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rjIHE following short disquisition endeaA'ours to show 
that, taking them all in all, the Chronicles of the 
‘ Southern ’ Buddhists are, on the whole, sufficiently con- 
sistent to justify historical conclusions being deduced from 
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their evidence. It is, of course, quite palpable that the 
earlier part of the Chronicles is inserted to furnish an 
historical prelude to the appearance of Mahinda, the 
principal actor in the conversion of Ceylon ; but in spite 
of the great temptation to exaggeration and overstatement, 
the ancient authors of the Chronicles have done their 
work conscientiously, if not critically. Putting aside the 
mythological elements, which are alwaj's easily detected 
and may be as easily discounted, it maj’ be said that in 
matters of historical detail they are sm-prisingly accurate, 
and have shown a power of restraint which does them credit 
when we compare their .sober statements with the hyperlx)lic 
annals of the Puranic school of mythologizing historians. 

It seemed necessary to enter into a detailed examination 
of dates and figures to do this, as the statements of writers 
who are confe.ssedly masters in the special departments 
of knowledge which they have taken for their province 
have been often but little favourable to the Sinhalese 
authorities. I may quote the statements of three writers 
on this subject. 

Kern (German translation, ii, 2Sd) says: “ Es i.st 
durchaus nicht unmoglich dass die Ceilonesische nocli die 
beste ist, nichtsde.stoweniger darf man nicht darauf bauen, 
und das ist das einzige, was wir hier dariiber ansziisagen 
haben. He then seeks to transform various early kings 
into astronomical mytli.s (p. 287, cf. Senart’s analogous 
treatment of the Buddha legend). But in view of what 
has been said in the Buddliist sacred books (see Rhys 
Davids, “Buddhist India, ’ about the earlier kings, 

and of the fact that, as we .shall try to show below, the 
Sinhalese dates of Candragupta and Asoka approximate 
closely to those di.scovercd from Greek histoi’ians, such 
a process does not appear to be justified. 

Professor Rhys Davids (Buddhi.st Suttas, xlvii) says that 

The Theraparampara gives the name of the member of 
the Buddhist Order of Mendicants, that is, the Thera who 
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ordained Mahinda (the son of Asoka), then the name of 
the Thera who ordained that Thera, and so on. There 
are only five of them from Upali, who was ordained sixteen 
years after Buddha’s death down to Maliinda inclusive. This 
would account, not for 236, but only for about 150 years.” 
He then supports this by probable reasoning, and enforces 
his reasoning by a modern example. What he says is 
sufficiently refuted by the Table of Theras given below. 

Mr. Vincent Smith is the principal oflender ; he professes 
the most absolute scepticism. He says (Asoka, pref., 6) ; 
“ I reject absolutely the Ceylonese chronology prior to the 
reign of Dutthagamini in about B.c. 160. The undeserved 
credit given to the statements of the monks of Ceylon has 
been a great hindrance to the right understanding of 
ancient Indian history.” The way in which Mr. Smith 
examines his “ monkish fictions ” may be seen from the 
fact that he makes both Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa give 
Candragupta a reign of twenty -four years ! It is a little 
hard upon the “ silly fictions of mendacious monks ” to 
condemn them before taking their whole testimony. 

The present short treatise tries to give in a summary 
form such details as may show that the statements of the 
three celebrated scholars above mentioned require, if not 
correction, at least modification. Nothing new has been 
stated except the theory of the ‘ Eetzana ’ era, introduced 
with the purpose of trying to find if .some such era, taken 
from the authorities discussed themselves, would not make 
the Chronicles fairly right if a method of adjustment be 
employed.^ 

^ Dr. Oldenberg (Vinaya, i. xxxriii) says in regard to the Sinhalese 
annalists ; “I agree perfectly witli the remarks made by Dr. Biihler 
respecting the Sinhalese chronology : ‘ the .smallness of the period, sixty 
years of which are besides covered by the reigns of Candragupta and 
Bindusiira, where Brahmans and Buddhrsts agree in their figures, makes 
a considerable deviation from the truth improbable, and for practical 
purposes the number of years given by the Buddhists may be accepted 
as a fact. ’ ” 
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The Councils liave not been di.scu.ssed, as thi.s opens up 
a question too far-reaching to be treated of in the present 
thesis, with its limited sphere of di.scu.ssion. But it must be 
kept in mind that the Sinhalese and Burmese authorities 
are unanimous on the Three Councils. Kern (ii, 314) 
asks whj' Sonaka is not mentioned in connection with 
the Second Council. Bigandet (ii, 120) names among 
the “ principal members ” present a ‘ Thanna,’ who must 
correspond to Sona. He is made out to be a disciple of 
Ananda, not of Dasaka, but still his presence is recorded, 
even if he is not made to enter as a prominent figure into 
the recorded discussions. 

The detailed lists of kings, Theras, and mi.ssionaries 
constitute the backbone of this disquisition. As far as the 
author knows, no sucli complete lists liave as yet been 
drawn up. First of all is given the list of Theras, with 
as many details about them as can be drawn from the 
Chronicles, then a list of kings of India and Ceylon 
accoi’ding to the Sinhalese annals. This is followed by 
an epitome of the Burmese dates, and a list of missionaries 
according to Sinhalese and Burmese evidence. Asoka’s 
reign has been fixed as the limit of enquiry. 
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TABLE I. 

The Great Theras (from DIpavamsa and Mahavamsa). 

B.B. = before Buddha's death ; a.b. = after Buddha's death. 

TJpali. Ordained 44 b.b. He died in the 6th year of TJdayihhadda 
= 30 A.B. During this time he was Chief of the Vinaya. We 
are also told seventy-four years elapsed between Upasampada 
and death. 44 4- 30 = 74. 

Dasaka. Ordained 16 a.b. (24th year of Ajatasattu, 16th of Tijaya). 
He died in the 8th year of Susunaga = 80 a.b. Dasaka was 
Chief of the Vinaya fifty years. That is, he died in 80 a.b. 
Sixty-four years elapsed between HpasampaJa and death, 
which again gives 80 a.b. The Mahavamsa says that he 
was 12 when he met Upfili. Therefore he was born in 4 a.b. 

Sonaka. Ordained 40 years after Dasaka’s ordination = 66 a.b. 
(20th year of Panduvasa, so read for Pakundaka, = 10 of Naga- 
dasa = 59 or 58, not quite the same). He died in the 6th 
year of the Ton Brothers = 124 a.b. Sonaka was Chief of 
the Vinaya forty-four years. Therefore he died in 124 a.b. 
Between his Upasampada and death sixty-six years had 
elapsed. This would give us on one reckoning 122 a.b., 
by the royal reckoning 124 a.b. The Mahavamsa says he 
was 15 when he met Dasaka. Therefore he was born in 
41 a.b. 

Siggava. Ordained forty years after Sonaka’s ordination = 96 a.b. 
or 99 by the royal reckoning. This event is fixed in the 10th 
of Kalasoka and the 11th of the Interregnum = 100 a.b. 
He died in the 14th year of CanJragupta =176 a.b. Siggava 
was Chief of the Yinaya fifty-five years. Therefore he died 
in 179 A.B. Between Upasampada and death seventy-six 
years elapsed. This would make him die in 172 a.b. The 
Mahavamsa says he was 18 when he met Sonaka. Therefore 
he was born in 78 a.b. 

Moggaliputta Tissa. Ordained sixty-four years after Siggava’s 
ordination = 160 a.b. (2nd of Candragupta — 58 of Pakundaka 
= 164). He died in the 26th year of Asoka = 244 a.b. He 
was Chief of the Yinaya sixty-eight years. This would make 
him die in 247 a.b. Between Upasampada and death eighty- 
six years elapsed. This gives 246 a.b. He was 20 when he 
met Siggava. Therefore he was bom in 140 a.b. 
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Mahinda. Ordained sixty-six years after ifoggaliputta’s ordination 
= 226 A.B. (6th of Asoka = 48th of Mutasiva = 224). He 
was bom in 204. 

The above figures, though not all exactly congruent, show 
at any rate that Professor Ehys Davids has been too hasty 
in his generalisation. 

TABLE II. 

Kings of India and Ceylon. 



MV. 

B.i 

DV 

Ajatasattu, 8 b.b. to 24 a.b. . 

. . . 24 

. . 24 . . 

24 

Udavibhadda, 24-40 a.b. . . . 

... 16 

.. 16 .. 

16 

Anuruddhaka ) , „ . „ 

8 

. . 18 . . 


Munda ) 




Kagadasa, 48-72 

... 24 

. . 24 . . 

— 

Susunaga, 72-90 

... 18 

.. 18 .. 

10 

Krdasoka, 90-1 18 

... 28 

. . 28 . . 

— 

Ten Sons, 118-140 

. . . 22 

. . 22 . . 

— 

Ten Kandas, 140-162 

2*2 

22 

— 

Candragupta, 162-196 .. .. 

... 34 

. . 24 . . 

24 

Bindusara, 196-224 

. . . 28 

. . 28 . . 

— 


224 

224 



Asoka’s abhisheka said to be in 218 a.b., four years after 
his accession .says the Dipavarnsa, while the Mahavamsa 
says he came to the throne before consecration in 218 A.B. 
See infra. 

Kings of Ceylon. 


^ijaya> 1-38 a.b 38 

Interregnum, 38-39 . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Panduvasadeva, 39-69 . . . . . , . . 30 

Ahhaya, 69-89 . , . . . . . . . . 20 

Interregnum, 89-106., .. .. .. 17 

Pakundaka, 106-176., .. .. .. ..70 

Mutasiva, 176-236 .. .. .. .. ..60 


236 

In 2-36 A.B., Devanampiya Ti,s.sa ascended the throne. 

' M\ . = Mahavamsa ; B. = Buddhaghosa (Samantapasadika, ap. 
Oldenberg, vol. iii, p. 292 ff.); DV. = Dipavaipsa. 
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TABLE III. 

Buehese List of Indian Kings. 


Ajatasattii, 10 b.b. to 25 a.b. . . . . . . 25 

IJdayibhadda, 25-40 .. .. .. .. ..15 

Two princes (A. and M.), 40-49 . . . . . . 9 

Kagadasa, 49-53 . . - . . . . . . . 4 

Susunaga, 53-81 .. .. .. .. ..28 

Krdasoka, 81-109 28 

nine Sons, 109-142 . . . . . . . . . . 33 

Kine Kandas, 142-163 . . . . . . . . 21 

Candragupta, 163-187 .. .. .. ..24 

Bindusara, 187-214 .. .. .. .. .,27 


214 


Other events mentioned in Bigandet are : 

214 Asoka’s accession. 

218 He “ received the royal consecration.” 

222 He became favourable to Buddhists. 

22.3 He consecrated the Caityas, and throughout his 
realm issued a proclamation that people should 
attend to the eight precepts.^ Then Mahinda 
was ordained. 


The Third Council began in 235 and ended in 236. At 
this time the Burmese version tells us that Moggaliputta 
was 72 years old, but this must mean “ old as a member of 
the order,” namely, 72 years must have passed since his 
Upasampada. This would approximate to the account of 
the Sinhalese chronicles. 

Bigandet quotes (ii, 149) the Tathagata-Avadana as 
saying that missionaries were not sent out till 236 A.B., 
that is to say, till after the Great Council. 


^ The Atthah^asila. 
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TABLE IV. 

List of Missioxaeies sext oci bt Asoka. 

Majjliantika to the Grandharas — so DV. MV. and Bigandet : 
Kasmira and Gandhara. 

Mahadeva to Mahisa — DV., MV. Bigandet says : Eevati to 
Mahithakanpantala (= Maliisamandala ?). 

Eakkhita to Vanavasi. DV. gives the Thera, MV. gives Thera 
and country, Bigandet does not mention either. 
Tonadhammarakkhita to A2)arantaka — DV., MV., Bigandet. 
MahMhammarakkhita to Maharattha — DV'., VIV'., Bigandet. 
Maharakkhita to the Yavana region — DV., MV. Bigandet says : 
Damma Reckita to Yaunaka. 

Majjhima, Kassapagotta, Diirabbisara, Sahadeva, Mulakadeva to 
the Himavat. MV. mentions only Vlajjhiraa. Bigandet : 
Mitzi and several brethren. 

Sona and Uttara to Suvannabhumi — DY, MV'., Bigandet. 

Mahinda and four companions (MV', gives the names as Ittiya, 
TJttiya, Sambala, Bhaddastda) to Lanka. Bigandet also gives 
the names. (Bigandet, ii, 141 ; Oldenberg’s Dipavamsa, 
ch. viii; Tumour’s Vlahavamsa, ch. xii.) 

The Chronicles speak of eacli principal missionary as 
having four companions. 


The ‘ Eetz.in'.v ’ Er.v. 

Rhys Davids (“ Buddhi.st India, ’’ p. 1 8) says in respect of 
Devadaha ; “ It AA'as at the last-mentioned place that the 
mother of the Buddha was horn. And the name of her 
father is expres.sly given as Ahjana the Sakiyan.” And 
he adds, as his authoiity, the Apadana, quoted in the 
Commentary on the Therigathii, p. 152. Anjana is the 
Eetzana of Bigandet. 

Bigandet (i, 1.3) has an interesting remark; “ VV'heu 
Eetzana became king of Dewaha, a considerable error had 
crept into the calendar. A correction was deemed necessary. 
There lived a celebrated hermit or Rathee, named Deweela, 
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well versed in the science of calculation. After several 
consultations on this important subject in the presence of 
the king, it was agreed that the Kaudza era of 8,640 years 
should be done away with on a Saturday, the first of the 
moon of Tabaong, and that the new era should be made to 
begin on a Sunday, on the first day of the waxing moon 
of the month Tagoo. This was called the Eetzana era. 
The following important events are dated by it in Bigandet : 


Suddhodana, born at Kapilavastu . . 10 

Maya, born at Devaha . . . . 12 

Marriage of Suddhodana and Maya . . 28 

Gautama born . . . . . . 68 

Marriage of Gautama and Yasodhara . 86 

Gautama leaves Kapilavastu . . . 97 

Gautama becomes the Buddha . . .103 

Suddhodana dies, aged 97 . . .107 

“It was in the 37th year of Buddha’s 
public mission that Adzatathat ascended 
the throne of Magatha ” . . . = 140 

The Buddha died . . . . .148 


“ It was at the conclusion of tlie (first) council that King 
Adzatathat, with the concurrence of the Buddhist patriarch 
(Kassapa), did away with the Eetzana era. and substituted 
the religious era beginning in the year 148 of the said era ; 
that is to say, on the j'ear of Gaudama’s death, on a Monday, 
the first of the waxing moon of Tabjiong.” 

Ahjaiia is not mentioned in the Dipavarnsa, but the 
Mahavamsa in the second chapter tells us that the last of 
the descendants of Sihas.sara was Jayasena. His son was 
Sihahaim the Sakya. In Devadaha was a Sakjm ruler, 
Devadaha. He had two children, Anjana and Kaccana. 
Afijana married Yasodhara, daughter of Jayasena. Anjana 
had two daughters — Maya and Pajapati, and two sons — 
Handapani and Suppabuddha. 
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Now, if Anjana was relatively so unimportant a pei’son 
in Indian history, why date an era from him ? Except 
from the Buddhist point of view his historical importance 
is not great. Is it possible that a confusion may have 
arisen between Ujjeni and Anjana ? We are told in the 
Bhagavatamrita (v. Tumour, introd., xv), in the midst of 
much ‘ Faselei,’ that Paranjaj'a, .son of the twentieth 
Magadha king, was put to death bj^ his minister ‘ Sunaca,’ 
who placed his own son Pradyota on the throne of his 
master. This is said to have happened two jmars before 
the Buddha’s appearance on the earth. “ Now ” (says Sir 
William Jones, loc. cit.) “a regular chronology according to 
the number of years in each dynasty has been established 
from the accession of Pradyota, to the subversion of the 
genuine Hindu government.” 

Let us take the orthodox date of the Buddha’s Parinib- 
bana, 543 B.c. His birth will then be 623 B.C., it being 
universally agreed in all the chronicles that he died in his 
80th year. Now, can there possibly have been a confusion 
between the two eras secular and religious, the old kingly 
era reasserting itself in spite of the pious efforts of 
Buddhist chronologists i' Suppose we infer 623 (date of 
the birth as traditionally gi\ en) + 2, then we get 625 for 
the starting-point of the era. This will put the Buddha’s 
birth at 557 B.c., the departure at 528, the attainment of 
Sambodhi at 522, and the date of the Parinibbana will be 
477. This comes very close to the date arrived at from 
the other end by chronologi.sts taking their departure from 
the facts given us by Greek historians. 

Let us now consider some facts in connection with Asoka. 
The regal consecration constitutes a point of difference 
between the two chronicle.s. The Dipavamsa dates his 
accession at 214 a.b. ; his coronation at 218. So does the 
Burmese account. The Mahavamsa dates his accession at 
218 ; his coronation at 222. Where the Mahavarnsa seems 
to have gone wrong is over the reign of Candragupta, 
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which it says lasted 34 years. The other authorities say 
24 years. If we subtract the difference of 10 from the 
Mahavamsa’s 224, we get 214. All the chronicles agree 
in the order of the early Indian kings ; the only difference 
is in the respective durations of their reigns. We cannot 
tell how the Dipavamsa list would have worked out, as it 
only gives some of the kings. But the advantage of the 
Burmese list is that not only does it give the kings in their 
proper order, but also that the sum of their reigns (in years 
A.B.) works out correctly according to the statement of 
214 years in Bigandet. It may therefore be assumed that 
Asoka came to the throne 214 A.b., and was consecrated 
in 218 A.B. The Dipavamsa is quite explicit. Speaking 
of Mahinda, it tells us that he was horn in 204 ; when 
Mahinda was 10 years old, Asoka killed his brothers ; he 
then passed four years reigning over Jambudipa. Asoka 
was anointed king in Mahinda’s fourteenth year. 

In this connection the author ventures with some 
diffidence to suggest that Dr. Oldenberg does not seem to 
have given quite a right translation of a line on p. 43 : 

Paripunnavisavassamhi Piyadass’ abhisihcayum. 

He translates : “ They crowned Piyadassi after full twenty 
years (?).” Now, as the clironicle is calculating on the 
basis of Mahinda, the expression must surely mean “ in 
Mahinda’s twentieth year.” We learn afterwards that 
Mahinda received his Upasampada six years after Asoka’s 
coronation, when we are told “ paripunnavisativ^asso 
Mahindo Asokatrajo.” This would give us 224, the date, 
namely, when Asoka became a “ relation of the Faith.” 
Did he then receive a second con.secration on becoming 
a real Buddhist ? A parallel would be the case of the king 
Devanampiya Tissa, Asoka’s contemporary, who received 
two consecrations, one as a non-Buddhist and one as 
a Buddhist. And there seems to have been some point in 
using the name Piyadassi here instead of the Asoka of two 
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lines above. It is his new name as a Biiddhi.st emperor. 
This intei-pretation may seem fanciful, but it i.s the only 
one which seems to make the line translatable. Otherwise 
it seems necessaiy to regard the line as an interpolation. 

Both chronicles tell us that Asoka supported non- 
Buddhists for three j’ears.^ Then he became fa\ ourable to 
the Buddhist.s. This nearh' agrees with the Burmese 
account. The story of the conversion by Xigrodha is also 
practically the same in all three versions, as is also that of 
the erection of the monuments in honour of the Buddha. 
This brings us to the point where Asoka desires to become 
a “ relation of the Faith ’’ (dayado .sasane). In the 
Dipavamsa, vii, verse 13, Asoka, after showing great 
liberality to the Order, is made to say ; 

Anno koci pariccago bhiyyo maj'ham na vijjati, 

Sacldha mayhain dalhatara, t<isma dayado sasane. 

The cunning Moggaliputta Ti.ssa tells him that a still 
greater sacrifice must be made by one wlio intends to merit 
the title of “ Relation of the Faitli. ' “ The man who gives 

up his son or daughter, the issue of his body, and causes 
them to receive the Pahbajja ordination, becomes really 
a relation of the Faith. ’ Hence both ^lahinda and Sangha- 
initta are initiiited. The year of this event was 224 .\.B. 
We are told that this took place in the filth year of Woggali- 
putta s XTpasampada, which woiks out correctly if we go by 
the roj-al record and not by Theras (1G4 + (jO = 224). 

This brings us now to the Tliird Council, con\-ened b}" 
universal testimony 23.3.-(i A.B.by Hoggaliputta Tissa, who, 
as it were, set a seal upon the successful proceedings of 
the })ody by proclaiming the Kathavatthu (Kathavatthum 
pakasaji), and afterwards .sending forth niissionaries, 
among them Mahinda. 


* Bigandet, “four. ’ 
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As to the sending of the missionaries we have conclusive 
proof. Firstly, we have the urns found by Cunningham 
with the inscriptions discussed by Rhys Davids (“ Buddhist 
India,” 299-300).^ Secondly, we have the statement of 
the Chronicles (Dipavamsa, viii, and Mahavamsa, xii) and 
Bigandet (ii, 141). The names and directions differ some- 
what, but there is a great harmony between all three 
accounts. 

There remain the edicts of Sahasram, Rupnath, and 
Bairat (Senart, “Inscrs. de Piyadassi,” ii, 165 foil.). Piecing 
these together, we gather first that Asoka was a lukewarm 
Buddhist for a little more than two and a half years (so 
we must take sCdileJcdni adhitiyani vdth Oldenberg and 
grammar). This would correspond to the “ three years ” 
of the Chronicle.s, and bring us to 221. “But a little more 
than six years has passed since I entered the order (and 
in this ‘ little more than six ’ include the ‘ little more 
than two and a half ’), and great zeal has been sho'wn by 
me.” This would bring us to 224. This interpretation 
seems to harmonize best with all tliree accounts, in the 
Chronicles and Bigandet. This is the time when he became 
a “ relation of the Faith.” As to the mysterious figures 
256, it is impossible as yet to say definitely what they 
mean, until we get more information from literature (Pali 
or Prakrit) or from another iii.scription. In the limited 
extent of our present knowledge, all wo can say is that 
neither Biihler’s idea of 256 meaning years from the 
Parinibbana, nor Senart’s ‘ mission ’ and ‘ missionnaire,’ nor 
Fleet’s ‘ wanderer,’ can be regarded as anything but con- 
jectural till we have some evidence of a definite accredited 
meaning for vi-vas. The Sarnath inscription certainly 
favours the meaning ‘ illuminate.’ But more is needed, 
namely, an unmistakable use of viviittha. Vivasana occurs 


^ [See also Fleet, JRAS, 1905. 681 . — Ed.] 
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at least three times in the sixth volume of the Jataka, 
ed. Fausboll, and always with rati/u, e.g., vi, 491 : 

Tato ratya vivasane suriyass’ uggainaiiam pati.^ 

If a conjecture niay be hazarded as to the meaning of 
these enigmatical hgures, let us take the date 224, the 
occasion of Mahinda’s admission into the Older. What 
analogous event in Buddhistic annals can we point to ? 
I think, to the admission of Rahula. Xow this took place 
in the year 31 (or .say 32) before the Buddha's demise. 
Add 224 to 32, and the re.sult is 256. It seems quite 
probable that the king should date the admi.s.siou of his 
own son from the date of the admi.ssion of the Buddha’s 
son Rahula. This seems rea.sonable enough, and would, if 
correct, go still more to prove the accuracy of the early 
annalists. 

Applying the dates of the Sinhalese and Burmese 
Chronicles to the date of the Parinibbana as determined 
from the discussion of the Eetzana era, we get fairly 
reasonable dates, if not so correct as might be, perhaps, for 
periods determined by other evidence, namely, 315 B.C. for 
Candragupta and 259 B.C. for Asoka. These, even if termed 
‘ floruits,’ are still sufficiently close to justify the ancient 
worthies from the charge of ‘ mendacity.’ 

Note. — In Oldenbcrg’s Dipavamsa, p. 40, verse 95, read 
chusTtl for amti In Tumour’s 3Iahavamsa, p. 22, 1. 1, read 
mffhara-srriii for ufflulrumiit ; p. 35, 1. 12, iov (’sanoko tl 
read Cfi tKlfisoko. Both these readings are given in the 
Sinhalese edition of the commentary, and compare Canda- 
pajjoto and Candakausika as names of kings. 

Note ox Bigaxdet.— As it would seem at first sight 
unhistorical to a degree to put a modern authority like 
the Bishop on the same plane with the old Chronicles 


Cf. Skt. ) ‘tin mghfs passing.’ 
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composed in Pali, I transcribe the note on the work made 
by Professor Rhys Davids in Iris “Buddhism” (S.P.C.K.), 
pp. 12—13, in his enumeration of the authorities: “IT. A 
translation into English of a translation into Burmese of 
a Pali work called by Bigandet ‘ Mallalinkara Wouttoo.’ 
Neither date nor author is known of the Pali work. The 

Burmese translation was made in 1773 A.D 

This life agrees not only throughout in its main features, 
but even word for word in many passages with the Jataka 
commentary, to be mentioned below, written in Cevlon 
in the fifth century. It follows that its original author 
usually adhered very closely to the ortliodox books and 
traditions of early Indian Buddhism, which were introduced 
into Burma from Ceylon in the fifth centuiy.” The same 
authority, on p. 87 of his “American Lectures,” also savs : 
“ The only work so far known to us, that can be called 
a biography in our We.stern sense, is a quite modern book 
called the Malalankara Watthu, of unknown date, but 
almost certainly quite two thousand years later than the 
Buddha himself.” That is to say, the Burmese translation, 
as noted by Professor Rhys Davids, is quite two thousand 
years later, but the age of the Pali original may be quite 
venerable. What we want is that some Burmese scholar, 
who is skilled both in Burmese and in Pali literature, 
should give us an historical account of this life of the 
Buddha, showing its .source.s, if po.ssible, and giving a 
summary of the s^’stems of chronology to be found in 
Burmese authorities. I do not think that to use Bigandet 
as I have done could be called any more uncritical than 
the procedure of some modern Assyriologist or Egypto- 
logist who should use the records of Berosus and Manetho 
to check and supplement the accounts of the cuneiform 
or hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

The Edicts, like the Councils, have not been discussed 
in detail, as opening up so wide a field. But the author is 
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convinced that, in spite of the labours of man}" eminent 
Orientalist.s, there is still much room for fresh theory and 
new adjustment. Until unanimity of interpretation has 
been arrived at in reo-ard to the edicts, we cannot afford 
to look slightingly upon tlie ancient Chronicles. If 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s book be taken as the latest pro- 
nouncement on the subject of Asoka which speaks with 
authority, a little examination will show that his confidence 
is not justified by the data at his command. 
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II. 

SU&6ESTI0NS FOR A COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
JAMI‘ U’T - TAWARIKH OF RASHIDU’D - DIN 
FADLU’LLAH. 

By EDWARD D. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., F.B.A. 

FJIHE Jami‘u’t-Tawarikh is unquestionably one of the 
most important historical works in the Persian 
language, not only by reason of the singularly full and 
authentic account of the history and antiquities of the 
Mongols for which it is chiefly celebrated, but also by 
virtue of the general history, especially the history of 
the independent or semi-independent post-Muhammadan 
dynasties which held sway in Persia immediately before 
the rise of the Mongol dominion (i.e. between the ninth 
or tenth and the thirteenth centuries of the Christian 
era), wherewith the author, Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’lMh, or 
‘ Rashid the physician ’ ( he sometimes 
calls himself, supplemented his original work. Unhappily 
the book is not only extremely bulky and very rare, but 
the arrangement which the author has seen lit to adopt 
is confusing, while the foreign proper names with which 
its pages abound are in most manuscripts sadly corrupted. 
The publication of a complete text, should the available 
materials ultimately prove adequate, would be an achieve- 
ment in the held of Persian literature comparable to the 
publication of the Arabian Annals of Tabari, and now 
that M. Blochet, under the auspices of the Gibb Memorial 
Trust, has made a beginning with the Mongol portion 
of this great history, it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
Trustees will steadily keep in Uew the extreme impoi-tance 
J.K.A.S. 1908. 
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and desirability of carrying out this project in its entirety, 
as opportunity may arise, and as scholars willing and able 
to deal with the different portions may offer themselves 
for the accomplishment of this task. 

In the present article I propose to enumerate the 
available manuscripts of thi.s work, and to give a brief 
analysis of its contents, which may serve as a guide to 
future editor.s, and may suggest the best method of 
parcelling out the numerous volumes which a complete 
text would necessarily comprise. In doing this I have 
not been able to avail myself continuoush’ or directly of 
the best MS. of the entire work with which I am 
acquainted, namely, the British Museum MS. Add. 7628. 
since my other duties rarely permit me to be in London 
for any length of time, and, as all Orientali.sts know to 
their cost, no manuscript is under any circumstances 
permitted to leave the too ho.spitable walls of that great 
and otherwise admii’able institution. On the other hand, 
the noble liberalitj' of the India Office Library has enabled 
me to use in my own house their MS., No. 3524 
( = No. 2828 of Ethe’s Catalogue), which, though neither 
so old, nor so good, nor .so complete as the Museum Codex, 
is nevertheless sufficiently full to I'ender some sort of 
analysis of the whole work possible. In what follows, 
then, I refer, unless otherwise stated, to this manuscript, 
a large volume containing tf. .51)9 of 36-8 x 23 7 c. and 
25 lines, each line containing, as a rule, at least twenty 
words. In spite of the lacuna; which exist in the volume, 
it cannot contain much less than 600,000 words, notwith- 
standing the fact that several important sections (such 
as the history of the Isma'ill st'ct, which in the British 
Museum Codex occupies tf. 272’’-307% and contains about 
46,550 words) are entirely omitted. 

Broadly speaking, the work originally comprised (or 
was intended to comprise, for it is not certain that 
vol. iii was ever written) three separate parts or volumes. 
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of which the first dealt with the history and antiquities 
of the various tribes of Turks and Mongols, and the 
history of the ancestors and successors of Chingiz Khan 
douTi to the author’s own time (a.h. 706 = a.d. 1306-7); 
the second contained the history of the Patriarchs, 
Prophets, Caliphs, and Kings from the time of Adam 
down to A.H. 700 ( = a.d. 1300-1), as well as a general 
history of all the peoples and nations inhabiting the world, 
compiled from their own traditions; while the t]i,ird dealt 
exclusively with Geography. This last, however (if it 
was ever written), is, apparently, no longer extant, so that, 
so far as we are concerned, the work may be regarded 
as consisting of but two parts — (1) a special history of 
the Mongols, Turks, and kindred peoples, and (2) a general 
history of the world, especially the world of Islam. For 
editorial purposes these two parts may be regarded as 
quite distinct. The 31ongol part (vol. i) is about one-third, 
and the general history (vol. ii) about two-thirds, of the 
whole. In the India Office MS., which I now proceed 
to describe, the two parts are transposed, vol. ii extending 
from f. I*" to f. 402®* and vol. i from f. 403'^ to f. 599“ ; 
and the same transposition has been made in the British 
Museum MS. In the following description of contents 
the references are to the India Office MS. (I.O.) unless 
otherwise specified. References to the British Museum MS. 
Add. 7 628 are in all cases marked ‘ B.M.’ 


DESCRIPTION OF CONTENTS. 

In the preface to the first volume (ff. 403’>-406“) the author- 
states that his work, undertaken by command of Ghazan 
Khan (a.h. 694-704 = a.d. 1295-1305), was originally 
intended to be a history of Chingiz Khan and his ancestors 
and successors. Ghazan Khan, however, died before it 
was completed, on Shawwal 11th, a.h. 704 (= May I7th, 
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A.D. 1305), and was succeeded by bis brother Uljaytii, also 
called Khuda-banda, who bade the author complete the 
history of the Mongols, dedicate it, as originally intended, 
to the deceased monarch Ghazan Khan, and supplement it 
with another \olume on general history, which should be 
dedicated to himself. The homogeneity of this second 
volume is somewhat marred by the author's strange idea 
of beginning it with an account of Uljaytu's life dowm to 
the time of his writing it (a.H. 700 = a. D. 1300-T), and 
ending it with the continuation of his biography from this 
date “to intinitt’” (a! 1. In the India Office 

Codex, however, these two heterogeneous sections of vol. i 
are wanting. 

The author then speaks of the concourse of learned men 
of all nations at the Mongol Court, “ of whom each one 
is a volume of the history, legends, and beliefs of his own 
people.” From the.se he collected the materials for the 
new portion of his history, namely, vols. ii and iii, and 
named the tvhole Jd)ni‘ (or, as in certain passages of the 
India Office MS., Jaivdmi'yut-TawdrikJt. 

The contents of the book are summarily stated on 
ff. as follows : — 

Vol. I (dedicated by command of Sultan IJljaytu Khuda-banda 
to the memory of his predecessor, Ghazan Khan ; B.M., f . 404'>) 
contains two chapters, namely : — 

Chapter 1 (B.M., f. 4140- On the different Turkish and 
Mongol races, their tribal divisions and subdivisions, 
genealogy, pedigrees, legends, etc. 

Preface (I.O., ff. 41 0-j iga). Qn the tribes of the Turks, 
and the lands inhabited by them. 

Sectmi i (I.O., ff. 413=‘1-417‘*). The legendary history of 
Oghuz, supposed to be the descendant of Japhet, son of 
Koah, and the ancestor of the Turks. 

Section n (I.O., ff. 417-‘-425“). On that branch of the 
Turkish race now called Mongol, but of which each sub- 
division had formerly its own proper name. 
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Section Hi (I.O., ff. 425*-431*‘). Other tribes of inde- 
pendent Turks who were at enmity with those enumerated 
above. 

Section iv (I.O., ff. 431»-443'i). Turkish tribes whose 
original language was Mongol, in two Qisms, or sub-sections, 
of which the Jirst (tf. 431^-438^) treats of the Mongols of 
,J, and the second of the Mongols of (fi- 438^- 

443 a). 

Chapter 2. Anecdotes and legends of the kings and rulers of 
the Mongols and Turks. 

Section i (I.O., If. 443®-456^ = B.M., f. 456“). Ancestors 
of Chingiz Khan, in ten Ddsitdns, or ‘ stories,’ treating of 
(1) Dubim-bayan and Alan-quwa (ff. 443'’-444^) ; (2) Alan- 
quwa and her three sons (ff. 444'’-44.5‘*) ; (3) Biizikhar or 
Biidanjar, son of ATiin-quwa (ff. 445^-445’’) ; (4) Diitiim 
Manan, son of Biiqa, son of Buzikhar (ff. 445'>— 446'') ; 
(5) Qaydii, son of Dutiim Manan (ff. 446’>-447'’) ; (6) Bay- 
sangqur, son of Qaydu (ff. 447''-448“) ; (7) Tiimna, son 
of Bay-sangqur (ff. 448“-449“) ; (8) Qabiil, son of Bay- 
sangqur (if. 449‘‘-451'>) ; (9) Bartan, son of Qabiil (£E. 451’’- 
452’’) ; (10) Yisiika Bahadur, son of Bartan (tf. 452’’-456‘‘). 

Section a (I.O., ff. 456’’-599'* = B.M., f. 469"). History 
of Chingiz Khan and his successors, in twelve Ddsitdns, 
or ‘stories,’ treating of (1) Chingiz Khan, son of Yisiika 
(I.O., tf. 457"-5‘20’’) ; (B.M., f. 539“) ; (2) Ogotay," son of 
Chingiz (ff. 521"-532’'); (3) Juji, son of Chingiz (ff. 533"- 
537") ; (4) Chaghatay, son of Chingiz (li. 537"-541'’) ; 
(5) Tiiliiy, son of Chingiz (ff. 541'’-544’’) ; (6) Kuyuk, 
son of Ogotay (ff. 544‘’-547'’) ; (7) Mangii, son of Tiiluy 
(ff. 547’'-555"); (8) Qiibilay Khan, son of Tiiliiy 

(ff. 555'*-574'’) ; (9) Timiir (Ifljaytii), grandson of Qiibilay 


’ Only eleven Bdelttim are actually given in the text of this codex. 
The table of contents on tf. 406'’-407‘‘ gives the titles of twelve, but it 
omits those on Kuyiik (No. 6) and Abaqa (No. 11), and adds articles 
(not found in the text) on Ahmad Takudiir, Ohazan, and Uljavtu or 
Khudii-banda. 

- The portion of tlie text which M. Bloohet is now editing for the 
Gibb Memorial begins with Ogotay, and the printing has at present 
gone as far as the death of Mangii or Miingga. It is, I believe, 
contemplated that this volume should end with the death of Timur, 
and that the second volume should begin with the accession of Hulagii. 
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(ff. 574'>-577'‘) ; ((10) Hvilasu, son of Tiiluy, the first 
of the Il-Khans of Persia (ff. 577'’-o90‘‘)) ; (11) Abaqa, son 
of HuMgii (11. oDO^-SOO^) ; ends witli the death of Abaqa 
or Dhu’l-Qada 3, a.h. 680 (=Feb. 13, a.d. 1282). Hero 
should follow, as in Add. 7628, (12) Ahmad Takiidar, 
f. 642'>; (13) Arghiin, f. 648® (Gaykhatu i.s missing in 
Add. 7628 also); and ;^14) Ghazan Khan (fP. 655®-728). 

Yoi. II (dedicated to the reigning monarch, U'ljaytu Khuda- 
banda) (ff. l*>-402®) contains two chapters, viz. : — 

Chapter 1. (Omitted in I.O. Codex and in B.il.) History of 
Sultan U'ljaytu Khuda-banda, from his birth till a.h. 706 
(= A.n. 1306-7), the time of writing. 

Chapter 2, in two Qisms. 

Qism 1, in two Fash. 

Fast 1. Compendium of the history of all the Prophets, 
Caliphs, Kings, etc., from the time of Adam until the date 
of writing. 

Fad 2. Detailed history of all the people inhabiting 
the world, compiled from their own traditions. 

Qism 2. (Omitted in I.O. and B.M., and possibly, as 
Rieu suggests, never written.) History of the reigning 
Sultan U'ljaytu Khuda-banda, which may be continued and 
completed by succeeding court historians when the author 
shall be no more. 

Von. III. Geography of the world. This volume, as already 
stated, appears never to have been written, or, if written, to have 
disappeared. 


Hitherto the first volume of the •firiniUi’t-Tuv/i rikJi — 
that dealing with Mongol Iristory — has attracted more 
attention than the .second, and that probably for two 
reason.s , that while ^ ol. II is only one of the best general 
histories in Persian, \ ol. I is undoubtedly the best and 
mo.st authoritative history of the Mongols ; and secondly, 
that MSfs. of Vol. I are much commoner than those of 
Vol. II. So far as I know, nothing has been published 
of Vol. II, while of Vol. I the whole of the section dealing 
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with Hiilagu was published, with a French translation, 
by Quatremere in 1836 (Histoire des Mongols de In 
Perse, vol. i), and M. Blochet, taking up his illustrious 
compatriot’s unfinished task, is now publishing in the 
Gibb Memorial Series a further instalment, beginning i\uth 
the section on Ogotay.^ 

Of Vol. II the first Chapter and the second Qism of the 
second Chapter, both of which are described as dealing 
with the reign of Uljaytu, are wanting in the India Office 
MS., and, moreover, really belong to the Mongol portion of 
the history. We are therefore only concerned here with 
Chapter 2, Qism 1. The actual divisions of this found 
in the text do not exactly correspond Muth those given in 
the table of contents, for in the text Vol. II is composed 
as follows : — 

(1) A brief (.loxology and explanation of the plan of this volume 

(f. V, lines 1-13). 

(2) An Introduction {Muqaddama) on Adam and Noah, and 

their descendants (ff. 

(3) Qism i. History of the world from Kayumarth, the first 

legendary king of Persia, to the Prophet Muhammad, in 
four Tabaqas, viz. : — 

Talaqa 1. The ancient legendary kings of Persia known 
as Pishdadiyan (ff. 4'>-16'’), including such contemporary 
history as that of Abraham, Ishmael and his sons, Isaac 
and his sons, Jacob and his sons, Joseph, Job, Shu'ayb, 
Moses and Aaron, Og, Qariin (Korah), Khidr, Joshua the 
son of Nun, and the Tubba's of Yaman. 

Tabaqa 2. The Kayanf Kings of Persia, from Kay- 
Qubad to Alexander of Macedon (ff. 16'>-28»), including 
the contemporary history of Israel (Samuel, David, 
Solomon, Elisha, Isaiah, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Dhu’l Kafil, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Ezra) and the con- 
temporary history of the .■Irabs. 


' See the preceding footnote. At the present date (Nov. 2nd, 1907) 
336 pages of M. Blochefs text are in type. These correspond with 
ff. .52I-'-553*’ of the India Office MS. 
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Tabaqa 3. Tlie Ashkaniyan ,( Purthians) or ‘Tribal 
Kings’ (Muluku’t-Tawa’if) (If. 28*-o5‘’), iiiclmling the 
Ptolemies, the contemporary history of Home, Arabia, and 
Israel (Zeohariah, John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, the 
‘ Seven Sleepers,’ or ‘ People of the Cave,’ Jirjis, etc.). 

Talaqa 4- The Sasanians (ff. 36‘*-.55“';, including such 
contemporary history as that of Constantine and his 
successors, the Tubba's of Yaman down to the Abyssinian 
invasion, the story of the Christian Jlartyrs of Yajran 
{Ashdhu’l - ZfhMud), Abraha and the ‘ People of the 
Elephant’ {Ashdbu'l-Fil), Sayf b. Dhu A'azan and the 
Persian conquest of Yaman, the Battle of Dhu’l-Qar, 
the Triumph of Islam and the downfall of the Persian 
Empire. 

(4) Qism ii ( = B.M., f. . 08 “). History of the Prophet Muhammad 
and of the Caliphate, down to the sack ot Baghdad and 
murder of the last ‘Abbaside Caliph al - Musta'sim by 
Hulagu Khan’s Mongols on Safar 10, .v.h. 655 Feb. 27, 
A.D. 1257). This section of the work occupies ff. 
is described as “Qrim ii of the Zubdatu’t - Tawarikh,” 
and is divided into four Maqalas, or Discourses, as 
follows : — 

Maqala 1. The Genealogy and Life of the Prophet 
Muhammad (ff. 55''-99*). 

Maqala 2 (B.M., f. 104'>). The history of the Four 
Orthodox Caliphs, Abu Bakr (ff. ‘Umar (ff. 101 “- 

104“), ‘Utbman (ff. 104“-10s>'), and ‘All (ff. 108'>-1 IS”). 

Maqdla 3 (B.M., f. 120'’). The IJmavyad Caliphs 
(ff. 118“-140'’). 

Alaqdia 151“). The ‘Abbasid Caliphs (ff. 140’"- 

183“). On f. 183“ is a colophon giving Shawwal, a.h. 1081 
(= Feb.— March, a.d. 1671), as the date when the tran- 
scription of this part of the work was finished. 

Up to this point tlie Ueneral Hi.stoiy, though full and 
seemingly accurate, follow.s in the main the usual lines, 
and probably does not contain much mattei’ vvliich cannot 
be better derived from the older Arabic historians, such a,s 
Tabari and Ibnul-Athir. We now come, however, after 
two blank pages (ff. 183'>-184“), to that portion of it which 
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deals ^Yith the independent dynasties which arose in Persia 
as the power of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs began to wane, down 
to the time of the Mongol Invasion in the thirteenth century 
of our era, from which period onwards until the author's 
time the continuation must be sought in Vol. I, Chapter 2, 
Section 2. The portion of the work which we are now 
considering occupies in the India Office Codex tf. 184^^2 16^, 
is not, apparently, included in the elaborate scheme of .sub- 
division elsewhere observed b3- the author, and falls roughly 
into three portions, viz. : — 

(1) History of the Kings of Ghazna, beginning with Aasira’d- 

Din Subuktigin. (a..h. 366-387 = a.d. 976-997), and ending 
with Abu’l-Fath Mawdiid b. Mas'ud b. Mahmiid b. Suhuk- 
tigin (.i.H. 432-4)0 = .\.n. 1040-1048). This section 
occupies fi. 184‘’-212* (B.M., f. 204^), ends with a colophon 
dated Dhu’l-Hijja, A.n. 1081 (=Apiil-May, a.d. 1671), 
and is again followed by two blank pages (£f. 212)’-213'‘). 

(2) History of the Seljuq.s down to .a.h. 589 (=.\..d. 1193), 

comprising fit. 213'’-234'‘ (B.M., f. 237^), followed by an 
Appendi.x, ff. 234'’-236“ (B.M., tf. 260’’-261''), ascribed to 
Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Ibrahim, giving tho conclusion 
of the reign of Tughril II, the last Seljuq of ‘Iraq, ending 
on the last day of Kabi‘ i, a.h. 599 (= December 17, 
A.D. 1202). 

(3) History of the Khwarazmshahs, ff. 236‘'-246'’ (B.lil., f. 263'^), 

breaking off abruptly in the middle of the account of 
Jalalu’d-Diii Khwarazmshdti’s campaign against ‘Ala’u’d- 
Din Kay-Qubad I, the Seljuq Sultan of Hum. In the 
description of the British Museum MS. Hieu saj's (p. 75) : 
“This section is imperfect at the end; it comes abruptly 
to a close in the account of the occupation of Ghur by 
Muhammad Khwarazmshah, after the death of Shihabu’d- 
Din Muhammad b. Sam (a.h. 602).” 

The following sectiou.s, lucking in the India Office MS., 
are found in Add. 7(528 of the British Museum ; — 

(4) “ History of the Salghnrf Atabeks of Pars, fi om the beginning 

to the end of the dynasty (B.M., f. 268“). This section also 
comes to an abrupt termination ; the last lines relate to the 
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march of a Mongol army against Scljuq Shah in Shiraz 
(a.h. 663).” 

(5) Historv of the Isma'ilis (B.M., f. 273^). This section has 
a preface in which the author states that he wrote it after 
completing his history of the nations of the world, and as 
a supplement to it. It comprises the following two parts 
{Qiim) — (1) History of the ‘Alawi Khalifas of the 
Maghrib and Egypt, with an introduction treating of their 
tenets (B.M., ff. 27oi‘-290*) ; (2) History of the Nizari 
dd'is of Quhistan, with an introduction on the career of 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, called Sayyid-na ; f. 290^. This latter 
part contains a very full account of the Ismadlis of Alamut, 
and is brought down to their extermination by Hulagu in 
A.H. 654. 


We now come to the account of other nations than the 
Arabs, Persians, Turk.s, and 3Iongols, to wit, the ancient 
Turks, the Chine.se, tlie Israelites, the Franks, and the 
Indians. This i.s the .second .section (Fasl ii) of Qism 1 
of Chapter 2 of the second volume, according to the 
Table of Contents, though in the text these divisions are 
ignored. It extends in this MS. from f. 247'’ to f. 402^, 
and comprises ; — 

(1) The history of Oghuz, the legendary ancestor of the Turks, 

and his descendants (If. 247'>— 258»). 

(2) The history of the kings and rulers of China, Manchuria, 

and Cathay (fi. 2a9i’-282‘‘). 

(3) The history of the Israelites (tf. 283^-307®) in six Section.s 

{Fa.d), viz. : (i) from Adam to Hoah (ff. 283'’-286’>) ; (ii) 
Hoah and his sons (ff. 286’’-288‘') ; (iii) from Abraham to 
iloses (ff. 288^^-292^) ; (iv) from Moses to David (ff. 292’>— 
299i>) ; (v) from the birth of David to the time of Ale.xander 
of .Macedon (ff. 299*’-306“) ; (vi) fi-om Ale.xander to Ezra, 
the last of the Hebrew prophets, who died 40 years after 
the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem. This portion 
ends with a colophon dated r.H. 1082 (= a.d 1671-2). 

(4) The history of the Pranks and Cmsars (ff. 307>'-368‘*), 

divided into two Qisms, each of which comprises four 
chapters, as follows : — 
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Qisni 1. Scripture history from Adam to Jesus Christ 
(ff. 307>>-310»). 

Qism 2. From the birth of Christ until the date of 
composition, .i.H. 705 (= a.d. 1305—6). 


These Sections, of -which the subdi\rision is rather 
complicated, treat of Scripture history according to the 
belief of the Christians, the Christian belief concerning 
Christ, the geography of the lands of Christendom and 
their kings, the Popes and Chri.stian Emperors, etc. 


(5) Account of the kings of India and the Hindoos (ff. 368'"- 
402^), in two Qisms, of which the first, comprising ten 
sections (ff. 369® - 385''), treats of Indian chronology, 
geography, and history, including the kings of Kashmir 
and Delhi down to the author’s own time ; -while the 
second, comprising twenty sections (ff. 385'>-396“), and 
followed by a refutation of the doctrine of Metempsychosis, 
composed by the author at an earlier period of his life 
(ff. 396'' -402*), gives a very full account of Buddha 
(Sakyamuni) and the Buddhist religion. 


SCHEME OF A COMPLETE EDITION. 

Having no-w stated in outline the contents of this great 
history, I propose to consider how, in projecting an edition 
of the whole, it should be divided up into volumes of 
a convenient size. I do not think that any one volume 
should contain more matter than my edition of Dawlatshah’s 
Lives of the Poets, published by Messrs. Brill in 1901. 
A full page of the text of this contains about 300 words, 
and the text in one volume (excluding indices and prefatory 
matter) should not exceed 550 pages, which would be 
equivalent to 165,000 words. Probably it would be safer 
to allow only 150,000 words to each volume, and pro- 
portionately less if variants or notes are to be placed at 
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the foot of each page. M. Blochet, for example, in the 
portion of the text which he is publishing, gives such 
copious footnotes that one leaf of the India Office MS. 
extends over about ten pages of hi.s edition, of which, to 
be more precise, the tii'st 25(i pages coirespond with 20 
leaves (tf. 521®-547) of the India Office MS., or 88 leaves 
(tf. 539-578) of the British Mu.seuni Codex Add. 7028. 
In the computation whicli follows it will be convenient 
to take this British Museum MS. as the basis of calculation, 
since it is the best and most complete MS. with which I am 
acquainted. Each leaf of it (i.e. each two pages) contains, 
so far as I can calculate, 1,100 words, so that we may 
reckon about 135 ffi ( = 148,500 words) of the Briti.sh 
3Iuseum MS. to the ideal volume ; and as the MS. in 
((uestion comprises 728 ffi, it would make between live and 
six volumes of the size indicated at the lorver computation. 

Let us first consider Rashklu’d-Din’s fii-.st volume, con- 
taining the special history of the Turks and Mongols. 
Here the division is more or less fixed by the fact that 
a portion in the middle is being published by M. Blochet, 
while another portion a little further on was published 
in 183G in the Collection Oricntole by Etienne Quatreinere. 
Essentially, as we have seen, this ilongol portion of the 
■/d'iHi,‘ u’t-Tuivd)'tk]i consists of the following part.s : — 
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Eqiiii-a/ent Folios in India Office MS. (I.O.) 
and British Mnseuni MS. ( B.M.J. 



Foj.s. IX 
I.O. 

No. OF 

Fols. I 

Fols. ix 
B.M. 

No. OF 
Foia. 

Chapter 1. Consisting of a Preface : 
and four Sections on the ' 
legendary history, antiquities, \ 
and genealogies of the Turks . 
and Mongols. j 

411-443 

32 

414-455 ’ 

1 

41 

Chapter d. Section i. Ancestors of j 
Chingiz Khan in ten Ddsddns. 

Chapter d. Section li. Chingiz ! 
Khan and his successors, as ; 
follows : — j 

443 456 

13 i 

i 

456-469 ; 

i 

1 

13 


(1) Chingiz Khan 

457-520 

63 

469-538 

69 

o 

(2) Ogotay ( = Blochet, 

pp. 1-86). 

521-532 

11 

539-555 

16 

'-5 

(3) Jdji { = Blochet, pp. 86- 
152). 

533-537 

4 

t)56— 564 

8 

o 

JX! 

(4) Chaghatay Blochet, 

pp. lo3-197). 

537-541 

4 

564-570 

6 

1 1 i 

W J * 

(5) Tiiliiv ( = Blochet, 

pp. 198-226). 

541-544 

3 

i 570-.574 

4 

’o 

3 

(6) Kuyuk ( = Blochet, 
pp. 227-262). 

.544 547 

3 

574^578 

4 

•«:> 

cc 

(7) ^laugu ( = Blochet, 
pp. 263-336). 

547-555 

8 

578-588 

10 

X 

(8) Qiibilay 

555-574 

19 

588-603 

15 

Ch 

Vo) Timur 

574-577 

3 

603-610 

7 


(10) Hulagvl(=Quatremere, 
Hist. di s Mon(iols,\o\. i, 
1836). 

577-590 

13 

610-629 

19 


(11) Ab;iqa . . . . 

590-599 

9 

629-642 

13 


(12) Takiidar Ahmad 

1 (Omittetl) 

1 0 

642-648 

6 


(13) Arghiiu . . . . 

\ (Omitted] 

1 0 

648-655 

7 


(14) Gaykhatu 

1 (Omitted 

1 ill both 

! MSS.) 

i 


(15) Ghazan 

j (Omitted 

) 0 

j 65.5-728 

i 
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Although this volume, as projected and executed b\' 
the author, ends with Ghazan, it is obviously desirable 
to add to it what he wrote about djaytii ( Khud;i-bauda), 
and, inappropriately enough, prefixed to the second volume 
of his work ; and it would be desirable t<j add also the 
notices of the later years of Uljaytu’s reign, and of the 
reign of his successor Abii Sau'd compiled by Hatidh Abni, 
or some other later wiltei-, by command of Sluihrukh, and 
found in some MSS. of the Jamrut-Tuicdr'iliJi. 


VOL. II. OEXERAL HISTORY. 



Equicahnf Foho.> in India IfTfirt- MS. (I.O.) 
and Brifi-h Mnsf-jun MS. { B.M.). 


Pols. I-v 
I.O. 

1 

Xo. OF 

Pols. 

Fol.s. i.v X'o. of 
B.M. Pols. 

P/’ifnce (Muqaddiima). On Adam 1 
and his progeny. j 


4 


Qi^m 1. On the history of Ancient ' 
Persia, in four Tabaqas — 




(1) Pishdadiyan . , 


12 

O'- 

{:!) Kayiiniyan 


12 1 

1 

(3) Muluku't-Tuwa'if . 

•2.S' 3r.' 

^ ! 

1 

(4) Sasuniydn 


Ri I 

1 

Qixm On tlie iii--tory of tlie 

Prophet Muliainmad and tlie 
Caliphate, in four ilaqalas — 



i 

(1) Life of the Prophet 

•Vi'-OO- 

44 

! .VS'-HH' i 40 

(2) The Four Orthodox 
Caliphs. 

99'-118' 

19 

104>’- ' 

(3) The Uinayyad Calijihs 

ns'-uo'' 

'1'2 

120'-- 1 

(4) The ‘Abbu-'^id Caliphs 

140''-183- 

43 

l.-)l"- 

History of the Hour^e of Ohazna 

lS4b_212-‘ 

28 

204 ' 

! 
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Eqidniltnf Folios in India Office MS. (I.O.) 
and Britif^h Mn^enni MS. (B.M.). 


Fols. in Xo. of Fols. ix Xo. of 
I.O. Fols. B.M. Fols. 


History of the House of Seljuq . . 

2I.S>>-234>> , 

21 

237"-26I>> 

24 

History of the Khwarazmshahs 
(incomplete). 

236'-246>> 

10 

2G3>>- 


History of the Salghuris of Fars 

(Omitted) i 


268-- 


History of the Ismahlis — - 

1 




(a) Of the Maghrib 

(Omitted) ' 


273>>-290- 

17 

(6) Of Persia . 

(Omitted) 


290--307- 

17 

History of Oghuz and his 
descendants, the Turks. 

247’’-258" ' 

; 1 

II 



History of China and Manchuria 

i 259 282'‘ 




History of the Israelites 

283>'-307'* 

24 



History of the Franks, and their 
Emperors and Popes. 

307>>-368^ 

61 



History of the Indians, with very 
full account of Buddhism and 
its founder Sakyamuni. 

368''-402» 

I 

1 

1 

34 




The M’hole of this great and important histoiy M’ould, 
I think, be most conveniently published in seven volumes, 
none of which should exceed in size my edition of 
Dawlatshah. Of these, three volumes should contain 
Rashidu’d-Din’s first volume, i.c. the special history of 
the Mongols, and four volumes his second volume, on 
general history. The contents of these seven volumes 
I should apportion as follows: — 
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PLAX OF EDITION OF JAMI'U’T-TAWAUrKH IN 
SEVEN VOLUMES. 

I. Special History of Mongols and Turks. 

VoL. I. From the beginning of the book to the end of Chingiz 
Khan’s biography (I.O., ff. 411-520 = fi. 109; B.M., ff. 414- 
538 =fE. 124). 

VoL. II. From the accession of Ogotay to the end of Timur 
(I.O., ff. 521-577 = ff. 56; B.M., ff. 539-610 = ff. 71). This 
is the portion on -^hich M. Bloehet is now engaged, but 
owing to the copious and learned notes which he has added, 
it may possibly have to be divided into two parts for 
publication, which procedure may, of course, prove necessary 
in the case of other volumes. 

VoL. III. From the accession of Hulagu to the death of Ghazan 
(B.M., ff. 610-728 = ff. 118; part only of this is found in 
I.O., ff. 577-599 = ff. 22). Hulagu’s life, as already noted, 
was published by Quatremere in 1836, but since this 
edition is rare, costly, and very bulky, it would be desirable 
to reprint it with the succeeding portion of the Mongol 
history, including the later supplement on the reigns of 
Ifljayth and Abu Sah'd. 

II. General History of other Nations. 

VoL. IV. The Introduction to Vol. II, with the history of 
Persia down to the end of the Sasanian dynasty, followed by 
the biography of the Prophet Muhammad (I.O., ff. l’’-99® ; 
B.M., ff. l-104'i). 

Vol. V. The entire history of the Caliphate, from Abu Bakr to 
al-Musta‘sim (I.O., ff. 99^-183®- = ff. 84; B.M., ff. 104'’-204 
= ff. 100). 

VoL. VI. History of the post-Muhammadan dynasties of Persia, 
i.e., the Ghaznawis, Seljuqs, Khwarazmshahs, Salghuris, and 
Ismahlis (B.M., ff. 204-307 = ff. 103; part only of this is 
found in I.O., ff. 184'>-246*> = ff. 62). I already possess 
a complete transcript of the history of the Isma'i'h's made 
from the B.M. MS. 

VoL. \ II. The remainder of the work, comprising the history 
of the Turks, Chinese, Israelites, Franks, and Indians (I.O., 
ff. 247‘’-402=‘ = ff. 155 ; B.M., ff. 307“-413 = ff. 106). 
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I propose now briefly to enumerate the MSS. of the 
whole or portions of this work with which I am 
acquainted, or of which I have found any record. 


1. British MnsEUJi. 

(1) Add. 7628 (dated a.d. 1433), one of the best and most 

complete MSS. 

(2) Add. 16,688 (fourteenth century), containing the latter half 

of Vol. I (=fi. 561-728 of the previous MS.), viz., the 
reigns of Juji and his successors to Ghazan, followed by 
a brief account of LTljaytu (Khuda-banda). llieu describes 
this text as much more correct than the preceding one. 

(3) Add. 18,878 (a.u. 1828-9), containing part of Vol. II, 

viz., the history of the Chinese, the Franks, and the 
Indians. Eieu describes it as incorrect and defective. 

(4) Or. 1684 (a-P- 1850), transcribed from the Lucknow 

copy. Part of Vol. II (=ff. 206-302 of Add. 7628), 
containing the history of the Ghaznawis, the Seljhqs 
(with the appendix of Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Ibrahim), 
the Khwarazmshahs (fuller than in the older MS.), the 
Salghuris of Fars (also fuller than usual), and the Isma'ilis. 

(5) Or. 2007 (a.u. 1851), copied for Elliot from the Calcutta 

MS., containing the history of India and the refutation of 
Metempsychosis. 

(6) Or. 1786 (nineteenth century), containing the history of the 

Chinese, Franks, and Indians. 

(7) Or. 1958 (A.n. 1850) contains only the headings of sections 
and chapters, copied from the MS. belonging to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

(8) Or. 2062 (Elliot’s MS.). If. 24-59 contain the section 

on India. 

(9) Or. 2927 (a.h. 994 = a.d. 1586) contains the whole of 

Vol. I, including the history of Gaykhatu (missing in some 
MSS.) and Ghazan. 

(10) Or. 2885 (a.h. 1030 = a.d. 1621) contains Vol. 1 down to 
the reign of Ghazan, with the supplement on Hljaytu and 
Abu Sa‘id. 


J.K..A.S. 1908. 


3 
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2. IxDi.i Office. 

(11) No. 3521). (= Ethe, 2828), a fairly complete copy, the one 

which I have used in writing this article, and of which the 
contents have already been fully indicated (a.u. 1671). 

(12) No. 1784 (= Ethe, 17), containing Vol. I only. 


3. Bodleiax. 

(13) No. 23 (Ethe = Elliot, 377), dated a.h. 944 (=a.d. 1537). 

containing Vol. I in its entirety, including, apparently, the 
reign of Uljaytu. 

4. Royal Asiatic Society. 

(14) The MS. described by Morley on pp. 8-11 of his 

Beseriptice Catalogue, containing (in the Arabic version) 
fragments of the history of the Prophet and his followers ; 
the concluding portion of the history of Khita, the history 
of India, with the account of Buddha and the refutation 
of the doctrine of Metempsychosis; and part of the history 
of the Jews. The MS. is dated a.h. 714 (= a.D. 1314). 

5. Rylaxds Libeaky, Manchestek. 

. In the Hand-list of Lord Crawford’s Oriental MSS. 
(which have now, unhappily for scholars, passed into the 
less liberal control of Mrs. Rylaiids), two manuscripts, 
Nos. 364'> and 406, are mentioned on p. 166, opposite the 
entry Jdmi‘ut-Taivarikh. No particulars are there given, 
but Mr. H. W. Hogg has kindly supplied me with a copy 
of the notes on these MSS. made by Mr. Michael Kerney, 
with some further annotatioms of his own. From these 
the following brief notices are compiled : — 


(15) No. 364^ (Persian), ff. 27-65. 1 he account of Buddha 

(Sakyamuni), re-translated (as appears from inscriptions in 
Persian and English) from the Arabic version of the 
Jdmi'u’t-Tawdrikh. 
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(16) No. Ii.06, if. 190 of 27-5 x 16-2 c. and 17 lines, incomplete 
at end, modern (about 100 years old). It is described as 
being, apparently, a compendium of Universal History from 
tbe Ja.mi‘w' t-Tawdrikh, and contains the history of Ancient 
Persia down to the Arab Invasion and death of Tazdigird, 
the pre-Islamic history of the Arabs, and the histories of 
the Jews, of the Grreeks, of the Homan Empire down to 
A.H. 717 ( = A.n. 1317), including the Popes, and of the 
Chinese. 

6. Bibliotheuue Xatioxale, Pams. 

(For further particulars see Blochet’s Catalogue of 
the Persian MSS. in this Library, vol. i, pp. 201-204, 
Nos. 254-258.) 

(17) No. 25!f (= Suppl. Pen., 1113). Vol. i (Mongol History), 

defective at the beginning, many lacunae, fourteenth 
century of our era. 

(18) No. 255 ( = Suppl. Pen., 209). Vol. i, with the 

Appendix on the reigns of ITljaytu and Abu Sa'fd, dated 
A.H. 837 (= A.D. 1433-4). This was one of the MSS. used 
by Quatrem^re for his edition. 

(19) No. 256 Ancien fonds Pers., 68). The Mongol history 

(vol. i) down to the end of Chingiz Khan : fourteenth 
century of our era. 

(20) Nos. 257-258 (= Suppl. Pen., 126J)-1365). Vol. ii (the 

part dealing with general history), part ii, comprising the 
history of the Isma‘ilis, Turks, Chinese, Indians, Ghaznawis, 
Seljuqs, Khwarazmshahs, and Salghurids. 

7. Vienna. 

(See Flugel’s Catalogue, vol. ii, pp. 179-181, Nos. 957 
and 958.) 

(21) No. 957. Part of vol. i (Mongol history), described as 

containing only about one-third more than the portion 
published by Quatremere (the life of Hiilagu), and thence 
onwards to the death of Ghazan Khan, i.e. the second 
half of vol. i, ch. ii, section 2 (on Chingiz Khan and his 
successors). 
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(22) No. 958. The supplement to the portion described 
immediately above, viz., from the accession of Uljaytu 
(Khuda-banda) to a.h. 820 (= a.d. 1417). This supple- 
ment does not, of course, form part of the original 
work, but was composed for Shahrukh (a.h. 807-850 = 
A.D. 1404-1447). 


8. M UNICH. 

(See Aumer’s Catalogue, pp. 69-72, Nos. 207 and 208.) 

(23) No. 207. This contains, apparently, the greater part of 

vol. i, on the history of the Mongols, including that of 
Ghazan Khan. It is dated a.h. 952 (= a.d. 1545-6), and 
is described as being very well written. 

(24) No. 208. Various portions of vol. ii (General History). 

9. CONSTANTINOPDI:. 

(25) In the Catalogue of the Mosque Library of St. Sophia, 

No. 3034, mention is made of a volume of the Jdmi'u't- 
Tawdr'thk, which appears to contain the history of Chingiz 
Khan, i.e. in all probability the whole or the greater part 
of vol. i of the JdmiHiH-Tawdrikh. It is not clear whether 
the date a.h. 785 ( = a.d. 1383-4) mentioned by the 
catalogue is intended to represent the date of transcription 
or not, 

10. Eatebtt ms. (copied from MS. 14 of Bengal As. Soc.). 

(26) A quite modem but clearly written copy, containing a large 

portion of Vol. II (the General History), viz. : — 

(1) History of the Turks (ff. 1-23“). 

(2) History of the Khans of Chin u Machin (ff. 23'’-44'‘). 

(3) History of the Ghaznawi's (ff. 49'>-118''). 

(4) History of the Seljuqs, with the Appendix (ff. 120'>- 

184»). 

(5) History of the Khwarazmshahs (ff. 184‘‘-21la). 


This manuscript has now been acquired by the Trustees 
of the Gibb Memorial Fund. 
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The list of MSS. here cfiven is not complete, since other 
MSS. exist in India, Russia, and probably elsewhere, but it 
is sufficient to show that, primd facie, ample materials 
exist for the complete edition of this work, which is so 
much needed, and which, as clearly appears from the 
minutes of meetings held on July 20th, 1903, and 
October 16th, 1903, was from the first contemplated by 
the Trustees of the Gibb IMemorial Fund. 
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III. 

THE PAHLAVI TEXTS OF YASHA LXX (Sp. LXIX), 

FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TREATED.* 

By professor LAWRENCE MILLS. 

rpo those ^ (Supreme Persons) do I sacrifice ; to them - 
do I come on for friendly aid, who are the Amesa- 
spentas, who rule aright, who establish (all things) well ; 
(2) and to® that Chief would I* take up (or ‘celebrate’ 
my song), to that God and ritual Chief do I sacrifice 
who is Auharmazd,® (3) the Creator, the Rejoicer, the 
Producer of every benefit.® (4) And I sacrifice to the 
Chief who is Zartust, the Spitaman. 

The Holy Statutes are ‘proclaimed. 

(5) And I would proclaim our institutes, or ‘ statutes,’ 
those, — (even) ours, — which are the flawless (ones) (lit. 


* Translations into Parsi-Per.sian and Gujarati, from texts uneollated 
and otherwise of an uncritical character, have alone preceded this. The 
Pahlavi text of this section has been carefully prepared with all the MSS. 
collated, and will appear in due course. 

' Correctly conjecturing a tan, for the tdm of .some MSS. 

- Here, however, in error, as ‘tern’ refers anticipatively to Ahureni-. 

^ A r is an error, as ae^a is nom. 

■* A P* singular was erroneously seen here, perhaps to carry on the 
thoughts of yam! and of ya.sd!. As gerente was mistaken, it was probably 
thought to mean ‘ take,’ to a ‘ ijir' ; so, rather than ‘ make,’ vebedunam-e ; 
we had better read i-axiliomm-e, same characters; the Pers., however, 
has amr kiiiiam. 

^ Did the translator fail to see that Ahura was one of the Amesaspentas ? 
The original passage is particularly interesting as to this point. 

'■ The Pers. has iii^nat for dzadlh (or avadlh) = vohu ; ar§a should 
properly be read for aSa throughout. 
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‘ the purity ’), [that is to say, in the matter of their 
(administration) I would act as blameless (lit. ‘ pure ’)] ; — 

(6) those do I proclaim and inculcate upon persons 

(7) which are the in.stitutes (of) Auliurinazd, and (of) 
Vail man, (of) AsavahiXt, (8) and (of) Satrcver, and of 
Spendarnwi, and (of) Haurvadat, and (of) Amer'dat, 
(9) which are (established for) the Herd's body, and (for) 
the Herd’s soul, and (for) Aiiharinazd’ s Fire, — (10) which 
are the statutes (of) SroS, the Holy,^ and (of) RaXn , the 
most just, and (of) Mi^ra of the wide pa.stures, (11) and 
(of) the Holy Wind, and (of) the good DSn of the Mazda- 
yasnians, (12) and which are also the statutes of the afi’in 
blessing of the pious and of the good (ones), and of the 
genuine fidelity (lit. ‘absence of deceit’), of the pious and 
good (ones), and of the (non-infidel (siv)) non-offensiveness 
(of ‘ the absence of the outlandish unbelief,’ ‘ of the non- 
Iranianism ’ ) - of the good and piou.s ones, (18) that we 
may with invitations ^ make known (possibly ‘that we 
may gain ; see ndSlnui) what is sacred (or ‘bounteous’'*) 
in (these) communications (lit. ‘ in speech ’) : that is to say, 
(the writer meant) ‘at will let it .so be,’ (that is, ‘let him 


^ M'as not mistaken for an acc. of = risliti, possibly of another 

accent. The Pers. also renders ; though I do not think this quite 
decisive. The ^ is the Pahlavi sign for *y,' here again occurring in 
the middle of an Av, M'ord, as having also its inherent vowel ‘ u.’ There 
is no such word as a-yTm here present : the form is a^yam, an acc. sg. 
masc. ; see Z.P.M.U., Oct., 1898. 

I can only suggest an an-avar-nxti here, the ‘a’ in -araur being the 
result of epenthetic anticiyiation of the following ‘ ’ in * the most 
non-irreligious (sir), ‘ a’ prir- before mr— ‘ the one having no irreligious 
speech ; ‘ who does not express himself in an unorthoflox manner.’ The 
Persian reads arCinagl, translating hj-azdr.'i + bi-rat>zlda?i (so) ; while the 
gloss to Visp. X, 10, would suggest the further idea of a ‘ not un- 
Iranianism ’ (?) ; anardiiakik to be read here ? 

The Persian has da^^at Icunam ~ ‘ I make invitation,’ ‘ I invite.’ 

^ I cannot always accede to the meaning ‘ holy ’ for ffpenta = afzunJg^ but 
bounteous alone hardly conveys the idea ; ‘beatifying with prosperity,’ 
‘ sacred good fortune,’ seem to be the ideas involved. ‘ Holy,’ with the 
most, has, on the other hand, seemed to me to be too credulous. 
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SO bestow these advantages (“ these blessings ) as the 
Prince-benefactors of Thy ^ Province ). 

Prayers for Participations in the Cause. 

(14) A profitable communication (‘useful voice,’ not 
seeing a nom. pi. in suyamna) let them bear (seeing 
a ‘barentu’ for ‘ bare Mo ’)--, — promoters of the general 
prosperity (^Saosyants) and may we be® (profit-bearers) 
and successful ; and may we be Auharmazd s friends, as 
(His) assisting person(s)p (15) yea, may we be like one 
who, as a man, has been (active) in the thinking of the 
good thoughts, in the speaking of the good words, and in 
the doing of the good deeds of the holy man.° 

Prayers for Spiritual Approaches. 

(16) (Inform us then) how,® as (being) of good thought, 
he {Vah'man'] ma\’ approach us,^ also how may he approach 
us as endowed ufith the mental cheerfulness (‘ with a con- 
fident estimate ’) as regards the two interests, [when I would 
etfeetually maintain (literally ‘ I would well work,’ ‘ when 


^ Is it ‘ of the XXX ? provinces ’ ; hardly ; see the I-k or r-k recurring ; 
see also the Persian tu. Was this *tak.' however, accidentally occasioned 
by the foregoing letters -tu. -tu ? Lak seems to render the A resta rii as ‘ ra. ’ 

- Recalling Y. XXXIII, 9. 

Recalling Y. XXX, 9. 

■* Referring to the rdzi^to .... a.sO't of XXXI, 22. 

“ Here I suggest as alternative reconstruction of the original : ‘ who 
(read yui) with the good thoughts of the holy man thinking, with the 
good words of the holy man speaking, and with the good deeds of the 
holy man acting . . . .' Or, otherwise again, putting mainimna 

(mainyamana) in the sg. ; read - ho , to smooth the sense. 

Nothing is more erroneous than to refrain from restoring texts, which 
is the chief business of reproduction ; no texts of any kind exist which 
are perfect. Our incipient confidence is illusive ; approximation only is 
to be expected. 

^ So, as the original in yadil, a ijOii is better rendered in this sense, 
here avoiding the interrogative. 

Recalling \. XLIV, 1, and Y. XLIY, 8, so mistaking only the 
immediate subject. 
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I would carefully further and adjust ’) the interests of 
Heaven and those of the world]. (17) How^ may my 
.soul approach that which is the good mental joyfulness 
(or ‘ the one endowed with it ’) ? 

Sacrificial to the Waters, etc. 

(18) And I sacrifice to the forth-flow- of all the good 
waters [and with joyfulness of mind®] and to their counter- 
flow ^ [ebb and flow] ® and to their taking-up ? ® (the 
return, or counter-flow, of the flood-tides ( ?), or freshets) ; 
(or ‘ to their absorption ’ (into the atmosphere (?) for further 
i-ainfalls)). (19) And to Berejya, sovereign of ladies ' 
(so, — here, however, with great error for herezantem = 

‘ exalted,’ which is properly rendered ‘ hulancl’ as it occur.s 

^ Here interrogative ; see Y. XLIV, 8e. 

- It is interesting to notice that fravdme>n\ rather than frandmehi\ 
is here indicated by the sense of frditim ; so also the Persian Pahl. text 
writes fravume^n, but it has a curious Persian transl. pah mashitr (so), as 
if the utterance of vocal doctrinal expressions M-ere seen ; mn^hnr renders 
dfrlnagdn, etc., at times. 

^ A repetition from 16 and 17. 

^ The Pers. transl. has pazirah raftan. 

® One might suppose that the ‘ tides ’ were referred to, but the localities 
were inland. 

® Jareitlm is here referred to a jar — ‘ garj' ‘ to seize ' ; so the Pers. 
translates tjTrihii \ I still prefer ‘their roar,’ as in S.B.E. xxxi, 1887 ; 
‘ their “ taking-up in vapour’ Mould be too advanced. 

This translation may indeed ])ossibly be correct in essence, as the 
word may in fact refer to ‘ladies,’ but the form of its translation was 
j)robably, if not evidently, an error owing to the same common mistake, 
which I have so often endeavoured to rectify. The long ‘ of is 

one of those relics of the original Pahlavi-Avesta signs, which I find to be 
*^0 frequent in the Avesta-M’riting ; in the original Pahl.-Avesta it equals 
y, as well as F, d, g, etc. ; and it has here its inherent vowel ‘ a ’ (or ‘ e ’), 
as so often. The M'ord is x^a^rfynw (or ‘ -yem '), of course agreeing with 
‘ ahtirtinj acc. sg. masc., though this last M'ord shoM's an interesting case 
where * aliiira does not reler to ^ A.hvra Mazda' ; acc. sg. 

masc. is as impossible as an a^im ot that force, or as a hnfJm, etc. ; see 
again Z.D.M.tT., Oct., 1898, etc., and the previous article. 

X^a&riyem may, however, exactly mean ‘appertaining to the protection 
of ladies.’ I preferred, hoM'ever, in S.B.E. to avoid this opjiortunity to 
follow tradition. 
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below), and to the brilliant^ one Ainirn Napat, of the 
swift horses (the Lightning) ; (20) and there is,- (meaning 
‘let there be’), this hearing--^ for the sacritice, praise, 
propitiation, and afrin-service of (or ‘ for ’) the (entire) 
sacred world. (21) And I .sacrifice to Sros, the Holy (the 
‘ Ear of God,’ so elsewhere as the ‘ Hearing of our 
sacrifice ’), and to the lofty Chief who is the Auhamnazd 
(Himself), (22) who is the (one) eminent above Asa^\ 
[that is to say, of the Yazats whose body is Asa, He is 
the great One], who is the most (closely) approaching 
above Asa (meaning (?) ‘more closely approaching than 
Am ’), [that is to say, the business which it is necessary 
to attend to with sagacity is attended to in advance® (or 
‘ more fully so ’) by Him]. 

(23) And to all the reported words® of ^ ZartiuSt do 
I sacrifice [to the Avesta and the Zand ®], and to all 
performance of good deeds,® which have been done up to 
the present, and to those also ■which are (to be) done [from 
the present forth]. 

' The ‘ brilliant ’ one postulates a meaning ‘ to lighten ’ in the root of 
xSnetem ; this I can hardly accept, though ‘ brilliant ’ is well enough 
adapted to the context here. 

STdoad understood in this sense ; see also 21, not as mere ‘ hearing,' 
however, but as accepted ‘ hearing ’ ; the ‘ heeding ’ on the part of God 
regarded as the object of the sacrifice, while srao-^ci also elsewhere 
undoubtedly means ‘the heeding on the part of man,’ and even ‘toward 
man ’ ; see the Gathas, Y. XLV, 5. 

“ The ait = ‘ is ’ shows a failure to notice the imperative in asfu ; ‘ let 
this heeding be . . . .’ Was nsti read, as in some MSS., for astii ? 

In one ‘ good ’ MS. , K. 4 (?), I think, all the w's are written as i’s. 

^ So, far better than • eminent from His Holiness ’ ; if we can avoid 
this last : see also za'j. i mas., ‘even more closely attentive than ASa ’ ; 
‘ the most (fully) arrived from would invert the relation ; Ahura is 

the subject ; God would not so naturally be so referred to. 

^ The idea of ‘ anticipated information ’ is elsewhere prominent. 

“ The traditional sayings. 

■ So the most MSS. with the original : but B. om. the f. 

* As if the whole Aresta. together with its commentaries, were from 
Zartust, whereas we should have correctly ‘ O ZartuU ’ ; see the original. 

Hardly ‘ his " deeds here ; see the future referred to. 
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MSS. CECIL BENDALL. 

Edited by LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIX. M.R.A.S. 

II. Fragments kn ecriture Gupta du Nord. 

C’est ^ I’ingenieuse patience d’un ami desinteresse que je dois 
de pouvoir presenter ici une transcription complete de ces 
fragments ; les notes aussi, dans 1’ ensemble, Ini appartiennent. 

Le premier moroeau (A), quatre feuillets numerates 26-29, met 
en scene les Bouddhas de tout le cosmos, avec leurs Bodhisattvas 
et leurs Sravakas. Ces saints personnages vont se rendre dans 
notre univers (Saha) ou Sukyamuni leur revelera la dbarani 
Bharmahrdayasamucchrayayidhvamsanl. “Ne craignez pas de ne 
pas trouver place dans la Saha,” expliquent les Bouddhas a leurs 
auditeurs, “ car Sakyamuni possMe le pouvoir de faire tenir sur 
un grain de poussiere tout I’element ‘ terre ’ de tons les univers,” 
etc. Nous ne sommes pas, que je sache, renseignes ailleurs sur 
ce pouvoir magique de praresa. 

II n’est pas certain que le deuxieme fragment (B), une feuille 
incomplete, fasse partie du meme ouvrage. C’est un specimen 
de la litterature d’exorcisme et qui presente avec I’Atanatiyasutta 
des ressemhlances assez etroites. 

MS. A. 

26 (p°). 

[PI. 1. A. la. ( = x. b. 2.). 

1. [p]rav[e]savyakaran[im] bhaisa[in]t[e] ^ adh[i]sth[i]ta 
cany[o]nyain anum[o]dita [ye] [p]y [e]v[e]ha dasasu 
diksu biiddlia bhagavaiitali tisthanti yapayamti 
dharma[in] ca desayanti s[arve] 

' On attend une forme du passe : ‘ont dit,’ correspondant a adhisthita, 
amunodita. [L. V. P.] 
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2. te buddliii bhagavantas tam \'ajradhaniiasamata[m] 

pratitya dharmahrdayasamiiechraj'avidhvamsanim 
nama dharanimudrapadaprabhedapra\esavyakara- 
nim bhiisam- 

3. te dhitisthanty anyonyam caniiinodante — ye py 

anagate dlivani dasasu diksv anyoiiyasu loka- 
dhiitusu tathagatarhantal.i sauiyaksambuddha 
bhavisyanti ~ te pimam 

4. vajradliarmasaiuatairi pratitja dharmalirdayasamu- 

cchrayavidhvamsanim nama dharanimudrapada- 
prabhedapravesavyakaranim bhasisyante dhistha- 
syamty anyonyam ca- 

•5, numodisyante j; atha khalu tesu buddhaksetresu ye 
bodhisatvas te tan prati prati buddhan bliagavatab 
paripraksuli katamasau bhagavamn asmabhir asruta- 
6. (~^) p[u]rva vajradhar[m]a[sama]tain pratitya 
dharmahrdayasam[u]c[ch]raya[v]i[dhv]am[sa]- 


26 (v^). 

[Pl.Z A. lb. ( = x. a. 2.). 

1. [ni] dharanimudrapadaprabhedaprav[e]savyakarani ^ 

^yayam [e]va bahugunakar[i] ~ evam ac[in]tya- 
dha[r]inagunasainan vagata [ m ] sar vadharmana va - 
rana .... 

2. vad upasamakariin desayatu bhagavams tam vajra- 

dharmasamata[m] pratitya dharmahrdayasamu- 
cchrayavidhvamsanim dharanimudrapadaprabheda- 
pravesavyakarani[in] 

3. sarvamarabalapramardanakarini yavad anupadhisese 

nirvanadhatau parinirvapanim bahujanahitaya 
bahujanasukhaya lokanukampayai mahato 


' ~ est un trait indiquaut que, sur la ligne, aucuii caractere ne 
[irecede ou ne suit. 

i me parait assure par les traces visible. 

= Lire stuyam. [Peut-etre : ya evam daftiP?— L. V. P.] 
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4. janakayasyartliaya hitaya sukhaya devamanusyanam 
atha te biiddha bhagavantalis tan bodhisatvan 
evam aliub vayain api kulaputras tain saham lo- 

o. kadhatum ganiisyamo yatra sa sakyainunis tathagato 
viharaty arhan saniyaksambuddhab ye pi dasasu 
diksu buddba bliagavanta etarhi tisthanti yapa- 
6. [yanti] ^ [>^y]o[iiy]'is[u] [IJokadhatusu 

[t]e sa[rv]e sabodhisatvaganaparivrtali sasravaka- 
samghapuraskrtab tarn saliam lo- 


27 (c ). 

[PL 1. A. •2a. ( = x. b. 3.). 

1. [ka]dhatu[m] gain[i]syanti ~ yatra sa sakyamunis 

tathagat[o] v[i]haraty a[r]han samyaksa[m]buddhah 
tena sakyamuniiui tathagatena sardliam imam 
vajradharmasamata[m] pra- 

2. titya dharmahi'dayasamucchrayavidhvamsani[m] 
nama dharanimudrapadaprabhedapraveiiavyakara- 
niin bhasisyante dhisthasyanti anyonyam canu- 
modisyante sa- 

3. rvasatvahitaya duscaritakarmanivaranaya bhadra- 

caryaprapuranaya anuttarajfianaparipuryai sarve 
te buddba bhagavanto dya tain saham lokadhatuin 
samni- 

4. patya bodhisatvaganapa^i^•l•tah sravakasamgha- 

puraskrtii iinain vajradhannasamatam pratitya - 
dharmahrdayasanmcchrayavidlivamsani[m] dhara- 

nimudra- 

5. padaprabhedapravesavyakaranim bhasisyante ~ tad 

yo ynsmakain icchati tain vajradharmasaniatam 
pratitj'a dharmahrdayasamucchrayavidhvamsani[m] 

na- 


^ I.e. anyo'. 
" Ecrit rya. 
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6. [ma dh]a[ranimudrapadaprabh]e[da]p[ra]ve.'<av[y]aka- 
raniin srot[u]in tarns capraiiie ^ yasamkliyeyan (-'■ ) 

27 (V ). 

iP/. A. 21,. (=x. a. 3.i. 

1- - kabuddhaks[e]ti [e] buddhan blia^ava 

tab tisthatah pujayitum tam ca dliarinain srotuiii 
tarns ca sarvabuddha- 

2. bodhisatvadevavisayamaravisayabuddliaksetralainka- 
ravyuhan drastum asrutapurvam ca balmbuddha- 
■sammiipatam drastum * ainta ctarhy asmabhih 
sardham aga- 

d. cchatu tam .saham lokadhatum yatra sa sakyamunis 
tathagato viliaraty arhan samyaksambuddlio tha 
te bodhisatva maha.satvas tan buddhan bhagavata 
evam ahu- 

4. r evarn bhadanta bhagavan gacchamo vavam tatha- 
gatena sardham sahaiu lokadhatum yatra sa 
sakyamunis tathagato viharaty arhan samyak- 
sambuddhas tam asruta- 

0. ptirvam vajradhanuasamata[in] pratitya dharaiahr- 

dayasamucclirayavidlivamsanin dharanimudrapada- 
prabhedapravesavyakaranim sravanaya tatra va- 
il. j^am ekakalaikasamayaikab[u]d[dlia]k[s]etre tan 
apra[m]eyasamkliyeyau buddhan bhagavata- (~) 

28 {r ) 

IP/. 1. A. 3ii. ( = x. b. 4.). 

1. s t[i]sthant[o] yapayantah pujay[i]syamas tesam 

cantikad dhai'ma[m] srosyama tatra ca vayaiu 
caturbhir rddhivisayavyuhais tam saham loka- 
dhatum samanu- 

' Ici un trait d'union, la courbure flu bord supprimant la place 
(Vecrire. 

- Le. 

" Ici un trait d'union, meme raison qiie supra. 

^ MS. semble porter drashinamta ou drastiwta. 
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2. krtiin draksyaniah tarns ca inahasamiipatavyuham 
draksyamah saced vayam tati’a buddhaksetre 
tasyain dharanyam bhasyainanayam sthanam 
lapsyamahe tarns ca bu- 

d. ddhan bliagavato vanditum saksyamah paryupasitum 
pujayitum dharniam ca srotum tarns ca yatha- 
saiinipatitan bodliisatvan mahasatvan ity atha te 
buddha bhaga- 

4. vantah prati prati buddhaksetre tan svaii svan bodhi- 

satvan mahasatvams tarns ca mahasravakan evaiii 
ahull mil yuj’am kulaputra evam kiimksata maivain 
ci- 

5 . kitsadhvam tatra lokadhatau pravesasthanavakasam 

pratih ^ tat kasya hetoh ananto buddhanam bhaga- 
vata[m] buddha visaj'^avatarasamataj nanakausa- 
(i. l[ya]sat[kar]mavipakah vistirnavakasah sakalapu[ny- 
al.i sa] 


28 (I/). 

[P/. ?. A. 3b. ( = x. a. 4.). 

1. sakyamunis tathagato mahopilyakausalyasanianva- 

gatah ye kecit kulaputrah satvilh satvadhatusa[m]- 
grahasann[i]h[i]tah dhatvilyatanasa- 

2. nnisritas tesilm satviinam .saced ekaikasya suineru- 

pramilna atmabhavo bhavet parikalpam upadayah - 
saktal.i sa sakyamunis tathagatas tan sa- 
d. rvasatvan evamrupiltmabhavan ekasmim sarsapaphale 
pravesayitum ekaikas ca satvovistirnavisayilvakasab 
syan na ca parasparam te caksusa 
4. abhasam agaccheran na ca tasy ^ aikasya sarsa- 
paphalasya sarva.satvamahatmabhavapravesenon- 
atvam va purnatvam va prajnayeta evamrupena 
ku- 


^ El '.■enr do scribe, comme plu'^iciirs autres. 
- Memo crreur que ci-deS'^HS a pratih. 

Ecrit 


j.K.A.s. 1908. 


4 
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5. laputra upayakausalyena samanvagatah sa sakyainunis 

tathagata iti ~ H punar aparam kulaputrak yavat 
karkasatvam tat sarvam prthividha- 

6. (~) tuli saktah sa sakyamunis tathagatas tarn 

sarvam prthividhat[u]- 

■29 (r-). 

[Pt. 1. A. 4a. ( = x. b. 1.1 

1. [in e]karajagr[e] pravesayitu[in] na ca tas 3 -[ai]kara- 

[jajgrasya sarvaprthividhatupravesenonatvani va 
purnatvain va prajnayeta anenaivamrupeno- 
payakau- 

2. salyena samanvagata sa sakyamunis tathagatah punar 

aparam kulaputra j’at kiin ci dravatvam prajna- 
yate tat sarvam abdhatuh saktahi sa sakj-amu- 
d nis tathagatas tarn sarvam abdhatum ekabalagro 
pravesajdtum na ca tasjmikasjm balagrasya sarvab- 
dhatupravesenonatvam va purnatvam va pra- 
jnaye- 

4. ta ~ II punar aparam kulaputrak j^ah kascid vayu- 

dhatuh prajnayate saktah sa sakj'amunls tatha- 
gatas tarn sarvam vajmdhatum ekasmin romakupe 
pra- 

5. kseptuni tatra ca sarvo vilj’udhatus tasmiinn ekaro- 

makupe vistirnavakasah svavisayava ^ samcaret [ 
punar apararn kulaputra jmvad usna- 

29 (u”). 

iPl.fi. A. 4b. { = x. a. I.). 
1. [t]va[m] prajnayat[e] tat sa[r]va[m] t[e]j[o]dhatuh 
utpannah utpannapurva utpatsyate va tarn sarva[ni] 
tejodhatum ekasmin paramanau pravesay[e]t ^ sa 
ca sarva[s] tej[o]dhat[uk] 

* Oi-dessous ^ v', 2, .^ttiri'^uyavat . 

“ Ou °ta. 
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2. tasinin paramanau vistirnavakasal.i svavisayavat 

samcaret |j punar aparam kulaputra yani kani ci 
dasasu diksu buddhaksetrani tani sarvani sardha[m] 

3. taili sarvasatvaih tais ca caturbhir mahabhutaih sa 

sakyamunis tathagatah ekarajagre pravesayitum 
saktas tasmims ca paramanurajasi te sarva- 

4. satvah saha tair mahabhutaih svavisayakarmanta- 

carino vistirnavakasa vicareyuh na ca paraspara- 
vihetha bhave na ca tasjmikarajagrasyona- 

5. t[v]am va purnatvam va prajiiayeta e%’arnrupenopa- 

yajnanakausalyena samanvagatah sa sakyamunis 
tathagatah || punar aparani kulaputra 


MS. B. 


1 . 


h. 


(r°) 


[PI. 1. B. la. ( = x. a. 5.). 


eva[m]cavaca[m] bhasant[i] nasti bhutarhajivitam~ 
yatra sakro devendro^ mantra[m] bhasati darunam ~ 
yatredam vasati sutram grame va nagare pi va 


na ta- 

[tra] . asmakam pravesain na labhamatha^ ~ 
evam daruna sutredam bhasitam samabandhanam 
yatra bhuta praveksyanti tatra [ . . ] jvalamti ca^ 
sarve nairayika duhklia bhu- 


^ Peut-etre, pour retablir le metre, pourrait-on supposer que le texte 
primitif portait un genitif en ana (admis en Sanskrit buddhique) dont 
la derniere voyelle formait samdhi avec la premiere de indro ; ainsi 
deranendro. 

- Suppleer vdso ? 

Ou lahhdma tha^. En tout cas la curieuse forme d’une P* personne 
du pluriel en matlia jiarait exister. Je serais porte, jiour ma part, 
a admettre qu’elle doit son origine a uii saindhi, a la fa^on du pali- 
prakrit, entre -ma et atha. 

^ Deux aksaras manquent. Leur omission et la lacune qui suit se 
corapliquent pour me rendre trop hasardeuse une restitution. 

24628 
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3. [ta] . . ^ vedanil ~ 

devarajana vacanam yas ca bliiito atikrainet 
kayasya bheda narakesu avicasuiy upapadyatii ~ 
yas capy atikrainet sutrain yatha bu- 

4 ^ — ^.1 

dhruvain viragita buddha yas ca sutram atikrainet 
bhasitainsutru buddliebhi ~ sanibuddhenaprakasitam 
- karunarucasya artiiaya raksaya 

5. . ca ~ 

sarvagralia pramucyatu ~ ye ca loke \ iliimsakah 
trasamtu uttrasante ca na ~ 

6. . . . ka® satam i (~) 

{ir). 

IPL B. lb. ( = x. b. j.). 

1 . aham vaksye 

•sarvabhutas ca yaksas ca ma ca liimsantu manusan 
tatra I'aisraN’ano raja sarvair yaksaih pnra.skrtah 
iipasamkramitvii .sambuddham \ audi- 
i. [turn] . w — ^ me* ~ 

vanditva sirasa padau krtiana ca pradaksinam ~ 
ekatainaiite .sthihitvana ima gatbam abliasi.su 
prabliainkaram nainasyaini ~ biiaiaiiirmuktanaya- 
3. [kam] 

\'am ajfiaya descsi dharmacaksuinan 
tatvam vira namasyaini ~lokaiiatliam narottamam'^ 
dhariiiena train lnaha^ h-a sainain preksa.si gautamali 
.subha- 

' Suppleer drlhthhi JihCiPilani'i 

M. E. .T. Rsp'.oii a projKJse la distribution des p^ias qui avait paru 
mal a-ssuree. [L. V. P.] 

Le Jc n e'.t [jas sdr. L m dans \itfam est irregulierement forme, mais 
est entiereiueut prul)able. 

.'^aiivprarnkraini:^ semble-t-il. 

Une [xu'tie du caractere manque, mais ra me semble certain, centre 
1 hypothese d un <■« on d un In. On ()eut conjecture!' qu'il y avait la 
un compose termine en hhnrn oii hhnrn. 

'> Cf. Orimblot. .Sept Suttas Palis, p. 324 : ku.^a/enn 
a/nanft>-s(l pi fam vadanti. [L. V. K] 
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4. [sitam] . . ^ sutram dharmaraja prabhamkara ~ 

tatrapy aham pravaksyami sambuddhali samanvahara- 
yaksapretya mama pretya upadenti vividha 
hastirupa sim- 

5. [ha] . . ® [vya]ghramrgarupakani ca 

asvarupah gavartipah kharostra eclakaiii ca 
sthulasirsah krsaga^la (~) 


^ II me semble a propos de supposer la ^ — — comme dans les padas 
impairs qui precedent, trayd pourrait alien. 

^ Si on mesure samUnrahara, on obtient un pada. — [Meme remarque 
que ci-dessus, B 1*^, note 2, p. 52.] 

® rupCi au moms tres-probable. 
sic. Lire "gala. 
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A COIN OF HUVISHKA. 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

rjiHE illustration A. at page 58 below shews a coin of 
Huvislika, the reverse of which has been presented 
by Thomas in this Journal, 1877. 212, plate, hg. 7 ; by 
Gardner in his Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and 
Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, plate 28, fig. 7 ; and 
by Cunningham in his Coins of the Kushdyis, plate 22, 
fig. 17. For the casts from which I illustrate this coin and 
two others which have to be noticed along with it, I am 
indebted to Mr. Allan, of the British Museum. 

The reverse of this coin shews a woman, standing, 
clothed with an hlmu.tion or short upper cloak over a 
chiton or long robe reaching down to her feet, holding 
a bow in her left hand, and drawing an arrow from the 
quiver with her right hand. There is, perhaps, a small 
crescent over her head : or that detail may be a part of 
the head-dress. The name attached to the figure is ’J-f'p® . 
♦ * * * * 

This coin appears to have been first described by Thomas, 
in this Journal, 1877. 213, No. 7. He read the name as 
ZEPo, and interpreted it as meaning Ceres (Demeter) but 
as denoting Diana. And he considered that the device 
was imitated from a certain coin of Augustus of B.c. 10. 
The reverse of that coin, however, illustration B., shews an 
appreciably difi'ereiit figure of Artemis or Diana; clothed 
indeed in a long flowing robe, but striding. A resemblance 
between the two figures is found only in the point that 
each of them holds a bow in the left hand and is drawing 
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an arrow from the quiver with the other liand. It cannot 
be said correctly that the device A. was an imitation of 
the device B. 

Von Sallet {Die Nachfolyev Alexandevif des Grossen, 202) 
rejected the reference to Ceres, and proposed to read the 
name as yeipo, — taking the fj, and e as combined in 
'■ monogram.” 

Gardner (op. cit., 144, No. 71) read the legend, .somewhat 
doubtfully, as MEIPo. He took the figure to be that of 
Artemis. And, in respect of the point that the name 
would denote the Sun -god, he said (introd., 61) ; — •“ I venture 
“to suggest that the word MEIPo is intended, for we find 
“in other instances that inappropriate legend sometimes 
“ accompanying tjqies which were, as we may conjecture, 
“ unintelligible to the die-cutter.” 

Stein took up this matter next, in the course of an 
article entitled “ Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian 
Coins,” which was published first in the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record, 1. 155 ff., and then, with some additions, 
in the Indian Antiquary, 17. 89 ff. He followed the 
belief that Kanishka founded the Saka era of A.D. 78, 
and that the coins of the Kanishka group are the latest 
of the so-called Indo-Scythic series, and present at least 
some deities of an unmistakably Zoroastrian character. 
His point of view was that “ these representations are, in 
“ fact, almost our only contemporary documents for that 
“ most obscure period in the history of Zoroastrian worship 
“ which intervened between the fall of the Ancient Persian 
“ Empire and the Sassanian revival,” and that the names 
of the non-Indian deities on the coins in question are 
mostly Middle Persian or Pahlavi. And under those 
influences he treated this particular name as follows (lA, 
17. 93), taking as his clue “the bow and aiTow in the 
hand of the deity.” He took the word tir, meaning in 
Pahlavi and Persian ‘ an arrow,’ which is a later appellation 
of the star Sirius whose Avestic name is Tishtrya, and is 
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also the name of the fourth Zoroastrian and Cappadocian 
monthd He inferred that an arrow “ in popular conception 
was evidently an attribute of the star ; ” and he found 
a passage in the Tir-Yasht, 8. 37, in which the sw'ift flight 
of the star Tishtrya is directly compared vvdth that of an 
arrow". He also found that in two of the best manuscripts 
the name of the fourth month in question is written Teipei. 
Accordingly, he analyzed the first letter of the word 
into a T followed bj- the characters £ and I combined. 
He thus read the name as T£IPo. And on the point that 
the figure is undeniablj’ that of a w'oman, he said : — “We 
“ need not attach much importance to the difficulty pre- 
“ sented by the apparently female character of the tjqpe. 
“ The latter is evidently a mere reproduction of the Greek 
“ Artemis, which was a type ready at hand for an Indo- 
“ Scythian die-cutter wishing to exhibit in his type the 
“ characteristic emblems of the Deity, bow and arrow.” - 
Finallj-, Cunningham {Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
2. 42), objecting to the association of a female figure with 
the name of a male god, preferred to read the name as 
ZElPo, and to identify the goddess with the Persian 
Zahra, \ enus. He remarked : — “ In the Arabic version 
“of the Acts of the Apo.stles [c. xix, 28] the Greek 
‘"'Apreyci is rendered by Zahra? We have also the 

He also (lA, 17. 9U, 92, 94) found Jlihr, Mithri, names of one of the 
other months, in the ilioro, Miiro, etc., on other coins of the same 
group; Athra, Atash, names of the ninth month, in the Athsho, 
Athosho, of the coins ; and Xantheri, Xanthn'ore, etc. , names of the 
sixth month, in the Shaoreoro, Shaureoro, of the coins. He seems, in 
fact, to have been far too much influenced by that line of thought. But, 
while we may differ from him in resjiect of some of his conclusions’ 
we cannot recognize too cordially the great service that he rendered by 
establishing the -v/i-value of the character |d. 

- It may be observed, however, that the arrow has no prominence on 
the coin : it is not shewn at all : the prominent attributes are the bow 
and the quiver. 

“ The passage is the well-known one;— “And when they heard these 
sayings, they were full of wrath, and cried out, saying, Great fa Diana 
of the Ephesians.” 
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.statement of Hesyehius, who .says Zap!}Te‘; ’’Aprefiif 
“ Ilepa-ai. As a final proof I may add that I possess two 
“ gold coins with exactly the same female figure with 
“ Bow and Quiver, both of which bear the legend of 
“ NANO. That Xanaia was the Eastern Venus we have 
“ the testimony of Plutarch and Klemens of Alexandria. 

The former says ‘ Artemis quam vocavit Anaitida,’ and 
“ the latter more directly says 'A^pohiTy^ Tapa'tSo<;.'’ Later, 
in his Coins of the Kushdns, adhering to his identification 
of the goddess with Zahra, he proposed to read the name 
as “ perhaps Z H Po ” (p. 6.S, No. 80), or “ doubtfully an 
ZElPo or ZEPo” (p. 97). 

***•*» 

My reading of this name differs from all tlie preceding 
readings. In the first syllable we certainly have a com- 
pound character. But we cannot recognize anything like 
Z, I, or T, as a part of it. We might recognize an M or 
an H, in combination with an epsilon, or even an epsilon 
and an iota ; the right limb of the M or H doing duty for 
also the principal part of the epsilon. But no similar 
instance of a ligature is found on any coins of this group, 
or, except in the actual “ monograms,” on any of the 
other coins ; and, as we have seen (this Journal, 1907. 
1044 If), the sign H with the value h is conspicuously 
absent from the coins of this group. In any case, however, 
it is out of the question that we should admit a female 
figure as an accompaniment to the name of a male god : 
there is nothing in the coins of the Kanishka group to 
justify so strange a treatment as that. 

I base my reading on what we have been told by Taylor 
regarding the disappearance of the character H with the 
value of the aspirate from the Greek alphabets, and the 
evolution of the rough breathing in its present form. He 
has .said (The Alphabet, 2. 80): — 

“ The process of formation can be conveniently traced 
“ on the coins of Heraclea, an Ionian colony in Lucania. 
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“ which supply an instructive series of chronological 
“ legends, extending from the close of the 5th century B.C. 
“ to the beginning of the 3rd. We have four successive 
“ types — 

“(1) HE prior to 400 B.C. 

“(2) HPAKAEION 400-350 B.C. 

“(3) hHPAKAHION 350-300 b.c. 

“(4) PHPAKAEION after 300 B.c. 

“ At first H is a mere guttural breath, E representing the 
“ long vowel e. In the next stage H denotes the aspirated 
“vowel 7te ( = English hay). The forms are then difFer- 
“ entiated and the sounds specialized, giving 1- = h} and 
“ H = e. The character p easily passed through L to 
“ which is the form of the rough breathing usual in 
“ minuscule MSS.” 

With that guide before us, I find in the first syllable of the 
word a ligature which, rare as such combinations 

were in the more ancient Greek writing, is one which is of 
no questionable nature but is of actual occurrence. The 
ligature consists of T- as a cursive form of the rough 
breathing P, prefixed to as a variety of the cursive 
eta, h. And the name given to us here is hhPo, = 'Ero, 
or more freely Hero, or (we may say) Heru : for the 
a-value of the o, see this Journal, 1907. 1046, and 
1045, note.- 

* 5 * » # 

The treatment of this matter would hardly be complete 
without an identification of the goddess who is here called 
'Ero, Hero, or Heru. On this point, the following remarks 
may be made. 


' Robtrt'i, in Ins Intnxluclioii to Grtek Epigraphy, part 1. 273, has 
noted a ‘-form H 'vhieh is ai)i)arenth' a transition form between H and 
the Tarentine p. 

- Wiien I wrote tliat note. I had lost sight of the fact that Dr. Stein 
had already idcntitiud tlie name Oeslio, Oesha, witli the Sanskrit Vrisha, 
through, in liis o{>inion. a Prakrit form ^re^'ha. 
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The two coins referred to by Cunningiiam (see page 58 
above), as presenting exactly the same female figure but 
bearing the legend NANo, are now in the British Museum. 
They, also, are coins of Huvishka.^ And the illustration 
C. shews one of them, pre.sented by Cunningham along- 
side of the coin bearing the name Hero in his Coins of 
thf Kushdns, plate 22, fig. 16. 

AVe have here, on the reverse of C., a figure which is 
almost identical with that on the Hero coin ; but it has 
a nimbus, and a plainh' di.scernible crescent over the 
head ; and the upper garment is treated differently.- The 
legend , Nano, marks this distinctly as a figure of 

Xana, Xanaia, the great goddess whose image was carried 
away from Babylon to Shushan (Susa) by the Elamite 
king Cudur-nankhuudi about B.c. 2280.^ But it does not 
follow that Hero was neces.sarilj' A'ana. 

Ja.strow has told us Heliginn of Bnhylonia and 

Assyria, 81 f.) that AMna, the consort of Xabu, was, in 
the fully developed co.smology, the planet Venus, and her 
name became finally di.splaced by that of Ishtar (Astarte, 
Ashtoreth). She may thus be certainly treated as a 
Babylonian counterpart of Artemis ; for, Raudinson has 
told us {The Firr Great Monarchies, 1. 1-3!)) that in the 
inscriptions of one king Ishtar is represented as the goddess 

^ Attention may be drawn to a detail which is clear enough on the 
original coins, but is not quite so evident in the illustration which 
I give. The OO of the name OOhf^KI is represented, not by tw'O 
complete circles, but by two semicircles, with the open part downwards. 
IVhy this should have been done, is not apparent : the die-sinker w'as 
plainly a good artist ; ami he could, surely, have easily made room 
enough to form the tw'o vowels fully, bv making the nimbus somewhat 
smaller. 

^ It is treated in this w’a}’ again on the reverse of ix coin of Arternidoros 
{<4ardner, plate 13, fig. 2), But there the goddess stands facing : and, 
judged by the hand - draw'n illustration in Cunningham's Coins of 
Alexanders Successors in the iJast, plate 14, fig. 4, she seems to be 
holding the bow in a different manner, — horizontally, or almost so. 

^ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 7. 795. 
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of the chase : and that would suffice to account for her 
being represented on tliis coin with the bow, an attribute 
of Artemis as the huntress. Again, other reasons for 
identifying Nana with Artemis, perhaps even more directly, 
are given by Wagner in his article “Nana ’ in Roschers 
Lexikon der ijrlecli. und rom. Myttiolocjo' this writer has 
reminded us, for instance, that a temple which the author 
of ii, Maccabees, 1. 13, speaks of as a temple of Nanaia 
and locates at Elymais a “ city in “ Persia, ’ is called by 
Josephus (Antiquities, 12. 9, 1) a temple of Artemis. 

Now, Nana appears to be invariably depicted on the 
Indian coins with a crescent above her head : and the 
crescent moon was certainly an attribute of Artemis as 
the goddess of the moon. But the crescent does not 
necessarily mean the moon in the case of Nana : as is well 
known, the planet Venus shews from time to time the 
crescent shape ; and there are occasions when, in the east, 
she can be seen in that shape with little, if any, optical aid. 
Further, Nana is depicted on the coins in various styles, 
and with other surroundings, which are certainly not those 
of Artemis.- It would seem, therefoi-e, that the persons 
who directed the making of those coins i-egarded her in 
several aspects, amongst which that of a connexion witli 
Artemis was only one. Also, it appears difficult to trace 
any appellation of Nana resembling in any way the name 
Hero. And further, it would seem that other goddesses 
also were regarded as counterparts of Artemis : for instance, 
Herodotus tells us (2. 216) that the Egyptian Bubastis 
(Pasht) was the same with the Artemis of the Greeks. 
We must here look, I think, for some other goddess than 


' I am indebted for this reference to Jlr. Wroth, in answer to an 
inquiry about his mention in his Coin^ of Pa7-flu'<t, introd. 20 f. , of tlie 
temple of Artemts (Maniiea) in the kingdom of Elymais (Susiana). 

- For instance, holding a horse-headed or deer-headed sceptre (Gardner, 
plate 20, fig. 3 ; Cunningham, Coins of the Kushdns, plate 22, fig. 12) •. 
riding on a lion (Coin.:, of the Kiishdns, plate 22, fig. 20). 
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Xana, also capable of beijig regarded as a counterpart of 
Artemis, but having a name wliich does resemble the 
name Herod 

The rerjuired goddess is found — (I am indebted to 
Dr. Pinches for this) — in the Babylonian Hru, Erua,- who 
was amalgamated with Zer-panitum. “■ the seed-creatress,’’ 
the consort of Marduk (Merodach). Eru, Erua, was in 
a special sense the goddess of creation and reproduction, 
and was, from that point of view, a counterpart of 
Artemis, — notably, of the fanrous Artemis of Ephesus, 
the personification of the fructifying and all-nourishing 
power of nature : and that would .suffice to account for the 
presentment of her with the bow of Artemis. Further, 
inscriptions indicate that she was identified with Xana : 
which would justify her being represented with so similar 
a figure and dre.s.s. Finally, there are indications that 
her name was at one time pronounced Heru, Herua ; and 
that would exactly account for the form Hero, pro- 
nounceable as Heru (see page 59 above), which we have here. 


' The name of Hera (Juno) of course suggests itself. But no authority 
can be found for connecting the boH- and quiver with her, and none 
of her real attributes are found here. And, wliile the die-cutters of 
Kanishka and Huvi.shka, or the jiersons from whom they obtained their 
designs, may have used the same figure, or closelj’ similar figures, for 
different deities, there is no good reason for imputing to them mistakes 
in the matter of attributes. 

The Greek.s hud also the name Hero : but, in addition to its having 
omeya instead of ounkron, it appears to liuve been confined to (1) a daughter 
of Danaus, (d) u daughter of Priam, and (3) the well-known priestess of 
Aphrodite of the .story of Hero and Leander. 

- Regarding this goddess, see also .Jastrow, The IMhjion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, Idd fl. 
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THE YYAKTI-VITEKA OF MAHIMA-BHATTA. 

By il. T. NARASIMHIENGAR. 

rpms is a unique rhetorical work in Sanskrit literature. 

quoted by such eminent authors as Mammata-Bhatta. 
In point of singular outspokenness, fearless criticism, and 
utter disregard of contemporary opinion, few rhetoricians 
can compare with Mahima-Bhatta. He wi'ote his well- 
known work at a time when the critical spirit was at the 
highest pitch, and his courageous exposure of the prevailing 
schools of thought and his daring attempt to set up an 
original school in their stead are commendable. Though 
often referred to bj- later authors and quoted piecemeal, 
the Vyakti-viveka , as a whole, has till now remained 
a sealed book to the public at large.' A paper manuscript 
of the work that was aviiilable to me, as well as the 
Mysore Oriental Library copy to which I had access 
through the courtesy of the Curator, supplied the materials 
for this brief sketch. 

From the closing verses - of the work it will be seen 
that the full name of the author was R(ij<niciku-2[nliiincikci. 

' It is just under publication by Pandit T. Gauapati Siistriar, Principal, 
Maharaja's Sanskrit College, Trivandrum, 
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Tlie term Bajanaka is, as we know, a title of respect held 
in common by several poets and scholars, snch as Mammahi, 
Ratnakara, and Ruyyaka. And in the introductory verse ' 
the author calls himself Miihiiiiri (nom. sine-, of Malihnaii) : 
so that 3Iahimaka or Mahima is the real name of the 
author. He is more popularly known as Muhititfi-BItaffn, 
or (with reference to tlie juime of Ids work) the Vi/ukti- 
i.'lcelca-hli'ii . We also meet M'ith the form MohiinCti'hari/n 
in the colophon at the end of the cantos. 

From the closing verses (juoted already, we learn that he 
wrote the York for the edihcation of his oyui grandsons 
(^FTT:), the sons of Bhima. Whether Bhima ^vas 
Mahima-Bhatta's son or son-in-laY' is not clear from the 
passage, as the term •t'HTTi generally refers to a son's sons 
or a daughter’s son.s.- More probably Bhlinn Y'as his son, 
for he is spoken of here Y'ith no mark of respect and as 
if the relationship between Bln mi > and himself Y'as well 
knoY'ii to the public. 

The term *rHTT: may refer also to great-grandsons (sons 
of a grandson or a granddaughter),* If Ye take this 
meaning into consideration, BJu ma Y'ill have to be regarded 
as Mahima-Bhatta's grandson (a .son’s .sou or a daughter’s 
son), Y'hich is rather improbable, since B/nmn'f< sons must 
have been sufficiently groY ii up to leccix e instruction at 
the time oi the composition of thi.s York. 

Noy', Y'hatever may be the e.vact relationship betY'een 
3Iahima-Bhatta and Bhima, it is certain that Bhima Y'as 

■RTjpRj II 

- Cf. 5^^ a, 6, -29). 

Cf. I 

fTTffsifen^ II 

[Introduction to Vishim-Sahatiranunia. J 
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a younger contemporary of Mahima-Bhatta ; and Bhima’s 
sons were so dear to him that their welfare was a matter 
of great concern to him Ml). Well pleased 

with their gentle qualities he wanted 

them to be well educated, and to this end he wrote his w^ork. 

Again, we find in the closing verses the names of his 
father and his teacher. Though his father, Sri-DhaArya, 
may not be well known to Sanskrit literature, his teacher, 
Sydmala, must have had a high reputation as an author 
to have merited the title mohd-kavi. Who could this 
Sydmala he 1 We know of one poet, Sydnuila or Sydma- 
laka, to whom is ascribed, in Vallabhadeva’s Subhdshitdvali, 
stanza 2,292 ( HieiHaTj etc.). A similar reference 

is found to a Syamala in the Sdktimuktdvall of Jalhana.^ 

That Mahima-Bhatta was a native of Kashmir may 
be inferred from the constant allusion in the work to 
Kashmirian authors, from the peculiar form of his name, 
Mahimaka - and from the title Jtdjdnaka exclusively held 
by Kashmirian poets. Further, the following quotations, 
coupled with the fact that most of the illustrations in the 
work are taken from the story of Parvati and Paramesvara, 
go to show that our author was probably a Brahmin of 
the Advaitic persuasion : — 

(i) I 

(n) . . 


His Age. 

Coming now to the author’s age, we find in the Vyakti- 
viveka abundant quotations from and references to several 

' For other citations .see Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalog<yrum, s.v 

Cf. Bhauniaka, \amuka, Sahkuka, etc., all ending in ha, just similar 
to the other names ending in to, viz. : Kallata, Allata, Bhallata, 
Mammata, etc. 

J.R.A.S. 1908. 
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works and authors. I have been at ort'at pains to trace 
the several stanzas quoted in the work to their original 
sources, and I hnd tliat the following ^ are the most 
often cited : — 


Afthoe. 


Works. 


(1) Kdlidasa 

(2 I BhSravi . . 

(3) Srlharsha 
(4'; Bhartrihari 
{o] Mdglia 

(6) BdjaseJcJiara 

(7) BhavabJiuti 

(8) Bhatta-Ndrdyana 

(9) Ratndkara 

(10) Anandavardhana . 

(11) Bhatta-Ndyaka . 

(12) Alhinavagupta- 

pdddchdrya . . 


Sakimtala, Eaghuvamsa, ^ ikramor- 
vaslya, Kumara-sambhava. 
Kiratarjunlya. 
jS^agananda. 

Vakyapadiya. 

Sisupala-vadha. 

Bala-Ramayana. 

Uttara-Ramacliarita, ^alatl-madhava. 
Veni-samhara. 

Haravijaya. 

Dhvanyaloka. 

Hridaya-darpana, Commentary on the 
Hatyasastra. 

Lochana. 


Of the.se we shall consider the last three, as they arc 
the latest in point of time. We know that Ananda- 
vardkana lived in the latter half of the ninth century, at 
the time of Avantivarman (855-884 A.D.) ; Bhatta-Ndyaka 
was a contemporarj^ of Hankara-varman (884-902 A.D.) ; 
and Abhinavagupta-padiichdry a, orLochanakara, flourished 
about 993-1015 a.d. (see Duff's “Chronology of India,” 
p. 102). Thus we may safely conclude that Mahima- 
Bhatta cannot be earlier than 1000 A.D. 


^ Among other references found in the work the following verse 
deserves special mention, as alluding to a rhetorician of the highest 
order : — 

Can this Kuntaka be the Vakrokti-jlvita-kara so often cited by 
rhetoricians ? 
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Again, the Vyakti-vireka, in its turn, has been quoted 
or criticized by later authors, among whom the following 
are the earliest ; — 

(1) Mammata. (See Ka\-j-aprakasa, ch. v, pp. 304-7, 

Bombay.) 

(2) Ruyyuka. (See Alahkarasarvasva, Bombay ed., 

pp. 12-13.) 

(3) Hemachandra. (See Kavyanusasana, iii.) 

Of these, Ruyyaku, we know, was the teacher of Mahkha 
(a contemporary of Jayasirttha, 1129—11-50 a.d.) ; and was 
the author^ of Alankd^'asarra.sva, and a commentary on 
Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa, called Jd. (See 

SubJidshituvall, Peterson’s Introd., p. 106.) Whereas 
Hemachandra (the author of Kdvydnusdsana and other 
well-known works) was a contemporary of Kumarapala, 
and flourished between 1088 and 1172 a.d. He quotes 
profusely from Mammata’.s Kdvyaprokdm. Thus we see 
that both Ruyyaka and Hemachandra are later than 
Mammata. Mahima - Bhatta’s age, therefore, hino-es on 
that of Mammata, as being the earliest of the authors that 
quote from or criticize the Vyakti-viveka. 

Let us now consider the various theories rewardino- the 

O 

date of Mammata : — - 

(1) Dr. Peterson, in his introduction to the Suhhdshitdvall, 
maintains (p. 85) that Mammata cannot be placed later 
than 1294 a.d. (the date of the commentaiy Jayanti on 
the Kdvyuprakdki). 

(2) Miss Duff, in her “Chronology of India” (p. 189), 
refers to a commentary on the Kdvyaprakdsa by Narahari 
(son of Mallinatha), born 1242 a.d. 

^ Pandit T. Ganapati Siistriar of Trivandrum informs me that he has 
recently discovered a Commentary on the Vyakti-nveka by the author 
(Ruyyaka) of the Atankfiranarrasra. 

~ [On these questions see the references to Peterson and Biihler supplied 
in Professor Eggeling’s Cataloyue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the 
India Office, p. 324.— F. W. T.] 
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(3) Professor Macdonell (“History of Sanskrit Literature,” 
p. 434) holds that Mammata lived about 1100 a.d. 

(4) Bhimasena-Dikshita, in his commentary (Sudha- 
sdgara) on the Kdvyapralcdm,^ following the tradition, 
states that Mamma fa and his brothers, Kayyata (author 
of the Bhdshya-pradTjxi (and Uvvata (the commentator on 
the Vdjasaneyi-Sarnhitd), were contemporaneous with 
King Bhoja (996-1051 A.D.). 

(5) Bhafta Vd.niandchdrya, in his learned introduction to 

the Kdvyaprahdsa, holds (p. 3) that Bhimasena’s statement 
is not reliable, inasmuch as Mammata refers to Bhoja in his 
Kdvyaprakdsa (canto x) — “ ” 

— and must therefore have been later than Bhoja ; and 
his young brother, Uvvata, could not at all have been 
a contemporary of Bhoja. He therefore disbelieves Bhima- 
sena’s theory, and does not consider Uvva.ta as the brother of 
Mammata (the author of the Kdvyaprakdsa). He ascribes 
Mammata to the end of the eleventh century, placing 
him between Bhojaraja (996—1051) and Manikya-chandra, 
the commentator on the Kavyaprakasa (1160 A.D.). 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the date of 
Mammata is yet a matter of uncertainty, and the question 
deserves a detailed discu.ssion here. 

The arguments of Bkatta Vdmandchdrya are too weak 
and untenable. He presumes that Mammata should be 
later than Bhoja (because of the reference to him in the 
Kdvyaprakdsa.), and base.s his arguments on that pre- 
sumption. But this reference only goes to prove that 
Mammata cannot be earlier than Bhoja, and I am of 
opinion that he must have been a contemporary of Bhoja, 
inasmuch as it would be more natural to interpret the 
passage ‘ ’ as referring to the 

[See Peterson ^ Rejwrt I, [». 26, and. Vanianacharya's Introduction to 
his edition of the Karyajirahlia (Bombay, 1889), p. ,3.— F. W. T.] 
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mtinificence of a ruling king under whose patronage the 
author and his brothers flourished. 

On this supposition there would be nothing inconsistent 
in the tradition that Kayyata and Uvvata were the younger 
brothers of Mammata, and that all the three brothers were 
contemporaries of Bhoja. In fact, Uvvata himself has, in 
his commentary on the Vdjasaneyi - Samhitd, clearly 
stated that he wrote the work while Bhoja was reigning 

In the face of such an explicit 
admission on the part of Uvvata, it is hard to disbelieve 
the tradition about the brothers and assign them to 
different periods. Following Bhlmasena, therefore, I 
would place Mammata in the first half of the eleventh 
century. 

Coming back to Mahima-bhatta, we thus see that he 
must be placed between Abhinava - guptapada and 
Mammata. No doubt the date I would assign to him 
makes him contemporaneous almost with the former ; the 
passage in the Vyakti-viveka where Abhinava-guptapada 
is criticized supports me, as the wording there suggests 
that Mah/ima-bhatta is referring to a living rhetorician of 
a rival school of thought 

For these reasons I am induced to arrange 
the periods of the literary activity of these rhetoricians 
thus : — 

(1) Abhinavagupta — the last decade of the tenth 

century. 

(2) Mahima-bhatta— early part of the eleventh century. 

(3) Mammata — middle of the eleventh century. 

Further, if we accept these dates as accurate, we shall be 
allowing the necessary interval for the several com- 
mentaries on the Kavyaprakakt which sprang up in the 
twelfth century .a.d., such as i^uy2/a^■a’s(1129-1150) and 
Mdnikya-chandra’ s (about 1160 a.d.). 
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His Rhetoric. 

From the opening verse alreadj" quoted 

etc.) we see the one aim of the author is to 
establish his position that Dhixmi falls under the head of 
Inference He was a good logician, and, as such, 

his object was to criticize the theories of the other schools 
(grammatical and rhetorical). He refers to these rival 
schools in the passage — 

JrTfT r 

(i, 2.) 

His chief aim is to explain and supplement the Dkvanya- 
loka of Anandavardhana in his own way, as may be judged 
from the following verse : — 

WT 
si; | 

fsi-grf r(- 

’JTfrlt II 

(i, 3.) 

The work is divided into three chapters, called vimdrsas. 
In the fir^t chapter the author discusses critically the 
definition of H/t rani The .scco??^/ cliapter 

deals with the impropriety of words in convejung Dhvani 
(^r^T«ftfq rfl r^9TT : ). The fhirrl and last chapter treats 
of the various modes of implying H/i rani (the inner essence 
of expressions), and critically examines passages taken from 
various authors ( 

The work is extensive, and the author craves the 
indulgence of his readers in the following verse : — 
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The author clearly states in the concluding stanza that 
he is reckless about the nature of the reception that may 
be accorded to his work by the learned public. He only 
cares to be remembered by them, whether as an object of 
ridicule, or as one that has expounded an altogether new 
theory affording pleasure to scholars : — - 

^irna- 

He generally adopts throughout the work the prose style, 
which is common to the later rhetoricians ; but at the end 
of each disquisition he summarises his argument in a few 
verses which he calls The prose is dignified 

and flowing. As a specimen of well-reasoned disquisition 
and as an exposition of the subtleties of the art and science 
of critical research, the work stands out prominent in the 
whole field of Sanskrit literature, and, if I refrain from 
dilating on its many-sided merits, it is with the hope 
that I have in this hurried sketch pointed out enough 
to create an earnest desire in the reader to plunge more 
deeply into the work and gather the gems that lie scattered 
in such abundance. 
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VII. 

THE BABAH-NAMA. 

THE MATERIAL NOW AVAILABLE FOR A DEFINITIVE TEXT 
OF THE BOOK. 

Bt ANNETTE S. BEVERIDGE. 


I. The wording of the Haydarabad and Elphinstone Manuscripts. 

II. General notice of the St. Petersburg Foreign Office Codex (copied 
by Dr. Kehr) and of the pseudo-Babar ‘ Fragment. ’ 

III. Dr. Kehr’s transcript considered as text-material. 

IV. Summary of the results in text-material of the e.xamination of the 

fifteen manuscripts enumerated in this Journal in 1900. 


I. The Wording of the Haydarabad and 
Elphinstone Manuscripts. 


the end of an article on the Elphinstone Codex 
which appeared in this Journal in January, 1907, 
I expressed the hope of being able later to offer information 
from which to judge how it compares in wording with 
the Haydarabad Codex, the ultimate aim of the whole 
investigation being the establishment of a definitive text 
of the Babar-nama. Since writing tbat article I have 
ascertained, by collating the two manuscripts, that in the 
matter of wording one cannot be ranked higher than 
the other because, trifling divergence excepted, they are 
verbally identical. 
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(a) Their variation. 

They differ in trifles easy to be dealt M'ith ; here and 
there one has a Turki word, tlie otlier a Persian or Arabic- 
equivalent, but one is not more consistently Turki than 
the other. Here and tliere they give two forms of tlie 
same Turki word, both forms being found in dictionaries. 
They are not consi.stent in tlieir use of contingently \'ariable 
letters. Tliey vary mucli in tlieir diacritical marking : the 
Haydarabad MS. is fairly well pointed throughout ; the 
Elphinstone is profusely so, but mucli of its pointing seems 
of later date than its transcription : .some of it is incorrect, 
and introduce.s p.seudo-\ ariant.s. Other such variants have 
been created by expunging original words and substituting 
others ; fortunate!}', hoivever, in most such cases, there are 
remnants which can be interpreted by the help of the 
intact manuscript. 

The major omissions of matter from the Elphinstone 
Codex Avere enumerated in my article of January, 1906 j 
a good many minor one.s in both manuscripts have come 
to light Avhile collating them, omi.s.sions mo.stly of the 
common kind which a scribe makes by skipping from 
a word to the place of its next occurrence in his archetype. 
I have not, however, when consulting other manuscripts, 
come across any instance of loss of material from their 
combined contents ; they interdigitate conveniently. 


(b) Their authoritative ehaawter. 

It .should be remembered that although (trifling variation 
excepted) the two manascripts are verbally identical, they 
are known by their contents to be mutually independent.^ 

^ The Elphinstone MS. cannot be a copy of the Haydarabad, because it 
has many notes, written into its text, where the latter has none. The 
Haydarabad MS. cannot be a copy of the Elphinstone, because it contains 
material tliat is not in the latter, and has not been lost but omitted. 
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They are collaterals and are not in one line of descent from 
Babar’s draft. The high rank of the Elphinstone MS. is 
established by the testimony of its seals and notes ; the 
Haydarabad MS. is its equal intrinsically.’^ Accepted, 
therefore, as they safely can be accepted, for first-rate 
copies of the Babar-nama, it is nevertheless worth while 
to state a plain argument in their favour which has been 
made clear by collating- them. It is an argument which 
leads to the opinion that though neither is Babar’s first 
draft, both are mutually independent replicas of that draft, 
perhaps first copies of it. If they are this, they provide 
the be.st procurable basis for the definitive text. They 
may, indeed, be as much better than Babar’s original 
manuscript, more legible and less impaired by clerical 
ei-ror, as a fair copy usxially is than a draft. 

The argument is this : In the text of fols. 194 and 195 ^ 
of the Elphinstone MS., there is legible the following 
partially expunged note ; — 




. I 


' 






’ M 
* ' 


, iw' j lartil 1; 

J " ^ ... 


(Up to this place was in other writings ; the re.st is taken 
from the original draft.) 

According to this note, then, the Elphinstone MS., from 
fob 194 onwards, is a copy of Babar's draft.^ The 


^ It is satisfactory to have a.scertained their .agreement for another 
reason than lliat of their service as text-material, viz., that a real 
warranty ha-, heen olitaiiierl for the Haydarahail Codex in confirmation of 
the mainl\ circnmstanti,Ll one on which it has heen accejited 
Erroneously given in .January, 1!»07, as ful. 198. 

Owing to the inconsistent entry of notes in the Elphinstone Codex, 
.some in the text, some on the margins, my argument might be opposed 
by the presumption that the quoted note is one copied, not made, w-here 
it now is. But if it were copieil, the argument would be still valid, since it 
applies to any replica ot B.ibar's draft. The Elphinstone Codex is doubly 
supported in its position as a replica, not only by the Haydarabad Codex, 
but, as I have quite recently ascertained, by that portion of Dr. Kehr's 
manuscript which follows the place of the quoted note. 
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Haydarabad MS. in its corresponding portion ^ has been 
found, by collating the two, to be a replica of the 
Elphinstone MS. ; it is equally so, therefore, of Babar’ 
draft. 

There is no sign in the Haydarabad MS. of any change 
in its archetype ; its uniform merit allows the supposition 
that it is a copy of one good manuscript.^ Its uniformity 
carries on the argument in favour of both manuscripts, 
because it dispels the doubt ca.st on the earlier portion of 
the Elphinstone MS. bj’ the words “ other writings ” of the 
quoted note. As the identical wording of the two manu- 
scripts in their second section (cut off by the quoted note) 
supports the Haydarabad in this section, so does the same 
identity of wording support the Elphinstone in their lirst 
section, and lift from it the doubt imputed by the words 
“other writings.” In fact, the comrade transcripts are 
throughout mutually corroborative. 


II. Gekeral Notice of the St. Petersburg Foreign 
Office Codex (copied by Dr. Kehr) and of the 
p.seudo-Babar ‘ Fragment.’ 

The account of this codex, wliich was publi.shed in the 
J.R.A.S. of July, 1000, suffered from being ba.sed on 
indirect information, and contains inaccuracies which can 
be corrected now that I have examined tlie volume itself.* 

’ i.e. from its fol. 2i() to fol. 31'2, at which place it is left unsupported 
through loss of pages from the Elphinstone JIS. 

2 Immediately after the quoted note there occur in the Elphinstone MS. 
an unusual number of slight mistakes and verbal A'ariants, just what might 
occur if the handwriting, Babar \s that is, of the archetype were less clear 
than that of the earlier and presumably professional scribe. It soon, 
however, shows the advantage of familiarity by returning to its former 
agreement with its comrade. 

^ I am indebted to Mr. F. \V. Thomas for being enabled to examine 
the manuscript in the I. O. Librarv. 
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Although Dr. Kehr’s Babar-nama text is of admittedly 
doubtful authority, I have had to compare it closely with 
the true text of the Haydarabad and Elphinstone MSS., 
because its published form, the Kasan imprint, does not 
exactly reproduce it. A reason for scrutinizing it, special 
to the seekers after text-material, is that with it is the 
‘ Fragment,’ a piece of Turk! writing as to the authorship 
of which expert opinion has differed.’^ M. Pavet de 
Courteille accepted it (down to its account of Babar’s 
death) for Babar’s composition ; Dr. F. Teufel rejected 
it on a Turk! scholar’s grounds. Neither critic saw it 
in Kehr’s volume, or had knowledge of its place and 
purpose there. It is entered in the Kasan imprint as 
a supplementary postscript to the recognized Babar-nama, 
and this mode of entry, there can be no doubt, has misled 
more than one of those who have written about it. I hope 
to define its place in Dr. Kehr’s volume, and by so doing 
to make its puiyose clear, to bring it into line \\fith other 
parts of his transcript, and also to cast a light upon its 
genesis that brings real help to decide the issue “Is it 
Babar’s ? ’’ 

Several excellent and unexpected results have followed 
the examination of Dr. Kehr’s great volume ; one provides 
an explanation of the enigmatical difference of view 
between the two Turk! scholars. For I find that while 
the volume bears varied testimony to confirm Dr. Teufel’s 
rejection of the Fragment, it contains also what explains 
M. de Courteille’s acceptance of it (cf. post (d)). 

(a) A general characteristic of Kehr’s volume. 

There can be few books which it is more necessary to 
examine as a whole in order to understand a part than the 
huge composite one wultten down by Dr. Kehr. The need 

^ Cf. “Memoires de Baber,” vol. ii, pp. 443 ff. and notes; also 
Z.D.M.G., vol. xxxvii, pp. 141 ff., art. “Babur und AbuT-fazl.” 
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of a complete purview of it will become apparent, I hope, 
as this article proceeds to discriminate between what in 
its contents is of oreat value for the definitive Turk! text 
and what is corroborative only or useless altogether. 

All its items, which are the Babar-nama, the Fragment, 
the Timurid Biographies, and Dr. Kehr's Latin notes, have 
one thing in common ; they seem to be parts of a private 
book and not to be offered for criticism. This i.s shomt 
by his numerous entrie.s of purely personal character : 
by the provisional quality of liis Latin noting ; by his 
unusual fashion of entering the Turk! writing. The 
personal notes were described in July, 1900 ; some are 
quoted by Professor Smirnoff in his Catalogue of the 
Library to which Kehr's codex belongs. Tiie Latin notes 
are not, as thej' had been erroneously tliought, a translation 
entered upon interlea% es, but are rather what may be called 
a first snatch at the meaning of an unfamiliar tongue ; 
they often give alternative readings, they are frequently 
incorrect, and they are made to a comparatively small 
portion of the manuscript. The curious way in which the 
transcribed writings are scattered over the pages assuredly 
shows a private end. At first sight the peculiarity seems 
explicable by the need of more space for Latin than for 
Turki, but this interpretation does not hold good, because 
the Latin noting ends before the scattered Turki. The 
advantage of the disarray in varying the visual field for 
easy reference leads one to explain it by the fact that it 
achieves this admirable result. 

Dr. Kehr copied the Babar-nama in order to translate 
it into Latin, and he seems to have effected his purpose, 
because in Dr. B. Dorn’s catalogue of the St. Petersburg 
Asiatic Museum (1846) there is the following item ; 
“ (62) Kehr. Latina interpretatio Mscti Tataro - Indici 
Baburnamah, i.e. Indo-Mougolici primarij Monarchae Baburi 
Histoi'iae authenticae rerum ab ipso gestarum compositae. 
2 voll. 4h” 
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(b) The arrangement of the contents of Kehrs volume. 

The word ‘ arrangement ’ in connection -with the items 
of Kehr’s hook is a misnomer, since the}" are in disarray. 
Of the four already enumerated, two only are included 
in the Kasan imprint, viz. the Babar-nama and the 
Fragment ; the said Fragment consisting of a summary 
of certain events described in full by Babar himself, of 
certain passages taken from Gul-badaii Begam’s Humayun- 
nama and from the Tarikh-i-rashidi, and of an account 
of Babar’s death, character, and court. The other two 
are named in the imprint preface, but not so to show 
how they, or any of the four, appear in the manuscript 
volume. Dr. Ilminsky has extracted from that volume 
a continuous Babar-nama and to this has added the 
Fragment as a postscript. Entered as Dr. Ilminsky has 
entered it, the Fragment stands out distinctly as matter 
extra to the recognized Babar-nama, and also, in the absence 
of information to contradict the inference, it cannot but 
be presumed to stand in the manuscript volume where it 
stands — postscript to the Babar-nama — in the imprint. 
Entered as it is in tlie imprint, it requires explanation ; 
in Kehr’s volume, however, it explains itself by its position. 
I The manuscript volume is far from being as orderly as 

the imprint in it the Babar-nama is intermixed with the 
Fiagment and the Biographies in a confusion not merely 
, of pages and easy to remedy by the lielp of catchwords, 

. but of matter also. This confu.sion notwithstanding, its 

total Turki writings, are divided into two distinct works 
by a definite wrong plan. Their entanglement has needed 
the clue of the Persian and Engli.sh texts to unravel into 
Ilminsky ’s orderly Babar-nama wdth postscript Fragment. 

(c) The two sections of Kehrs volume. 

The Turki writings in Dr. Kehr’s manuscript volume are 
divided into two sections?, separated from one another by 
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blank leaves (pp. 1016 to 1020). The first section ends on 
p. 1015, and is followed by a note which, in Russian, states 
that here the writings of “ Shah Babour ” end. This note 
is appended to the Fragment account of Babar’s death, and 
by whomever made, testifies to opinion that where it stands 
the Babar-nama has come to an end. What is transcribed 
before it, begins with the Babar-nama narrative, but is not 
the true text, goes on with disordered portions of the true 
text, and is brought to an end by the Fragment on the 
page where the Russian note is entered. 

What is transcribed after the blank pages begins (on 
p. 1021) with the Timurid biographies ; these end abruptly 
on p. 1084, with signs of a tattered archetype, and have for 
sequel the balance of the Babar-nama wanting in the first 
section. This balance is out of order, but it eventually 
ends in the normal way of the Babar-nama, with the 
Gualiar passage of 936 H. 


(d) The pierpose of the Fragment in Kehr’s volume. 

Kehr’s fir.st section splits into three portions, and if 
these are considered the purpose of the Fragment will 
be made clear. The first portion, which ends under 908 H.,^ 
is Babar-nama’s narrative, but it difi'ers so curiously from 
the true text in its wording that for some time I was 
greatly puzzled to understand how such divergence could 
have been effected. Little by little, instances of Persification 
led me to form the hypothesis that this portion is not the 
Babar-nama text at all, but a re-translation into Turk! of 
‘Abdu-r-rahira Mirza’s Persian one. As being this, I now 
definitely take it, and shall later give an example in 
support of my opinion. The second portion of the section, 
w'hich begins in 908 H. and ends abruptly under 935 H., is 


^ A singular coincidence about the point of junction of these first and 
second portions will be found mentioned under (f). 
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true Babar-nama text, disordered, and, in parts, verbally 
inaccurate but still the text. The third portion is the 
Fragment, which, a few introductory lines excepted, is no 
part of the recognized Babar-nama, but is, there can be 
little doubt, a translation from the Akbar-nama. The 
purpose served by the first and third verbally foreign 
adjuncts to the centre of true text is unmistakable ; they 
are used to complete a defective portion of Babar-nama 
text. They are in line, apart from the text in style, 
Persified and corrupt. 

The Fragment as it appears in the manuscript volume, 
needs no explanation other than the one given by its 
position there — a position to which it has been brought 
from the Akbar-nama for the purpose of completing the 
defective Babar-nama of Kehr’s first section. The fact 
that this is its manifest purpose is not changed by the 
presence in Kehr’s second section of the true end of the 
Babar-nama ; that presence shows merely that the person 
who made up the first section had no grasp of his text- 
resources. 

In the similar and corrupt wording of the two verbally 
foreign adjuncts of Kehr’s first section, I find an explanation 
of M. de Courteille’s acceptance of the Fragment as ^VTitten 
by Babar. He worked at the disadvantage all workers 
on the Babar-nama shared till the Haydarabiid MS. 
brought in the help of a second Turki MS. ; he would 
first know the Babar-nama by the portion of Kehr’s text 
which I take to be a translation from the Persian one, and 
this is one in defect with the Fragment. If he had doubts 
as to the wording of the Fragment, as he can hardly have 
failed to have, his linguistic warrant for smothering them 
lay in that first portion. 

Dr. Teufel could not accept the Fragment, because he 
judged it absolutely as a Turk! composition, and also, as 
his critique shows, by the standard of the true text. It 
is literally true that each scholar could find in Kehr’s 


J.E.A.S. 1908. 


6 
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volume (N.B. they found it in the Kasan imprint only) 
reliable ground for accepting or rejecting the disputed 
matter according to whether they referred for guidance 
to the corrupt text of its first portion or to its latter part, 
which is in verbal agreement with the Haydarabad and 
Elphinstone MSS. 


(e) A few details about the Fragment. 

Where the Fragment stands in Kehr’s volume, it is 
a formal misfit in date and topic. Of this Kehr knew, 
since before it begins, he has made this note — “ Gustos hie 
non convenit cum initio sequenti paginae.” ^ What is 
wrong here is that an incomplete account of performers 
at a feast on December 19th, 1528, which precedes his 
note, is followed after the note by an account of reinforcing 
an amir on February I7th, 1527. 

Where the Fragment changes from being a repetition 
from the Babar-nama to be a translation from the Akbar- 
nama, there are real misfits which it muII be easy to define if 
reference be made to the reproduction of the Fragment in 
the Kasan imprint." The Babar-nama passage there ends 
in the twelfth line with the word.s girdnl birkut tide, and 
this ending is marked in the niirnuscript volume by a v 
placed, probably by Dr. Ilminsky, over the word girdnl? 
The last topic of the passage is the linking of gun-carriages 
on February I7th, 1527. The first words of the Akbar- 
nama translation {ivardnd sanga) belong to the account of 
the battle of Kanwaha, and are of date Maix-h 16th, 1527. 
It may be mentioned, moreover, that these are followed by 


^ The missing page is in his second section. 

^ See, too, Haydarabad MS., fols. 3d3 and 3106 ; Ilminsky, pp. 457 and 
403 ; Memoirs, pp. 393 and 352. Also Akbar-nama, Bib. Ind. ed., vol. i, 
p. 106, and trans. H. Beveridge, vol. i, p. 260. 

® A discrepancy in the MSS. about hlrkiit it would be tedious to draw 
attention to. 
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the ineptitude of reducing Abu’l-fazl’s statement of the 
basis of the feudal le\'y in Hindustan to one of mere mode 
of reckoning. 


(f) Light on the genesis of the Fragment. 

It is strange that a narrative which reproduces one work 
in the way that the Fragment, doATO to the v, reproduces 
the Babar-nama, should there diverge to translate another, 
the Akbar-nama. Why at the v ? why in the middle of 
a sentence, and with misfit of time and topic ? 

A chance light which goes far towards ascertaining 
the genesis of the Fragment, has disclosed an answer to 
these questions. For I find that where, at the v, the Babar- 
nama passage ends, the Calcutta A.S.B. and I.O. MSS. 
also end. Moreover, they have variants from the true 
text which are in that passage, the most distinct of which 
is the substitution of daryoL har da, for the ydnlmis dd 
of the true text. 

The Calcutta MSS. are too modern to have influenced 
the Fragment ; the inference I draw from the coincidence 
is that they and its Babar-nama passage have for common 
source a manuscript which breaks off, or (if it be as 
confused as Kehr’s) seems to break off at the v, and that 
this the Akbar-nama passage was translated to complete. 

Many considerations tend to locate that common source 
in Bukhara, the city from which the three St. Petersburg 
manuscripts seem to have issued. The coincidence which 
brings the two Calcutta MSS. into relation with Kehr’s, 
recalls the fact that when, in India and in 1809, Elphinstone 
mislaid his own, he intended to write to Bukhara for a 
copy of the Babar-nama manuscript known then to be in 
that city. 

The extraordinary confusion in Kehr’s volume is pre- 
sumably reproduced from his archetype. This presumption 
makes fruitless all speculation about the earlier condition 
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of his Babar-nama text, and this the more tliat the text 
varies so much in accuracy that it may be composite and 
parts of more than one manuscript. 

Kehr’s volume contains a second in.stance of coincidence 
which it is appropriate to mention here, and which, in 
quiet literary .way, is startliuo-. 

I have expressed the opinion that his text down to 
within 908 is a translation from the Persian one of 
‘Abdu-r-ralam Mirza. This supposedly translated portion 
leads up to a broken passage of true text, and it is at 
their point of junction that the coincidence occurs. For 
the translation breaks off (where Babar, in extremity, is 
quoting a Persian verse) at one of the definite lacun® 
of the archetype of the Elphinstone Codex, of that 
codex, and of their descendants, the Persian and English 
texts.- This is, however, the less iinpoifant part of 
the coincidence ; the more important one is that after 
the supposed translation, Kehr’s manuscript goes on with 
what is mi.ssing from those MSS. and texts of the narrative 
of 908 H., in the true Turki text, precisely as if the 
translation had been made to lead up to the passage lo.st 
from the archetype of the Elphinstone MS. It is an 
extraordinary coincidence, and is the more so that Kehr’s 
true text contains (s.a. 92.5 H.) a note which is parallel 
to those preserved in the part of the Elphinstone Codex 
which was “ copied from the draft ” (see Section I (b)) 
[there are none in the part taken from “ other writings ”], 
and which is in the portion of Kehr’s true text where 
the Elphinstone MS. and its archetype have a lacuna. 
One cannot but wi.sh the more strongly for this coincidence 
to examine the Bukhara Babar-nama which appears to be 
Kehr’s source, direct or indirect. 

' Hminsky, p. 144, line 5 ; Memoirs, p. 122. 

- The missing narrative is contained in the Haydarabad Codex. 
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III. Dr. Kehr’s volume considered as a source of 

TEXT-MATERIAL. 

Classed by their wording, the differing portions of Kehr’s 
volume fall into two opposed divisions. One is of true 
Turki text, although not uniformly accurate ; the other 
is of translations from the Persian, and is composed of 
three items, viz., the Babar-nama narrative down to the 
point of coincidence just described, the Akbar-nama 
portion of the Fragment, and the Timurid biographies. 

‘ (a) Its true text. 

i 

, The contribution made by Kehr’s transcript to the 
\ definitive text is of high and surprising value. Beginning 
at the point of coincidence in 908 H., his copy contains 
at first many verbal inaccuracies, but as it proceeds, it 
I comes into closer agreement, until it becomes identical 
I with the Haydarabad MS. 

Their agreement is a surprising fact. For when he 
began his transcript Dr. Kehr was inexperienced in Turki ; 
his work must have been copied by Dr. Ilniinsky for 
( the Kasan imprint ; tlie tramscripts and the imprint were 
I effected without the help of a second Turki MS. That 

; the Kasan imprint for a considerable portion of its great 
length should be found in agreement with the true text 
of an early manuscript, reveals in its three copyists work 
too faithful for praise. 

What the fidelity of the Oriental and German scribes 
and of the Russian scribe and editor has provided for 
the definitive text posses.ses extraneous value, for where 
. their work has issued best into the Kasan imprint, is 
precisely where pages are missing from the Elphinstone MS., 
and where, as a consequence, it cannot support the 
Haydarabad MS. 
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This is not all, however ; the overlappings of accurate 
text begin before the lacuna of the Elphinstone Codex 
begins, and thus, as far as they extend, provide a triple 
basis for the definitive text. Moreover, this is an under- 
statement of advantage, because the earlier and less accurate 
parts of Kehr’s text also are highly serviceable. 

For convenience of reference, I have written thus far 
of Kehr’s text as it appears in the orderly imprint, but it 
is well to add that reliable as the best part of the imprint 
is proved to be by its agreement with the Haydarabad MS., 
Kehr’s MS. must not be neglected in establishing the 
definitive text, and this especially in the less accurate 
parts which are often verbally changed in the imprint. 

(b) Its translations. 

It is in connection with the three items which in Kehr’s 
volume depart, in fact or wording, from Babar’s known 
compositions, that the need of .studying it as a whole 
becomes apparent. The item in the imprint to understand 
which complete purview is needed, is the Fragment only ; 
that purview brings to light in the manuscript volume 
two other items which are in line with the Fragment in 
purpose and by appearing to be translations from the same 
hand. These three items stand or fall together ; that all 
fall below the rank of text-material there is certainly 
warrant to believe. 

Complete purview of the volume defines what appears 
to be its compiler’s purpose. He meant his first section 
to be the Babar-nama, and he led up to and finished off 
his modicum of true text by translating from the Mirzii’s 
and from the Akbar-nama. From the facts of position 
assigned, it is clear that he thought he had wound up the 
Babar-nama when he supplemented it by an account of 
its author’s death. The compiler’s second section I surmise 
that he meant for a Humaytin-nama, because the Timurid 
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biographies which introduce its modicum of true text 
have Humayun for their objective. They lead up to that 
sovereign, and to his Accession (?) Feast through “Babar 
Mirza, who was the father of Humayun Padshah.” I have 
not had time to try to trace their starting-point ; they are 
strange and highly Persified productions.^ 


(c) An illustration of the (supposed) translations from 
the Persian. 

Since the Haydarabad Reproduction and the Kasan 
imprint are accessible in many libraries, it is not necessary 
to encroach on the space of the Journal with much extract 
in support of the opinion that Kehr’s volume contains 
three translated items. One illustration will suffice, 
which will be quoted in all known versions and will 
serve: (1) to illustrate the hypothesis of translation 
that explains the aberrations of a part of Kehr’s text ; 
(2) to illustrate, in support of that hypothesis, the opinion 
Mr. Erskine formed of the Mirza’s text;- (3) to show 
(as at a convenient place) a specimen of Payanda Husain’s 
text ; (4) to show a sequel of error which, through text 


1 The following signMcant words appear in a few lines of the “ Babar 
Mirza biography : sipdh-aalar , Qdsim Quchinl, ainur-malik, tawaji- 
beglur, parwctna-hegldr, auighur to describe Turks, tfizuJc-rosh, ha daulat 
loa zafar. 

2 “ The translation which he executed (the Mirza) of the Memoirs of 

Babar is extremely close and accurate, and has been much praised for 
its elegance. But, though simple and concise, a close adherence to the 
idioms and forms of expression of the Turk! original, joined bo a want 
of distinctness in the use of the relatives, often renders the meaning 
extremely obscure, and makes it difficult to discover the connection 
of the different members of the sentence. The style is frequently nob 
Persian, and a native of Persia would find it difficult to assign any sense 
to some of the expressions. Many of the Turki words are not translated, 
sometimes because they had no corresponding term in Persian and 
sometimes perhaps from negligence; or, it may be, because they’ were 
then familiar to the Turki nobility of the Court of Agra. ’ (Mems. 
Preface, p. ix.) ’’ 
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after text, has followed one of the Mirza’s ambiguous 
phi-ases and enforces the need of revising the English text ; 
(5) to show the newly enhanced worth of the Haydarabad 
MS. as being the complete revi.sor of all other texts. 


(d) The illustrative passage. 

My illustration is taken from the Babar-iiama narrative 
of 90*7 H., at which date Babar, still under 19 j'ears of age, 
was a wanderer in the hills to the south-west of Farghana, 
after expulsion from Saniarqand by Shaibani Khan. 

A. — The Haydarabad MS., fob 97, 1. 2 from foot, and 
the Elphinstone MS., fob 71, 1. 2. 

yiii ,»■ 'F Elpll.j 

Jb It 1 1 J ti^i 

J w* • CJ • -ijj- J ^ ” •• ”• L-- •• 

^ ^ i ^ GumJ ^ i w ^ i G J i 

^ ^ ^ i sjl jp aGi.' 

L. wTG L< jp ^ ^ , p 1 ^ jp ijz. . vti i 'y)b aijblj c3y, 

aUl A-j' ,*G-*'* b 

^ ‘-'yi' [j*G] J*.G ^-A-O ti’Alj ^'\p 

This passage I construe literally, and as follou'S ; — 

While in Dekhkat IaJGGI 

lixb j A^S" C-^iA j 

the hills belonging to the environs of Dekhkat 
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constantly going out on foot 
I used to wander over 
often I used to go barefoot. 
Through much going barefoot 
the feet became so 


■ yjy- ^ 

jLJ ;£\ 

o-V.' 

ViJ 


,!»-• ^'a 3' .'i -i'ul 




that hill and stone made no difference. 

One day in the time of this wandering 1 a^ 

between the Other Prayer and Vespers 1 A^l^\ l*Lii \ UJ AjLw 

on a narrow, ill-defined road J U 

a cow was going down. jy 

I said (i.e. to his companions, or soliloquizing) 

Aiiblj ^ 

To which side may this road be about to go ? 

i I c • ^ 

Jy ^ 

Fix your eyes on the cow (i.e. said to his companions), 
do not lose the cow 

✓ 7 •• 

(or, possibly, do not press the cow forward — Zenker, 142(i) 

(Jj^ 

till of the road the direction of the outlet shall be known. 

Khwaja Asadu’llah made his joke ^aLJ <tl!l A_;\ 

Should the cow be lost, what do we do ? j\(r^ j.Aj ^ 

How far Kelir’s text is removed from this can be 
seen next. 


B. — Kelirs Text, 264; Ilminsky’s imprint, fol. 119, 1. 1. 
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M 

(Kaz. ox) jji^l ^-j 1— ^.s <d^ (J.j l^L-i 

yi ^ ^y^jT^ jy^ 

^jy~^ y^ '- 5 ^ jy yi-y jfy^ 

<ul—) \y^'' i»y i^s—! j J*— 

[<G1*u:u Ilm.] 


My next extract is from ‘Abdu’r-raliim Mirza s Persian text. 
C. — Waqi‘at-i-babari, I.O., No. 217, fob 63. 

j\ 1 ^ 1 cb Ay^ ^jbq 

yay^ju c, ^^bo^i . cv^b ^sy^y 

^^^y y 1 ^yyj ^ yj^^AJ 

s\j j^_.'_l <1^ ^i-S" i_sy^ ^ ‘“-^. 'V ^b ' J'^ 

(._?^b b ^ Aj ^^Aj) jizi ^>*3 A-wb b^ 

4-A » yy ^ jb 4ii^ A.!.;^ 4.;^)^ci. |♦^).^’• ^A*..#! y 

^,y.i iy- y^ ^ 


The three versions quoted so far show several clear 
instances of the dependence of Kehr’s text upon the Mirza’s 
Persian translation. They contain, moreover, several 
instances of divergence from Babar’s mode of expression. 
These points it is essential to consider in detail in order to 
judge the textual quality of Kehr’s first portion. 
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(1) Instances of Kehr’s n-ording folloioing the Persian text. 

Line 1. Persian , and has no 

equivalent in the Turk! text. 

Line 2; B, 1. 1. ijLj is from the Persian where the Turk! 
has or jbl . 

Line 4. 13 is nearer to the Persian jA 

than to the TurkI 1 a^ bjl . 

Line 5 ; C, 1. 4. translates the Persian hut not 

the Turk! . 

Line 6 ; B and C, 1. 5. Here is an important point, and one 
which has a claim on attention beyond that of its testimony to 
my translation hypothesis. 

Babar wrote “ a narrow ill-defined road,” U 

Jjj . Kehr’s test writes “ a narrow road, a person,” thus reading 
[in its Persian source, as I take itj for . In doing 

this it follows what is in many manuscripts of the Persian text, 
but what there is no reason to suppose the Mirza wrote. Payanda 
Husain reproduces Babar’s term ** ill-defined ” ; there 

may be MSS. of the Mirza’s text equally faithful to their 
original. [l have not found one, but time has failed me to look 
into those of the Bodleian Library, "which are, I think, amongst 
our best. Those I have seen agree in error here and vary 
mutually in other words of the passage under discussion.] Scribes 
unfamiliar with Turk!, and unaware of the peculiarities of the 
Mirza’s text, might be misled by his two adjectives without 
conjunction. Doubtless they found in copying many difficulties 
where Mr. Erskine found them in translating. 

Through this phrase, a narrow ill-defined road ” 

(Jtl , a clear instance comes to light of the 

translation of Kehr’s text from the Persian one ; Kehr’s text 
writes (person) ; this is the "n'ord Babar would have used 

if he spoke of a person; it is the word natural to use if 
translating into Turk! the Persian (person) ; it is not 
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in Babar’s text ; if the supposed translator of Kehr’s had before 
him a Persian manuscript in which had taken the place 

of he naturally would translate it by ■ 

To this verbal testimony in support of the hypothesis that 
Kehr’s text is (in part) a translation from the Mirza’s, it is hardly 
necessary to add the following item of what is circumstantial. 
If the cow of the story had been going ‘\vith a person,” as the 
incorrect Persian manuscripts oddly put it, or if, as Kehr’s text 
embroiders it, a person was taking a cow,” the small point of 
the Khwaja’s story would become smaller, for why, if there were 
a human guide, fix eyes on the cow ? 

Kehr’s text takes the story still further from Babar’s. Its 
“person” was taking an “ox” , taureau, bceuf, Kaz. ox, 

say dictionaries). strikes one as a strange representative of 

the indeterminative or and destroys the image called 
up by the hour specified by Babar (surely with intention), of 
the cow homing at milking-time. 

A trifling discrepancy from Babar’s precision can be fitly 
mentioned here where it occurs, though of the third class of 
these instances. To agree with his habit, there should be the 
accusative sign C,^) after i^see line 7). 

Line 6 (B). The Persian Ai remains for the Turk! . 

(2) Instances other than verbal of ivhat shou's a. Persian 
original for Kehrs text. 

Line 8. Here is the speech of Khwaja Asadu’llah already 
mentioned. In Babar’s text it is entered in Persian ; it is also 
in Persian in the Mirza’s text. If the supposed translator of 
Kehr’s text saw it in the Mirza’s, he would naturally put it 
into Turk! with its context. If, however, he had seen it entered 
in Persian in the TurkI text, he would, or at least might, have 
kept it as he found it. The words which Kehr’s text substitutes 
for the Khwaja’s .speech require illumination to show point. 
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(3) Points in ichich Kehrs text departs from Bahars 
custoraary wording. 

Line 1. The possessive pronoun in is not according to 

Bahar’s style, lie being as a rule distinctly impersonal in his 
wording. This same divergence occurs in line 3, . 

Line 2 (B). The word is not in Bahar’s text, and 

certainly is not one usual with him. In de Courteille’s dictionary 
it is given with this passage to illustrate its use by Babar, but it 
is in Kehr’s text only. Dr. Teufel (l.c., p. 148) also refers to this 
passage, and his reference fails as does M. de Courteille’s because 
not made to Bahar’s text at all. The word is in the Fragment also. 

Line 3 ; B, 1. 2. for , Bahar’s usual form of 

the word. So too ^for j (as in the Fragment). 

Line 3 ; B, 1. 2. is ont of place, as it easily might be 

if an inexpert person worked from the Mirza’s phrase in which it 
occurs, 

Line 4. A new word^.^'^lj has been brought into the texts to 
translate LZjfJu , the one used in Babar’s and the Mirza’s. 

Line 6. Here is a development of the mistake which started 
from the reading of the Persian manuscripts, with a person ” in 
place of ** ill-defined.” If there were a person taking the cow 
as Kehr’s text has it, there might he conversation ; therefore 
the translator (supposed) has carried the and of the 

Turk! and Persian texts on to (asked). 

Line Y ; B, 1. 6. Haturally, after (asked) there follows 

a direct question. ‘""Where does the road lead? ” Thus, the sub- 
jective sense of Babar’s and of the Mirza’s is lost. In 

the Turk! text there is nothing to cause the change of mood made 
in Kehr’s ; in the Persian text there is the interpolated ; 

I say ""interpolated” of the because the Mirza’s verb 

remains in his text unaltered by it and subjective. Kehr’s text 
translates that (which is not in the TurkI text) by pj \ . 
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Line 7 (B). is a remarkable phrase. It may 

account for the intrusion of the diabolus in the Latin notes {vide 
infra). 

Line 8; B, 1. 7. K: . Cf. this with Babar’s idiomatic 

phrase. The word 1 Ajli is not one of those he habitually uses. 

Line 7. ■ This embroidering is against 

Babar’s economy in words. 

Line 7. . This word seems special to Kehr’s text. 

M. de Courteille’s dictionary gives it as Babar’s with a reference 
to this passage. Zenker does not give it in this form with the 
meaning 'to observe,’ 'look at.’ As it is written here, it 

accounts for Dr. Kehr’s niger. (Zenker (678«) translates it 

derenir noir.) 

I quote next from the older Persian translation of 
Payanda Husain G-haznavl and Muhammad Hisari, 
Mughrd. 

D. — Waqi‘at-i-babari, I.O., No. 215, p. 79Z), 1. 2 from foot. 
Payanda Husain Glicicna vts text : — 


b*J 1 ^ 1 C l ^ 1 J ^ 

A_) <0 Ju— y j*,;t)bil i\j Aj ^Ojb«j 


•b Ai a111 AmjI AJ*b#^ Aiaii.lL« 


In this singularly differing vension of Babar’s anecdote, 
two points concern the hj’^pothesi.s that a part of Kehr’s 
text is a translation from the Mirza’s, viz. Babar’s phrase 
in it, ‘ill-defined,’ and the expression in it. 
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definitely and in varied words, of the fact conveyed hy 
the subjective wording in Ba bar’s text, that he had a 
‘ thouo-ht ’ or ‘ wondered ’ about the road, and did not ask 
‘ a person ’ a direct question about it. 

This extract from the older translation certainly indicates 
a ground for Akbar’s asking to have a second one produced 
by ‘Abdu’r-rahim Mirza. 

E. I quote now from the English text (Memoirs, p. 100), 

giving it, as the older, priority over the French: — 

“ While I remained in Dehkat, I was accustomed to 
walk on foot all about the hills in the neighbourhood. 

I generally went out barefoot, and, from this habit of 
walking barefoot, I soon found that our feet became so 
hardened that we did not mind rock or stone in the least. 
In one of these walks, between afternoon and evening 
prayers, we met a man who was going %\*ith a cow in 
a narrow road. I asked him the way. He answered : 

‘ Keep your eye fixed on the cow, and do not lose sight of 
her till you come to the issue of the road, when you will 
know your ground.’ Khwaja Asadu’llah, who was with 
me, enjoyed the joke, observing : ‘ What would become of 
us wise men were the cow to lose her way ? ’ ” 

I would draw attention in this, certainly free, rendering 
of even the Persian text, to the lo,ss of precision which 
follows from reading ‘ with a person ’ for ‘ ill-defined.’ 
A merely ‘ narrow ’ road might have been the better to 
follow as being the more trodden by cattle ; Babar gives 
point by saying ‘ ill-defined.’ 

F. — The French version of the illustrative passage is at 
vol. i, p. 210 of the Memoires de Baber : — 

“ Durant ce sejour que je fis a Dekhket, j’avais pris 
Thabitude de me promener a pied. Le plus souvent je 
marchais pieds nus, et la repetition frequente de cet 
exercise les avaient tellement endurcis qu’ils ne craignaient 
ni les asperites des montagnes, ni les pierres. Un jour. 
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entre la priere de I’apres-midi et cede du soir, je rencontrai 
un honime qui conduisait un b(^uf dans uii seiitier etroit. 

‘ Ou mene ee chemin lui deinandai-je ? ‘ Xe perdez pas 

de vue le boenf,’ me repondit-il, ‘ et ne vou.s arretez pas 
tant qu’il marchera.’ En entendaiit ces paroles, Khodja 
A^ad- Allah dit en plaisantant, ‘ Si le b< euf s’egare, que 
deviendrons nous ? ’ ” 

G. — There remain to be quoted Dr. Kehr’s Latin notes 
(p. 265) ou the illustrative pa.ssage in proof of the opinion 
I have expressed that they are private and provisional only. 

“ Illo tempore, die quodam inter prece.s poineridianas 
solemus vespertinas post occasum Soli.s, here solitas 
(peragendas). Per tenuem viam quandam no.s (juendara 
oculo nostri virum videbainus qui bovem capiebat (tenebat) 
ambulantem. Ego interrogabain, Quorsum haec via abit 
(sc. ducit) ? Dicebat (Oghas versum) bovem de nigra 
(nigrum fae) diabolus erit (sc. potius, BoN em cornu tene 
eoque inaetato hilaris esto). Vid. in Meninski jd et 
et almaq. Ego ad montem abeo (accedo, ascendo). Hoc 
sermone audito Chadsha Asadus (bovem ilium sumsit ) 
societatem (ceterorum decern hominum circiter) congregavit 
ad conviviam dixitque. Antequam bos comestus fuerit 
anni spatium conficitur.” 

To these notes Dr. Kehr has appended another : — 

“ En ambiguitatem notionis vocum duplici sensu prae- 
ditarum. Duplex hie interpretatio datur ; alterutra tamen 
juxta connexionem textus tantum toleranda quam hie 
vides. Sed hinc judicare quivis poterit quantum difficilior 
Orientalium linguarura interpretatio sit expositione lin- 
guarum Occidentalium et (juam longe harum linguarum 
interpres interpreti Orientalium linguarum in dignitate post- 
ponendus est ob altiorem eruditionis gradum ad Orientale.s 
linguas.” 
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IV. SUMMAEY OF THE ReSE’LTS OF EXAMIXATIOX OF THE 
Babar-xama mss. 

In 1900 I enumerated in this Journal fifteen manu- 
scripts whicli I had found mentioned in various places, 
as being copies of tlie Babar-nama. The fifteen can now 
be classified according to their value as material for a 
definitive text of the book. Tlie MSS. are numbered as 
they were in 1900 : — 

I. Babar’s autograph MS. Tliis has not been found ; an 

additional item of information about it has been 
given to me by Mr. Beveridge, namely, that the 
Padshah-nama (ii, 703) mention.s under date 1057 H. 
(1647) the exi.stence of a copy of Babar’s book 
(the word used is “ Waqi'at-i-babari,” according to 
Indian habit) in Shah - jahan’s .special library, 
written with Babar’.s own hand or by Ashraf 
(a known scribe) (ha f>haft ashraf). 

II. Khwaja Kilan’.s 3IS. Of this nothing further has 

been learned. 

III. (Humayun’s tran.script.) The supposed existence of 

this has been disproved by examination of the 
textual basi.s on which it was presumed. 

IV. Elphinstone MS. Tliis has been a.scertained to provide 

excellent text-material. 

V. British Museum MS. The fragments of which this 

volume consists are .serviceable for the text. 

VI. India Office MS. 1 

VII. Asiatic Society of Bengal MS. j- 

VIII. Mysore MS. j 

The Mysore appears to be now the ASB. MS. It 
must be said that Nos. VI and VII are worthless 
for the text. 

IX. Bib. Lindesiaiia (Rylands Library) MS. This has not 

been seen since 1900. It is a mere fragment. 


J.R..\.s. 1908. 
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X. Haydarabad MS. This is the one complete and intact 

manuscript yet found, and is the reliable ba.sis 
for the text. 

XIV. The Bukhara MS. This has not been seen, but as it 

appears (inferential!}’) to be the original source of 
Dr. Kehr’s, among.st others named below, it cannot 
but be of great value. 

XV. Nazar Bay TurhistCinV s MS. This has not been seen ; 

it is the archetype of the Senkovski and belonged 
to a Bukhariot. 

XIII. St. Petersburg Asiatic Museum MS. (Senkovski). 
A partial copy only, which resembles Kehr's. 

XI. The St. Petersburg University Library MS. This 

has been seen again, and still appears to be a copy 
of Kehr’s. 

XII. St. Petersburg Foreign Office Library (Dr. Kehr’s). 

This has been examined and is described in the 
earlier part of this article. 


The net result of the above summary is that there is 
available now as text-material, the complete Haydarabad 
MS., which is good throughout ; the Elphinstone IMS., 
which is identical with it, but has lost many pages ; the 
British Museum MS., which is a collection of .short frao- 
ments ; and Dr. Kehr’s, which is of the important help 
detailed in the preceding article. 

It appears desirable to wait somewhat longer before 
undertaking the detinitive text, in the hope of examining 
the Bukhara MS. Meantime the revision of the Eiiglish 
text can be etfected, and this would provide a useful 
circumstantial guide to the final text. 
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THE BHATTIPEOLU INSCRIPTION No. 1, A. 

Bv J. F. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

rjlHE inscriptions from the Buddhist Stupa at Bhattiprolu 
in the Kistna District, iladras, were discov ered by 
Mr. Rea, Superintendent of the Archaeological Surv'ey, 
whose account, vvdth excellent illustrations, of the relic- 
chambers, the relics found in them, and other interesting 
details, may be read in his volume entitled Soutli Indian 
Buddhist Antiquities which was published in 1894, — 
ASSI, 6. 1-16, plates 1 to 10. The records were first 
brought to notice by Professor Buhler, in a letter published 
in the Academy, 28th May, 1892, vvdiich was reprinted in 
this Journal, 1892. 602 fi'. Some of them were edited by 
him, with a discussion of the palaeographic peculiarities, 
in the Vienna Oriental Journal, 6, 1892. 148 ft'. And all 
of them were edited by him, with facsimile reproductions 
and a table of the alphabet, in the Eqnfjrapliia. Indica, 
2. 323 If. The records, usually counted as ten but really 
elev’en in number, were somewhat difficult to decipher, in 
consequence of their presenting a new^ southern variety of 
the Brahmi alphabet : and Professor Buhler did not claim 
to have produced final versions of them. That we are able 
to make hero an advance on his treatment of one of them, 
is due to something which will be mentioned farther on.^ 


^ It may be observed that it is often mucli easier to improve upon 
a previous treatment of an epigraphic record than it is to produce 
an original treatment. The inscriptions are not accompanied by com- 
mentaries, as the literary works are : and there are frequently many 
more subsidiary points to be considered than are apparent at first sight, 
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From Mr. Kea’.s account it appears (op. cit., 11) that, in 
the excavations made by liim, there wa.s tirst found a lar^e 
receptacle, measuring on the top about 2' 11' In- 2' G ", — 
a dhutuijurhlta or ‘‘relic-chamber ’’ (see thi.s Journal, 1907. 
346, note 2), — formed of two black stone slabs with 
smoothed inner faces (plate 3, “casket’’ Xo. 1). In the 
smoothed inner faces there are rectangular cuttings, 
answering to each other ; the lower stone having a pro- 
jecting rim, round the cutting, which hts into a projecting 
rim on the upper .stone. In the rectangular cutting in the 
lower stone there is a cavity or chamber, 5 inches deep, 
with sides .sloping to a circular bottom. In this cavity or 
chamber there were found various articles (plate 1, the top 
compartment), including an inscribed hexagonal crystal 
(ibid., and plate 4) and a globular black stone “ ca.sket ” 
4^ inches in diameter and height (plate 1, bottom, left ; 
plate 4, fig. 7). In this stone “casket” there were found 
some flowers in gold leaf and coj^per, some gold beads, an 
amethyst bead, some .small pierced pearls, a Kvastihi, or 
Greek cross with the extremities of the four arms projected 
to the right, made of twenty-one small silver coins, and 
a crystal “phial” (plate 4, tig.s. 11, 12). And in.side the 
“ phial ” there was found a flat piece of bone half an inch 
broad (ibid., fig. 12). The.sc details help to explain tlie 
records. 

The smoothed inner surface of the lower of the two 
stones forming this dluiturjarhha boars three incised 


or can be fully examined all at once. The first interpretation of an 
inscription become.s a commentary on it : but, as we know well, even the 
commentaries on the literary works are not all final: and the first 
treatment, or even the second or third, of an inscription is not necessai ilv 
final, even though it may be the work of a scholar ot repute The 
inscriptions, especially the more ancient ones, alwavs remain open to 
further examination in the light of later di.seoveries : and there is perhaps 
no line of work in which more advance has been made durin-r (piite reeon’t 
years towards a settlement of inanyiKiints previouslv undeterminable and 
even unrecognizable. 
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inscriptions, lying round the mouth of the cavity or 
chamber (see the plate at El, 2. 324), and numbered by 
Professor Btihler as 1 A, 1 B, and 2. 

No. 1, B, runs ; — Banava-putasha Kurasha shapitukasa 
majusa ; “ the receptacle of Kura, son of Banava, together 
with his parents.” '■ 

No. 2 runs : — Utaro Pigaha-puto kanitho ; “ Utara, the 
youngest son of Pigaha.” - It seems to name the stone- 
cutter who made the receptacle, or else the person who 
engraved the inscriptions. 

No. 1, A, in which we are particularly interested, runs 
as follows : — ■ 


Text. 

Kura-pituuo cha Kura-matu cha Kurasha chapiva kacha- 
majusaih panati phaliga-shamugaih cha Budha-sariranarh 
nikhetu. 

* * * * » 

After the word K^lrasha Profes.sor Btihler read cha 
Siva[s]ia] cha;'^ remarking that the second word “looks 
like Sivaka as the lower curve of the sha has not been 
formed properly.” He took nil'hetw as = oiikkhettum = 
iiilcsheptiLin, the inhiiitive of ni -|- kship, and sarirunaiii 
= mrlrdndin as the partitive genitive. And he translated 
the record thus (El, 2. 327) ; — 

“ By the father of Kura, tlie mother of Kura, Kura {him- 
“ self) and Siva (Siva), {Ims been ordered) the preparation 


'■ The inscription 1, A, shews that pitu = pityi stands here as an 
PlcaicJin of mdtCipitu, ‘mother and father.’ 

- I follow Professor Buhler's translation of this record. But hanitha 
seems a somewhat peculiar form for IcaniMha ; and we possibly have 
here a term denoting some office or avocation : “ Utara, son of Pigaha, 
(w) the Kanitha (in thin tnatttr)." 

The text in El, 2. 326, accidentally omits the cha both before and 
after Sira[iiha]. The words are duly shewn in TOJ, 6, 1892. loj. 
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“ of a casket and {has been given) a box of crystal in order 
“ to deposit some relics of Budha {Buddha.).” 

***** 

Along -vxith the other Bhattiprolu inscriptions, this record 
presents the folloAving peculiarities in spelling : — 

(1) There are no double consonants : Icurasha stands for 
kurashsha, and budha for buddha, and so on. 

(2) The long a is treated somewhat capriciously : it is 
shewn in kdclui, phdliga, and sarirdna.m ; but it is absent 
from 'inahb and the first sj’^llable of chapiva. 

(3) There are no long foi’ms of i and u: i stands for 
i in chapiva and sarirdnarh, and u for rl in majusarii. 

In respect of particular words, we have to make the 
following observations : — 

(4) There is no question about the correctness of my 
reading, chapiva kdcha-, where Profe.ssor Biihler read chu 
Siva[sha,] cha : the pi instead of si, and the kd instead of 
sha, are quite clear in the facsimile. The combination 
chapiva stands for chapiva, and represents a Sanskrit 
chzdpyzeva, ‘and also indeed.’^ 

(5) In kdcha -'majusarii, the second component, majusu fa, 
represents the Sanskrit 'niajjushd, more usually 'tnaiijUshd 
(the form manjushd also is given by the Sabdakalpadruma 
from the Sabdaratnavali ), ‘a lx)x, chest, case, basket, 
receptacle : ’ as the original does not present an Anusvara 
in the first .syllable, either here, or in the form majnsa 
again in the in.scriptions No. 1, B, and No. 6, or in maja.^a, 
with the long u, in No. 9, wliereas the Anusvara is duly 
.shewn in the last syllable hero, and in samugaih and 
sariranam, we have probably to understand that tlie 


' In Pah, api + im becomes apprra ; but era is liable to become in 
after a long vowel ; see Childers’ Dictionary under npi and era The 
form which we have here seems to be a hind of compromise between 
those two practices: the e of era was elided, and the i of ap! was 
lengthened. ^ 
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word in view was majjiisarii = majjiishd, not 'inam- 
jusai'ii = manjushd. The word kdcha is explained as 
meaning ‘glass, crystal, or quartz.’ I take the whole 
term as denoting the dhatiigarbha itself ; that application 
seems to be indicated by the inscription 1, B, and by the 
points that the word majtisa, majiLsa, occurs again in 
the two inscriptions. Nos. 6 and 9, which occupy similar 
positions on the other two dhatugarhhas which were 
found in the same Stupa, and that globular stone 
“ caskets ” were not found in them. 

(6) Professor Biihler took jxinati in composition with 
riiaj^isario : but, as is shewn by the Anusvara, that was 
certainly not intended by the author of the record. It is 
not clear how he arrived at the meaning ‘ preparation.’ ^ 
The iovm jmnuti might represent either a tiA, ‘bending, 

bowing, reverence, obeisance,’ or prajnaptih, ‘teaching, 
an appointment, an order, the arrangement (of a seat, 
etc.).’ I find the same form in the Mathura Jain 
inscription No. 36, in the words panati-dharitaya and 
pancdi-liara (El, 2. 209, No. 36, lines 3, 4), which, with 
pancdi taken as = prajMpti, have been translated by 
“ obeying the command : ” and, not only does that 
rendering seem quite suitable there, but also it appears 
to be well supported by the fact that in another (but 
later) record fi’om the same place we have (ibid., 210, 
No. 39) : — Datilfichayya-prajnapitaye iSamadhyilye ; “ of 
Syamadhya, who had received the command from 
Dattilacharya.” But an = prajiiaptih would in 

full spelling become paihnaiii-, and that, as we shall 
see (page 106 below, and note 1), is not admissible here. 
I therefore take p)anati as .standing here, quite naturally 
and correctly, for prunutih ; and I take it as meaning 

' Possibly, the wrong words were italicized and bracketed in El, 2. 
327, — “{has httn ordtrtd)” instead of “(the pnparation of).” On the 
other hand, however, in VOJ, 6, 1892. loo, we have “ {has been defrayed 
the expense of) the preparation of a casket.’ 
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‘{an act of) reverence or obeisance,’ or, more freely, 

‘ a humble ofiering.’ 

(7) In pJidUga-shamugam, the fir.st component is a well- 
established corruption of the Sanskrit sphCifika, ‘crystal, 
made of crystal.’ The second component stands for 
shamugga = samudga, ‘a round box or casket.’ The 
whole term obviously denotes the crystal “ phial,” which 
contained the flat piece of bone. The arrangement of the 
text seems to mark this object as a separate oflering by 
Kura himself, in which his parents did not join. 

(8) It does not seem correct to take nikhetu as standing 
for the infinitive nikhliettuih. I take it as standing for 
nikkhethb = niksheptuh, the genitive singular of the verbal 
noun niksliejitri, ‘ one who deposits.’ The construction 
sanrdnam nikhetio = iarlrdnam niksheptuh , ‘of a depo.sitor 
of relics,’ is authorized and inculcated by Panini, 2. 2, 15, 16, 
where we are taught that, save in some exceptional instances, 
the separate objective genitive, and not a base in composition, 
is to be used with a verbal noun formed with tri or aka. 
Instances given by the Kasika under sutra 16 are opdih 
srashfa, “ the creator of the waters,” purd'ih hhettd, “ the 
destroyer of the citie.s,” and rajrasya. bhurttd, “the wielder 
of the thunderbolt.” As another epigraphic instance, we 
may cite from one of the Vakataka records {Gupta 
Inscriptions, 247, line 41): — Gavarh sata-.saha.srasya 
hanturzharati dushkritam ; “he takes over, incurs, the 
guilt of a slayer of a hundred thousand cows.” ^ As an 
easily acce.ssible literary instance we may cite from tlie 
Raghuvainsa, 2. 50 : — Tadzrakslia kalyana-paramparaiiam 
bhoktaramzixrjasvalainrfitina-deham ; “therefore preserve 
thy strong body, the enjoyer of succe.s.sions of luck}' things.” 


X In Pallava record^, we have the same verse with the various reading 
pihati instead of harati (lA, .’5. 52, line 32), and also with the further 
various reading ki/ri»hnm instead of diMrilam (ibid., 150, line 35). 
It comes, no doubt, from some law-book. 
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With the above introduction, I give my rendering of 
the record as follows : — 


Translation. 

Of the father of Kura, and of the mother of Kura, and 
indeed of Kura himself, (this) quartz receptacle (is) the 
humble offering : and the crystal casket (is the separate 
humble offering) of him making a deposit of relics of 
Buddha. 

It may be added that the principal record on this 
dhatugarbha is, not this one, but the short inscription 
No. 1, B, which says: — “The receptacle of Kura, son of 
Banava, together with his parents.” That that record 
was eno-raved first, is shewn by the manner in which the 
last two syllables of No. 1, A, slant upwards, out of the 
direct line of the writing, so as to avoid the first .syllable 
of No. 1, B. 

***** 

A special feature of interest in this record is found in 
the poirrt that, like the inscriptions oir the Piprahwa and 
Peshawar vases, it is iir rrretre : it furnishes another 
instance of the occurrence of isolated epigraphic verses, 
the probability of which has been doubted in certain 
quarters. That this record seemed to be metrical, was 
observed to me by Mr. Thomas alrorit two j’ears ago : 
and it was, in fact, his rerrrark that led me to examine 
the record and detect the correct reading vhapiva hacha- 
(majusahi), and to con.sider other details also. 

Completiirg the text with double consonants and long 
vowels, we have a verse in the Arya metre, as follows : — 
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Text. 

1 Kura-pitu no cha Kura -matu chaj 

2 Kurashslia' chapi va kachal-majjti sarhi 

3 panati phaliga-shamuggaiii chaj 

4 Buddha-sajrira;naml nikkhe ttuj 


In view of what has been said in this Journal, 1906. 
452, 714, there is no need to justify any further the 
slurring of the Anusvara so as not to lengthen the 
preceding a of samvuggcmh and sarirdnarii, and the 
treatment of the o of pituno as short. 

A feature, however, which does call for remark, is found 
in the point that the third pddti, panati etc., does not 
scan in accordance with the rule, which requires here 
three feet, each of four short-syllable instants. But the 
pada does present the prescribed number of such instants, 
namely twelve.’^ The verse, therefore, must be regarded 
as an irregular Arya. But it does not stand alone in 
this particular peculiarity : it is matched and ju.stified by 
other similar instances. 

Amongst epigraphic record.s, we have two instances 
in the Eran pillar inscription of Budhagupta {Gupta 
Inscriptions, 89). The first ver.se begins — 


* It is this point that fixes the conclusion that panati stands here for 
pranatih, and not for pnrimatti, = prnjiiapHh, which would give two 
short-syllable in,stants too many. As regards another detail, it may be 
added that composition of words is not permissible in passing from the 
second to the third pada : this is a second rea.son for which we cannot 
take majumm-panati as a compound. 

The line might be set right by transferring panati to stand after cha : 
but that involves taking a liberty with the text ; and it would spoil the 
construction. 
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1 

9 


Jayati-vi bhus:chaturbhujas = 
chatur-a rnnava-vipu la-sa]ila|-paryj’a likalii 


The 

1 

2 


second verse besfins — 

O 

Sate pancha-shashty -adhike! 

varshainam bhupatau ehai Budhagup te) 


Here, in each case, the first ^jdcZa — - the rule for which is 
the same as for the third facia — presents the proper- 
number of twelve short-syllable instants, but is arranged 
rightly for only one foot out of the threed 

From Pali literature,- 1 have noted a similar instance in 
the Therigatha, verse 407, which begins — 

1 Sassuj’a sassur^assa cha| 

2 sayaiii! pataih; pranamamj rupaga'mmaj 

^ In the M'ay of other metrical curiosities, it may be observed that we 
have a Vasantatilaka verse which is irregular in the first pCida in the 
Garigdhar inscription [Gupta luscriptionsy 75, line 19) : — Yateshu| 
chaturshuj kriteshu| etc. Also, that in the inscription on the boar at 
Eran we have a passage which distinctly begins as an Arya but passes 
into prose (ibid., lo9, line 1) : — Varshej prathame| prithivim] prithu- 
ki|rttau, etc. Further, that in the Bijayagadh inscription (ibid., 2.53) 
the word siddhain should not be separated by a mark of punctuation from 
kriteshu etc. : lines 1 and *2 then form a verse in the Arya metre, except 
that in the last pdda we must scan tfasydm as taking the 

liberty of shortening the long d : that this passage is a verse has been 
suggested by Profes'^or Kielhorn in lA, 26, 1897. lo3, and note 38. 

I think that Professor Buhler somewhere pointed out that in the 
passage beginning with praddua-hhifja-i'ikrama in line 30 of the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta [(4upfa Inscriptions^ 9) we have a verse in 
the somewhat rare Prithvibhara metre. But the point maybe mentioned 
here, in case it has not been previously notified. 

~ Perhaps Mr. Rouse can adduce other instances from this source. 
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And the same work yields in vei’.se 438 an instance 
which is analogous, but aflects the second pada instead of 
the first or third : — 

1 Sozhaih tato chayitva 

2 kalaihl karitva Sindhav-aranhe 

Here we have the proper number of eighteen short- 
syllable instants, but not in the right order. 

***** 

A remark ma}^ be added regarding the inscription on the 
Peshawar vase, mentioned in the course of the preceding 
remarks, which is another instance of the occurrence of 
isolated epigraphic verses. This record has been exhibited 
as a verse from one point of view by Mr. Thomas in this 
Journal, 1906. 4.33 ; from another point of view by me, 
ibid., 714. 

There were available at that time only two reproductions 
of this record, both hand-drawn ; one by Professor Dowson, 
the other by General Sir Alexander Cunningham. Professor 
Dow.son’s reproduction seemed tlie more reliable : and, 
following that, we both took the fii-st word as Gihdtna.. 

Since that time, there has been publi.shed in the 
Epigraphia Indlca, 8. 296, to accompany an article by 
Professor Liiders, a facsimile reproduction which makes 
it certain that the word is SlkUenu. The following 
que.stion is thereby raised. The word fiirhka, ‘ lion,’ 
underlies both the names, Sihila and Siharachhita as 
wi'itten here. In Siharuchhifenu , we must scan tl\e 
1 of si as long. How, then, are we to avoid doing tlie 
.same in Siliilena, agaimst the metre from either point 
of view ? 

Dr. Grierson tells me that, though he cannot just now 
give the exact reference, he has found the W( 5 rd siha — 
siridia with the i scanned Ijoth as long and as short in 
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one an<l the same verse in some Panjabi or Rajasthani 
composition. Further, that it is a rule for all Tadbhava- 
words — (and both the names in (juestion are such) — that 
long vowels before the penultimate should be shortened. 

There is every probability that the rule was the same 
in the ancient Prakrits, in one of which the record in 
(pie.stion was composed. And in the.se circumstances we 
need hardly hesitate to scan the opening words as SiJiilena 
Silia\ which suits the metre both from Mr. Thomas’ point 
of view and from mine. 
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IX. 

THE HEBREW VERSION OF THE “ SECRETHM 
SECRETORUM,” 

A MEDIAEVAL TREATISE ASCRIHED TO ARISTOTLE. 

Published for the first time from the MSS. of the British Museum, 
Oxford, mid Munich. 

With an Introduction and an Pnglish Translation. 

II.— TRANSLATION. 

By M. UASTER. 

YE men of knowledge and who understand riddles, 
who search by means thereof for precious objects ; 
lift up your eyes on high and read the book that is called 
the “ Privy of Privies,” Yvherein there is contained the 
direction in the governance of the kingdom which Aristotle 
wrote for the gTeat king Alexander. 

2. Says the Ishmaelite, the translator : May the Lord 
keep tlie King of the Faithful to joy ;. may He strengthen 
him to defend the Law and to protect the people and all 
the interests of the Faithful. Behold, liis servant has 
fuliilled his command, and he has diligently searched 
for the book of the rule of government, which is called 
the “ Secret of Secrets,” Yvhich the great and pious 
philosopher Aristotelos, the son of Nikomachis, wrote foi- 
his disciple the great king Alexander, the son of Kills 
Flori,i who is called the man of the two-horns, and, in 


A corruption from Pliilippus. 
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Arabic, Dzul Karnain. Wlien he had grown old and too 
weak to go with him, and King Alexander had made him 
governor and lord and councillor, because he was a man 
of true counsel with the spirit of wisdom and of good 
understanding, combining with it gracious manners and 
the expert providence and spiritual wisdom, and holding 
fast to the virtues of discretion, of meekness and lowliness, 
the love of righteousness and the viitiie of justice : where- 
fore many of the sages hold him as of the number of the 
prophets, although he has not been sent (with a Message) 
to the nation and had not been a Lawgiver. And in the 
Chronicles (of the Gi-eeks) it is found written that the 
Lord, blessed be He, endowed him with the power of 
prophecy, and said unto him, “Thou shouldst be called 
Angel rather than man." And he knew Arts without 
number, and there are many opinions about his death ; 
one section said that ho died in a natural way and that his 
grave is known, and another section said that he ascended 
to Heaven in a column of the Divine Glory. And he 
helped Alexander by his good counsel, and Alexander 
followed his biddings, as is known. And his greatness, 
his glory, his so^■ereignty and rule spread over all the 
kingdoms, and he went to the extreme ends of the earth 
and he passed over all the length and breadth of the 
roads, and all the nations accepted his rule, the Arabs 
and Barbarians, so that he became king over the whole 
world. And this came about because of the jruidance of 
Aristotelos and of his deep counsel and the interest he 
took, and in that Alexander never turned away from his 
words and never forsook his advice and his commands. 

3. And it has been found that he sent him letters 
concerning the government, b 3 ' which he drew the hearts 
to love him, and by the fulfilment of those letters he 
obtained the most perfect love. Among these letters 
there is a letter which Alexander sent to him after he 
had conquered the land of Persia and ruled over their 
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nobles. Alexander wrote to Aristotle and said unto him : 
“ May the pious teacher and the true and faithful governor 
know that I have found in the land of Persia men with 
abundant reason and subtle underetanding, and they have 
lordship over the kingdom, and they rebel against the 
king ; and I fear them on account of my kingdom. And 
I therefore intend to slay them all, and I ask thy advice 
in this matter.” 

And Aristotle replied and said unto him: “Alexander, 
if thou hast decided to kill them all, and thou hast the 
power in thine hand this to do for the sake of thy govern- 
ment, thou, however, wilt not be able to kill their country 
or to change their air and their water. But thou wilt 
be able to rule over them much better by doing good 
unto them and by showing them honour ; and thou wilt 
rule over them through their love for thee. For if thou 
wilt show kindness unto them thou wilt be much more 
surely established than if thou oppresse.st them. Know, 
moreover, that thou eanst not reign over persons and 
govern the hearts but by means of justice and righteous- 
ness. Know also that just as the people can talk again.st 
thee they can al.so act. Endeavour, therefore, not to force 
them to talk, and thou wilt have peace from their deeds. 
Peace unto thee.” 

And this reply reached Alexander, and he acted 
accordingly ; and the Persians became more obedient to 
his command than all the other nations. 

4. Saith the Ishmaelite, the translator, Yahia ben 
Albatrik : I left no temple among the temples where 
the philosophers deposited their hidden wisdom unsought, 
nor have I neglected any of the great Nazarites (or, recluses) 
who had tried to fathom that wi.sdom, and of whom 
I thought that the object of my search could be found 
with him, that I did not with all industry enquire after 
him, until I came to the Temple of the worshippers of 
the sun which the great Hermes had built for himself. 


j.K..i.s. 1908. 


•S 
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And I found there a priest, a man of great wisdom and 
deep knowledge, and I made myself known unto him, 
and I made friends with him, and I used manj' ruses, 
until he granted me permis,sion to study the books that 
were deposited there in the Temple. Among them I found 
the obiect of my search, which I had been commanded 
to search for by the King of the Faithful, and it was 
written in gold. And I sat me down before his noble 
presence, and I accomplished my desire, and with great 
diligence and through the good fortune of the king, 
I undertook to translate this book from Greek into Rumi 
(Syriac) and from Rumi into Arabic. And in the very 
beginning I found therein : The reply of tlie philosopher 
Ari.stotelos to the king Alexander. And tlius he wrote ; — 

o. “ I beheld the letter of the honoured, beloved, and 
subtle son, the righteous king, the master of great 
righteousness. Maj' the Lord in Hi.s mercy lead thee 
on the road of righteou.sness and preserve thee from 
turning after the desire of thy heart, and make thee 
a companion of the good of the world to come and of 
this world 1 

“ To begin with, thou mentionest in thy letter thy great 
regret for thy separation from me, and tliat I am not with 
thee where thou dwellest. Tliou askcst me to prepare for 
thee a treatise on the measure and balance of tliy rule, 
which shall be unto thee as my suRstitute, and support 
thee in all tliy deeds, as if I were present, for thou 
knowest that my absence from thee is not because I liate 
thee, but in consequence of my great age and tire weakness 
of my body. 

“ Know that that which thou askest of me, the thoughts 
of tlie living could not contain, and still less the skins of 
the dead. It is, however, my duty to fulfil thy desire, for 
I am beholden unto thee. But thou shouldst not ask 
from me to make known this secret more than what I make 
known in this book, for I have laboured over it, and I am 
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lioping of the Lord that there will be no obstacle between 
thee and that book. For the Lord has graciouslj’' granted 
thee understanding, and He has given thee of the glory of 
wisdom, therefore stud}’ carefully the allusions (in this 
book) as I have taught and advised thee already aforetime. 
Then wilt thou obtain thy wish and accomplish thy 
desire. These various and scattered secrets have I merely 
indicated by tokens, and the sealed things have I clothed 
in likenesses, lest this our l»ok fall into the hands of those 
proud men who destro}' and of the wicked who covet power. 
They will then see that permission has been withheld from 
them to understand it, nor was it our intent that they know 
of it. And I would be breaking the covenant by revealing 
the secret which God has revealed to me. And I conjure 
thee, just as I have been conjured upon this .subject (not 
to reveal it), and whoever knows this secret and reveals 
its hidden meaning is sure of a .swift, bad punishment, 
from which the Lord keep tliee and us and grant us mercy. 

6. “ And after this I mention to thee, in the first place, 

that which I have recommended thee as the principal 
objects of thy desire, \ iz., that it behoves a king to have 
at least two supports, but only then when he himself is 
steadfast in his rule, by which he holds sway and those 
who are under his reign are in one obeisance, and by such 
subjection the allegiance is strengthened in favour unto 
the liecre. I will explain the reason of their obeisance 
to their lord, and that is of two causes, one without 
and the other is within. I have already explained to 
thee the one without, and that is thou should.st treat the 
people well and help them, and this is connected with 
spending of money and with di.spensiiig favours, which 
I will mention later on in its proper place. And the 
subjects are the second support for to draw their hearts 
by his work, and that is of the first in importance, and it 
has also two causes, one \Hthout and the other within. 
The without one, which would cause the people to show 
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obeisance to him, is, that they see him dealing righteously 
with them and that he takes pity on them. And the cause 
within is, the counsel of the wise and pious in whom the 
Lord, may He he exalted, delights and whom He has 
endowed with His wisdom. And I will trust in thy keeping 
this hidden secret, and other things besides, which thou wilt 
find in the divers sections of this book, full of wisdom 
and morals, and in them their very intent and pui-pose. 
And when thou wilt study their contents and understand 
their allusions thou wilt obtain thy wishes and the purpose 
of thy desire. May the Lord grant thee a clear understanding 
of wisdom and the respect of the possessors thereof.” 

7. This book contains eight treatises. The first, on the 
various manners of kings. The second, on the affairs of the 
king and his rule, and how he must conduct himself in all 
his affairs and in the governance of the kingdom. The third, 
of the attribute of righteousness in which the king must 
be perfect, and by which he must lead the multitude and 
individuals. The fourth, of his governors, of his scribes, 
of the clerks of the affairs of the people, of the officers and 
their manner of deportment. The fifth, on his couriers 
who journey on his commands, of his messengers, of their 
preparation, of their conduct in the discharge of their 
messages and appointments. The sixth, on the conduct of 
his servants, of the commanders of the troops, and all wlio 
are under them, according to the degrees of their stations. 
The seventh, on the conduct of war, the battle-arrav, of 
watchfulness, of the arrangement of the soldiers, of the 
propitious times for battles, the time of going forward, and 
all the diverse movements in all directions. The eighth 
chapter, on special arts, natural secrets and talismans, 
on the good of the bodies, on the properties of precious 
stones, of plants, and living beings, and wonderful things 
of the mysteries of leechcraft, of what expels poisons 
without rerjuiring the aid of a physician, and many similar 
useful things, as we shall hereafter mention. 
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8. Book I : On the diverse manners of kings. Thet’e 
are four kinds of kings : the king who is liberal to his 
people and liberal to himself ; the king who is mean to 
himself and mean to his people ; the king who is mean to 
himself and liberal to his people ; and a king who is liberal 
to himself and mean to his people. And the Romans 
alread}’ have said, it is no shame to a king to be mean to 
himself and liberal to his people. And the Indians have 
said : it is profitable to be mean to himself and to his 
people. And the Persians have said and replied to the 
Indians : that only the king who is liberal to himself and 
liberal to his people is the king that is j^Tosperous in his 
undertakings. And all agreed to it. For liberality to 
oneself and meanness to the people is shame and loss to 
the kingdom. 

9. And now that we have decided to examine this 
thing it is meet to explain Avhat we mean by liberality and 
what is meanness, and wherein consi.sts prodigality, and what 
evil is caused by avarice. And it is known that things are 
considered blameworthy when they are in either of two 
extremes, but to keep the conduct straight between the 
two extremes is not considered a blame. The principle of 
liberality is difficult to determine, whilst that of meanness 
is easy. The limitation of liberality depends upon how 
much is required in time of need, and furthermore on the 
condition that he who gives should give only as much as 
is necessary, and to persons who deserve, and according to 
his means. For whatever goes beyond this liberality is 
increase and over-stepping the limit of liberality, and it 
becomes wastefulness. Therefore anyone who gives more 
than is re(iuired is not praised, and whoever spends not at 
the proper time is like a man who pours bitter water on to 
the littoral of the sea. And anyone who, instead of giving 
to the one who requires it, gives it to the one who does not 
require it, is exactly as if he helped an enemy against 
himself. And any king who gives what is necessary at 
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the time of need, and who gives to the deserving, he is 
liberal to himself, and liberal to his people, and prosperous 
in his dealings, and he studies carefully his attairs. And 
this is the man whom the ancients called liberal and noble ; 
not the one who sc^uanders and makes gifts to people who 
are unworthy, for the man who thus spends largely wastes 
the treasures of the kino^dom. Meanness in general is 
a title unworthy of kings and unbecoming to the roval 
majesty. Therefore, if either be the nature of the king, 
then he must entrust the dispensing of the gifts into the 
hands of a faithful and discreet man, in whom he has 
confidence, and to whom he gives full power. 

10. “ Alexander, I tell thee, that it is a vice for any 
king to give more than lie possesses. And anyone who 
imposes upon his kingdom more than it can bear, loses 
himself and causes loss to others, as I shall show further on. 
And this I have told thee constantly, that liberality and 
the firm establishment of the kingdom rest on refraining 
from (taking) the property of other people and forbearing 
(to take) their goods. And I have seen in some of the 
maxims of the great Hermes that the most perfect virtue, 
excellence of intelligence, peace of the realm, and the firm 
establishment of law, are all in a king who forbear from 
touching the money of people. 

11. “Alexander, know that there was no other cause 
for the destruction of the kings of Nigig but the too 
great prodigality of their gifts, far beyond their income, 
for in the last they laid hands on the money of the people, 
who rose against them and destroyed their dominion. 
And this is a natural conse(juence, in that money is the 
means for the maintenance of life. It forms a part of 
it, and life cannot peiananently be maintained if this 
portion is destroyed. Liberality means also to giv(> up 
a desired object, not to pry on .secrets, and to keep silence, 
not to mention gifts given ; just as perfect piety consists 
in forgiving rebukes, in paying respect to the worthy, in 
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receiving everylxidy with a friendly countenance, and in 
returning peaceful greetings, and in not paying attention 
to the aberrations of the fool. 

12. “Alexander, I have so often explained to thee 
that it ought now to be deeply lixed in thy mind, and that 
if thou doest it I am certain thou wilt succeed. But now 
I am repeating to thee again the whole wisdom in brief. 
And if I should not have taught thee anything aught 
but this, it should suffice to teach thee in all thy works 
touching this world and the w'orld to come. Know that 
the intellect is the head of governance, the happiness of 
the soul, the revealer of secrets. It causes thee to flee 
from the ungainly and to love the lovable. It is the root 
of all things praiseworthy and the essence of the desirable. 
The first teaching of understanding is coveting of a good 
name. Whoever covets it truly, he shall have glory, but 
whoever covets it faintly is confounded by hatred and 
shame. Good fame ought to be coveted for itself. 
Kingdom ought not to be coveted for its own sake, but 
only for the purpose of obtaining fame, and therefore 
the aim of will and intellect is to obtain a good name. 
And tlie love of fame is obtained through good government. 

1 8. “ If lordship is coveted for other causes it produces 

envy, and envy produces lying, and lying is the very 
root and essence of vileness, and the oflspring of lying is 
slander. And slander produces hatred, and hatred produces 
wrongdoing, and wrongdoing produces violence, and violence 
produces ire, and ire pr(xluccs controversy, and controversy 
produces enmity, and enmity produces war, and war destroys 
order and devastates the lands and turns everything to 
chaos, and chaos produces tlie end of the world. But if 
intellect compiers the coveting of lordship, tlien it produces 
faithfulness, and faithfulness produces meekness, and faith- 
fulness is the very root of all things lovable. It is the 
contrary to lying, and it engenders fear and justice, and 
justice engenders trust, and trast engenders honour, and 
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honour produces fellowship, and fellowship produces friend- 
ship, and friendship produces the willingness of sacrifice 
for others, and by this means law and order are established 
and this is in accordance with nature. And therefore it is 
thus made clear that the desire to govern for good name 
is praiseworthy and lasting. 

14. “ Alexander, e.schew fleshly delights, for they cause 
destruction. Fleshly appetite induces the animal soul to 
covet the accomplishments of its will, withoiit discretion, 
and though the body that wastes away rejoices the 
intellect that ought to be preserved is destroyed.” 

15. Bool' II: Of tin’ ordinance of the ling, of hi-s 
purveyance, continence, and dl.-screfion. It is needful 
to a king to obtain renown through some famed science. 
He will become kno^\^l by it to others, and he must 
speak of it, and therein' he shall rule and reign over 
others. In such wise liis wisdom (.science) will be 
known, and that he desire that they should turn their 
attention towards it, and then they will come to him. 

16. “ Alexander, any king that puts his kingdom under 
the Faith, he reigns and holds lord's e.state. But any king 
that puts his Faith (the Law) in servitude to his kingdom, 
abases his Faith, and whoever abases his Faith, his 
Faith shall kill him. And I tell thee, as the renowned 
philosophers have said, whose followers we are, that the 
very tir.st thing betitting a king is to respect all the 
statutes of the Law, not trespassing any of its details, or 
neglecting any of its prohibitions, and he must sho-w t<^ 
the people his obedience to the Law. He must in truth 
be a faithful believer. For when he will dissemble his 
faith and feign obedience, he will not obtain praise for Ids 
subtle dealings. For his .secret will not remain hidden 
from the eyes of the people, and he M'ill not in an}' wise 
be pleasing unto them, though he spend ever so much 
money on them. But only (by true faith) will he be 
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pleasing to God, blessed be He, and make himself beloved 
of His servants. 

17. '■ And it is needful to a king to reverence the leaders 
of the nation, the -svise men of the Law, and the judges. 
He should honour them, and not show pride. He should 
be broad-minded and skilled in thorough examination. 
He must foresee the future, and be merciful and kind. 
When he is angry he must not allow the anger to master 
him until he lose his reason, nor must he allow vice to 
seize hold of him, for if he submits to it vice will over- 
power his intellect and will conquer his virtue. And when 
he reaches the right path he must follow it without 
hindrance. He must not be ai-rogant noi’ put people to 
shame. He must dress in rich and precious clothing, and 
put on fair apparel, and the people will be impressed thereby 
and he will easily be singled out from among the rest. It 
is becoming that he should speak sweetly and use fair 
language, and his voice mu.st be clear. A strong (clear) 
voice is best for times of rebuke ; he must therefore not 
speak with a strong voice except when it is absolutely 
necessary, and then from afar. He also must not make 
his voice too often heard, for only in such wise shall his 
subjects respect him. 

18. “ He must not seek too much the companj’ of men ; 
his familiarity with them, and .still more that with the 
common people, will bring him into contempt. And how 
excellent is the custom of the Indians in the ordinance of 
their king, who say that if the king shows him.self to the 
people his royal majesty gets lowered in their eyes, and 
they despise him ! And it is therefore beseeming that he 
should not show himself to them but at a distance, and 
then ill roval apparel, and in parade and military display, 
and on one of the great festival days, and only once a year. 
And then he is to show him.self to the whole nation, and 
one of his officers must stand beside him who is eloquent, 
and who will speak to them and thank God, and praise 
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Him in that they are obedient to the king’s command, and 
that they know of the king’s gracious will towards them, 
and that he thinks of their welfare, and he (the speaker) 
will ask them to walk in the ways of the Lord, and he will 
warn them not to turn away from his words, and that the 
king will pardon trespassers, and he will grant their requests 
and petitions ; and he is to let them know that the king will 
fulfil the request of the greater number and pardon the 
guilty. But this must happen only once a year, and he 
must lessen the heavy burden they are wont to bear, and 
that will please them and will increase their joy, and his 
love will enter their hearts, and they will speak accordingly 
to their household and with their children. And the youths 
will grow up with the habit of listening to his voice and 
of loving him, and the women will rejoice in the joy of their 
husbands, and his name will be good in the eyes of all, in 
secret and in public. And he thereby will be safe from being 
treated with dLsrespect and from losing his sovereignty, 
and it will not enter into the mind of any man to change 
any of his laws. 

19. “ It is also needful that he lighten all the taxes 
and dispense with their tributes. And in a higher degree 
must he do it for the merchants who bring merchandise 
to his realm. For if he forbear to take away the money 
of his people, they, being pleased with him, will stop longer 
in his country, and the commerce will grow, and the 
rent of his realm will increase by the diverse kinds of 
merchandise and beautiful things (they bring) and by 
the greater number of people. For this will be one of the 
causes for his country to be peopled, and also for his 
income to grow, and for his affairs to improve, and his 
praise and the glory of his kingdom will be great. If 
thou gi\ est up the small, thou wilt obtain the great. 

20. “Ho not covet riches that are corruptible, which 

thou mu.st soon forsake, but get thee stable riches a 

kingdom that does not pass away, and a life that is 
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everlasting. Seek to obtain a good name and pleasant 
company. Yield not to tlie animal instincts, and to the 
manner of the wolves to spoil whatever thou tindest, 
and to search for what thou hast not lost. Be not cruel 
to those thou hast conquered, and keep aloof from 
everything that furthers the intent of going after the 
desire of eating, drinking, sleeping, and lechery. Do 
not give too much way to it, for this is the nature 
of the swine, which may be a praise in animals, hut 
not in thee. It destroys the soul and harms the body, 
and shortens the days, and reduces the sight, and makes 
women rule over thee. 

21. “Do not withhold tliyself from thy best friends 
and the best among thy courtiers. Do not refuse to eat 
with them or to delight with them in play or mirth, hut 
do it sparingly, only twice a year. And in addition to it, 
honour those who have deserved to be honoured [0. adds : 
and place everyone in his state, befriend them and praise 
them openly, and honour them], and retxiru greetings to 
everyone of them. Give changes of raiment to as many 
as possible. And if it is one of the king's own garments 
which he takes otf and which the otlier expects, then such 
gift will be far more acceptable and his love for thee much 
more excellent. And the king is not to stop distributing 
until everyone has obtained something. 

22. ■' It is furtliermore fitting for the king to demean 
himself sedately, and not to laugh overmucli ; for too 
much laughing removes fear and hastens disrespect, whilst 
all those who sit before him will be more impressed by 
his sedateness, and will appear before him with dread. 
And if he .sees one of them behaving disrespectfully, he 
niu.st punish him. If he is one of those who are nearest 
to him (a relative), then his punishment is to be removal 
from the Court for some time, until he ceases to behave 
in such like manner. And if it is pro\ ed that he acts 
deliberately, so as to show disrespect and contempt. 
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then he must be punished more severely, and exiled 
to a distant place. But if he i.s one of the knight.s or 
courtiers, then he must be punished with death. And in 
the book of the Indians it is written : The ditference 
between a king who rules by himself and the king whom 
the people have appointed to rule over them, is strength 
or weakness. And Asklabios has a chapter concerning 
the king. He says : The best among the kings is the 
one who, like an eagle, is surrounded by carrion, and not 
the one who is like a carcase surrounded by eagles. 

23. “ Alexander, the obeisance to a king comes through 
four things : religiosity, love, want, and reverence. There- 
fore, put awaj- the wrong from the people and remove 
violence from them, and do not give them matter to speak, 
for what the people say they may do, therefore guard 
against giving them reason to speak (against thee) and 
thou wilt eschew their doing. And know [0. and M. : 
that the people are the honour of the king. And in the 
book of the Indians it i.s written] that fear induces re.spect 
for royalty, and it is more necessaiy that thy fear should 
be put upon the people than to place thy army in the 
valleys. For the king is compared to tlie rain by which tin* 
Lord waters the earth. It is the blessing of Hea\ en and 
the life of the lands ; but it also causes destruction. For 
it sometimes injures the travellers and shakes the buildings, 
and the fiery flames come down and the floods overflow, 
and men and animals perish, and the sea rises in storm, and 
many evil conseijuences result therefrom for man. And 
yet people, unceasingly looking up t(j the work of the 
Lord, recognise His mercies, whereby He gi\'es life to the 
vegetation, and prepares food for them, and thi; great 
lov'ing-kindne.ss with which He graciously favours them, 
and they extol the work of the Lord and praise Him, and 
pay no heed to any of the evils which befall them at the 
.same time. 

24. “ Alexander, enquire after the needy of thy place 
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and feed them from the Treasury in the time of want, 
for in the feeding of the people in time of need there i.s 
observance of tlie faith, gladness of the subjects, and also 
the fulfilment of the will of God. 

25. “ Alexander, increase the store of corn against 
the j-ears of famine, and when the time of famine comes 
bring that corn out which thou hast stored up, and give 
food to thy country and sell it unto thy people. For by 
so doing destruction is averted, and king and nation are 
preserved. 

26. “ Alexander, be careful in thy dealings and perfect 
in thy actions, and the best plan for thy conduct is to 
reassure the meek against the fear of oppression. For 
then also evildoers and wicked men will entrust themselves 
to thy forbearance, and they will believe in their hearts 
that thou keepest thine ej-es upon their deeds. 

27. “ Alexander, above evervdhing I beseech thee, and 
I repeat it again unto thee, listen to the voice of morals, 
for then thy government will be perfect and thy sovereignty 
firmly established, to wit : eschew to shed blood, for this 
is a punishment reserved imto the Lord the Creator, who 
alone knows the secrets, but thou judgest only according 
to the sight of thine eyes, and thou dost not know the 
hidden things. Therefore take heed and beware with all 
thy might. And Hermes the gi'eat has already said, that 
when a creature slays another creature like himself, 
the angels above are moved and cry aloud before their 
Creator, and say unto Him, ‘Thy servant So-and-so calls 
unto Thee.’ And if he has been slain because he had 
shed the blood of another, then the One, blessed be He, 
replies unto them, ‘ He has transgi'essed and slain, sutler 
that he be .slain.’ But if the murder is caused through 
the coveting of things of thi.s world, or for any other 
wrong purpose, then He replies unto them ; ‘ I swear by 
My throne and by the glory of My kingdom that I will 
not forsake the blood of My servant.’ And the angels 
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never cease crj'ing before Him at eveiy time of prayer and 
supplication, until the blood is avenged. And if he (the 
murderer) dies suddenly, know that it is because the Lord 
is wroth with him. Understand, therefore, that vengeance 
is being taken of him. 

28. ‘-Alexander, suffice it for thee (to know) tliat the 
worst punishment is long impri.sonment, severe chastise- 
ments, and tortures. Before deciding and punishing look 
into the books of thy divine ancestors, and there thou wilt 
find the proper teaching how to act. 

29. “ Alexander, treat the .smallest of thy enemies a.s if 
lie were of the highest potentiality, Do not consider a low 
man to be small in thine eyes, for it often happens that 
a poor and despised man becomes great, and if thou refusest 
his cure the illness (venom) increases. 

80. “ Alexander, beware lest thou makest void thine 

oath or breakest thy covenant, for this is an important 
part of thy Faith of which I have spoken to thee before, 
and wliich I have warned thee not to treat lightly. 

31. “Alexander, thoxi knowe.st already that on thy 
right hand and on thy left hand .spiritual beings are put to 
watch over thee, and everything that thou performe.st and 
doest, be it small or groat, is made known by tlieni to tliy 
Creator. Therefore, conduct tliyself worthily, so that he 
who beholds it may rejoice and make it known to thy 
Creator. 

82. “Alexander, if anyone should compel thee to take 
an oath, beware from swearing ; do it only then for great 
need. Even if a good cau.se should constrain thee thou 
shalt not make void thine oatli, for, as the Lord liveth, the 
kingdoms of ‘Atarj’ and ‘Skir’ and ‘Ilnifi’ (Ism) and 
‘Ivihn’ ha\'e not been destroyed for any other reason but 
because they feigned in their time that they liad taken an 
oath by mistake. 

33. “ Alexander, fear not the things which are passed 

for that is the way of women who are weak in intellect. 
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Show loyalty and cheerfulness, and thy atfairs will prosper, 
and thy enemies will be confounded. 

34. Alexander, do not .say yea when thou hast said 
na}^ and do not say naj’ when thou didst say yea, unless 
compelled by an extraordinary cause. Keep faith hrmly and 
take counsel from the person in whom thou hast contidenee. 
and thou wilt become perfect thereby, and no blemish will 
be found either in thy deeds or in thy words or in thv 
actions. 

35. “ Alexander, do not entrust to women the care of 
thy body, but, if need be, only to the one whom thou 
hast tried and found devoted to thee and to thy happiness. 
For thou art like a trust in their hands. Beware of deadly 
poison, for kings have been killed by them aforetime. 
And do not confide unto one man the healing of thy body, 
for one man can easily be seduced : and when it is possible 
for thee to have ten physicians do so ; do not follow anj’ 
prescription, unless they have all come together and are of 
one accord. And let no medicines be prepared for thee 
except in the presence of them all, and joined with them one 
of thy trusted faithful servants, who knows the properties 
of drugs, their combination and proportions. Remember 
what happened when the King of India sent thee rich 
gifts, and among them that beautiful maiden whom they 
had fed on poison until she was of the nature of a snake, 
and had I not percei^■ed it, because of my fear, for 
I feared the clever men of those countries and their craft, 
and had I not found by proof that she would be killing 
thee by her embrace and by her perspiration, she surely 
would have killed thee. 

36. “ Alexander, take cai’e of thy noble and angelic 
superior soul, which is given to thee in trust, so that thou 
be not of the believing (fools). If it may be, neither rise 
nor sit, drink nor eat, nor do anything nor perform any 
work without first consulting the stars. For God has not 
created anything in vain ; and through this study Plato, 
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the piouH one, learned to know the parties joined together 
of diverse colours (or qualities) when he pictured them 
(formed the Idea) in accordance with their complex 
properties, until he discovered the art of the coloured silk 
garments, called in Arabic dilufj, and all the Ideas. Do 
not listen to the words of the fools who believe that the 
knowledge of the stars is a secret knowledge which no 
one can obtain. They furthermore say that this science 
deceives those who trust in it. I tell thee that a fore- 
knowledge of the future gained by this science is very 
profitable. For although a man cannot save himself from 
what has been ordained, still he can take greater care of 
himself, and eschew some of the evils that may befall 
him, according to his capabilities ; just as a man can 
escape the cold by gathering wood to protect himself, or 
by preparing wool, cotton, and other things so as not to 
be harmed by the cold. In like manner (he can protect 
himself) from the heat of the Summer, by all kinds of 
things that produce cold ; and likewise in time of famine, 
by storing up corn ; and in time of war, by guarding 
against it. And then there is another consideration still, 
that if a man know what is going to happen before it 
comes to pass he may be able to remove the decree of the 
Lord, through praying to the Lord before it conies to pass, 
and through turning back in repentance and causing others 
to do so, and to pray unto Him to remove from them the 
evils which they dread. 

37. “ Alexander, honour thy vezier (councillor) more 

than thyself, and seek his advice in small or in great 
matters, and keep him near to thy palace, for he is thy 
honour before all the people, and his .society is thy comfort. 
And pardon his sin and mistake. Consider that war-play 
which is called Shatrang in Arabic, where the king is 
called Shah, and the queen Prs (D'iS) (how he fares), 
when they are joined, and how, when they are separated. 
And this ought to be a clear example that no king can 
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be tiiTiily established without a councillor, and this is true 
beyond doubt.” 

38. Book III : Of rigldeou “ Alexander, know 

that righteou-sness is one of the glorious attributes of God, 
blessed be He, and sovereignty is granted to that one of 
His servants to whom He has given it, and made him 
rule over their affairs and their riches and their blood, and 
all their possessions, and he is unto them like a god, and, 
therefore, it behoves him to resemble him, and follow his 
example in all his works. And the Lord is wise and 
merciful, and His attributes of love and His names are far 
beyond the jDower of man to recount them. 

39. “Alexander, the reverse of right is wrong and 
the reverse of wrong is right, and through righteousness 
heaven and earth have been estoblished, and in righteous- 
ness the Lord sent His pure prophets, and righteousness 
is the shape of the intellect which God has given to 
His beloved, and through righteousness the world ha^s 
been established, kingdoms have arisen, and subjects have 
been made obeisaiit, and it is the comfort to those who 
doubt and wonder, and draws the distant near, and saves 
the soul from harm, and kings ha\ e been able to overcome 
destruction until the Lord has removed it (i.e. righteous- 
ness) from them. Therefore do the people of India say : 
The righteousness of the king is more beneticial to the 
people than the goodness of the climate. And they said 
furthermore : A righteous king is more precious even than 
a fruitful rain after drought. And on some stones it was 
found engraved in Greek that the king and righteousness 
are brothers, and the one is impossible without the other. 
And individuals and the multitude are differing parties, 
and righteousness changes with them accordingly ; but the 
real purpose of righteousness i.s, rectitude, amending of 
wrong, adjustment of weight, and the correction of measure : 
and it is a name collective for all praiseworthy deeds and 
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for the \hi-tue of liberality. Righteousness can be divided 
into many sections of many kinds. (One kind of) righteous- 
ness impels judges to ju.stice, and another righteousness 
applies to man who considers his relation to his Creator, and 
impels to make him right stable in things that are between 
himself and his fellow-men, to wit, in the nature of action 
and in the setting of tokens. And I will give thee here 



the wisdom of Divine philosophy in the shape of a picture 
divided into eight sections, and that will tell thee all the 
objects of the world and all that refers to the governance 
of the world, and all their degrees and qualities, and 
how each degree obtains its share of right. And I have 
divided this circle in such a manner that each section 
represents one degi-ee, and with whichever section thou 
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oegHx* i^Hou Malt find all that is most precious within 

the circle of the wheel. And because the thoughts stand 
in this world opposite to one another, one above and the 
other below, have I arranged it to begin in accordance 
with the order of the world. And this likeness is the 
most important portion of this book and the very purport 
of thy request. And if in reply to thy demand I had 
not sent thee but this picture, it would have sufficed thee. 
Therefore, study it very carefully and take heed of it, 
and thou wilt find therein all that thou desirest, thou wilt 
obtain all thy wishes. And all that I have taught thee 
at length is contained here, like in a brief summary.” 

40. Book IV: Of cotmsellors, scribes, ofUcers, the 
knights, the feo^le, and the manner of their governance, 
“ Alexander, heed carefully this teaching and appreciate 
its worth, for I swear by my life, and by the love which 
I bear unto thee, that I have gathered up therein all the 
principles of the science of philosophy and of the nature 
of the intellect, and I have joined together and revealed 
therein Divine secrets, needful to write them down for thee 
in order that thou knowest the truth about the intellect 
and how the Lord has placed it on His servants, and how 
they have reached to the knowledge thereof, and thou 
requirest to know very much of it. May the Lord prosper 
thee in His great mercy. 

41. ‘‘Alexander, know that the very fir.st thing which 
the Lord, blessed be He, has cau.sed to exist, is a simple 
spiritual substance, which he has made with extreme 
perfection and excellence and grace, and shaped all the 
things according to it, and He called it intellect. And 
from this substance emanated another substance, inferior 
to it in its station, and this is called the Universal Soul. 
And then afterwards in His wdsdom and His plan He 
bound it up with the visible and sensitive body. Thus He 
made the body to be like a country and the intellect its 
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king, and the soul the lieutenant, serving that CxjUiii.*y and 
studying its parts. And He caused the intellect to dwell 
in the most honoured and in the highest place, to wit, the 
head, and He caused the soul to dwell in all the parts of 
the hody, and from without and fi-om within it guards the 
intellect. If anything should happen to the soul, then body 
and intellect are destroyed ; but if anything happens to the 
intellect and the soul remains perfect, then the body remains 
hale, unless from the Lord comes the de.struction of the 
whole at the end of the fixed number of days. Therefore, 
Alexander, consider this matter carefully, and think of it, 
and liken thy work in evei-y waj’ to the work of the Lord, 
blessed he He. Have only one counsellor and take counsel 
with him in all thy intentions, and listen to his advice even 
if it he contrary to thy desires, for then that advice would 
he a true one. And therefore did Hermes say when they 
asked him why is the advice of him who counsels better 
than that of him who asks, ‘ Because the advice of the 
counsellor is free from any personal desire.’ And this is 
a sooth word. And when his advice shall appear true to 
thee, do not hasten to fulfil it, but tarry on for a day and 
a night. But if it is a thing which thou art afraid that 
thou couldst otherwi.se not carry through, then do it 
speedily. And if after proof and examination it will have 
become clear unto thee concerning thy counsellor, and also 
of the l(jve which he bears thee, and his desire to advance 
the welfare of thy kingdom, then take his advice. Pay no 
regard to age as to whether the advice that comes fi’om 
a young man could be profitable. And I tell thee that the 
advice follows the body, for when a body is feeble the 
advice is feeble. All these things depend also upon the 
nativity, for some people are born under certain nativities, 
and these men follow then the nature of the stars which 
control their birth. And if parents would force the child 
to do any one kind of work, he will still strive after the 
other in accordance with the influence from above. 
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V ~42- - “Thus it came to pass with some astrologers who 
came into a town and took up their abode in the house 
of a weaver ; in that night a son was born unto him, so 
they looked up his nativity and calculated the conjunction 
of his stars, and that (horoscope) told them that this child 
would grow up to be wdse and clever, of good counsel, 
and he would govern the affairs of the kingdom, and that 
he would become a counsellor of the king. And they 
wondered at it, but did not tell the father anything about 
it. And this child grew up and the father tried to teach 
him his craft, but his nature refused to adapt itself to it, 
and the father did smite him and beat him, until, at last, 
he gave him up in despair, and left him to follow his 
own will. So he went to men of discipline and learned 
all the sciences, and he understood all the manners and 
governments of kingdoms, until he became a counsellor. 
And the contrary of this marvellous working of the stars 
and their way of moulding the nature of man, is that 
which happened at the birth of a son to the King of India. 
At the time of his birth the stars pointed to his becoming 
a smith, and the astrologers hid it from the king. When 
the child grew up to be a young man the king tried to 
teach him all the arts and the manners of conduct of 
kings. But he did not incline to it, and liis nature did not 
draw him, but to the craft of a smith. And the king 
grieved over it, and he gathered all the astrologers 
totrether, who lived at the time, and asked them about 
this thing, and they all found that his nature led thus 
the child. 

43. “ Alexander, do not hasten over a thing and do 

not tarry before thou ha.st asked the advice of thy 
counsellor. And the ancients never cease repeating that 
counsel is the tir.st of discipline. And it is written in the 
books of condxict of the Persians that one of tlieir kings 
took counsel with one of liis counsellors on a great secret 


upon which the kingdom depended. And one of them 
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said : ‘ It is not meet for the king to take coun&»l wlti* , ^ 
only one of ns in his affairs, but that he should in 
preference take counsel with each one of us singly.’ 

But he (the king) ought not to heed them. (The one) 
would keep the secret, and the king could rely on his 
advice and be better inclined to peace, and pay less 
attention to their advice, on account of the mutual 
jealousy of colleagues. For there is greater safety in 
revealing the secret only to one, and tlie king is more sure 
of his peace. 

44. “ And Bhts (Bhtm, Krts) the Greek, said : ‘ The 
strength of the king who is supported by the advice of 
his counsellors grows as the light of the day, and he 
will obtain by wit and counsel moi‘e than by the might 
of war.’ And one of the kings of Persia who had put his 
son on his throne in his lifetime said unto him : ‘ It is 
necessary that thou should.st always take counsel, for thou 
art only one among many, and take counsel only with 
him who knows the secrets and under.stands the hidden, 
and who will not allow a cause of discord to remain between 
thee and thine enemies, and who will smooth over differences 
between thee and thine enemies.’ 

45. “ And let not the strength of thine own opinion 
and thy exalted station prevent thee from joining thy 
opinion with the advice of others about thee. If thy 
opinion will agree with theirs, then thine will get stronger 
by it. If it be different from the advice given by others, 
then take heed and consider it carefully and ponder over 
it ; if it is more profitable, accept it, and if it be less, then 
leave it utterly. And it is in this way that thou canst 
test thy counsellor, if thou showest him that there is 
a necessity for spending money. If he advises thee to 
spend all that is in thy treasury, then thou must treat 
him with scant consideration, he is of no value to thee ; 
put no faith in him, except in time of great need, 
when there are no other means of help, for he in truth. 
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< in this respect, is undoubtedly thine enemy. And if 
he advises thee to take the money of the people, then 
know that he is a man of bad governance ; he will cause 
them to hate thee, and thereby destroy thy kingdom. If 
he proffers that which he has profited of thee, and what 
he has got from thee, and gives up his own to fulfil thy 
wishes, then he is worthy to he praised and to be extolled. 
And from this thou learnest that he is willing to sacrifice 
himself for thy service. The most praiseworthy among 
thy counsellors is that one to whom thy life is dear, and 
who willingly serves thee and renounces the pleasures of 
the world only to fulfil thy wishes, and puts his person 
and his goods to the satisfaction of thy desires. He must 
have these virtues that I name now. 

46. “ (1) He must he perfect in all his limbs, trained for 

the work for which and to which he is ehosen. (2) He 
must be a man of wide knowledge, deep wisdom, and quick 
imagination, understanding everything that is told him, 
endowed with a good memory, alert, hears and does 
not reply, convinced by proof only, and perceives the 
intention at which others are aiming. (3) He must 
be of fine countenance and commanding aspect, but he 
must not be arrogant. (4) He must be reasonable, of 
fair speech, ready to state his intention and wishes in 
a few words. (5) He must be well dressed, and versed 
in all the sciences, especially in that of mathematics, which 
is the only true science, resting upon evidence, which 
sharpens the reason and improves the nature. (6) He must 
be true to his word, loving the truth and driving away 
the lie, being faithful in his transactions, receiving people 
with courte.sy, a man of good repute. (7) He must not 
be given much to eating, drinking, and lechery, keeping 
away from frivolity and sensual delights. (8) He must 
be courageous, subtle in plans, loving honour, and yet of 
a meek disposition. (9) That silver and gold, and all the 
accidents of the world, be despised by him, and that he 
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put his mind only on those things which would bring ^ 
honour to the king and make him beloved in the eyes 
of the people. (10) He must love justice and those who 
practise it, and hate violence and wrong, and yield 
the truth to whom it belongs, having pity on those who 
have suffered violence, removing injuries, and making no 
difference for the love of any man in the world. (11) He 
must be a ready writer, a man of fair speech and of 
discipline, who knows the things of the past, the ways 
and habits of men, and the affairs of the king, who knows 
the history of the nation.s tliat liave been before, and of the 
generations that have passed away' ; a man belonging to 
a good family', whose parents were counsellors, and who had 
served kings, becau.se then he would be like inheriting 
a position in which he was brought up, and with 
which he was familiar. (12) He mu.st know all the 
issues of the expenses; nothing .should be hidden from 
him of what is necessary and befitting for thee, so that 
the people should not rise against their subjection and 
he not know the cause of their complaints, but that he 
should know how to pacify them, so that the subjects 
shall know that he under.stands the needs of the people, and 
they' will no longer murmur again.st the king. (13) He 
must be a man of noble descent and of trreat ancestors, and 
he should have suffered of the troubles of the world, 
and the evils of the time should have surrounded him, 
and when thou then raisest him and exaltest liim to a liigh 
po.sition, then he will be loy^al to thee all his life, and 
recognise thy' kindness, and not suffer any evil to befall 
thee. For the nobility' of his descent and the conduct of 
his ancestors will prevent him from doing otherwise. 

(14) He must not be talkative, or jocular in his way's 
and insulting to people. (1.5) He must not drink wine 
nor love too much repose and luxury. He must be ready' to 
receive people day and night, and treat them well. That 
his court be open to all comers who want him ; he mast listen 
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to their pleadings and improve their affairs, and mend 
their -works, and satisfy them in their desires, and share 
in their troubles. He must also be religious, godfearing, 
and trusting in the -word of the Lord. But do not trust 
any of those religious men -who are not of thine own Law, 
and who believe not according to thy faith. 

47. “ Know that man i.s the most exalted being of all 
those that God has created. There is none of the qualities 
which God has given to other livino- creatures which 
He has also not given to man, and made him, to wit : 
courageous as the lion and faint as the hare, liberal as 
the cock and miserly as the hound, lecherous as the raven 
and solitary as the leopard, homely as the dove, sly as 
the fox, simple as the lamb, fleet as the hart, slow as the 
bear, proud as the elephant, and lowly as the a.ss, rapacious 
as the bird called in Arabic akak (wren ?), proud as the 
peacock, straight (foolish i) as the bird called katoh 
(ktah) (ostrich ?), straying as the owl, wide awake as 
the bee, unstable as the goat, anxious as the spider, 
meek as the ant, revengeful as the camel, gi'umbling as 
the mule, mute as the flsh, twittering as the swallow, 
enduring as the swine, sorrowing as the bird called kos, 
prancing as the horse, quick as the ox, furtive as the 
mouse. And above all, I command thee and warn thee 
that thou shalt not make thyself hated by anj' man 
created by God in this world. For the first aim of 
reason, after belief in God, is the love of mankind, be 
they good or bad. 

48. “ I furthermore command thee and warn thee that 
thy counsellor be not red-haired, and if he has blue eyes, 
in Arabic called azrk, and if he be one of thy relations, do 
not trust them, do not confide in them any of th}' affairs, 
and beware of them in the same manner as thou bewarest 
of the Indian snakes which kill with their look, from 
a distance. And the nearer they are to thee the more 
harmful they are. For they all envy thee for thy riches. 
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and thy relations envy thee thy possessions, and they will 
not rest satisfied until they have killed thee. 

49. “ And know, Alexander, that this is established in 
nature and grounded in the formation of man and proved 
to true men by experience from olden times. Thus it 
was at the beginning of the creation of the world, when 
Cain envied his brother Abel and slew him.” 

50. Booh V : Of the rayal scribes and seal-hearer. 
“ Thou must select such men to write thy letters and to 
seal them who will show thy wide intellect, the gi’eatness 
of thy understanding, and thy true intention to those who 
read them, so that no blemish be found in any of thy 
thoughts, meanings, and intentions which are thy virtues, 
and by reason of which in the eyes of the people thou art 
worthy to rule. For the intention is the spirit thereof, 
and the indicting is the body, and the writing is the 
(clothing and) ornament. Just as a speaker needs be 
a man of tine appearance and of fair beholding, so must 
be the selected secretary a man of perfect understanding, 
of fair Avords, and a beautiful writing. The scribe must 
be an ornament to thee. The kings of old became famous 
through their scribes, and they reached their high station 
only through their .scribes. And right as he interprets 
thy will and takes heed of thy secrets and spreads thy 
glory through the Avhole world, .so must thou honour him 
in his station, after the service which he does to thee and 
after the manner in which he bears the burden of the atfairs 
of thy kingdom. He must be unto thee as a part of 
thyself, his pro.sperity be thy prosperity, and his loss thy 
loss. And if it is possible to make thy counsellor to be 
thy secretary, then it is preferable for his benefit and for 
thine, for he will keep thy privy counsel more secret, and 
likewise thy intentions.” 
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51. Booh VI : Of the administrators and of the tax- 
gatherers. “ Thou knowest already that the people are 
thy treasury which thou must carefully preserve and 
replenish, for thereby thy kingdom is established. The 
people, therefore, must be in thine eyes like an orchard 
in which there are diver.se trees, and they must not be 
in thine eyes like seed which grows once a year and must 
be sown anew. Ti’ees are deeply rooted, they do not 
require to be sown over and over again. And thus for the 
love of thy people, which establishes thy kingdom and 
thy might, thou must needs honour them and endeavour 
to remove from them all their wrongs. Be it never 
irksome to thee to watch over their interests, or to gather 
their fruits. And the gatherer must know their needs, 
be experienced and well informed in all things, rich, 
faithful, and he must gather only the fruit and not 
destroy the tree. He must be a man of moral qualities, 
silent and meek, for if he will be contrary he will drive 
the people away and will destroy good dispositions. 

52. “ And thou shalt not appoint many officers nor 
many stewards to thy expenses, for the greater the 
number the greater thy lo.S8. Eacli one will endeavour to 
outdo the other, and this will be the loss of thy possessions. 
He will also endeavour to show himself profitable to thee 
by putting the loss on thy subjects, and everyone is 
partial to himself and looks after his own interests, and 


some of them might favour tho.se whose favour they 
enjoy, and help them.” 


53. Book VII : Of couriers and messengers and their 
appointment, and the manner of their deportment in the 
discharge of their messages. “ Know that the me.ssenger 
shows the wit of him that .sends him, in that he is thine 
eye where thou seest not, thine ear where thou hearest not, 
and thy tongue where thou art absent. It is therefore 
necessary that thou choose.st the most worthy of those 
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who are in thy presence, the wisest, tall, cornel}', faithful, 
and who eschews the ungainly. And if thou tindest such 
a man, send him, and place in his hands all thy interests, 
after thou hast made known to him thy will. And do 
not command him about the future, for it is possible that 
in the time of need the proper thing will be that which 
thou didst not wish. And if thou tindest not such a man, 
then let him be at least faithful, that he neither add nor 
subtract in things that thou .sendest him, and that he 
keep well thy command and understand what he hears 
and brings back the answer. 

54. “ And if it is impossible to tind such a one, then 
he must at least be a faithful bearer of thy letter to him 
that thou sendest him, and brings the answer back. And 
if thou perceivest that thy rae.ssenger is busy to get 
money in the place that thou sendest him, then do not 
send him, for the money will not be given to him for 
thy profit. 

55. “ Also thou shalt not send a man who drinks 
wine. For the Persians, when a messenger came to them, 
ottered him wine, and if he drank they knew that 
the seci’et of the king who sent him would be revealed 
unto them. Or they brought great riches, and if they saw 
him willing to take it they were sure that his king would 
fall into their hands. 

51). “ Alexander, beware le.st thou send thy counsellor 

for a messenger. Sutter him not to go far from thee, for 
that is destruction of thy kingdom. I have now explained 
to thee the qualities of thy me.s.senger, and that the man 
upon whom thou shouldst rely should be faithful and 
without treachery, for otherwise he will betray thee, and 
such is the man who takes monej' and gifts and deceives 
thee in the object of his mission ; he will cause destruction 
to thy affairs and interests, and will frustrate thy plans.” 
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57. Booh VIII: Of the HKinayement of soldiers, leaden, 
and knights. “Alexander, tlie knights are the ornament 
of the king and the pride of the court, and it is meet to 
lean on the pleasing ornament and the excellent order in 
the degrees of knights, so that nothing that is nigh or 
far concerning them should be unknown to thee. Thou 
shalt not undervalue the importance of the order and 
degrees of those thou sendest away, and of those upon 
whom thou reliest, for thou wilt be able to call thee 
without any difficulty the number which thou requirest ; 
and the smallest number of ordinance is four. And 
I say four, because there are four sides to everything 
in the world ; before and behind, right and left. And 
similarly, there are four corners of the world : north and 
south, east and west. And appoint each (of these four) 
commanders to rule over a fourth part of thy kingdom. 

58. “ And if thou wishest to have more, then let them 
be ten, for ten and four are perfect numbers. In ten, four 
is contained in the following manner : one, two, tliree, four; 
summing them up together they make ten. And this is 
the perfection of the ten, that it comprises the four in the 
number. Under each leader (or commander) let there be ten 
governors, and under each governor ten officers, and under 
each officer ten subordinates, under each of these ten 
soldiers, and thus you have 10,000 men. And if thou 
requirest a thousand men, command one governor, and 
he will have with him ten officers, each officer ten sub- 
ordinates, and eacli of these ten men, thus 1,000. And 
if thou requirest only 100, thou commandest the officer 
and he will have his ten subordinates, and so on. And 
thus it will be easy for thee to govern them, and thou 
wilt be able to carry out everything that tliou desirest. 
And the burden of the knights will be lightened, and 
it wilt not be tiresome to thee, since each of them 
commands ten inferiors. And also their own work will 
be made easy for them, and they will carry out anything 
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thou wishest with one accord, for each of these kniglits ■j. 
will be under the command of one who is superior to him, 
one order above the other. 

59. “ And it is indispensable that the army should have 
a wise scribe, faithful, one who understands the affairs 
thoroughly, and who knows the characters of the men and 
is proved in chivalry, and who will not suffer that they be 
corrupted by gifts, thereby destrojung their allegiance. And 
if thou perceivest any such thing in him, remove him, and 
call them together and tell them that as soon as thou hast 
seen or learned of their corruption thou dost no longer 
support him, and that it is thy desire to remove him 
from them. It needs that the king be friendly, and receive 
them with courtesy and constantly improve their affairs, 
and prevent any of them from coming to grief. 

60. “ And it needs that they fear thee, so that they 
reverence and honour thee. Tliey must not be allowed to 
approach thee too closely when they come to pay homage to 
thee. Do not speak with them overmuch either in public or 
in private, for that may be a cause for them to despise thee, 
and may also cause de.struction, for they may plot against 
thee as it happened to Tmstis (Atmstis, Tmastius, Tamstius) 
the king and other kings of olden times. 

61. “Accustom them to bring their complaints before 
thee in writing. They .should be forwarded to thee by 
men who are close to thee and who are worthy of that 
high station. And read every letter sent to thee in 
presence of thy counsellor and the commander of the 
army ; and to those that deserve consideration and reply, 
send it and write it on the back of the same letter which 
was sent to thee ; for thereby thou showest honour to the 
petitioner, and he will glory in it, he and his children ; and 
he will become more strongly attached to thy service, and 
strengthened in his allegiance to thee. But if there is 
a letter not worthy of consideration, then leave it and 
answer him with fair words. And give them a banquet 
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on certain occasions and on festivals, for it pleases them 
and tliej’ consider it an honour, and their love for thee will 
increase.” 

62. Book IX: Of ivar and of the manner how to 
dis2)ose the army and the ^^osts, and how to arranye the 
lines of battle. “ Do not put thy life in danger in war, 
and keep close to the great of thy court, and do not follow 
the example of the ‘Hiahlh,’ who risked their lives in war. 

“ And I swear unto thee that king has never tried to 
meet another in war, that the one had not the intention 
of conquering the other, and this is due to the nature in 
which the world has been created. And remember the 
deed of Cain against Abel his brother ; and it is known 
that envy and the love of this world are the causes of it : 
it is inherited and proved to be part of the nature of this 
world of which we mast beware. Know that war is like 
body and soul, in which two extremes meet, the one trying 
to overthrow the other. The soul consists in the belief 
which each of the two parties has, that he will win, and 
that he will conquer the other. The body consists of the 
armies of the two parties arrayed one against the other, 
for if no one hopes in victory war ceases by itself ; the 
war lasts only so long as one faces the other, and the end 
of it is the victorj" of one over the other. Thou must 
therefore put all th}' aim to .strengthen the heart of thine 
army and to assure them of thy victory, and that thou 
hast proofs in thine hands ; and show them practical 
arguments for to strengthen their courage, such as thy war 
implements which are called ‘ Hisaros,’ and the slings (?) 
which are called ‘ Akud,’ which I will hereafter mention 
again in this book. Speak to them fair, and promise them 
gifts and change of raiment and encourage them thereby. 
Warn them at the same time against trespassing thy 
command, for thou wilt punish them with public chastise- 
ments and tortures before all. 
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(i3. “ Do not set thy camp in an open held or in a narrow 

and enclosed place. And if tliou .settest thy camp and 
that of thy followers in an open held, then try and protect 
thyself with all kinds of arms ; place keepers and spies 
and watches at all times, night and day, so that the enemy 
shall have no chance of victory or of indicting loss upon 
thee. And do not set up thy camp but in a high place, 
such as leaniny; against a mountain or the like of it. It 
must be close to water. Provide a large quantity of food 
and wood, even if thou ha.st no need of them ; also of 
terrifying instruments which make horrible noi.ses, for 
thereby thou wilt encourage thy arm}" and strengthen 
their soul, and thou wilt frighten those with whom thou 
wagest war, and dread will enter their souls. And thy 
knights shall be ditferently clad, one different from the 
other, .some in breastplates, others in coats of mail, and 
others with halibards (slings ?). 

64. “ And when thou sendest a section of the army to 

engage in battle send with them walls (castles) and towers 
of wood in which there are archers and also those M"ho 
throw ffery missiles, for if fear should seize upon the army 
their hearts will get strengthened by relying on them. 
The archers and the tire-shooters shall stand in front of 
them, facing the enemy. And thou shalt dispose thy army 
as I have mentioned, and thou must place at the right 
liand those that strike, and on the left those who know 
how to throw their .spears, and the archers and those who 
shoot with firebrands and that make loud noises like those 
water in.struinents which cau.se dread and trembling, which 
I have made for tliee when thou didst engage in battle 
against ‘Blhh’ the Indian. When they heard those friglitful 
noises their hearts quaked, the horses ran away, and thv 
victory was due to the huge number of these instruments 
which I have mentioned. It is needful tliat thou con- 
trollest the arm} , so that thou knowest tlieir outgoino's 
and their incomings, and what is good for them and what 
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is bad, for when they perceive it they will be careful and 
fear thee. 

65. “ Study carefully the plans of the enemies, and 
where thou seest them weak, strike. And when thou 
engagest in battle act with deliberation, for that is of great 
help. I have never yet seen a man at the head of the 
army winning the battle unless the (enemy) be overcome 
by faintness of heart and great fear. Put many ambushes 
(and arm them) with fire, and with terrible noises, for they 
are a great safeguard and a great power which help to 
\’ictory, and also an important element in the issue of the 
war, for they kill the courage of those with whom thou 
fightest. 

66. “Make thee those terrible instruments called ‘Mliavi’ 
and ‘Zohco’ (Zoha, Zoka)m some countries where thou wagest 
war, and protect thy cavalry from them. Have a large 
inmiber of the animals of Kliorasan (Brasan) which carry 
war stores, (are swfift), and frighten the horses, and they 
are a safety in time of defeat, and they are as a castle. 
They, moreover, carry victuals for the journey, and water. 

67. “And if thou a.ssailest castle.s, make thee such 
weapons as I have invented for thee, that throw stones 
from afar, and destroy the buildings, and throw down the 
walls ; and make as many of them as thou standest in 
need of. And also the battering-rams and instruments 
that shoot poisoned arrows, and place upon them the 
revolving bow(?), for it terrifies .stout hearts and shakes 
ca.stles. If thou seizest their water, cast into it deadly 
poison, and guard against it thyself, for it is necessary to 
be exceeding careful. 

68. “ Do not associate with him that is beaten nor 
befriend him. And if it is possible to fulfil tliy purpose 
by cunning, use it, for the very es.sence of governance is 
cunning, and let war be the last deed. And because the 
Indians are very cunning no evil befalls them. Whilst 
the people that are called Turk are cruel and very foolish, 
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therefore fio-ht with each of them in the manner that is ■ 
convenable. And do not allow a small thing to grow, but 
consider it carefully before it come to pass." 

69. Book X : TJie cohulnilon of nume.s of the ivarriorK 
{general!^). “ Know, 0 Alexander, thi.s is the secret of 
which I have spoken to thee and upon which I have 
acted when thou didst go forth against thj' enemies to 
battle, and when thou didst send thy servants. And this 
i.s one of the Divine secrets with which the Lord has 
favoured me ; I have tried its truth and I proved its 
use, and I have profited by it. Thou hast asked after it, 
and I hid it from thee and gave thee only the benefit of 
it. Now thou mayest not reveal it to any other man, but 
act upon it only, thou alone, and thou wilt never fail, 
in that thou goest not to tight thine enemy until thou 
hast found by this calculation (of the numerical value 
of the letters of thy name) that thou art sure to conquer. 
And if it be not advantageous to thee, then calculate the 
names of thy servants (commanders) and appoint over the 
army only the one who according to these calculations is 
sure to win. And in such manner shalt thou reckon ; 
get the sum of the names of the generals and of thy name, 
keep the sum of each of them, then from the sum-total of 
each of these names, subtract as many nines as it contains, 
and put aside the fraction under nine that may remain, 
and thus proceed with the second name ; whatever 
remains less than nine of the second put also aside. 
Then look at the table which I have written for thee, and 
compare it with the remnant of the sums of the two 
names ; what thou tinde.st therein believe, for it is true, 
and by the help of the Lord thou shalt never be led 
astray.” 

70. (Here follows the Hebrew alphabet, each letter 
of which has a numerical value; and after Tau, whose 
numerical value is 400, follow five letters with two’strokes 
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on them, their numerical value being, instead of 5, 500 ; 

6, 600; 7, 700; 8, 800. Then follow: Tau ‘raphe’ 
(without a dot), Pe ‘ raphe,’ Tet ‘ raphe,’ 900, the word for 
‘ thousand,’ and finally' Gimel ‘ raphe ’ and Sin.) ^ 

“ Then calculate (the letters of) several two names 
according to the numerical value which I have just 
described, throw away eveiy nine, and for that figure 
which remains in thy hand les.s than nine, look in the 
following table of calculation : — 

71. “ Figure 1 : — 1 and 9, the 1 beats 9 ; 1 and 8, 

8 beats 1 ; 1 and 7, 1 beats 7 ; 1 and 6, 6 beats 1 ; 1 and 
5, 1 beats 5 ; 1 and 4, 4 beats 1 ; 1 and 3, 1 beats 3 ; 

1 and 2, 2 beats 1 ; the one who challenges beats the one 
who is challenged. 

72. “ Figure 2 : — 2 and 9, 9 beats 2 ; 2 and 8, 2 beats 
8 ; 2 and 7, 7 beats 2 ; 2 and 6, 2 beats 6 : 2 and 5, 5 beats 

2 ; 2 and 4, 2 beats 4 ; 2 and 3, 3 beats 2 ; 2 and 2, the 
challenger beats the challenged. 

73. “ Figure 3 : — 3 and 9, 3 beats 9 ; 3 and 8, 8 beats 

3 ; 3 and 7, 3 beats 7 ; 3 and 6, 6 beats 3 ; 3 and 5, 3 beats ' 
5 ; 3 and 4, 4 beats 3 ; 3 and 3, the challenger beats the 
challenged. 

74. “ Figure 4 : — 4 and 9, 9 beats 4 ; 4 and 8, 4 beats 

8 ; 4 and 7, 7 beats 4 ; 4 and 6, 4 beats 6 ; 4 and 5, 5 beats 
4 ; 4 and 4, the challenger beats the challenged. 

75. “ Figure 5 : — 5 and 9, 5 beats 9 ; 5 and 8, 8 beats 
5 ; 5 and 7, 5 beats 7 ; 5 and 6, 6 beats 5 ; 5 and 5, the 
challenger beats the challenged. 

76. “ Figure 6 : — 6 and 9, 9 beats 6 ; 6 and 8, 6 beats 
8 ; 6 and 7, 7 beats 6 ; 6 and 6, the challenger beats the 
challenged. 

77. “Figure 7 : — 7 and 9, 7 beats 9 ; 7 and 8, 8 beats 
7 ; 7 and 7, the challenger beats the challenged. 


This passage is undoubtedly’ corrupt. 
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78. “ Figure 8 : — 8 and 9, 9 beats 8 . 8 and 8, the 
challenger beats the challenged. 

79. “Figure 9: — 9 and 9, the challenger beats the 
challenged.” 

(Cod. L. adds : End of the war play, may the Lord put 
to shame my enemies. Amen, Amen, Selah, for evermore.) 

80. Book XI : Of physio(jnomy . “ O Alexander, 

know that the science of physiognomy is one of the subtle 
and speculative sciences which it is necessary for thee to 
know and to understand, because of the gi-eat need in which 
thou standest when appointing men to stand before thee. 

I will therefore put down for thee in this chapter all the 
tokens of physiognomy whicli are proved true and known 
in the days gone by, and which we have tested in sooth 
from olden times. 

81. “ Alexander, thou knowe.st that the womb is for tlie 
child what the pot is for tlie broth. The temperaments differ 
according to the creature, and tlie natures differ according 
to their composition. Know that a clear white complexion 
with a tinge of blue (purple () and much sallowness 
betokens shamelessness, cunning, lust, and unfaithfulness. 
Behold the people of ‘ Ashkenaz,’ who have all these 
qualities and are foolish, unfaithful, and impudent. 
Therefore, beware of any man whose complexion is blue 
(purple) and sallow, and if besides having a large fore- 
head, he is beardless, and has much hair (on his head), 
beware of him as thou bewarest of the poi.sonous snakes. 

82. “ And in the eyes there are also unfailing tokens 
which betoken mercy, wrath, love, and envy. The worst 
of complexions is the blue (purple), which is of the colour 
of the stone called ‘ Ahlaiimk’ and in Arabic ' Fir uzy.' 

83. “ He that has lai-ge and protruding eyes is envious, 
impudent, slothful, faithless, and lying; and if they are 
blue, then he is even wor.se; he has then undoubted 
envious eyes. 
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84. “ He that has little and sunk eyes, dark and black, 
is alert, understanding, faithful, and loyal. He that is 
squint-eyed, looking along the length of the nose, is 
deceitful. He that has eyes like the eyes of an animal, 
that stare and move little, is of hard understanding. 

85. “ He that has shifting eyes, and has sharp sight 
and turns quickly, is treacherous, sly, and faithless ; and 
if the eye is red it betokens courage and fearlessness. If the 
eyes are speckled on all sides, then such a man is worse than 
all others, and most \'icious in disposition and in deed. 

86. “ Alexander, if thou seest a man who looks often at 
thee, and if thou lookest at him he blushes, and he looks 
ashamed, and looks as if he were jesting, do not befriend 
him. If there are tears in his eye, he fears thee and loves 
thee, he will be true and faithful, especially if his eyes 
have all the good tokens which I have already mentioned. 
And if thou look at a man and he looks at thee shame- 
lessly and fearlessly, it betokens that he is envious of thee, 
and that he holds thee in contempt and is unfaithful 
unto thee. 

“ Alexander, beware of any man that is deformed 
(imperfect) as much as thou eschewest an enejiiy. 

87. “ Of the hair : — Tlrick liair betokens courage and 
health of brain ; soft hair betokens a soft heart, coldness 
of brain, and little intelligence ; abundance of hair on the 
shoulders and on the neck is a sign of foolishness and also 
a sign of fastness ; abundance of hair on the chest and 
belly denotes animal nature, little intelligence, and love of 
falsehood. 

88. “ Of the colour of the hair : — Fair hair (light) 
denotes foolishness and gi-eat ii-e, and flippancy and also 
tyranny ; black hair betokens intelligence and softness 
(patience) and love of play ;. and the mean between the 
two betokens fairness (righteousne.ss). 

89. “ Of brows : — Much hair on the eyebrows betokens 
weakness, and boldness of speech ; when the eyebrows 
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extend sidewards (to the temple) they betoken vainglory 
(pride), and he who has the eyebroM's wide apart, equal 
in length and shortness, and black, is alert and wise. 

90. “ Of nostrils : — He who has tender nostrils will be 
a man of soft temperament, long nostrils close to tlie 
mouth betoken courage : and he who has extended nostrils 
is a man who will brave danger ; he whose nostrils are 
wide open (strong in blast) is a violent man : he whose 
nose rises up in the middle and declines again towards the 
extremity is a vainglorious man and a liar. The best nose 
is a long nose, but not too long, just even, moderately 
thick, and declining in its extremity to thinness ; it 
betokens intelligence and understanding. 

91. “Of the forehead : — A broad forehead in which the 
veins cannot be seen signifies quarrel and interference ; 
but a broad and prominent forehead where the veins are 
Hsible signifies wisdom, friendship, trust, understanding, 
secrecy, plan, and acuteness. 

92. “ Of the mouth : — A large mouth betokens courage 
(strength of heart), thick lips betoken simplicity, and one 
who has red lips and of mean thickness is a just man. 

93. “ Of the teeth : — He whose teeth stand out 
prominently {vur, are serried) is a man of hard speech and 
treacherous, unfaithful ; he who has .straight teeth well set 
with space between them, is intelligent, faithful, and a man 
of foresight. 

94. “ Of the face : — He who has a full fle.shy face and 
swollen cheeks is a man of low disposition : lie wlto has 
a lean sallow face is wicked, treacherous, and deceitful ; 
he who has a long face is impudent ; he who has swollen 
temples and full of veins, is of a violent temper. 

95. “ Of the ear : — He who has big ears is a simpleton, 
save in that which he understands ; he who has little t'ars 
is a fool and a thief. 

96. “ Of the voice ; — A strong voice betokens courage ; 
but a man who has a mean voice, neither over great nor 
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over small, neither over quick nor over slow, is intelligent 
(var. and faithful) ; he who is hasty in words, and 
especially if he has a small voice, is impudent, ignorant, 
and a liar ; and if his voice be right great, he is of quick 
temper and of evil manners ; he who has an ugly voice is 
envious and treacherous ; he whose voice is full great (?) is 
stupid, of little understanding, and pride. 

97. “ He who makes manj' movements is vainglorious 
and deceitful, and whoever is quiet in his demeanour and 
whose speech is perfect, and moves his hands at certain 
set portions, is perfect of understanding and thoughtful 
in mind. 

98. “ Of the neck ; — He who has a very short neck is 
deceitful and a liar. He who has a long thin neck is lewd, 
stupid, and faint-hearted. Whosoever has a long neck 
and a small head is a fool beyond measure ; he who has 
a long thick neck is a fool and a glutton : and whosoever 
has a neck well-proportioned in lengtli and thickness is 
ingenious, discreet, and a faithful friend. 

99. “ Of the belly and chest : — He who has a thick 
belly is simple and a fool, and faint-hearted. A small 
belly and a narrow chest betokens good understanding 
and good counsel. 

100. “Of the shoulders and back : — Broad shoulders and 
back betoken prowess and foolhardine.ss. A bent back 
betokens discordant nature, an even back is an excellent 
sign. Upraised shoulders betoken bad thoughts and evil 
will. 

101. “Of the arms : — Wlien the arms reach so far that 
the hand touch the knee, it betokens courage, liberality, 
honour, and goodness of soul ; but if they are sliort, then 
the person loves discord and is faint-hearted. 

102. “Of the hand : — The long (^palms of) hand with 
long lingers betoken cleverness in crafts, excellence in 
work and in governance of the kingdom. 

103. “ Of the thigh and the leg ; — Feet full of flesh 
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betoken weakness and slackness ; thick thighs and houghs, 
hardiness, arrogance, and strength. 

104. “ Of the foot : — A big foot betokens foil}' and love 
of falsehood ; a small foot betokens courage. 

105. “ Of the steps : — Who.soever makes wide, deliberate 
steps, welfare shall follow him in all his work and he 
shall foresee the future ; he who makes quick, short steps, 
he is hasty in his work, he does not foresee the future, 
and is of evil disposition. 

106. “The tokens of perfect body and be.st nature are 
that the flesh be soft and tender, neither over thin nor 
over thick, neither over short nor over long, of white 
complexion, middling between red and sallow; soft-looking, 
long hair, just between the crisp and the plain, middling 
fair ; big eyes, being somewhat deep-set, and between dark 
and black ; the head of even size, the neck straight (and 
lean), the shoulders a little bent, without much flesh on 
the back and thighs, the voice clear, tempered between 
strong and weak : the palm smooth, the fingers long and 
tending to tapering ; .sparing in words, little given to 
frivolity or laughter except when it is absolutely necessary, 
and in his temperament inclined to melancholy and also 
to being sanguine, and in whose looks pleasure and joy 
are mixed without malignity, just as thou ai't(?), and who 
does not wish to rule over thee nor over things over 
which he has no power. This is the most perfect creature 
which the Lord has created, and this is the man whom 
I would choose for thee ; search, therefore, for a man who 
ansM'ers this description, and thou shalt thereby prosper. 
Thou knowe.st already that a ruler is more dependent on 
the subjects than they are on him. 

107. Book XII : On the j>-rese ovation of thr body. 
“ Alexander, since this body fails and in time perishes, 
therefore take heed of these tokens which I mention 
unto thee and pay attention to them with thy perfect 
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knowledge and with thy unblemished understanding, for 
it will be profitable to thee, with the help of the Lord, 
through the change of compositions which occur in the 
body. I have therefore decided to collect here in this 
chapter some of the most important secrets of leechcraft, 
which, if tliou wilt observe and adhere to them [O.M. 
adds : For it is not necessary for a king to show all 
his maladies to the leech, and if thou wilt follow this 
precious order of life which I give thee] thou shalt have 
no necessity for a leech save in those rare occurrences 
which no man may eschew. 

108. “ It behoves thee, Alexander, when thou risest 
from sleep, to walk about a little and stretch thy limbs 
evenlj’ and comb thy head with a comb, for the stretching 
strengthens the bodv and the combing of the liead lets out 
the vapours which rise xip to it during the night-time of 
sleeping from the stomach. And then wash in tlie Summer 
in cold water, for this strengthens the bod}’ and regulates 
the vital heat, and tl\is causes appetite. Then put on 
clean clothes and dress in beautiful garments, for tlie sense 
of sight is gladdened thereby, and the power of the sight 
is strengthened by beholding it. 

109. “ Then cleanse thy teeth with the bark of bitter 
trees, gall-nuts sharp and hot, for they are of great help, 
since the cleansing of teeth and mouth .softens the white 
phlegm, loosens the tongue, clarities the speech, and .stirs 
the desire of eating. Then make a 'S<i‘a)d’ (shampoo?) 
accordino- to season, for the ‘ Sa'cnit ’ is of verv vreat 
benefit ; it opens the closings (pores) of the brain, it stifi'ens 
the neck, the throat, and the arm, and it fattens the face, 
it sharpens the wits, and prevents old age (hair turning 
soon grey). Anoint thyself according to the season in 
which thou art : there is no better food for the spiritual 
soul than the smell of sweet savour, and this is its food, 
and if thou feedest thy soul and strengthenest it the body 
gets .strong, the heart rejoices, and the blood runs in the 
veins with the expansion of the soul. 
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110. “ And then take an electuary, four drachni.s of 
aloe and rhubarb, for the etfect i.'< to draw down the 
white phlegm from the mouth to the .stomacli and to 
remove it together with the food, to kindle tlie natural 
heat ; it also reduces flatulency and cleanse.s tlie mouth. 

111. “After which speak with the nobles of thy 
kingdom and discourse with them pleasantly, and judge 
everyone according to his due. And when thou desirest 
to eat at the time at which thou art accustomed to eat, 
then take some exerci.se to tire thy limbs, in wrestling, 
walking, or galloping on horseback and the like, for the 
exercise helps to drive out winds, to quicken the body 
and to strengthen it, and to make it supple, to kindle 
the heat of the stomach [O.M. add.s : to strengthen the 
joint.s, to make the superfluou.s humours to melt and the 
food to sink, so that it should be consumed by the heat of 
the stomach], and to stir the soul. 

112. “And then set before thee many meats, and eat 
after thy desire what pleases thee, and eat bread evenly 
raised, perfectly baked. And eat first that which ought 
to be eaten first, ajid take fljr a second course of that 
which is to be eaten .second : take, for example, that on 
a table there are two dishes, of which thou partakest, now 
one of these di.shes through its .softne.ss loosens the stomach, 
and the other by its astringency hinds the stomach. Tliou 
ought then to eat first the soft and then the binding meal ; for 
this will contribute to cau.se the first food to be passed on 
freely, immediately after it is digested. But if thou eatest 
first the binding and then the loo.sening, they will not he 
digested, and lx)th .shall be wa.sted. If there is on a table 
a dish that goes easier down to the bottom of tlie stomach, 
and one more difficult to dige.st, then ought thou to eat first 
that one that is more easily dige.sted, and then the other 
that is more difficult to dige.st, so that the lower part of 
the stomach should be more (|uiet and more slow to 
digest, for the lower part of the .stomach is more hot, for 
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it is more fleshy and close to the liver, whicli digests things 
by its heat. It is neces.sary to restrain thy hand (i.e. leave 
oft*) eating when thou ha.st still appetite, for over-feeding 
shortens the breath and causes the food to remain 
undigested in the bottom of the stomach. 

113. “It is needful to restrain thyself from drinking 
water whilst thou art eating, until thou losest this 
habit ; for the water cools the stomach and increases 
the heat of appetite and spoils the food and too mucli 
water spoils the stomach, and causes great hurt to the 
body. But if thou standest in great need of water for 
the heat of the season or for the heat of nature or of the 
food, take but little, and let the water be very cold. 

114. “ After dinner walk a little gently to a soft place, 
and lie thee doAvn and sleep for an hour on the right side, 
and then turn on to the left and finish thy sleep on it. 
Sleep before meals makes the body lean and dries up the 
moisture, but sleep after meals nourishes, satisfies, and 
strengthens tl\e body. 

115. “ Eat no meal before thou knowest that the 
previous meal has been digested completel}', and thou 
slialt know it by thine appetite and by the increase of 
.spittle in the mouth. For he that eats when the body 
does not ivapiire it, will find that the food will hurt him by 
increasing (^extinguishing) the natural heat, whereas if 
a man eats when he is hungry he will find the natural 
heat not as burning fire. And when thou feelest appetite, 
then eat at once, for otherwise the stomach will feed on 
the superfluities of the body, will produce evil himiours, 
and will trouble the brain with evil vapours, so that if 
thou eatest afterwards the food is spoilt and it is of no 
benefit to the body. 

111). “Take heed of the four seasons of the year to protect 
thyself accordingly. The vernal equinox (^i.e. the Spring) 
is warm and moist and temperate, it is like the air, it stirs 
the blood, and all light fo(xl is of benefit, such as young 
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chickens and the fowl called ‘ Dnifj’ (Ddag, Diag), new-laid 
eggs toiled in warm water, lettuce and endive and Croat’s 
milk ; and this is the best time for blood-letting and 
cupping, which is called in Arabic ‘ MiJitmn ’ (Mhatm), and 
conjugal life, and for much exercise and purging, and baths 
in the water, and hot air baths for perspiration, and drinking 
of the Theriae for purging. And any trouble arising out 
of blood-letting or of purging will soon be remedied and 
restored through the action of the season. 

117. “The next .season is that of the Summer. This 
.season is hot and dry, and it .stirs up the red gall and 
makes men sanguine. It is neces.sary to abstain from 
anything that is hot either in food or in drink or in 
medicines and spices. Abstain also from over-eating, for 
it will extinguish the natural heat. Eat only cold food, 
such as veal in vinegar, and cucumbers, and young chickens, 
fattened on barley meal, and of fruit, sour apples, and nuts, 
and sour pomegranates, and do not indulge in fleshly liking, 
keep aloof from blood-letting and cupping, except when it 
is absolutely necessary. Do not take much exercise, and 
also rise the batti little. 

118. “Then follow the cold Autumn days. This 
season is cold and dry, and it stirs up the black gall. 
Abstain from eating or drinking anything cold and drv : 
eat and drink only what is warm iind moist and soft, such 
as chickens, lambs, and sweet rsiisins, and light old wint; ; 
and keep awaj’ from anything that may produce melaiiclioly ; 
have more exercise and fleshly liking than in the Summer, 
and go more often to the bath, and take purgings if 
need be. 

119. “Then follows the rainy season (Winter), M’hich 
is cold and moist, it stirs up the whole phlegm, and it is 
necessary to turn again to warm food and spices, such as 
pigeons and young lambs, and roast meat and hot spices, 
and figs and nuts, and clear red wine, but if any of these 
cannot be obtained, then use hot electuaries, and abstain 
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from purging and from blood-letting, except when it need 
be. And change the air and warm it, and also anoint 
thy body with w'arm ointments and use temperate baths ; 
and strong exercise, and to know one’s wife, or much 
eating, will not hurt at this season, for the digestion is 
very strong at this time of the year. 

120. “ Alexander, take care of this glorious temple and 
of the natural heat with all thy might. For so long as the 
heat is temperate and the moisture is proportionate, that 
heat feeds the man and his health lasts and long (life) is 
assured. For two causes a man waxes feeble and his body 
decays. First is the natural weakening froin too much 
exercise, when tlie dryness overpowers the body and the 
existence comes to an end ; and the second is accidental 
weakness, plagues, disease, and the loss of mind. That 
w'hich makes the body fat and moist is peace and rest, 
eating of the dish called ‘ Aspidhag,’ sweet savouries, and 
the drinking of warm milk and sweet wine, and sleeping 
after eating on a soft and comfortable bed in a cool place, 
and bathing in sweet warm water. 

121. “Do not stay too long in the bath, for the bath 
dries up the sap [O.M. : whilst the body should, on the 
contrary, be made soft through the bath], and smell at 
all times sweet aromatics, such as jasmine in the Winter 
(rainy season) and roses and carnations (camphor f) in the 
Summer [O.M. : one must vomit at least once a month, 
especially during the hot season], for vomiting washes 
the stomach and cleanses it from evil humours and rotten 
phlegms, and when those evil humours are reduced the 
natural warmth is strengthened to digest the food and 
to benefit the body and to noui'ish it. 

122. “ Still more profitable with this disposition is 
to have pleasure, songs, and honour and victory over the 
enemy, and occupation with pleasant objects, and the sight 
of beautiful faces, and the reading of books that are 
a delight to the soul, listening to sweet singers, and playing 
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with friends, clothes rich in divers colours, and to be 
anointed with good ointments, according to season. 

123. ''In the contrary of all this, leanness and wasting 
of body come from eating and drinking little, from over- 
work and exercise (standing) in the .sun, keeping long 
time awake, sleeping before meals on a hard bed, and 
bathing in sulphurated (evil-smelling) waters, in eating 
salted and pickled foods, which are moreover cold and 
sharp, and burnt food, and drinking old wine without 
water, and too mucli purging, and blood-letting, and too 
much sexual life, anxiety and dread, and dreary thoughts 
of things to come ; all these produce leanness of body, 
and dry it up.” 

124. Book XIII : Of special arts and of natural 
■secrets and of the properties of precious stones and pearls. 
” Thou knowe.st already, from that which I have mentioned 
hitherto unto thee and of what I have repeated unto 
thee over and over again, that the essence of all that is 
in this whole world, above and below, the near and the 
far, undergo no change in their essence ; the change is 
merely an accident which is divided into form and 
appeai’ance. And since the substance does not change, 
the cause of the change lies outside it, and the whole 
material world which thou see.st consists of four substances, 
and these are the four elements, and out of these are then 
born the mineral, ^•egetable, and tlie animal world, and 
the moving agent is the sphere (world) that surrounds 
them all. Each of them is suklivided into smaller sections 
and are (called) species and kins. If I should attempt to 
explain or to mention them all, it would take me too 
long, nor is this the object of my book. For my real 
object therein is to fulfil my promise and to tell thee some 
of the riddles of this great .secret. Now that I have 
e.xplained it to thee in what precedes, thou art sure to 
knon and to find that it is true. I will now mention 
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unto thee the virtues of precious stones, for it is necessary 
that thou kiiowest them, for they may prove to be of 
great benefit unto tliee, vith the help of God. 

125. “The highest science is the knowledge how to 
make silver and gold, yet the true knowledge is with- 
held from (men), for it is impossible that an}’ man be 
likened to God in his fundamental actions. But it is 
evident that these accidents (changes) can be obtained if 
no one hinders, for they are subject to the universal law 
(i.e. of the unity of substance). It suffices, therefore, to 
deal with the accidents, for anyone who follows them up 
follows the right path, though their inner nature may 
remain hidden. Take then of Zarnik (ar-senic) one portion, 
and put it in vinegar until it turns white, and then take 
an alloy of quicksilver and silver and mix them with the 
oil of eggs and put them in the furnace, as I have taught 
thee before. If it turns white as the bird called in Hebrew 
‘ Paras,’ in Arabic ' Ahib,’ then it is good : if not, put it 
back into the furnace until it turns as thou wishest. Then 
put one {)ortion of it to seven of Mars and one drachm of 
the Moon, and it will be perfect. Then take of ‘ Haduit, 
Ktajj ’ (Hadus Katag, Harus Katag), and feed u ith it the 
‘Paras,’ which is called in Arabic ‘ Akab,’ until it turns 
green, and mix with it ‘ Shslmcatj ’ and wax, and oil of 
eggs, and take one drachm of it and put on two drachms 
of the Moon and the Sun, in two portions, and that will be 
perfect.^ 

126. “ And if thou make a ring of silver and gold with 
a red jacinth set in it, and engrave on it the image of 
a naked girl, tall and .strong, riding on a lion, and six men 
worshipping her, and it is made in the morning of Sundaj' 
at the hour (0 of the sun, at the conjunction of Leo 
and Sol, and the sun is in it, and the moon is in the 10th 
degree at the height which is called ‘ Sh rf ’ in Arabic, and 


' All these are alchyniistical names for metals and other substances. 
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the net ( ?) far away from it. Then, whosoever wears sucli 
a ring will be reverenced by the people. They will listen 
to his voice and fulfil all liis wishe.s in this world : and 
no man will be able to withstay him. 

127. “ ‘ Bisk ’ : — This is one of the greatest poisons, but 
not recognisable through taste or colour, for when people 
taste it, it has no bitterne.ss, none of the bitterness of 
the asp or of the leopard. And the gold-lime (orpiment '), 
which is called ‘ Klua’ is also one of those poisons which 
are indispensable to thee. It is one of the secret instru- 
ments of war, by means of which misfortune in war can 
be averted, as I have already told thee. Rely, however, 
only on the special lucky star under which thou wast born. 
Neither subtlety nor endeavour can profit thee. Do not 
undertake anything in this Avorld as if thou wert going to 
live for ever, but think of the world to come, and consider 
thyself as one who may die on the morrow. It is needful 
that thou busiest thyself in thy governance only with 
principles all necessary, and eschewest the details. Heed 
it with discretion, for it is a great token. 

128. “Know that ‘Kemia’ (i.e. Alchemy) is not a true 
science. Not so ploughing and sowing, which should be 
the most beloved in thy sight : through them shalt thou 
prosper, and thy governance shall be exalted, and thv 
kingdom shall prosper by the help of the Lord, 

129. “ Since pi-ecious stones have special virtues, as 
I shall mention later on, I shall determine those marvellous 
virtues, which will prove to thee of great benefit, and 
which are proved by Dials and tested by me. 

130. “ The stone Bazhar (Bezoar). This is a Persian 
name, and means ‘ averts misfortune,’ others say it means 
‘tightens the wind’ (subdues the demon). It is of a twoftild 
colour, one yellow like a piece of wax, and the other, 
olive-green with green streaks, looking like a sallow piece 
of leather (?) ; this is the best, and it is dug up in the land 
of Tsin. It is said that it is found also in the poison 
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of the snakes. It is rolled into small white balls, soft to 
the touch ; its property is that it protects against all 
manner of poisons, of beasts, plants, and minerals, and of 
the bite and sting of insects. He who drinks of it twelve 
grains weight will be saved from death and the poison will 
pass out in the sweat. He who puts it in a ring on his 
hand will be reverenced by the people and by all who 
behold him. If it be ground to powder and strewn on the 
bite of a reptile it will draw the poison out, and even 
should the place have started to putrefy it will still be 
healed ; and if they take of the powder two barley grains 
weight, and melt it and throw it into the mouth of vipers 
and reptiles, it will suffocate ixnd kill them. And if they 
hang some of it round the neck of a child it becomes proof 
against epilepsy and an\' other evil occurrence ; it saves it 
from bad accidents. 

131. “The pearl, which is called ‘lak^U’ in Arabic ; — 
There are three kinds : red, yellow, and black. He who 
sets in his ring or hangs round his neck any of these 
kinds of pearls, and comes into a town where the illness 
called ‘ Tamun’ is raging, no illness that happened to the 
inhabitants shall touch him. Whosoever puts on his 
hands a ring with a red pearl in it will be courageous 
and much honoured in the eyes of the people. Whosoever 
engraves on it the likeness of a lion and the constellation 
Leo with the sun inside and the rays darting out afar, will 
be greatly reverenced, he will obtain his object, and 
quickly fulfil his desire, and he will not see in his sleep 
terrifying dreams. 

132. “ Zmrd (emerald): — The property of this stone is 
that honour is paid to the man who wears it in his ring, 
on his hand. If hung round the neck it appeases stomach- 
ache, especially when kept close to the stomach. Dissolved 
and drunk, it is also good for leprosy. Whosoever wears 
it in his ring or round his neck, and it is hung before 
illness appears, will bo freed from pains in his belly. 

11 


j.R..e.s. 1908. 
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133. “The stone ‘ Ahlamoh’ Avhich is ‘ Firzag’ in 
Arabic : — This is a .stone which great kings highly prize 
and treasure it in their treasury. Its great property is 
that no man can slaj- him who wears it. It has never been 
found with a slain man. If it is ground and dissolved in 
water and drunk, it saves from the .sting of scorpions and 
from the deadlj' poi.son of reptiles and snakes. 

134. “The aionQ Alkalmt : — This stone is a soft .stone, 
black (Ethiopian), and is luminous (brilliant). The touch 
of it is cold, fire has no power over it and cannot burn it. 
Its property is that it saves from all hot fevers, inasmuch 
as anyime taking it in his hand feels very cold, and needs 
keep it and cannot remove his eyes from it. Who.soever 
wears one of these stones appears great in the eyes of men, 
who will I'everence him. He who goes to war and wears 
one, no man can fight against him, but (his enemy) is 
confounded, and stares at him. Therefore get thee a larcre 
number of them, and use them and act according to the 
secret which I have taught thee. 

135. “Alexander, suffice this answer to the request 
which thou didst make of me. Study it, consider it, 
take heed of it, and thou shalt obtain thereb}' good under- 
standing. May the Lord, in His mercy, cause thee to 
prosper.” 

End of the book called “ The Privy of Privies ” : 
praise unto Him who knows all the hidden things. 
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GoViyDA, Gopexdra, UpExdra. 


I am afraid that my bad handwriting is responsible for 
an error in Mr. Kennedy’s learned and deeply interesting 
article on Krisltna, Christianity, and tite Gujars, in the 
last number of the Journal. In a note on p. 979 he quotes 
me as an authority for the fact that ‘ Govinda ’ is really 
‘Upendra, the little Indra.’ My writing has evidently 
- been misread. M"hat I did say was that ‘ Govinda ’ was 
really a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit ‘ Gopendra,’ i.e. Lord 
of Cowherds. M^hen the word was taken back into 
Sanskrit it was given, in its new form, a new etymology. 
By the pandits it was falsely connected with vitulati, he 
finds, and said to mean ‘ a cattle-finder.’ See M’ackernagel, 
Altindische Gmmnuitik, I, p. lii. The word has nothing 
to do Avith ‘ Upendra.’ 

May I add that the acceptance of everything that 
Mr. Kennedy says about the introduction of Christian 
ideas into India by Gujar.s, in no way alters the undoubted 
fact that the modern teaching of hhakti came to the 
Ganges Valley from Southern India, and that that teaching 
also, as I have shown, included many Christian ideas. 
The two streams, a Rama-stream from the south and 
a child-Krishna stream from the north-we.st, can well have 
intermingled in the country round Mathura. 


Camherlty. 

Oct. esth, 1907. 


George A. Griersox. 
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Vethadipa. 

May I otter a further item of proof tliat may W 

a corruption of as maintained by Dr. Konow on 

p. 1053 of the last number of the Journal. In Bengali 
every sn i.s pronounced st at the present daj'. Everyone, 
even a pandit, pronounces as B'lsfu, Vuisuuvu as 

Boiitoin, and Kmtu as Kistd. 

Dr. Konow’.s examples are taken from Southern and 
Western India, but these come from a tract only two or 
three hundred miles from Kasia. Bengali pandits insi.st 
that in these words, as pronounced, the sibilant is s, not v. 
My own ear, however, fails to detect any difference in the 
Bengali pronunciation of s and 

Catnhcrhy. D. A. GRIER.SOX. 

Od. 10V7. 


Sultanu-n-Nisa Beg am. 

With reference to the July number of the Journal, 
p. 608, 1 find that this lady’s tomb at Allahabad is certainly 
a cenotaph, for she was, at lier own desire, buried in 
Sikandra beside the tomb of her grandfather, “on the 
right side as you enter the cemetery.” She died at Agra 
of dropsy on the 4th Sh'aban, 1056 (5th September, 1646). 
Her aunt Shakaru-n-Nisa also expressed a desire to be 
buried in Akbar’s tomb, and the left side was assigned to 
her in or before 1646. (See Padshahnama, ii, 603-4.) But 
Shakaru-n-Nisa .survived her niece, and did not die till 
the 26th year of Shah Jahan, 1652. (See Waris’s con- 
tinuation of the Padshahnama, B.M. MS. Add. 6,556, 
p. 463“.) She mu.st have been a very old woman, for she 
was of a marriageable age in 1594. The longevity (tt 
many of the ladies of the Timurid family is in marked 
contrast to the short lives of their husbands and brothers, 
and seems to point to their supei'ior temperance. 

H. Beveridge. 
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The Authorship of the Dabistax. 

Dr. Rieu states in his Catalogue of Persian MSS., 
i, 142’’, that in a MS. dated 1209 A.H. (1794-5) the author 
of the Dabistan is said to be Mir Zu-l-Faqar ‘Ali-ul-Husaini, 
surnamed Mubad Shah. 

This is corroborated by a statement made half a century 
earlier by Shah Xiwaz Khan, the author of the Maasiru-1- 
Umara. In the account of Akbar’s Divine Faith, which is 
appended to his biography of Sultan Khwajah Naqshbandi, 
he states (vol. ii, 392) that the author of the Dabistan 
was Zu-l-Faqar Ardistani, with the pen-name of Mtibad. 
A variant, which is supported by the usually correct MS. 
B.M. Add. 6565, p. 322'‘, line 9, gives Zii-l-Faqar’s desig- 
nation as Azar Sasani. 

There is, however, a .statement in the Dabistan, p. 389 
of the Calcutta edition of 1809, and vol. iii, 46, of the 
translation, which seems to militate against the identity of 
the author with Zu-l-faqar Khan. It is stated there that 
the author received some information about the Raushanis 
from Peri = Sultan Zu-l-qadr, Zu-l-qadr ni^ild, who now 
has the title of Zti-l-faqilr Khan. But I think Zu-l-faqar 
here must be a mistake for Zu-l-ijadr.^ It is not likely 
that a man whose title was Zu-l-qadr would have it 
changed to Zu-l-faqar, and moreover Peri Sultan is 
evidently the same man as the Piri (or Peri) Aqa of the 
Padshahuama, ii, 28, who is described there as having 
the title of Zu-l-qadr Ivban. He was sent on a secret 
mission by Shah Jahiin to ‘Ali Mardan Khan to induce 
him to surrender the fortress of Qandahar. He was 
employed in Afghanistan, and was long governor of 
Ghazni, and was just the man likely to be employed by 
S'aid Khan in interviewing the Raushiini leader, as 


’ .Since writing this I have found th.at it is Zu-1 Qadr in the two MSS. 
of the Dabistan in the British Mnseum. See Add. 10,670, p. 327“ and 
Add. 25,849, p. 128\ 
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described in the passage of the Dabistan already referred 
to. The words “ a person from nature possessed of vigour 
and worth ” in Shea & Troyer’s translation are Troyer s 
rendering of Zit-l quclr Zu-l-qoxlr nizJiu'I, but the 
expression really means that his name was Zu-l-qadr, and 
that he belonged to the Zu-l-qadr tribe. As stated by 
Blochmann, Ain, translation, p. 619, Zu-l-qadr is the name 
of a Turkaman tribe. Both Zu-l-faqar and Zu-l-qadr 
Khans are frequently mentioned in the second volume of 
the Padshahnama, and are quite different persons. I do 
not know when Zu-l-faqar Khan died, but it is stated in 
the Maasiru-l-Umara, ii, 462, that Zu-l-qadr Khan died 
in the 21st year of Shah Jahan (1647). But even if 
Zu-l-faqar Khan be the right reading in the Dabistan, 
there is no reason to suppose that Zti-l-faqar Khan and the 
plain Zu-l-faqar or Mir Zu-l-faqar, who is said to have 
written the Dabistan, are one and the same person. We 
are apt to forget the wide difference made by the 
appellation ‘ Khan.’ Khan was, in the old Moghul times, 
a title of great honour, and the author of the Maasiru-1- 
Umara is always careful to record when the .subject of 
any of his notices is made a Khan. There is no reason 
to suppose that the author of the Dabistiln ever was an 
official or that he had the title of Khan. He was a 
wandering scholar, born apparently in Patna in Bihar, who 
visited Kashmir, Kabul, Mashhad, Surat, etc., and eventually 
settled at Chicacole in the Ganjam district of the Madras 
Presidency. As he himself says. Fate tore him away from 
his Parsee friends and landed him among Hindus. Possibly 
inquiries at Chicacole (Sukakulam) might lead to some 
further information about him. As Chicacole is in the 
Deccan, and the author of the Dabistan visited Haidarabad, 
the author of the Maasiru-l-Umara, who was a Deccani 
official, had good opportunities of knowing who the author 
of the Dabistan was. 


H. Beveridge. 
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A New Oriental Quarterly. 

In July the Rivista degli Studi Orientali began its 
career under the auspices of the Scuola Orientcde attached 
to the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the University 
of Rome. 

The founders of the new review, professors of the 
Faculty, believe, as they say in an introductory preface, 
that the aims of the Oriental School will be best served 
by a publication of the kind proposed. Besides, Italian 
scholarship needs fuller representation in the field of 
Oriental studies. This the Rivista promises to afibrd, 
with original memoirs, publication of inedited texts, and 
notices of the work done elsewhere. 

The first part (numbering 167 page.s) of vol.i begins appro- 
priately with Abyssinian matter, the text and translation 
of historical legends of Abyssinia publi.shed by Professor 
Ignazio Guidi. Lanman’s translation of the Atharva Veda 
is the subject of an article by Professor De Gubernatis, 
who, as Director of the Oriental School, presides over 
the new review. A Jain text, the Vdsiipujyuca ritrn, of 
Vardhamanasuri is analysed by Signor A. Ballini. Chinese 
studies are represented by Professors C. Puini and 
L. Nocentini, the former publishing a translation of the 
Chinese version of the Midulparinivvdna sritra, and the 
latter a tran.slation of a Chinese collection of maxims, 
known as the “ Precious Mirror of the Pure Heart.” There 
are useful biographical notes, and an obituary notice of 
Aufrecht. A feature of the number is an interesting 
Bullettino dealing with the latest publications on the 
lano-uafes and literatures of Africa. Similar bulletins 
are promised for Semitic, Indo-Iranian, and Central Asian 
subjects. 

The Rivista is also charged with the duty of publishing 
the proceedings of the Italian Committee of the Inter- 
national Association for the Scientific Exploration of 
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Central Asia and the Far East, which Committee, by the 
way, has begun practical work by procuring the funds to 
send an Italian Sinologue, Dr. Vacca, on a mission to China. 

The subscription to the Hivista degli Studi Orientcdi 
is 20 lire per annum out.side Italy. Foreign subscribers 
are supplied bj’ Otto Harras.sowitz, Leipzig. 


MADHURA-VANi, THE SaX.SKRIT PoETESS OF TaNJOEE. 

Sanskrit scholars of the pre.sent da}' have to be con- 
gratulated on the discover}^ of an excellent and extensive 
poem, popularly kno^\^l as the Madhuravani-Kavya, after 
the surname Madhura-vani earned by the famous poetess 
of Tanjore, who calls it by the name Srl-Rdmdyana-Sdra , 
and classes it as a Maha-kavya. It treats of the story 
of the Kamayana, and consists, as in the only palm-leaf 
manuscript available to us at present, of fourteen mrgas 
to the end of the contents of the Sundarakanda of the 
Ramayana ; and this comes to about 1,500 f^lohiK of 
various metres. There are, however, some additional 
verses at the end showing that the work had been 
completed hy the poetess. Tlie style is very simple and 
chaste, and the poem has throughout a melodious flow. 
The authoress was a court poetess of Raghunatha BliUrpa, 
who, it is said, ruled over Tanjore, and was himself the 
author of an Andhra RCundyanu. This Raghnndtlia 
Bhwpa was the third Nayak Prince of Tanjore, who 
ascended the throne in 1614 a.d., and the Madhuravdnl- 
Kdvya. may therefore be ascribed to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when the Prince’s Court had reached 
its zenith. 

The work richly de.serves publication, as it is perhaps 
the first Maha-kavya coming to us from the pen of a 
member of the fair sex. 


M. T. Naea.slmhiexgar. 
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The Child Krsxa. 

I had hoped that a perusal of Mr. Kennedy’s paper ^ 
on The Child Krishna, Christianity, and the Gujars ” 
would remove certain difficulties as to the correctness of 
his main results which I felt bound to express on hearing 
the paper read : but as I still feel grave doubt on several 
points in Mr. Kennedy’s most exhaustive and able argument, 
I propose brief!}' to indicate some considerations directly 
arising out of that argument which appear to me hardly 
to have received full weight in Mr. Kennedy’s review. 

Mr. Kennedy attempts to show inter alia that the 
identification of Krsna and Visnu was late in date, and in 
certain parts of Hindustan at any rate was not complete 
by 300 A.D., and that the conception of the child Krsna 
was introduced at Mathura in the fifth or sixtli century 
A.D. as the result of the meeting at that town of lax 
Buddhists and eager Hindus with Northern nomads who 
brought a child-god. a Christian legend, and a Christmas 
festival. 

To prevent misunderstanding it may be as well to say 
at once that there is no good ground for denying the 
exi.stence in the legends and cult of Krsna of elements 
derived from the Christian faith.- The resemblances 
between the details of the lives and deeds of Christ and 
Krsna pointed out in ’iVeber’s classical treatise on the 
Krsnajanmastami and .summarised by 3Ir. Kennedy cannot 
reasonably be ascribed to mere accident. But with regard 
to them two things must always be borne in mind : in 

‘ J.B.A.S., 1907, pp. 9.)l-992. 

- Similarly, I have never doubted that the motlern doctrine of Bhakti 
contains Christian element.s. What I regard a.s not proved, nor likely to 
be proved, is that the doctrine derived its origin from Christianity. The 
cumulative evidence of similarities in the later texts (cf. .t.ii.H.X., 1907, 
p|i. 493 sq. ) is, of course, of no value in matters ot origin. 

•’ p. 978. 
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the first place, many of the most striking similarities 
consist of details found only in apocryphal gospels and 
writings of uncertain date, and may <£uite as probably be 
due to borrowings by Christianity as by Krsnaisni ; and 
in the second place it is at least as easj* logically to 
explain these similarities by the hypothesis that there 
existed in India an indigenous cult which resembled 
Christianity in certain respects, and which therefore 
natui'ally assimilated whatever Hindu taste found 
attractive in the new religion which was brought by 
missionaries and others from the West, as by the theory 
that the whole cult of the child Krsna is borrowed. 

To turn now to Mr. Kennedy’s first theorem, the late 
date of the general recognition of Krsna as identified with 
Visnu, we find that the proposition rests on the terms in 
which, in the third book of the Mahabharata, his contest 
with the Daitya king, Siilva, is described. Mr. Kennedy 
argues^ that the poet a.scribes to Krsna, not the discus of 
Visnu or the V)Ow of horn, b\it the thunderbolt of Indra, 
and that he cannot therefore have regarded Krsna as 
identical with Visnu. He then proceeds to find an exact 
date for the passage by comparing the description of the 
siege of Dvaraka with Ammianus Marcellinus’ description 
of the .siege of Amida in .\.D., and concludes that tlie 
passage must date from a time — not earlier than the fourth 
century a.D. — after the Sa.s.sanians had learned from the 
Romans the art of besieging and defending fortified cities 
by mines, etc. The latter part of the argument seems to 
me to ignore unduly the pos.sibilities of poetic invention in 
describing the conflicts of gods and demons, and if we 
must press histoiy out of the passage, can it be said to be 
necessary to go as late as the fourth century a.d. 1 Or is 
there anything in the text which could not have been 
written in the first century A.D. by an Indian with some 


p. 963. 
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imagination who had heard by report of the modes of 
warfare employed by tbe Empire ? But what is of more 
importance than the date of the passage, the evidence against 
the identity of Krsna and Visnu is surely quite insufEcient. 
Mr. Kennedy’ s own account of it appears to me to establish 
the identity of the two divinities in the most striking 
manner. He lays stress on the fact (p. 962) that the 
passage thinly veils the solar character of the god, and 
Krsna tits “ to his bowstring his favourite weapon of 
tire, which rises in the air like a second sun.” Now 
I submit that the solar character of Krsna is precisely the 
characteristic which marks him as identical with Visnu. 
It seems to me as certain as anything in Vedic mythology 
can be that Yisnu was a sun-god, and that it was to that 
characteristic that he owes his gradual development to 
be a supreme deity.^ It hardly seems possible to ascribe 
to Krsna an original .solar character. His name tells 
seriously against it : the ‘ dark sun ’ requires more expla- 
nation than it seems likely to receive, and the characteristics 
enumerated by Mr. Kennedy (p. 962) point with much 
greater likeliness to Krsna having once been a vegetation 
spirit. If, then, Ave tind Krsna appearing distinctly as 
a solar divinity, we are fairly justified in saying that he 
was, in the poet's mind, not far different from Yisnu. 

As evidence for the early date of the identification of 
Krsnu and Yisnu, it is useless to quote the Epic as long 
as doubts of a serious character exi.st as to its date.'- But 
we have the evidence of Patahjali, which, though not 
conclusive, deserves fuller consideration than it has 
received from IMr. Kennedy. In discussing Panini, iv, 2, 98, 

* For the real iiniiortaiice of suu-wor«hip in Iinlui, cf. Miinucci's 
emphatic testimony [Sloriit trims, hy Irvine, iii, p. 3). 

- But Nuriiviuiii Viisuileva, and Visnu appear as identitied in Taittiriya 
Araiivaka, .x,'l, ti isee Weber, hid. Stud., i, p. 78 ; xiii, fi. 3.53), and the 
date of that passage can hardly he later than the third century n.c. 
It is jirohalily much earlier, and any account of Visnu must take note 
of It. 
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Pataiijali distinctly says that Yasudcva is a surnjnd of 
the Bhagavant, and Weber ^ himself admits that, on the 
analog^’ of J^ivabhagavata, while the passage does not 
prove that Krsna is identical with Visnu, it does show 
that he was already far more than a Ksatriya and was 
a higher divine creature. But, later on, Weber, with his 
usual candour, makes another admission. In discussing 
the evidence afforded by the Mahabhasya for the early 
existence of the drama he notices the fact that the two 
legends mentioned as the subjects of representation are 
the Balibandha and the Kainsavadha, and he points out 
that, as the first of these subjects is undoubtedly taken 
from the legend of Visnu, it is probably necessary to assume 
that already Visnu and Krsna stood in a close relationship. 
There seems, indeed, no ground whatever to deny that they 
were already identified, and that this was the case is 
indicated by the fact that the Mahabhasya ^ tells us that in 
the Kam.savadha the Granthikas divided themselves into 
two parties, the one followers of Kamsa, the other followers 
of Krsna, and that the former were kCdamuhliCih and the 
latter 'raktirniukhdh. Weber* was naturally puzzled to 
find that Krsna’s friends were red in colour, but the 
whole thing explains itself when we regard the contest 
as one of the manj' old nature rituals “ where two parties 
join in mimic strife, the one striving to rescue, the other 
to capture the sun. Such a ritual, in all probability, was 
the source of the drama in Greece, and traces of it are 
to be found in England. The .supporters of Krsna as 


’ Ind. Stud., xiii, p. 3!j-2. 

- Op. cit., p. 491. For the importance of Visnuimn in the growtli of 
the drama, cf. Levi, Thiutrf imlitn, pp. 316 sq. 

■' See Weber, op. cit., p. 489, n. 3. 

Op. cit., p. 355. Levi (op. eit., p. 31.5) inverts the attrilnition.., of 
colour, but this is quite illegitimate. 

' Usener : Arckir f. HefiffioHinritinanArhn/t, pp. *207-313. 8uch 

a contest occurs in the Vedic Mahavrata. Cf. Oldenberg, Hehipon dis 
Veda, p]>. 444, 44o, .5d(). 
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identitied with tlie sun, Visnu. naturally wear the red 
colour of the luminary as an act of sympatlietic magic. 

Xor does the evidence in favour of the second of 
Mr. Kennedy’s theses seem more satisfactory. It is, of 
course, easy to prove anything by disregarding the 
references in the Mahabliarata and by assigning the 
Visnu Purana and the Harivamsa to the sixth century 
.A..D., but it is hardly legitimate, and in the case of the 
Harivamsa at least the date assigned is almost certainly 
wroug.’^ Indeed, Mr. Kennedy’s own evidence seems 
inconsistent with his results, for the reference to Krsna 
and Devaki which he (p. 976) quotes from the Bhitari 
Inscription of Skandagupta seems conclusively to show 
that long before the date of that record, which was 
compo.sed soon after 455-456 .t.D., Krsna stood to Devaki 
in the same close relation which marks the legend of the 
child Krsna. But surely the existence of the standing 
enmity between Krsna and Kamsa, his uncle, of which the 
Mahabhasya - presents the most conclusive proof, essentially 
presupposes the existence of a legend of the youthful 
Krsna ? The relationship would normally be accompanied 
by friendship and protection : when the reverse is found, 
and the nephew slab’s the uncle, the similar legends found 
elsewhere justify us in thinking that tradition must have 
told some tale of the efforts of the uncle to remove from 
his path the unwelcome .nephew. It can hardly be 
supposed that it was left for Christianity, as Mr. Kennedy 
seems (p. 980) to suggest, to find a justification for the 
killing of Kainsa in the massacre of the Innocents. 

If, then, Krsna was recognised as a divine child long 
before the contact of Chri.stianity with the Hindus, it 

1 J.R.A.S., 1907. v- 681. 

On Panini, iii, 2, 111: jayhthui Kanmam kila VtUudtra/i ; on ii, 3, 
36: asadhur mfitult Krsnafi; and the Kamsa vadha, on iii, 1, 26. See 
Weber, op. cit., pp. 353 sq. The connection of Krsna and Devaki mu.st 
be very old if, as seems most probable, the Krsna Devakiputra of the 
Chandogya Upanisad, iii, 17, 6, is a euhemerism. 
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remains to consider ndiat character was attrilnited to the 
youthful god. The answer cippears to be ^iven by the 
epithet of Govinda whicli belongs to him in the Maha- 
bhcirata and probably in the Mahabhasyad Mr. Kennedy 
him.self considers the epithet early (p. 964), but seems 
uncertain what sense to ascribe to it. He renders it 
(l.c.) ‘ the herdsman of the fertilising rain-clouds,' but 
later (p. 979, n. 2) he .seems to think it possible that the 
epithet has really nothing to do with cattle, but is equiv'alent 
to Upendra, ‘ the little Indra.’ I confess that neither of 
these renderings seems to me satisfactory. There is no 
justitication for transforming the cow.s into rain-clouds, and 
the word must sureh’ be either go-vinda, an irregular- 
but not impossible formation from the root vid, ‘ find,’ or 
a Prakritism of gopendra, ‘ chief of cow-herds,’ as 
Wackernagel ^ and Dr. Grierson take it. In either case the 
ordinary cow seems to have been associated from the first 
with Krsna, and this well suits his character as a vegetation 
spirit, as early thought readily sees in the ox or cow the 
embodiment of that spirit.'* It is not, I tliink, practicable 
to distinguish between the elder Krsna as an agricultural 
god and the younger as a pastoral god ; and it must not 

'■ Weber, op. cit., p. 3.5.'>. 

- Cf. Whitney, Snnakn’l Grammar-, p, 424, and the form ibid., 

p. 444; Macdonell, Vtdic Gruminar, p. ll.'j. 

■' Alfindfcke (Irammatik, i, p. Hi. The form miglit even be for (jophtdra 
(Pischel, Prakrit Grammar, p. 72), and record the connection of Ki>iia 
and the Uojh.s ! 

^ J.R.A.i}., 1907, p. 93.3. This a.'-sumes that Kr.sna wa.s originally 
a vegetation .spirit, and then by a natural transition (which has parallels 
in Greek religion, as in the case of Dionysos) the god who is sometimes 
incarnate in an animal becomes the deity which acts a.s guardian of the 
herds. Kr.sna's birth in a stable may be derived from this side of his 
character, which, to some extent, justifies Barth’.s vie«- that this point in 
his history is independent of Christianity (cf. Hopkins, India, Old and 
X' W, p. 16.5). Hopkins (op. cit., p. 147) lays stress on the heroic element 
in the divinity of Krsna, but though it is certainly possible that Krsna is 
merely a hero who has grown into a great ileity, it must be remembered 
that vegetation sjiirits often appear as heroes, a.s probably in the case of 
Erechtheus at Athens, Hyakiiithos in Sparta, etc. 
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be overlooked that the cow is an essential adjunct of the 
life of an agricultural people. Xo doubt it would be 
a mistake to suppose that this agricultural or pastoral side 
represented the whole character of Krsna. If the cowherds 
who worshipped him told of his sports with the Gopis and 
his love of the flute and the dance, his worship among the 
Ksatrijms transformed his character into that of a warrior 
of great skill and cunning, traits which remind us of the 
Greek Apollo. 

It seems, therefore, impossible to admit that the con- 
ception of Krsna as a child or as a pastoral deity was due 
to a Gujar horde. It is a ditferent question and one which 
must await further discu.s.sion how far the idea of the 
divinity of childhood is due to Christianity, for the belief 
in a child-god and the divinity of childhood are very 
ditFerent things. 

As much of the above argument rests on the date of the 
Mahabhasj’a, it should be said that I adopt the middle of 
the second century B.c. as the probable date of that work. 
As against Mr. Kennedy this view is M'ell grounded, since 
he accepts (p. 962) this date. But even if we reject the 
ordinary view, which has the weighty support of S. Levi ^ 
among other scholars, it is impo.ssible, I think, to assign 
a later date “ than the first century A.D., a date by which it 
is practically impossible to suppose that Christian influences 
had affected the legend of Krsna and Kamsa. 

A. Berried.ale Keith. 

^ TMcitre indUn, p. 314 ; Quid de Gnvcis referum Indornm Monnmenfa 
tradiderinty pp. 16, 3S. So Oldenberg, Die Literafur dei* alten Indieii, 
p. 138. 

^ See Kielhorn, Odtf. Xnchr., I88t5, pp. 185 sq. ; Biihler, Die i)idif<che)t 
InschrifttUs p. 72. The only sub.^tantial argument yet adduced against 
the generally accepted date of Patanjali is the possibility that the 
examples whence the argument for his date is derived may be mfirdhfi- 
hhisikta (cf. Weber, op. cit., p. 319). The lower limit of date, 60 a. n., 
given by Weber (op. cit., p. 319), cannot, however, be supported by the 
date of Abhimanj'u, as the date of that king (if he ever existed) is 
quite uncertain. See also my Aitareya Aratiyaka, pp. 21-25. 
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De. Hertel’s “ Das Sudliche Paxcataxtea.” 

While calling attention {siipni, July Xuniber, 1907, 
p. 735) to a corrupted sloka in the prose text of the above 
work, I regret to have overlooked the fact that Dr. Hertel 
had already noted the verse as well as its equivalent in 
Haberlandt’s edition. 

F. W. Thomas. 

1007. 


Xestoriax Tablet from Siaxfu. 

Mr. Frits V. Holm, who for .some months has been 
engaged on a scientific expedition into the interior of 
China, has succeeded, after five months labour, under great 
difficulties, in having made an exact replica in stone of the 
ancient famous Xestorian tablet .situated w^est of Sianfu, 
formerly the Imperial capital. The stone replica weighs 
3,000 lbs., and Mr. Holm is arranging to have it brought 
to the coast with the intention of bringing it to Europe. 


IxDiAX Medicine. 

The Publishers of Dr. Hocrnle’s book “ Studies in the 
Medicine of Ancient India ” otter to members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, if a .sufficient number subscribe, a special 
edition in paper wrappers at fi.s. 6d. a copy, post free, 
instead of at the ordinary price of lO.s. 6cZ. Any member 
wishing to subscribe is requested to communicate at once 
with the Secretary. 
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The Ixteoductiox of the Greek Uncial and Cursive 
Characters into India. 

A 

We have ideutihed with the Babylonian goddess Era, 

A 

Erua (Hern, Herua), a goddess whose name i.s presented 
on a coin of Huvishka as = HhPo = 'Ero, or more 

freely Hero, Hern (see page .59 above). And we shall, 
no doubt, be able hereafter to carry back the names of 
some of the other deities on the coins of the Kanishka 
group to much more ancient times than those which have 
hitherto been contemplated. Meanwhile, some other 
questions suggest themselves in connexion with this 
matter. We cannot hope to offer final answers to them 
off-hand. But an attempt may be made towards a solution 
of them : and the hope may be expressed that other 
inquirers may be induced to join in the endeavour. It is 
to be borne in mind that the only logical explanation of 
the circumstances surrounding the Indian era commencing 
in B.c. 58 and the sovereignty of Kanishka lies in the 
view that Kanishka began to reign in that year and 
thereby founded the era : and, that that was the case, is, 
I think, now well established (see this Journal, 1907. 
1048 f.). The phenomena of Greek palaeography on the 
coins of this group, and the other curious features found 
there, have to be considered in that light. 

The coins with whicli we are concerned may be studied 
either in Gardner’s Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek 
and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, plates 26 to 29, 
or (and perhaps somewhat better) in Cunningham’s Coins 
of the K'ushans, plates 16 to 2-i, = N'umismut ic Chronicle, 
series 3, vol. 12, jilates 6 to 14.' But, with the treatments 

' These plates mostly illustrate only the reverses of the coins ; the 
reverses presenting the features which have been found so exceptionally 
interesting. The obverses remain to be fully illu.strated : they deserve it 
from many points of view ; and it is particularly necessary that they 
should be so treated, because it is amongst coins at present attributed 

1-2 


J.K.A.S. 1908. 
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attached to those plates, there should be read, with a view 
to having the correct forms of all the names, particularly 
in connexion with the character fs = sh, the articles b}* 
Stein in the Indian Antiquary, 17. 89 tf.,^ by Cunningham 
in the Babylonian and Oriental Berord, 2. 40 If., and by 
E. W. West, ibid., 236 tf. 

The questions which suggest themselves here are as 
follows. 


In the hrst place, the coins of this group, dating onwards 
from shortly after B.C. 58, pre.sent a strange diversity of 
deities : or, speaking moi’e accurately, the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka do so : the published coins of Vasudeva shew 
only three names out of the entire list ; and those three 
names all occur on the coins of his predecessors. From 
the Indian pantheon, we have Buddha, kSiva (mentioned 
as Oesho), Uma,- Skanda-Kumara, Mahasena, and Visakha.® 

to Kani.shka or Huvishka that we may hope to find coins of Vasashka, 
Vasushka, or Vasishka, regarding whom see this Journal, 1903. 325 : 
1905. 357. My surmise is that, in .some case or cases in which part of 
the proper name does not lie on the com, an initial uncial or cursive 
B ha.s been misread as K : for h = r on the coin.s of this group, note the 
words BA^OAhO = Vasudeva, and BtyAT O = Vi:iiikha. 

I must explain that, from want of the necessary types, it is still not 
yet practicable to shew the words cited just above, and others, in 
cursive forms. 

' Adapted, with additions, from the Bahylonian and Oriental Hecord, 
1. 155 ff. 

" See Rapson, this Journal, 1897. 324. 

•’ Kumara, Skanda-(lvumara), and Malia.sena are names of Karttikeya, 
the god of war. Visakha is a name of Skanda ; also of a son of Skanda, 
or of a manifestation of Skanda regarded as his son. Patanjali mentions 
Skanda and VUakha as separate gods, with Siva, in his comments on 
tynini, 5. 3, 99, — the well-known “Maurya passage," and again, without 
Siva, under 8. 1, 15. The Kasika mentions them as separate gods under 
7. 3, 21, and in the Gaiia dadhipayasi under 2. 4, 14. 

Some of the coins present a single figure, with the name Mahasena : 
for various references for these, see this Journal, 1907. 1047, and note 2. 
Others present two figures, with the names Skanda-Kumara and Vi^akha : 
Gardner, plate 28, figs. 22, 23 ; Cunningham, plate 20/10, fig. 16. 
Another presents three figures, with the names Skanda-Kumara, 
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From Greek sources, we have Herakles, Helios, Selene 
(written Salene), Hephaistos, and apparently Pallas (or 
some counterpart of Pallas) under .some such name as 
Ribu.’^ From Egypt, we have Sarapis or Serapis (the 
name is written Sarapo), and perhaps Horn, Horos. ’ From 
Babylonian or other Western Asiatic sources, we have Eru 


ilahasena, and Visakha : Gardner, plate 28, fig. 24 ; Cunningham, 
plate 20/10, tig. 17. From the last we must apparently assume that 
there were held in view two, if not three, separate manifestations of 
Kiirttikeya. 

It seems rather strange that no coin has as yet been brought to notice 
mentioning Vardhamaua, Vira, or Mahaviia, to whom, as we know from 
inscriptions, quite as much worship was paid as to Buddha in the time of 
Kanishka and his successors. 

' For this coin, see Gardner, plate 28, fig. 20 ; Cunningham, plate 22/12, 
fig. 11. The name has been read by Thomas as Riae, or doubtfully 
Rire or Ride (this .Journal, 1877. 213, No. 4), with the suggestion 
(loo. cit., 225) that “Rhea (Pallas Capitolina)” might be intended; by 
Gardner as Riom or Rom, with the suggestion that we may have here 
an impersonation of the city Rome ; by Cunningham as Rids, with 
a proposal to take it as denoting the Sanskrit Riddhi, good fortune, 
wealth, abundance, etc., personified as the wife of Kuvgra. Stein, 
accepting doubtfully Riom, considered that the type is Zoroastrian. 

The word consists of four letters : and I really do not think that there 
could in any ease be an allusion to Rome. The last letter seems to me 
a variety of the V form of upsilon which we have on others of these 
coins (for two instances, see this Journal, 1907. 1045, and note). The 
preceding letter seems to be a variant of the cursive btta, for which see 
Thompson’s table mentioned in note I on page 185 below, col. 2, the last 
form but one. Apart from other considerations, the female figure 
precludes any suggestion in the direction of the Sanskrit Ribhu. 

" For this coin, see Gardner, plate 28, lig. 32 ; Cunningham, plate 23/13, 
fig. 10. The name has been read by Thomas as Oroe or Oron, with the 
suggestion that the Indian Varuna i.^ intended (loc. cit. , preceding note, 
213, No. 5, 225) : by Gardner as Oron or doubtfully Oroe, with the 
remark : — “I am disposed to identify this figure with the Greek Uranus, 
though he may almost as well stand for the Indian Varuna ; ’’ by 
Cuuniugham as Oron or Horou, with an endorsement of the view that 
Varuna maj’ be intended. Here, again, Stein considered that we have 
a Zoroastrian type. 

There is no question about the first three letters. The fourth might, 
as a capital, be either tfa or mu ■. it maybe taken as a cursive nu with the 
left limb unduly extended upwards. IVith Serapis actually before us, it 
.seems to me highly probable that Horn, Horos, may be intended here. 
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or Heru, Nana or Nanaia (both forms occur on the coins), 
Mioro (with variants), Mao, Atlislio, Arclokhsho, and 
altogether some twenty ditterent deities. And in eveiy 
case there is given, not only the figure of the deity, hut 
also the name. 

Amongst all the.se personages, only Herakles and Pallas 
figure on any of the earlier coins of India and neighbouring 
territories ; and Herakles alone can be recognized as havincr 
been worshipped as a god, and as having been well 
known by name, in any districts from which Kanishka, 
as a Kushan of the Yue-chi, can have come, or through 
which he can have passed in making his way into India. 
Whence, then, did Kanishka obtain all the other non- 
Indian deities ? 

Secondly, the coins of the Kanishka group are the first 
amongst the coins of India and neighlxiuring territories 
to present the names of the deities shewn on them. What 
was it that started that new fashion ( 

Thirdly, the Greek uncial or lunar forms G, C, and U), 
which we have, mixed with the ordinary capitals, in the 
legend BACIAGYC BACIAGWN KANHf>KOY on some 
of the coins of Kanishka (e.g., Gardner, plate 26, tig. 1 ; 
Cunningham, plate 16/'6, tig. 1), appear, in or anywhere 
near India, for the first time on these coins : thev are not 
found on the Bactrian coins ; and in the Parthian coinage 
there is nothing, in the shape of an actual date or the 
personal name of a king, to carry back any distinctly 
appreciable use of them there to before a.d. 8, and so to 
suggest that they were taken into India from Parthia.i 

‘ The character C is apparently carried hack, by attribution, to the 
period e.c. I3S - I’iS : .see Wroth's Catalogue ol the Coins of Parthia, 
p. 17, Nos. 12 to 14: but it may be questioned whether a .-.b/wu U 
intended there ; especially m No. 14, where wc have both C and S' 

in CVAZ- ’ 

It appears, for ultima, on coins attributed to the period b.c SH-"" • 
op. cit., p. 39, Nos. 11, 13 (here the letter is reversed, and may be 
a careless S) : p. 4q, Nos. 23, 24. And it appears again, for .i;imn, on 
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This appearance of these uncial or lunar forms in India 
is remarkable enough. Still more so is the appearance 
of the tine type of Greek cursives, wliich we have in the 
words and and in the legends on many other 

coins of this group, and then, but less conspicuously and 
not so well executed, on coins of the Kadphises group. 
The cursives are unique, as far as coins are concerned,’^ 
in or anywhere near India ; being not found on either 
the Bactrian or the Parthian coins. How, then, did these 
uncial and cursive characters come to be known and used 
in India in the time of Kanishka ? 

In the fourth place, since we have in the word "H'p® 
= hhPo on a coin of Huvishka a di.stinct use of the 
Greek rough breathing, why was not that sign employed 
in the treatment in Greek characters, on coins of the 
same group, of certain other words which I have had 
occasion to mention in a previous note (this Journal, 1907. 
1045 tf.) ? : why was it not u.sed as an initial sign in 


a coin attributed to b.c. 70-57, but in a name which is a countermark 
and may therefore be of later date : op. cit., p. 50, No. 47. 

With omission of cases on pp. 25, 42, 4S, which I learn from Mr. Wroth 
are misprints, and of doubtful cases on pp. 18, 25, the 0 appears on 
a coin attributed to B.C. 88-77 : op. cit., p. 40, No. 23. And it is read 
on a coin dated in b.c. 38-37 : op. cit., p. 99, No. 1. In this case, 
however, the letter is very .small and cramped ; and I venture to think 
that it may equally "well be taken as E . 

The (jj appears on coins attributed to the period b.c. 57-54 : op. cit., 
p. 63, No. 16 ; p. 64, Nos. 27, 28. 

The three forms, 0, Q, and (jJ, all together, appear first on the 
drachms of Vonones I. in the period a.d. 8-12 : op. cit., p. 144 f. 

They do not seem, howev er, to have caught the fancy of the Parthian 
minters even then ; for they are found again, all together, only on 
drachms of Gotarzes, in the period -\.d. 40-51 : op. cit., p. 165, No. 33. 

^ They seem to have been found in or near India, otherwise than on 
coins, only on the seal of Balia, son of Mitraiama, described and illustrated 
by Rapson in this Journal, 1905. 809, and fairly referable, as indicated 
by him, to the time of Huvishka or of Vasudeva. But, are the characters 
of that legend really cursives, or are they uncials ? : the sigma seems 
uncial rather than cursi\'e. 
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HOAICToC. HAIoC, hPAKIAo, and oohfJKe. and a.s 
a medial sign in the transliteration of the Indian name 
Mahasena ? ^ 

I have long held the view that .some, at lea.st, of tlie 
deities on the coins of this group were regarded as 
curiosities rather than as objects of actual worship ; and 
that the figures and names of the non-Indian deities, - 
and, with them, the uncial and cursive Greek cliaracters, 
were obtained from some illusti*ated manuscript, or some- 
thing in the way of a picture-book with names attached 
to the figures shewn in it, which found its way, probably 
from Alexandria, to Mathura, and so into the hands of 
Kanishka and his mint-ma,stei-s, via Broach, the great 
ancient emporium in the northern part of the western 
coast of India, at an early stage in Kanishka’s career, 
when, being well e.stablished in his sovereignty, he was 
thinking of beginning to issue a coinage. There were 
possibly two such documents : one written in uncials, 
the other in cursives. At any rate, some sucli document 
seems to be demanded by the point, mentioned above, 
that Herakles alone, among the non-Indian deities, can 
have been then well known in India. An Egyptian source 
for it is -suggested by the fact that tlie list of deities 
includes at any rate Serapis, if not also Horn, HOros. 
At the other end, Mathura, from which place we have 
so large a proportion of the inscriptions which mention 
Kanishka and his succes-sors, is suggested, because the 

> It may be convenient to quote here, as instances of the medial use of 
the original Greek a.spirate H in its full form, the words POHOIAANI 
= noolSSri, AYHIPPoN = AuiVjror, and H APH H IZTP ATo^ = 
'Ayrila-rparos, from inscriptions from Taenaros : see Roberts, Introrlwtion 
to (4rtfh Epifjraphy, part 1. 266, 267. 

An instance of the abbreviated form prefi.xed to an <il,iha is found in 
bA POAI2 = a ’T.iAis in an in.scription from Dodoiui : see ibid., 07 .-, 
For its occurrence with eta, see pio-e .39 abo^ e. 

With an exception in the ease of Herakles : see page ISA below. 
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absence of Kharoshthi legends from the coins of this 
group, except possibly in one instance,^ — (and in this 
feature, also, these coins differ markedly from all the 
other early Indian coins), — is a .strong indication that 
the mint was at any rate not in the Panjab or anywhere 
in that direction. And I find corroboration of my view 
in the fact itself that, while we have the rough breathing 
in the name = hhPo = 'Ero, Hero, Heru, on this 

coin of Huvishka, it is absent from the other words 
mentioned above. 

The minters of the coins of Kanishka and his successors 
were not necessarily Greeks, though they cut or framed 
legends in Greek chai’acters. And it seems at least 
doubtful that they were sucli. A Greek — at any rate, 
an educated Greek — would hardly have framed or ap- 
proved so ungrammatical a phra.se as that quoted on 
page 180 above, BAClAeVC BACIA6UJN KANHl^KOY, 
in which we have the genitive Kanesltkou against the 
nominative hnnileu:*.- And a Greek — at any rate, an 
educated Greek — would hardly have formed such a word 


’ The possible exceptional case of a Kharoshthi legend on the coins of 
this group is found in a coin exhibited by Cunningham in his Coim of the 
Ku.-<ham, plate IS, fig. 15, from a sketch made in 1842: unfortunately, 
the coin itself was subsequently lost. He presented the reading : — 
•Tayatasa Hishtrashkasa (op. cit., 44, No. 58), with the obser- 

vation : — ■' In 1842 I read the name as Hy!>ta*pts, tentatively. But, with 
a verv slight correction, it reads quite clearly Hurishka." And certainly, 
if we take two liberties, by .supplying an u in the first syllable and 
shifting the position of the stroke across the upright limb of the second 
character so as to place it across the top stroke, we can obtain the reading 
ffui-ishkaxn. But we must not lose sight of the possibility that we may 
have here another in this group of names ending in ithka, — Hastrashka. 

- The intended construction is, of course, open to argument. But it 
seems likely, on the whole, that the nominative was coutemplate<l, if we 
may judo-e by the way in which the names of the gods were treated. 
This detail, also, seems to call for consideration, and might possibh' be 
instructive. Roberts has told us, in his Introduction to Grttk Epigraphy, 
part 1. 276, that “the names of deities are rarely found under statues in 
the nominative case.’’ 
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as hPAKIAO, for hPAKAhC: whereas that is just such 
a form as a Hindu might easily give to a name the 
general sound of which, though not the exact spelling, 
must have been quite familiar in India in connexion with 
the representation of its owner on the coins of various 
rulers who preceded Kanishka. 

If the minters of Kanishka and his successors were 
Greeks, and were putting together from their own 
knowledge the whole series of the names presented on 
the coins, then, using the rough breathing in the name 
= PhPo, they could hardly have failed to utilize 
the same sign in other words also. But it seems evident 
that, except in the case of the Indian deities, the names 
of the deities were copied, more or less mechanically, by 
persons v'ho were not Greeks, and who, though able to 
decipher the Greek alphabets and to use them for general 
purposes, — including the transliteration of the names of 
their sovereigns and of the Indian deities, and the framing 
of the regal title f3 AoNANofj Ao , Shaonano-shao (unless, 
perchance, that also was obtained b}’ them in the same 
way with the names of the non-Indian deities), — did not 
know enough about the details of the Greek writing to 
understand and apply the sign in question. It seems 
equally plain that the names were copied from some such 
document as that which I have suggested, and that it 
was the general attract! vene.ss of the pictures presented 
in it that led Kanishka to select .some of them for his 
coins, and to direct his mint-masters to give the names 
along with the figure.s, and to treat in the same way such 
of the Indian deities as seemed to call for recoifiiition. 
And it seems plain that it was by this means that th(‘ 
uncial and cursive forms were set running in India. 

There can be no doubt abjut the possibilit}- of such 
a document finding its way to India in the time of 
Kanishka : political intercourse between India and the 
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West may have ceased after the time of Asoka, until it 
was revived in the days of Augustus ; but trading com- 
munications must have always existed from an early 
date. And there is no difficulty about assigning to such 
a document a date appreciably anterior to B.C. 58. The 
Greek cursive writing — (perhiips not exactlj' in all the 
precise forms which are found on our coins, but in 
essentially the same type) — is carried back by papjui 
to as early a date as B.C. 260-250 : ^ and the uncial or 
lunar £, C, and U) are traced back to at least the same 
century.- As regards a particular point, — there is brought 
do^vn to after B.C. 300 (see page 59 above) the use, with 
the capital type, of the rough breathing in the form p, 
written full-size on the line, and prefixed to the letter that 
it qualified : while the Bacchylides MS., whicli is referred 
to about the middle of the first century B.c., presents, 
not only the sign p already reduced to miniature size 
and placed above the letter, .but also, and more usually, 
certain curtailed forms, similarly written in miniature 
and placed above the letter, which were still later stages 
in the development of the modern form.® There must 
surely have been an intermediate stage, in which the 
rough breathing — (perhaps used irregularly, sometimes 
presented, sometimes omitted : and possibly used more 
irregularly with the capitals than with the other types 
of letters) — was treated in the more ancient style, in 
full size and on the line, in the uncial and cursive 
writings, so as to give us the combination which we have 
in the name 'H'f® H hhPo. And all the conditions of 
the case are satisfied, if we refer to not later than B.c. 100 

' See Thompson, Gntlc and Latin Palaoijmphy. table at p. 148. It 
maj' be noted that there i' a lacuna between B.e. 110 and the tir.st century 
; just the period to which our coin.s belong. 

- See Taylor, Tht Alphalnl, -2. 105 f., 148, note; Reinach, Traite 
d' Epiijraphie (irerqitf. 207 f. 

■' See Kenyon, PidatO'jrnphy oj Hretk Papyri, 30, ,5. 
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the document or documents from which there were taken 
the details, new to India, wliich we find on tlie coins of 
the Kanishka gi-oup. 

Alexandria lias been suggested alxive, for a reason given 
there, as the place whence the document or documents 
started on the journey to India. But it or they might 
possibly be traced to an original source elsewhere, if we 
could only determine the inv'entors of the character |3, 
with the value sJi , — apparently foreign to any known 
Greek alphabet except in its use on our coins. There is 
somewhat of a temptation to look upon it as an Indian 
invention, made by a closed and rather stift’ adaptation 
of the Kharoshthi p , s. That, however, would be in- 
consistent with the view that the non-Indian names in 
which it is found, A0f>o, APAoXf>o, etc., came to India 
with this sign already in them : moreover, the Kharoshthi 
alphabet had a sign for sh itself, and that sign might have 
been adopted without introducing any particularly in- 
congruous appearance. It seems probable, therefore, that 
Stein was right, in finding the prototype of the p in the 
Greek mn or sampi ; though, to establish a similaritv, 
he had to take an apparently .somewhat late minuscule 
form of the mvipi But, who, exactly, can the people 
have been, who thought it worth while to compile the 
collection of non-Indian deities, — (doubtless an extensi\ e 
one, from which we have only a small selection in our 
coins), — and to devise a new sign to denote an Asiatic 
sound which was foreign to the Greek phonetic system ? 


J. F. Fleet, 
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The Ix.scriptiox ox the Sohgaura Plate. 

In respect of tlie place which is mentioned as Tiyavani 
in the inscription on the Sohgaiira plate (see this Journal, 
1907. 522), there have been made to me two suggestions 
which may be put on record without marking either of 
them as tiual. 

Dr. Barnett has suggested that Tiyavani might be com- 
pleted into Tiyavani = Tiyavani = Tryapani, “ the three- 
bazaar (town),” from tri -p upana, ‘market, shop;’ for 
which, quite as well as for Tiyavani, “ the three-land,” 
a modern name Tribeni might have been substituted. In 
support of this, we may note that Biihler has drawn attention 
to a softening of p into >' in early Prakrit, in Jca-ssara — 
kasycqxt, Mmvejjd = kdvdpeyyd, aiiuvatfhdveti = anu- 
pruatkdpayo.ti, and vi = apt (El, 1. 3; cited in Pischel’.s 
Grammatik der Prakrit -Spraidten, | 189). Mtiller has 
given us, in his Pali Grammar, p. 37, dveld = dpuZn, 
theva = atepa, pordvana = poxdpana, and vydvuta = 
vydprita. And even in Sanskrit we have the two forms 
kapdta and kardfa, ‘a door, a leaf or panel of a door.’ 

Professor Lanman has suggested that, just as by meta- 
the.sis we have dscharya, achchhariya, *achrhhayi ra , 
achchhera, so, taking a rani in the sense of ‘stream, river, 
from Tiyavani, “ the three-stream (town),” we might have 
Tiyavaiu, Tivayani, and so Tiveni. From the last form, 
there could easily have been evolved a later Tribeni. And 
certainly such a process might account for this last name 
quite as well as does the nsual derivation, tri + vein, 
which entails assigning to vein, ‘a braid of hair,’ some 
such metaphorical meaning as ‘ stream, current.’ 

As illustrating well the puzzles which confront us in 
the records of the class to which this one belongs, I may 
mention that another correspondent has asked whether 
it is certain that trika has the meaning of ‘ a place where 
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three roads meet,’ and has observed that the word Muno- 
vU'iitike might be completed into Milnavusitike for 'sV, 
“ in the Manava eighty (group of villages). " But, while 
such a meaning would be very admissible in a record 
some thou.sand years later in date, it is difficult to find 
authority for recognizing it as practicable in the record 
with which we are concerned. For the rest, I can only 
say that the record di.stincth’ speaks of three roads ; that 
a mention of the junction of those three roads, and of 
its name, would be quite natural and appropriate ; and 
that Hemachandra says, in his Abhidhanachintamani, 
verse 986 : — Chatushpathe tu .saih.sthanam chatushkam 
tripathe trikam ; “ a place at four roads is chaiustlika ; 
(« place) at three roads is trihx.” This definition is given 
in a passage (verses 983 to 988) in wliich Hemachandra 
explains the different kinds of roads and their surroundings. 
He uses the word sleslai, ‘ embracing, uniting,’ for the 
actual meeting of roads: thus (verse 988): — 81eshasr 
trimargyah sringatam bahumargi tu chatvaram ; “ a joining 
of three roads is sriiiyata : a chatcara is where there are 
many roads.” And it may be the case, as seems to be 
sometimes understood, that verse 986 means to say that 
“ a place at four roads is a square ; a place at tliree roads 
is a triangle.” But the result remains that claifiixfika and 
tfika both mean what we call ‘ a junction,’ in denotiim- 
respectively the area, the place, the locality, wheie four or 
three roads come in. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Note ox Mo-lo-.so. 

The problem as to the identity of the country represented 
by the Chinese Mo-Id-so (Hiuen Tsang) was practically 
solved by General Alexander Cunningham. He took 
Mo-lo-so to be the pre.scnt Ladakh. I slanild not have 
thought it necessary to reopen the f[uestion had not 
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several later scholars, among them Vincent Smith, tried 
to find Mu-lu-so in quite other countries, for instance 
in Malva. Even if the ancient kings of Mo-lo-so bore 
Indian (Sanskrit) instead of Tibetan names, this fact 
would present no difficulty, for I have shown, with the 
help of Ladakhi archpeology, that Indian names were used 
in Tibet between one and two thousand years ago. I am, 
however, in a position to strengthen General Cunningham’s 
theory bj’ several corroborative arguments. In the first 
place, there is no necessitj' to write Mo-lo-po instead of 
Mo-lo-so. The Chinese mo-lo-so does not correspond to 
the Tibetan word mur-2)o, ' red,’ but to the Tibetan mar-sa, 
‘ low- land.’ (Jlur oceurs in the compound yar mar, ‘up 
and douTi.’) 

Ma.i'-sa is a synonym of mur yul, ‘low-land,’ the old as 
well as the present name of Ladakh. (The name Mar yul 
is found on seals of the last independent king of Ladakh.) 
In Tibetan names synonyms are often interchanged, as has 
been noted by several .scholai\s. Thus, in the seventeenth 
century, the names Mi pham myon and Mi pham dbungpo 
are used of the same person. 

San-po-ho is also a name of Ladakh, as Cunningham 
correctly observes. It is the Chine.se attempt to represent 
'ytsaiKj-po, ‘river,’ this being the ordinary name of the 
Indus in Ladakh. 

The Chinese name La-u-lo refers to Lahoul, as the 
country is situated between Kulu and Ladakh. But 
I cannot believe that Lahul is the Indian equivalent of 
a Tibetan word Lho yul, ‘ south-land,’ for I have never yet 
heard a Tibetan speak of Lahul as Lho yul. The Tibetan 
name of Lahul is Garzha, Gazhu, perhaps even dKur 
zhra. And the country was already known by that name 
in the days of Padiiiasambliava, as we learn from historical 
works which refer to that teacher's times. The name 
Lahul is used only by the people of Kulu. 

A. H. Fr.vxcke, Moravian Missionary. 
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Oriental Congre.ss. 

The Fifteenth International Congress of Orientalists 
will be held at Copenhagen from the 14th to 20th August, 
1908, under the patronage of King Frederick Till. It 
Avill he divided into seven sections, dealing with various 
subjects connected with the East. The first section is 
linguistic, and is devoted to Indo-European Languages ; 
the second is for the Languages and Archffiologj" of 
Aryan countries ; the third section is exclusively devoted 
to the languages and archaeology of the Far East ; the 
fourth will be occupied with Egypt and the African 
languages and dialects ; and the fifth will give its attention 
to Jewish and Assyrian .subjects. The sixth and seventh 
respectively deal with Greece and the Ethnography and 
Folklore of the East. Politics and religion are outside 
the scope of the Congress, and the official languages, in 
addition to Danish, will be English, French, German, 
Italian, and Latin. The Congress is receiving extensive 
support in this country ; among the scientific and learned 
bodies which intend to send representatives to Copenhagen 
being the Palestine Exploration Fund, the British Academy, 
the India Office, the Universities of Oxford, Cambrido'e, and 
London, and the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Organizing Committee consists of : — President : 
Dr. Yilh. Thomsen, St. Knuds Yej 3(1. Yice-President : 
Dr. Fr. Buhl, Osterbrogade .56 A. General Secretary: 
Dr. Chr. Sarauw, Frcderik.sberg Alice 48. Alembers : 
Dr. Dines Andersen, Steen Blichers Yej 4 ; Dr. J. Ostrup, 
Norrebrogade 42 ; Dr. Yaldemar Schmidt, Professeur a 
rUniver.site, Ny Kongensgade 14. Treasurer: M. I. 
Gliickstadt, Privy Councillor, Landmandsbanken, Holmens 
Kanal 12. 

The tYmmittee will be glad if all members of the Society 
who have not as yet received copies of the Bulletins will 
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consider themselves invited to attend the Congress. The 
subscription to the Congre.ss is £1, and the London Agents 
are Messrs. Probsthain, 14, Bury Street, W.C. 


Congress of Religions. 

The Third International Congress for the History of 
Religions will he held at Oxford from September 15th to 
18th, 1908. 

In accordance with the arrangements of previous 
Congresses, the meetings will be of two kinds ; (1) 
General Meetings, for papers or lectures of wider import ; 
(2) Meetings of Sections for papers, followed by discussion. 
The Sections will be eight in number : — 

I, Religions of the Lower Culture (including Mexico 
and Peru). 

II. Religions of the Chinese and Japanese. 

III. Religion of the Egyptians. 

IV. Religions of the Semites. 

V. Religions of India and Iran. 

VI. Religions of the Greeks and Romans. 

VII. Religions of the Germans, Celts, and Slavs. 

VIII. The Christian Religion. 

Members’ tickets, entitling to admission to all meetings, 
receptions, etc., and to a copy of the Transactions, £1 
each. Ladies’ tickets, entitling to admission to all 
nieetings, receptions, etc. (but not to a copy of the 
Transactions), 10s. each. 

English, French, German, and Italian are recognised as 
the ofRcial languages. 

Applications for member.ship and otters of papers may 
be sent to either of tlie Hon. Secretaries. It will greatly 
facilitate the work of the Committee if members desiring 
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to read papers will inform the Hon. Secretaries by 
May 31st, 1908. All papers mu.st be sent in not later 
than Aiigu.st 1st. 

All communications concerning the Congress should 
be addressed to one of the Local Secretaries — J. Estlin 
Carpentei', 109, Banbury Road, Oxford ; L. R. Farnell, 
191, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
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Popular Poetry of the Baloches. By M. Loxuworth 
Dames. Two vols. Asiatic Society Monographs, 
vols. ix and x. 

Whosoever is engaged in tlie study of the modern Iranian 
languages will know, I trust, tliat nobody else has done 
more for the knowledge of the Baluchi people and language 
than Mr. Dames. This part of the Iranian philology 
depends, indeed, chiefly on the materials collected and 
published by him in the mo.st accurate manner. I feel 
therefore pleased to draw the attention of our colleagues 
to his newly published work, the “ Popular Poetry of the 
Baloches,” which comprises the result of the whole work 
done by him during the course of many years. 

The first volume contains, in a good and legible trans- 
lation, all the texts hitherto collected, chiefly by Mr. Dames 
himself. They are preceded by a valuable introduction on 
the character of the Baluchi poetry, on the metrical form 
of the poems, on the methods of reciting, on the age of 
the various texts, etc. This volume is of peculiar interest 
for folklorists, who will feel themselves attracted by that 
fresh and vivid open-air poetry, which is purely popular 
in its origin as well as in its content and outer form. All 
the poems collected by Mr. Dames circulate orally among 
the Baloch tribes, and they are sung, with the only 
exception of the so-called Dastanagh, by professional 
minstrels, who have learned the poems from the author 
or by oral tradition, and who accompany the recital on 

13 


J.R..i.s. 1908. 
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musical instruments of two different kinds. The whole 
collection fills not less than 204 printed pages. First come 
the heroic ballads of the earlier period, whicli “ form the 
oldest and most important part of the traditional lore of 
the Baloches.” They deal chieffy with the war of tlie 
two great Baluchi tribes, the Rind and the Lashari. This 
war took place about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and it ended with the destruction of mo.st of the 
Lasharis. The ballads, describing these events, were no 
doubt composed immediately after them ; their language 
is more archaic than that of the other poems ; they are 
also distingui.shed from the jmunger poetry by their blank 
verses. A second paid comprises the later war -ballads 
and other tribal poems. I mention especially the ballad 
No. xxxiii, which is a good specimen of a controverey 
between rival poets of two contending tribes. First sings 
the poet Sobha of the Khosa tribe, and Gahi of the KalOi 
tribe answers ; then comes Sobha once more in a third 
poem, and Gahi’s reply makes the conclusion. Romantic 
ballads as Lela and Majna, Dosten and Shiren, love-songs 
and lyrics, religious and didactic songs fill the third, fourtli, 
and fifth part, pp. 111-181. The last part consists of short 
texts, as lullabies, rliymed riddles, etc. Among them the 
‘ Dastanaghs,’ short love-songs, are of peculiar interest, as 
they alone are sung not by profe.ssional minstrels, but by 
the Baloches themselves to the accompaniment of a flute 
or pipe, called iiar. Mr. Dames has collected altogether 
thirty-four of these little specimens of popular poetry. 

The second volume of Mr. Dames’ work will excite the 
interest of the philologi.st more than that of the folklorist. 
It contains the original Balochi text of the poems translated 
in vol. i. From the beginning Mr. Dames has used in his 
publications the Roman characters in transcribing Balochi 
texts, and every scholar, I think, will approve this method. 
Had Mr. Darmesteter adopted it in writing down the popular 
songs of the Afghan people, instead of using the Arabic 
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alphabet, his Avork, “ Chants populaires des Afghans,' 
would look less elegant, but it would haA'e become still 
more valuable from the purely scientific point of view. 
There is a difference, of course, as the Balochi never was 
a written lan<;uacre, Avhilst for the Pashto the Arabic 
alphabet is adapted in India. But, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that it is quite impossible to render 
even the Pashto words and sounds in an approximately 
correct manner by Arabic characters. Mr. Dames’ method 
of spelling gives us a fairly good idea of the true pro- 
nunciation in Balochi. The language of the poems, 
however, is rather difficult and obscure owing to many 
obsolete Avords and forms, and to a strange and unfamiliar 
syntax. The text may also be sometimes corrupt, and 
I think the oral tradition through centuries is the cause 
of such corruptions. It is not alAA’ays easy to harmonise 
the translation Avith the original text, but it Avould lead 
us too far would Ave go into details, and I belieA'e it will 
hardly be possible to correct Mr. Dames’ translations in 
any but minor points. The author himself giA'es us some 
useful hints, ii, p. 180 et seq., Avhich enable us to under- 
stand better the poetical language and its difference from 
the colloquial speech. He has also added a short glossary 
of rare and obsolete Avords. We find among them some of 
linguistic and etymological interest, as e.g. gobi, ‘discussion’ 
(old Pers. root gub, P. cT^)’ ' feeling, perception ’ 

(Skt. root budli, P. ‘protecting,’ in dempdn, 

‘guardianship’; gdphdnkh, ‘coAAffierd’; gvaiydn, ‘shield,’ 
lit. protecting the breast (Skt. root />«, P. naivatji, 

‘felt’ (Aav. nimata, P. -W'); rakhtaghen chham, ‘red or 
angry eyes’ (Skt. ru/rfa) ; khil, ‘peg, nail’ (Skt. kilci)] 
rodhi, ‘apparent, A’isible’ (Aaal raodha, P-j‘, ^jj)- 

Finally, Ave have to thank the Folklore Society and the 
Royal Asiatic Societ}' for giving Mr. Dames the opportunity 
of publishing his valuable AA'ork, and I may be alloAved to 
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conoratiilate the author himself, reiiiemberiiio-, after fifteen 
years, the day wlien in London I had the pleasure of 
niaking' his personal acquaintance. 

W. Geioer. 

Erlaagtn. 

Octohtr, 1U07. 


Early Chixese Hlstory. By Herbert J. Allex. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1 906. ) 

Some people have an irresistible inclination to contradict 
any generally accepted opinion which is incapable of actual 
proof. More e.specially is this the case when the facts on 
which it is based lie in the dim and distant past. Mr. Allen 
is one of those so constituted. Being a Chinese scholar he 
has naturally studied the early literature of China, and, 
like St. Athanasius, he stands up contra mundum and 
boldly claims that the ancient Chinese historical texts are 
so many forgeries. In so doing he has attacked one of 
the .stronge.st links in the chain of Chinese hi.story, and 
one which has been riveted fa.st by Chinese scholai's of all 
ages, both native and foreign. 

The opportunity of instituting this here.sy was given 
to 3Ir. Allen by the fact that the ancient classics of China 
were in the year B.C. 213, “with the exception of those 
treating of agriculture, medicine, divination, and the records 
of the Ch‘in Dyna.sty,” all burnt by Imperial order, and 
were not reproduced until the edict was revoked by the 
second Emperor of the following Han Dynasty in the 
year B.C. 191. At this later date the throne had passed 
into the hands of a more enlightened sovereign than he 
who ordered the holocau.st, and a decree was issued calling 
on everyone who pos.se.ssed copies of the classics or 
recollected their texts to produce them. In obedience to 
this order numberless volumes which had been hidden 
away in the walls of dwelling-houses and other places of 
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concealment were produced, a committee of scholars was 
appointed to re-edit tlie texts, and the works as we have 
them at the present day were the result of their labours. 

This, briefly stated, is the account which has been 
accepted by all scholars, with the exception of Mr. Allen. 
The celebrated hi.storian Sze-ma Ch'ien was the first to 
give public currency to it, and one of the chief arguments 
which Mr. Allen produces for his extraordinary theory is 
that in the pages of his history Sze-ma Ch'ien quotes 
larg-ely from the texts of these early classics. 

It is needless to saj' that this is no evidence whatever, 
and furnishes no sort of plea for the accusation which 
Mr. Allen brings against him of having forged the texts. 
By no well-established authority lias Sze-ma Ch'ien’s good 
faith been impugned, and on the contrary his assertions 
on the point have been generally accepted by every native 
scholar of note. And here the matter may be allowed to 
re.st, since no independent authority would accept Mr. Allen’s 
theory in opposition to the consensus of opinion of twenty- 
two centuries of scholars. 

R. K. D. 


Le Philohophe Meh-Ti et l’Idee de Solidarite. Par 
Alexandra D.wid. (1907.) 

The period from the fifth to the third century B.C. was 
a time full of philosophical unrest in China. Confucius 
in the fifth century had elaborated a moral system for regu- 
lating government and the social relationships between man 
and man. A century later the more materially minded 
Mencius gave vent to his practical ideas on the same 
subjects, while in the interval between these two founders 
of schools appeared a host of les.ser luminaries who desired 
to impress their ideas on the nation. Among these last 
was Meh-Ti, who came forwar-d as the advocate of universal 
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love, thus advancing some strides ahead of Confucius and 
Mencius. 

Together with all existing works of philosophy, Meh- 
Ti’s lucubrations, which, like the Confucian literature, 
were committed to writing not by the master himself but 
by his disciples, were de.stroyed at the time of the burning 
of the books by the orders of the iconoclastic Shih Hwangti 
(b.C. 221-209). In common with the.se other works, the 
text of Meh-Ti’s doctrines was recovei’ed from oblivion 
by the diligent search of his disciple.s, and we find that at 
the beginning of tlie Han Dynasty (B.C. 206 - A.D. 25) there 
were in existence seventy -one books containing the 
doctrines of the philosopher. Eighteen of these works 
have since been lost, but enough remain to give as a full 
idea of his teachings. 

Confucius, when he was asked whether one should 
recompense injury with kindne.ss, replied, “ If you recom- 
pense injury with kindness, with what will you recompense 
kindness ? ” Meh-Ti occupied a higher standing-point, and 
taught that you should behave to others as you would 
they .should behave to you. Love should be universal. 
Sovereigns should treat their subjects as they themselves 
would wish to be treated, parents should love their 
children as themselves, and all classes of the community 
should be bound together by an abiding chain of love. 

So far it is impos.sible not to agi-ee with ]\Ieh-Ti ; but it 
is when he comes to the motive which should give rise to 
this universal love that he falls short of the highest level. 
A man .should, he taught, love all others from no higher 
motive than that he may be loved by them in return. In 
this connection Meh-Ti’s .system was purely utilitarian. 
If different ranks of society, from the Emperor on his 
throne to the labourer in the fields, love one another-, good 
government would exi.st, causes for disagi-eement would 
di.sappear, dome.stic friction would no longer find a place, 
and universal peace and quiet would be the result. 
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Against these doctrines Mencius inv^eighed strenuously, 
and showed how heretical they were when compared with 
Confucianism, in which filial piety occupies so large a space. 
Meh-Ti’s idea that a man should love his friends father 
as much as he did his own was abhorrent to him. And 
so on through all the ranks of society. Certainly there 
is much in Meh-Ti’s system to be condemned, and certainly, 
also, some of the instances he quotes in favour of his ideas 
are grotesque and absurd. For example, he states that 
Kow ts'een, the King of Yueh, was fond of bravery. (\Ye 
proceed to quote from Dr. Legge’s version, which is 
practically the same as in the work before us.) “ He ” 
(King Kow ts'een) “spent three years in training his 
officers to be brave, and then, not knowing fully whether 
they were so, he set fire to the ship where they were, and 
urged them forward by a drum into the flames. They 
advanced, one rank over the bodies of another, till an 
immense number perished in the water or the flames ; and 
it was not till he ceased to beat the drum that they retired. 
Those officers of Yueh might be pronounced to be full of 
reverence. To sacrifice one’s life in the flames is a difficult 
thing, but they were able to do it because it would please 
their king.” Or again, “ King Ling was fond of small 
waists. In his time, his officers restricted themselves to 
a handful of rice till they required a stick to raise them- 
selves, and in walking had to hold themselves up by the 
wall. Now it is a difficult thing to restrict oneself in 
food, but they were able to do it because it would please 
King Ling.” 

Such is the general tendency of the doctrines of 
Meh-Ti, whose views on public and private life, as well 
as the religious and philosophic opinions of his people, 
are contained in the present work. These are interesting 
as representing a phase of doctrine which was current in 
China in about the fourth century B.c. Though taken 
up and advocated by a certain school, it was never adopted 
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by any larg-e section of the people, and is now regarded 
as a mental vagary rather than constituting a serious 
school of philosophy. In the work before us Meh-Ti’s 
theoi’ies are fullj' elaborated, and we can recommend the 
volume as a useful compendium of a bypath of literature 
which was current in China in the later centuries before 
Christ. 

R. K. D. 


A Vedic Coxcohdaxce. By Maukice Bloomfield. 

Harvard Oriental Series, vol. x. (Cambridge, Mass., 
1906.) 

Professor Bloomfield’s great work forms part of the 
larger scheme sketched in the P.A.O.S., April, 1902, M'hich 
contemplated the compilation of a universal word-index 
to the Vedas, and of an index of subjects and ideas in 
addition to the Coneouxlaiice. That the latter woik should 
have occupied much more time than was anticipated Avill 
be no surprise to anyone who has occasion to make 
critical use of the Concordance. It is (juite impossible 
to exaggerate the labour in\olved in the preparation of 
an index to every line of every stanza of the published — 
and some unpublished — Vedic literature and to every 
liturgical formula {yojus, etc.) thereof. The 

indices to the Samhitas, Biahmanas, and Sfitras, udiich we 
have hitherto had, have confined themselves to ^ivino- 
the pratikas of the first line of the metrical stanzas, and 
only in a feyv cases, as in Aufrecht’s Adoreyo Brohmona , 
Hillebrandt’s SCnd'lidytina Srcnda Sntra, and Knauer's 
Mdnora Grhya Ardro, is note taken of the pro.se formula?. 
Moreover, the Concordonrr registers the y ariants of mantras 
not wholly identical, and thus rendei'S invaluable assistance 
to future editors of Vedic texts, while its references render 
much easier the use of the ritual texts as clues to the sense 
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of the mantras. We may not all feel as mnch confidence 
as does Professor Bloomtield that the Concordiracp will 
prove to be a most effective means of advancing our 
knowledge of the hymns and the ceremonies in their 
relations to one another, but at anj- rate to his lalx)urs 
and those of his pupils, whose help he acknowledges 
(p. xi), we owe it that in future we can easily ascertain 
what light, if any, the ritual has to throw on the texts. 

Next to its completeness perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the work is its accuraej', which can only have 
been secured by a prodigious amount of labour, as anyone 
with experience of similar work will testify. Many of 
the texts used are poorly edited (e.g. the Asvalayana f:?rauta 
Siitra), hut in the vast majority of cases the author has 
succeeded in recognising the real forms of the mantras 
and in recording them in their proper place in the 
Concordance. 

It is only because the work is (juite indispensable and 
must always remain the standard authority for the Mantra 
literature that we think it worth while to offer the 
following criticisms of points of detail. It would be 
hypercritical and ungrateful to a scholar who visited 
Vienna for a month in 11)02 simply in order to excerpt 
the material from Kathaka Samhita, ii— iv, to complain 
that the Faippalfida text of the Atharvaveda has not been 
used in the preparation of the Concordance. Nevertheless, 
the omission must be regarded as serious, and wlule the 
corrupt state of the text is a partial excuse, yet we may 
be allowed to expre.ss the regret that Professors Bloomfield 
and Uarbe did not add to the photographic reproduction 
of the birch-bark MS. a tianscript made from the original 
MS. The work must be done sooner or later, and though 
a beginning has now been made in the J.A.O.S., it might 
well have been carried out six years ago. 

Much more unfortunate is the decision not to print the 
accents, in view of the fact that the Yedic Mantra literature 
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is essentially an accented litei'ature, and one in which 
difference of accent very often is the .sole means of deciding 
the sense. Xo doubt, to reprint the accents would have 
added materially to the la)x)urof compilation, and would have 
increased the cost of production, but these considerations 
can hardly have been decisive, for the additional labour 
and cost would have been insignificant in comparison with 
the labour and co.st entailed in the production of the 
main body of the woi'k. The omission to note the accents 
renders, of course, the enumeration of differences in parallel 
texts incomplete, and here and there it precludes the 
possibility of interesting compari.sons. For example, it is 
noted (p. 227*') that in the line Indro ndma sruto grne 
(Samaveda, i, 438'>) the Taittiriya Brahmana, iii, 7, 9, 5^, 
ai:id the Apastamba Jsrauta Sutra, xiv, 2, IS**, read gaw, 
but it is not noted that the Samaveda accents grn^ (but 
grne at ii, 1118*’), an uiiasual accent, which, taken together 
with the (later) rare use of grne as a passive, adequately 
accounts for the ea.sy correction gone. 

These exhaust our substantial grounds of complaint 
again.st Profes.sor Bloomfield, but we may add a few 
corrections of oversights. It does not appear to have 
been noticed that in Aitareya Brahmana, viii, 25, 8, we 
have a couple of slokas of the .same type as many in the 
Grhj’a Sutias, whicl^ the Concordonce duly notes. The 
verses, perhaps overlooked becau.se Aufrecht prints them 
as prose, run ; — 

k-sotreno ksoiront joyoti b<deiio Jndoin osnute | 
yungoira III vidvCui hrahrnono rdntrogopoh i>nn>]i ’itoJi ;j 
toKOioi vimh tfOinjawdn ,<to mmiikho eJonnono.'^uh ] 
yusya rra III vidvfni hriihmono rd!<t.rogopoh puroh 'diih I! 

The same slokas recur in viii, 27, 2, prefixed bv — 
tavyoy rdjd niit/'Oin hhovufi drii<onioin opididdliofr | 

where the word hJioroti mu.st clearly be dis.syllabic. More 
important is the failure to recognise as mantras the 
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sentences in Aitarej’a Aranyaka, v, 3, 2, which in 
the JaiininiA’a Upanisad Brahmana, edited hy Oertel, 
i, 9, 10, are also printed as prose, but which are clearly 
in mixed tri'^hihh and metred At p. 207^ Indivh 

JMrmdJt-'fttarn (rrnrtain vyomo is quoted from the Aitareya 
alone, but apparently as prose. The Aitarejm Aranyaka 
has fared rather badly, for the obscure stanza ostliapidhaiiaj 
nakull, which appears in full at iii, 2, 3, is only (p. 315“) 
cited from the Sama Mantra Brahmana and the Gobhila 
Grhya Sutra, of which the latter has only the first Pada, 
and the former the first two Padas, the second in difterent 
shape (duntajxirimitah against dantaih po.rivrtd 

pavih). Similarly, the Santi section, ii, 7, which is also 
included in some editions and MSS. of the Upanisad, 
is overlooked, as it is also by Knauer, in his edition of 
the Manava Grhya Siitra, i, •!■, 4, 8, where his reading 
vedasya vCuiih is a mistaken correction of vedasya. 

vdni stlui, which in its turn is almo.st certainly a case 
of the usual Maitrayaniya contraction of lu dni (Knauer, 
Introd., pp. xxxviii sq.), where v is written by error for rn, 
giving the Aitarej’a text rcdasya ma dni If vanili 

were original, the variant of the Aitareya, which is 
obviously more ancient, would be impossible of explanation. 
The dual is much more appropriate as a description of the 
functions of Tile and Manas, and the chariot comparison 
is one of the most favourite in Upanisad literature, while 
the rare word ftni would render correction of indnl 
inevitable. At p. 777®, \mder yonyedam d mjo yujuh, 
it is hardly correct to cite Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 2, 1, as 
omitting ynjah, since that word occurs in the next Pada 
(see p. 431'’). At p. 300* the compound nl'fhahJiCituydh 
is probably a mistake for uldha bhrduytdi, nor is it noted 
that the names and y<ij iiCi ydj nTya are found 

' The metrical character, e.g., of rtai,i ^tynin njiuynimtii rirdranniii 
is beyond doubt. 

- The parallel passage in the Saiikhfiyana Aranjaika. vii, 1, differs. 
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as early as Ai’anj-aka, v, 3, 2, while the technical expression 
■ukthavTrya is not mentioned. 

In .Saiikhayana ^frauta Shtra, xvii, 17, 1, the Concordance 
(p. 642'’) gives prema.iu cOcain radCyarnl — svurgam 
iifyantim t^raryant i■■::yan, and in Latyayana r^rauta Stitra, 
iv, 2, 10, svaiyaiu ayixyantTin sraiyara o.yi^yo.n, hut the 
parallel passage in the Aitareya Araiu'aka, 1,5, 4, shows 
clearly that scar yanilsyantun, etc., must be read. Thi.s 
is proved beyond doubt by the Saiikhayana Aranyaka, i, 8 
(a text not used b\- the editor), which has siv r hy e^d vny 
yarnisyantl bhnvati. In Sankhayana, xviii, 3, 2’’, the MSS. 
read tujo yujo eunani. sahuli, not haluni as given at 
p. 431*’, which is no more than a plausible conjecture 
of Hillebrandt's ; at ix, 6, 6*’, the reading is apparently 
nah in ya.nti yiro na funnya.tuh, not iia (p. 761*’), and 
at xviii, 15, 5”, supruiidi, not stqyraniti (p. 998*’). 

These are all minor errors, and even these are rare in 
the extreme. Misprints are apparently very few, and 
the form and appearance of the work reflect alike the 
greatest credit on the generosity of the late 3Ir. Warren 
and the taste of Professor Lanman. The mode of citation 
is extremelj- clear, the use of small superscript numbers for 
paragraph references in the text being fortunately dispensed 
with. It is perhaps rather a pity that in the abbre\ iations 
the forms accepted by M'hitney and others in the case of 
the Sutras should have been deviated from without 
appreciable saving in space, and the sj’inbol MG., denoting 
the Manava Grhj'a Sutra, edited by Knauer in 1897, has 
accidentally been omitted from the lists of texts used. 

AVe must not, however, conclude with criticism, and we 
would otter to Profes.sor Bloomtield and all those M’hose 
help he has had the mo.st hearty congratulations on the 
completion of a work which must always rank among 
the greatest achievements of Yedic scholarship. 

A. Berried.vle Keith. 
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DoCEMENT.S INEDIT.S POUR .SERVIR A l'hISTOIRE DU 
Christianisme ex Orient (XYI-XIX siecle), publics 
par le Pere Antoine Rabbath, S.J. Tome premier. 
2® and 3® Fascicules. (London : Luzac Co. Price, 
6 francs each.) 

Part i of this work appeared in 1905, and was reviewed 
in the J.R.A.S. for 1906, p. 249 ff. Parts ii and iii now 
lie before us, completing tlie first volume, and with it the 
first instalment of some 3,000 documents which the 
Rev. Father Rabbath, of the University of Beyrout, has 
collected regarding the history of Latin missions in the 
Mahomedan FjU.st. A few paper.s exceed tins limit, and 
tell us something of India and Abyssinia ; but the great 
mass of the papers publislied refers to Syria, Egypt, and 
Persia — more especially, as we might expect, to Syria. 
The documents are mostly in French ; some are in Latin, 
Italian, or Spanish : a few in Arabic, and to these a trans- 
lation is attached. Parts ii and iii cover much the same 
ground, geographically and chronologically, as part i ; but 
they fill up lacunae, add a good deal which is new, and 
embrace the history of the Carmelite and Capucin missions. 
The work has e^•idently been a labour of love to the 
Reverend Father ; every document is preceded by a full 
and convenient summary ; numerous notes give information 
regarding persons, woi’ds, and things ; there are occasional 
introductions, as well as extracts from contemporary 
travels ; and a chronological table and an elaborate index 
complete the volume. Of Father Rabbath’s enthusiasm, and 
of his knowledge of his subject, at once wide and minute, 
it is difficult to speak too highly. 

The documents contained in the second and third parts 
of the work fall chronologically into two great groups, if 
we omit a few stray pieces. The first opens in 1561 with 
an abortive mission to the Coptic Patriarch at Cairo, and 
it ends with the martyrdom of Father Abraham Georges, 
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a Maronite b}’ birth and a Jesuit by profession, who sailed 
from Goa for Abyssinia, and was put to death by a renegade 
Turkish govei-nor at Massowah in 159.5. Father Georges 
was the last who sacrificed hi.s life for the Ethiopian 
mission : after him the waj’ suddenly became open, and 
a number of Jesuits made their way into Abj'ssinia until 
1663, when they were finally expelled. We hope that 
Father Rabbath may have some further light to throw 
on the doings of that admirable missionary Father Paez 
and his companions. 

The second group of papers commences with 1620 and 
ends about 1730. It contains very full details regarding 
Syria, and a nearly consecutive history of the Latin 
missions there. We have a very interesting account of 
the Capucin missions in India and Persia, as well as in the 
country of the Grand Turk, from 1626 to 1670 ; and a full 
account of the Carmelites (who came somewhat earlier) 
down to 1656. There is a good deal about Constanti- 
nople in the seventeenth century, and there ai’e incidental 
notices of Smyrna, Cyprus, and some other places. 

We pointed out in our former review what a profusion 
of light these papers throw on the condition of the 
Mahomedan East, the ways of the Governments, the 
relations of the Christians to the Mahomedans and to 
each other, the life of the Franks, and the difficulties 
and suspicions which the mi.ssionaries had to encounter. 
The volumes now before us deepen these impressions 
and add many details. Perhaps the most novel points 
which thej' suggest are the shiftiness of the Orientals, as 
illustrated by the two mis.sious to the Coptic Patriarch, 
the insecurity of the Mediterranean, the condition of the 
Christian slaves — above all, the political interest wliich 
Europe began to take in the Levant. Of the pirates, 
Mahomedan and Christian, who infested the Mediter- 
ranean we have many incidental notices. In 1561 Fathers 
Rodriguez and Eliano .spent a month in the voyage 
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from Venice to Alexandria. The Captain refused to sail 
'vvhile the Turkish fleet kept the seas, although there was 
peace between Venice and Constantinople ; and Father 
Eliano gives a graphic account of the alarm on board the 
ship one moonlight night when two corsairs were sighted, 
the hot arming in haste, the cannoneers with their port- 
fires ready, the sailors carrying blocks of stone up to the 
yardarms to drop on the assailants, the passengers seizing- 
lances, girding on swords, others wailing as if the}^ were 
already slaves, a tumult of sounds, orders, shouts, praj'ers, 
lamentations, and curses, while gleams of moonlight fitfully 
lit up the dark sea and faintly revealed the dreaded sails 
on the horizon. Fortunately the corsairs did not give 
chase. Again, we hear of a Maltese galley which has 
seized a shipload of dervishes, and the Turks threaten to 
retaliate by imprisoning the missionaries. Or the Barbary 
pirates descend upon Alexandretta, the malarious port of 
Aleppo, which lies in a marsh surrounded by hills ; and 
they make so clean a sweep of it that in the following 
year an Italian traveller finds only four houses standing. 

Human booty was what these pirates chiefly sought ; 
they descended on the shores of Sicily and Italy to supply 
the harems of Constantinople, and so terrible a devastation 
reio-ned on the shores of Greece that according to a French 
traveller of the seventeenth century there was not a house 
left inhabited within three miles of the seashore in the 
neighbourhood of Athens. Slavery was the fate of high 
and low alike, of the Grand Master of Malta and of that 
prince of pirates, Dragut ; “ fortuna di guerra,” said the 
Grand Master when he captured Dragut, after having been 
himself a slave. Our documents tell us much of the fate 
of these slaves, at least of the men, for the women dis- 
appeared in the harems. The slaves in private houses had 
the happiest lot, although we come across one or two tragic 
histories. But in their converse with these domestic slaves 
the missionaries had need of caution, for, if the slave 
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escaped, the owner mig'lit demand that the missionary, as 
his nearest friend, sliould take Ids place. Tlie public 
slaves at Constantinople (it is there we meet with them) 
were chiefly captives of the Hungarian and Polish wars. 
The nobles were contined in the famous Byzantine prison 
of the Seven Towers, while the black and horrible barracks, 
known as the ho'jitioi<, served for the common herd. 
Xoble and .simple alike wore chains ; and the slaves in 
the bagnios were chained by the neck at night to a bar, 
so that they could not move, and the place reeked with 
ordure. Two .small chapels in the prison .served for their 
devotions, and they subsisted largely on the alms which 
the niis,sionaries at Cialata collected for them. The fate 
of the slaves who worked the gold-mines of the Bed Sea 
in the .second century B.C., as described by Diodorus 
Siculus, has always seemed to us the ne ultra of 

human misery, but the lot of these unfortunates in the 
bagnios of Constantinople was not much better. The 
Turkish fleets which sailed annually at the commencement 
of Summer were manned by 6,000 or 7,000 of these 
uu’etches (12,000 were freed after the battle of Lepanto), 
who toiled at the oar, naked to the waist and half -starved, 
under the tyranny of the lash, and a prey to the plao-ue 
which never (quitted the fleet ; their only friend the 
devoted chaplain who accompanied them. But in all 
dealings with prisoners and slaves the greatest prudence 
was necessary, for any attention shown them was sure 
to excite suspicion or to aggravate the demand for ransom. 

With the discovery of the .sea-route to India the trade 
of Alexandria sank into insigniflcance ; Aleppo became the 
chief commercial entrepot of the East, and Father J. B. de 
Saint- Aignan, in his report to Colbert, gi\ es an excellent 
account of its commerce. But Aleppo was a mean town 
even for the East, despite its size and its commercial 
activity. Turks and Greeks, Persians and Armenians, 
Arabs, Syrians, Chaldteans, Sabmans, even Hindus were 
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to be seen in its streets, but the bazars were mean, and 
the antiquated citadel in its midst chiefly owed its strength 
to a deep moat crossed by a single bridge. The native 
Christians lived in a suburb outside the town ; and their 
churches, four in number, were in a retired enclosure, 
where they escaped observation, and could not wound 
Mahomedan fanaticism. A fifth church, which belonged 
to the Jacobite, or ‘Syrian,’ Patriarch, was the only one 
which could boast of its size or architecture. The Frank 
merchants and the missionaries lived at Aleppo, as they 
did at Ispahan, in the caravanserai ; but the serai at 
Ispahan was large and commodious, much superior ap- 
parently to that at Aleppo. It has always been difficult 
for a foreigner to obtain a house in any of these Eastern 
towns. After the French the English were the most 
numerous. All foreigners alike, the Consuls included, 
were subject to the tyranny and caprice of the local 
governors and to the outbreaks of popular fanaticism. 
Occasionally a Turkish governor might take it into his 
head to do a little trading on his own account ; we read 
of one who made a ‘corner’ in silk, and compelled the 
foreign merchants to accept his terms. Usually, however, 
the governors contented themselves with fleecincr the 
merchants on the import or export of their goods, and 
extorting money from the native Christians on every 
pretext of a quarrel, or accusation true or false. These 
governors retained their position by gifts at Constantinople, 
and their rapacity was insatiable ; everything could be 
arranged for money ; and one writer goes so far as to 
.say that the Turks would sell their Prophet himself if 
it could profit them. From one exaction, however, the 
Syrian Christians appear to have been free ; we hear 
nothing in these papers of a supply of Christian children 
for the Janissary corp.s. The custom was falling into 
desuetude in the sixteenth century, and may have ceased 
altogether so far as Syria was concerned. 


J.K..-V.S. 1908. 
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In one respect the action of the missionaries was entirely 
benelicent. The lono--continuecl decay of Christianity in 
the East was due not only to political and social causes ; 
it was due quite as much to isolation, ignorance, and 
barbarism. From the thirteenth to the fifteenth century 
the fortunes of the Eastern Christians were at the lowest 
ebb. In North Africa, Nubia, Socotra, Babylonia, and the 
regions east of the Tigris, Chri.stianity became extinct. 
Tamerlane exterminated large Christian communities in 
Mesopotamia; throughout Sjuia and Asia Minor the Turks 
and the Kurds swept the open country, and isolated the 
communitie.s which remained. It was only in favourable 
localities, mountainous regions such as the Lebanon, 
Armenia, and Georgia, that the Christians were able to 
maintain themselves. With the cessation of the Crusades 
Western Christendom had ceased to interest itself in the 
affairs of the East ; and the Eastern Christians, isolated, 
neglected, and depressed, fast became a prey to the 
profoundest ignorance. The Latin missionaries arrested 
this decay; they opened schools, instructed clergy and 
laity alike, and revived the embers of what learning 
still remained. Nor did they do less for the spread 
of Oriental learning in Europe. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century there was no one in Home who 
cordd read Arabic. The adhesion of the Maronites 
in 1578 led to the foundation of an Oriental College at 
Kome and the in.stitution of an Arabic printing press. 
The Oriental seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, established 
about 1700, was due to the foundation of a rival school 
at Oxford. On the other hand, there was not a single 
printing press in the whole of the Turkish Empire until 
members of the Anglican Church imported Greek type 
for the use of the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople. 
Pocock’s translations into Arabic of the Anglican Catechism 
and other works were circulated about the same time in 
Aleppo ; and we have already referred to a proposed 
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Oriental school at Oxford. Some of the English non-jurors 
were attempting at this very time to form a union between 
the Anglican and the Greek orthodox Churches, and the 
papers published by Father Rabbath throw an interesting 
light on this little known episode of our history. 

Althoucfh the East is the chosen home of religious 
speculation, it is a mere truism to say that ever since 
the days of the Roman Empire religion and politics 
have been almost synonymous in the lands which 
lie between the Mediterranean and the Ganges. It was 
therefore inevitable that these missions should assume 
a political aspect. In the sixteenth century this side of 
mission work was not so prominent. The missionaries 
of that time were for the most part Sicilians and Italians, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese having abundant occupation 
in their new possessions, and the French in Tunis. The 
protection of the missionaries was left to the Venetian 
consuls as a rule, and although a pious consul might 
here and there invite the presence of the missionaries, 
the majority were too prudent or indifferent actively 
to encourage the missionary propaganda. The native 
Christians were suspicious of the strangers ; they were 
little enamoured of a religion which was ill recommended 
by the loose lives and habitual indifference of many of its 
professors ; and they saw with disgust that the Frankish 
merchants neither prayed nor fa.sted. If the name of 
Frank was distasteful to the native Christians, the name 
of Spaniard was hated by the Mahomedans. A new era 
commenced with the establishment of the Propaganda 
at Rome in 1622, or perhaps a little earlier. Henri IV 
had taken up the cause of the French missions in 
Tunis ; Louis XIII zealously prosecuted those in the East. 
French missionaries of various orders, Jesuits, Capucins, 
Carmelites, established themselves in Persia and Turkey; 
they occupied the old stations and established new ones. 
The French ambassador at Constantinople and the local 
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French consuls exerted their influence with the Porte and 
the prortncial governors in favour of the missionaries ; and 
the Most Christian King became in deed, as well as in 
name, the recognised protector of the Latin churches in 
the East. The missionaries, as was natural under these 
circumstances, gained many adherents among the Greeks, 
Syrians, and Armenians ; indeed, many of the so-called 
Greeks were descendants of Greek islanders or of Italians 
who had originally belonged to the Latin rite ; while since 
the time of the Crusades one branch of the Armenian 
Church had been in communion with Rome. So far so 
good. But the missionaries also adopted a tempting but 
much more doubtful policy ; they strove to place their 
converts and proteges at the head of the indigenous 
churches, and invoked for this pui-pose the aid of the 
Turkish authorities. Successful at the outset, this policy 
recoiled on the missionaries, and led to a century of 
quarrels and divisions, chaos, persecution, and strife. To 
follow the Latin rite was regarded as equivalent to making 
oneself a Roman or a Frenchman. In vain the missionaries 
explained that spiritual communion with the Pope did 
not imply temporal subjection to a foreign potentate. 
The Turks had profited pecuniarily by these quarrels at 
first ; but some of them, even at the outset, had regarded 
the missionaries as emissaries of the Spaniards ; they 
speedily came to look on them with suspicion ; and, 
according to the humour or the pressure of the moment, 
they sometimes prohibited, sometimes condoned, all inter- 
course with the native Christians. The French ambassadors 
who had warmly e.spoused the cause of the missionaries 
in the beginning, became weary with these quarrels, and 
were inclined to blame this excessive zeal. It is an old, 
old quarrel — the quarrel of the diplomatists, whose business 
it is to keep things smooth, with the missionaries, eager 
to do what they believe to be their duty. Whatever sides 
we may take in this dispute, in one point, we think, the 
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inis.sionaries were undoubtedly right. Submission to the 
Pope was in the forefront of the missionary propaganda. 
“ Submit yourselves to the Holy Father, and you will 
find that all other difficulties will in time be resolved.” 
“ This doctrine is at the root of all the trouble,” said the 
ambassador; “it awakens fear and jealousy: why not keep 
it to the end ? ” But surely all experience shows that it 
was the only point on which there was a chance of an 
agreement; if once the gates of theological disputation 
were opened, all hope of a consensus was gone. 

The political history of these missions is especially 
worthy of study at the present time in face of the Russian 
propaganda. From its own point of Nuew, the Porte is 
probably right in regarding all missions as equally 
dangerous ; they enlighten the minds and secretly turn 
away the hearts of his subjects ; and they afford foreign 
powers a pretext for internal interference. On the other 
hand, the native churches, distracted between all the 
claimants to their attention, remind us of the polygamist 
gentleman whose wives objected to his hair ; one pulled 
out all the white hairs, and one all the black, until he 
rose up bald and naked. 

We have tried to show what a wealth of material these 
volumes contain for the student of the times as well as 
for the student of missions. On this latter aspect of the 
work we cannot enter. But no one can rise from a study 
of these volumes without an increased admiration for men 
who brought succour to the slave and enlightenment to 
the degraded Syrian and Greek ; whose devotion extorted 
admiration from the Moslem; who persevered in a seemingly 
hopeless task under every circumstance of poverty, 
privation, and physical danger; and whose learning was 
an important adjunct to their faith. 


J. Kennedy. 
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Lb Japonais parle. Par J. Berjot. (Paris : E. Leroux, 
1907.) 

OoxjRS PRATIQUE DE Japonais. Par F. Guezennec. 
Fasc. i. (Leide: E. J. Brill, 1907.) 

Japanese Self-taught. (Thimm’s system in Roman 
characters.) Edited by W. J. S. Shand. (London : 
E. Marlborough, 1907.) 

The first of these books is a mere pamphlet, quite 
inadequate for any purpose save that of giving a very 
cursory view of the nature of spoken Japanese. The 
second is the first instalment of a more ambitious work 
which is designed to enable the student to read modern 
Japanese — the Japanese of periodical literature made up of 
Chinese ideographs accompanied by syllabic signs which 
give a clue to the Kxmi (Japanese reading), when this is 
indicated, of the Chinese character. The author’s system 
seems a good one. He says: “J’ai puise mes exemples 
dans les livres employes officiellement dans les ecoles de 
Japon ; le style de ces livres est clair, concis, et de toute 
eldgance, et ils ont le grand avantage d’amener progress! ve- 
ment a la connaissance du Japon et de la langue Japonaise. ’ 
But why does M. Guezennec introduce his ‘ introduction ’ 
by the extraordinary statement that Japanese “ semble 
d’origine malaise et avoir ete importee par le celebre 
guerrier Zinmu tenno devenu peu apres le premier empereur 
du Japon.” It is well to warn the student of written 
Japanese that several years of close study are needed to 
acquire any real command even of the comparatively easy 
modern periodical style. 

Mr. Shand’s work is much the mo.st practical of the 
three. It is not, indeed, ‘Japanese self-taught,’ but 
a collection of words and phrases. But the collection is 
good, especially of naval and military terms. Every 
word and phrase is accompanied by a painfully elaborate 
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figured pronunciation, which is a mere travesty of the 
true pronunciation much more easily attained by simply 
reading the vowels in the accurately romanized text as 
in Italian and the consonants as in English (with a few 
special qualifications). Far more really useful would the 
book have been had the eolumn headed ‘ pronunciation ’ 
contained a literal translation of the Japanese phrase with 
indications of its parsing, for, as Mr. Shand well observes, 
the Japanese equivalents of the English phrases are 
not translations, but “ those which the same set of 
circumstances would draw from Japanese speakers.” The 
real difficulty of Japanese lies in the fact that, practically, 
translation is impossible, equivalence alone can be attained, 
and the important thing is to show how Japanese words 
are ordered and manipulated to produce this equivalence. 
Thus the student may be trained to think in Japanese and 
a la. Japo-iudse, and pari passu with his power to do 
hath will his command of the language improve. 

F. Victor Dickixs. 


The Chinese Language and how to learn it. A 
Manual for Beginners. By Sir Walter Hillier, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Professor of Chinese, King’s College, 
London, formerly Chinese Secretary to H.M.’s Legation 
at Peking, and sometime H.M.’s Consul-General in 
Korea. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibnei’, & Co., 
Ltd., 1907.) 

One turns eagerly the pages of a new manual for the 
study of Chinese by a past master of this difficult tongue 
to see if one can surprise the .secret of his own remarkable 
proficiency in the colloquial art, in the successful practice 
of which, it was generally admitted, he had no rival 
among his contemporaries in China. But Sir Walter 
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Hillier has no royal road to suggest in his sj-stem of studj', 
which, on the contraiy, “ pre.supposes in due course the 
services of a native hftien-shenri, for no one who has not 
the opportunity of studying with an instructor hy his 
side can ever hope to speak accurately or to pronounce his 
words well. It will not be .so difficult to acquire a paper 
knowledge of the spoken language, but the assistance of 
an expert is indispensable for obtaining a correct pro- 
nunciation and the rhythmic swing and intonation which 
are so essential to elegant speaking. A point should be 
made daily of reading, sentence bj’ sentence, after the 
‘ teacher,’ and endeavouring to mimic liis intonation and 
his style as closely as possible. Mimicry is the great 
element of success.” 

The present work, we are told in the preface, is especially 
intended for the use of army officers, of missionaries, and 
of young business men connected with trade interests in 
China who wish to commence the study of the language 
in England with a view to continuing it in the country 
itself. It contains a chapter on the written language, 
with a comprehensive .sketch of its origin and subsequent 
development ; another on the .spoken language, ivith 
remarks on dialects, ‘ tones,’ and pionunciation : and 
a table of sounds arranged according to the Wade .system 
of transliteration, with their approximate phonetic English 
spelling attached. Next come the progressive exercises, 
which form the body of the book, together with sections 
on the recognized system of writing the characters and on 
grammatical particles and construction. In the exercises 
the Chine, se text is not given with the English phrases, 
but by a happy device, which is a novel feature of the 
author’s system, the literal translation of the Chinese 
equivalent is placed oppo.site to each sentence, with the 
idea of illustrating the Chinese order of construction. It 
is certainly a happy idea, and any kind of apologj- for 
suggesting that the student should feel his way to Chinese 
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through the channel of ‘ pidgin ’ English — for that is what 
it practicalh’ amounts to — is hardly required. 

The table of radicals that follou's is clearly arranged 
and classified, but one little point may be noticed here en 
passant. The primaiy meaning of pei, the 154th radical, 
should sureh' be ‘cowry.’ Its early form is a pictorial 
representation of the actual shell, and its use in the con- 
struction of so many ancient characters relating to barter, 
purchase, value, riches, and the like, points back to a time 
when cowries were the ordinary currencj' of the people 
who invented the script. It is one indication, among 
others, of the indigenous origin of the script, and tends 
to prove that it could not have come from Western Asia, 
or from any country where cowries were unknown in 
ancient times. 

But to return to our book. The supplement of a thousand 
characters in fine bold t}’pe ought to be eminently useful ; 
and it has been separately printed so that the student may 
cut out the written symbols and play with them, as he 
is advised to do, to his heart’s content, until they become 
perfectly familiar. A final index of characters arranged 
under their radicals completes a work of light and learning 
which can be confidently recommended to those for whom 
it is intended. There is, besides, an introductory preface, 
in facsimile, contributed by H.E. Wang Ta-hsieh, late 
Chinese Minister in London, and the cover is inscribed 
with a Chinese title, -specially written for the purpose by 
the same calligraphic brush. 

S. W. B. 


Utamaro, von Dr. Juliu.s Kurth. (Leipzig : F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1907.) 

Kitagawa LTamaro is said to have been born in 1753 
or 1754 at Kawagoye in Musashi, a qTiite uninteresting 
town some twenty miles north-west of Tokyo. His real 
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name was Shioku Yusuke ; how he came by the name 
Utamaro I do not know. He described himself as belonging 
to the Tachibana, one of the four great clans, but all 
sorts of persons enrolled themselves after this manner. 
His father was probably quite a humble person. After 
his father’s death, while Utamaro was quite young, his 
mother removed with him to Yedo (Tokyo). There he 
attracted the notice of a famous artist, Toriyama Sekiyen, 
who was born in 1712. Sekiyen began as a Kano painter, 
but, about the age of 50, transferred himself to the Ukiyo, 
or Popular School, of which Hokusai is the master most 
known to the West. Utamaro himself, originally a painter, 
followed his master, and is perhaps the most graceful of 
the colour-print artists of the Popular School of the latter 
half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century. He is the very antipodes of Hokusai, whose 
brush swept the whole gamut of Japanese life, who lived 
a temperate life, drinking neither tea nor sake, and who 
busied himself rather with the manifestations of things, 
still and living, than with the beauty of the world about 
him. Utamaro, on the other hand, though he drew 
natural objects (as in his famous “Insect Book”), occupied 
the greater part of his life with drawing the courtezans of 
the ‘green houses’ of the Yoshihara in various groupings, 
attitudes, and occupations. He lived for a long time in 
his publisher’s hou.se, just outside the Yoshihara, within 
the barriers of which he .S2Jent most of his time. His 
pictures are extremely graceful in line and composition, 
and delight the eye by their shades and harmonies of 
colour, often brilliant but never crude. The Yoshihara 
colour - prints are not always unexceptionable, but the 
majority of those I have seen are not in the least 
‘ erotic ’ — they are charming pictures of charming women, 
beautifully dressed, standing, talking, feasting, picnicking, 
playing, boating, and so forth. Nearly every artist of 
those days drew women of this order. Utamaro died in 
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1806, in his 52ud or 53rd year. His work was affected 
by the influence of Sekiyen, Kiyonaga, and — especially 
as to the delineation of women — of Katsukawa Shunsho. 
His first publication was in 1780, the so-called “Mussel 
Book,” after which he signed himself Jisei Ikke — ‘ Self- 
sustaining.’ He may for a short time have held an official 
position — we know not what. Once he got into trouble 
by publishing a coloured drawing of the great Taiko 
(Hideyoshi) amusing himself with a bevy of his women. 
Dr. Kurth reproduces the picture, which seems harmless 
enough, but cost, probably, the author of it a year’s 
imprisonment — i.e. a year in a wooden cage, among 
a crowd of criminals, within some jail, subject to the 
brutalities of irresponsible gaolers. Utamaro’s principal 
work is the Seiro Yehon — “ Book of Pictures from the 
Green Houses,” in two volumes. Mr. Strange, in his 
delightful book on Japanese Illustration, gives a portrait 
of the artist at work upon a huge H6 or mythical Feng 
bird. Dr. Kurth draws a most attractive and sympathetic 
portrait of the man — “ Liebgewinnen aber kann den durch 
und durch noblen Menschen nur, wer sich immer wieder 
in seine schier zahllosen IVerke vertieft. Um so schoner, 
das ihm nicht, wie vielen Grossen der Erde, der Zauber- 
mantel der Grosse um die Beine herunterschlottert, wenn 
wir von dem Meister zum Menschen kommen.” 

It is impossible to overpraise Dr. Kurth’s monumental 
work. It is more than a monograph, more than a 
biography ; it is both, but in addition a treatise on the 
Colour-print School, on Utamaro’s position in it, and on 
the signification of his work. It is also a full and complete 
guide to the collector. Dr. Kurth describes over 500 
specimens of the master’s work, describes them fully, 
a necessary preliminary to their comprehension and appre- 
ciation, giving dates and publishers, and in a great number 
of eases adds translation of the legends and utu that so 
often accompany Japanese pictures, and must be read with 
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them to understand the real beautj' of this marriage of 
two arts. Fort}’-tive brilliantly executed reproductions in 
colour, and black and white, lend interest to the work, 
a small quarto volume of nearlj' 400 pages, excellently 
printed (in roman) and in every way admirably got up. 
Full indexes of marks, signatures, and names are added — 
in line, the work is a monument of German research and 
faithfulness, and more than German enthusiasm over 
a singularly beautiful but extremely esoteric realm of art. 

Two of Dr. Kurth's translations I cannot refrain from 
giving. One is Sekiyen’s postface to Utamaro’s Insect 
Book,’’ a characteristically Japanese composition mentioned 
in V. Siebold’s Archief. “ When one paints pictures natural 
forms should be conscientiously observed and reproduced 
wth the brush. This is ju.st what my .scholar Utamaro 
has done in this book. In his earliest youth he observed 
natural objects most closely. If he got hold in a garden 
in Autumn of a grasshopper or a cricket he full)’ and 
delightfully examined it. How often did I warn him 
not to kill living things [Sekiyen at the moment did not 
understand Utamaro’s artistic purpose]. Now M'hen his 
genius has developed to its highest point bestows he 
this book upon the world. He has robbed the scarabmus 
of its lustre, and so overthrown the old manner of 
painting, arming himself, one may say, with the delicate 
antennm of the cicada. He has borrowed the burrowing 
power of the common worm to get to the bottom of his 
matter, the delicate movement of the caterpillar to penetrate 
the .secrets of nature, while he is illumined by the glow of 
the firefly, nor re.sts till, like the spider with his web, he 
has completed his task. Many masters of verse have 
as.si.sted him with their humorous compositions. The Toisso 
wood - engravers have helped him in reproducing his 
drawings. Lastly, a word of excuse is ofl’ered for the 
shortcomings of these cherry-wood blocks. .Seventh j'ear 
of Tenmei (Period of Celestial Lustre), the year of the 
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goat (1787) ill Winter. Written by Toriyaiiia Sekiyeii 
Toyofusa.” 

The other i.s a letter from hi.s wife to the publisher of 
the hook “ Yelion Wasai jogo” (a collection of somewhat 
free erotic colour-drawings), serving as a preface. “ I trust 
that your honourable relations are well, despite this con- 
tinuance of severe weather, and tliat you, too, sir, are in 
good health is my most earnest desire. [These are only 
common epistolary introductory phrases.] ily husband 
has gone to Euoshima (near Kamakura) on the invitation 
of a distinguished friend. The sketches in this book have 
been coloured by me, though I am far from possessing his 
talent. For a lady such a task was highly embarrassing, 
but I am an artist's wife, and the devil’s spouse must be 
something of a devil too. So has it come to pass that 
night after night have I worked at this task, a very 
grass-widow. There must be many failures that won’t 
please you, but reflect, sir, how loving a pair we are, and 
how much the fact that the husband has drawn and the 
wife coloured these pictures adds to the reality of their 
union, besides being in excellent agreement with the 
contents of this volume. The sale will surely thus be 
promoted 1 Although I thought and thought, I have not 
been able to hit upon a good title. Following my own 
disposition I have called it a book for Lacquer-lovers. 
So do I beg you to publish it in the best way you can. 
Wishing you the best luck. The wife of Maro. To 
Matsumidori-ya (Pine-tree Greenery — name or sign of 
the publi.shing house).” 

A word of caution must be added. It appears that the 
prices of good specimens of Utamaro’s work fetch any sum 
from 30 to 3,000 marks. It may .safely be said that no 
Japanese colour-print is intrimsically worth any approach 
to thousands of marks. They are the joint product of 
a number of hands, including pupils, and largely therefore 
the work of craftsmen. I posses.s a certain number myself. 
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and derive a very pure pleasure from their contemplation. 
But to enjoy them one must know what was the object 
and purpose of the artist. Of the life of old Japan we 
in the West know very little ; very few of the new 
generation of Japanese know much. Pictures, vocal 
enough to their contemporaries, are largely dumb to us, 
who must guess, and often guess quite wrongly, what they 
are intended to mean. Moreover, the genre colour-print is 
extremely limited in range ; within that range there is, of 
course, much variety in detail, nevertheless the sameness 
largely preponderates. Of all the ‘ generalised ’ faces, for 
instance, the features are i-epresented by about half-a-dozen 
curved and closed lines. With a little practice these can 
be repeated ad infinitum, but always with very small 
significance. Thus the personality of the pictures is 
extremely slight ; they are rather decorative than pictorial, 
but qud such are inimitable. The esoteric collector, how- 
ever, will not be content with such a judgment as this ; he 
gradually learns to detect a thousand beauties of a peculiar 
if slight and sketchy kind, and in German, as in English 
and French, finds language insufficient to express his 
raptures. This is uncritical, and the Japanese who laugh 
at our Western enthusiasm are not perhaps wrong. What 
I have written does not altogether apply to Hokusai, who 
has preserved for us the whole world of old Japan, but 
who aims rather at depicting nature and life than at 
decorative beauty. 

F. Victor Dickins. 


Mundari Grammar. By J. Hoffmann, S.J. (Calcutta: 
Bengal Secretariat Press, 1908.) 

In the October number of the (juarterly review 
published by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and entitled The East and the 
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We^t, there is an article by the Rev. K. W. S. Kennedy, 
M.D., on the educational work done by mi.ssionaries, in 
which the writer lays stress upon the importance of 
a scholarly knowledge of the non-Aryan languages for 
those whose lot is cast amongst the aboriginal tribes of 
India. In the course of his remarks he says : “ I have 
in my mind a Jesuit missionary whose great intellectual 
powers had for many years been exercised as Professor 
of Philosophy in one of the most famous educational 
institutions in India. He was transferred, with apparent 
reckless ignoring of his powers, but real wisdom, to 
a lonely outpost among an aboriginal tribe. He is now, 
owing to his unsurpassed knowledge of their language 
and customs, not only a power among the tribe, but able 
to influence, almost at his pleasure, both the legislation 
and administrative acts of Government.” No one who 
is familiar with the conditions of Chota Nagpur will be 
in any doubt as to who is the missionary referred to in 
these warm terms. He is the author of the work under 
review, and, if I may venture to add a word to complete 
the picture, in that book Father Hofl'mann’s learning is 
illumined, even when apparently concealed, by that 
genuine modesty which is the mark of the true scholar. 

Mundari is called by its speakers Hard Kdji, the 
language of Hards, or ‘ men.’ As in many other aboriginal 
languages, the word for ‘ man ’ is also the word employed 
to designate a member of the tribe which uses it. It is 
the vernacular of about half a million people in Chota 
Nagpur and the neighbouring districts, and is commonly 
looked upon as an independent language ; but in the 
Linguistic Survey of India it is, rightly I think, classed, 
along with Santali, Bhumij, Ho, and other cognate forms 
of speech, as a dialect of one great language which we 
have named Kherwari. Of these dialects Santali and 
Mundari are the most important. Attention was first 
drawn to them by Hodgson some sixty years ago, and 
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eight years later Max Muller, in hi.s famous Li'itf r on the 
Clu><si'licvfi<in of the Turanian LauijuaijeM^ identified them 
a.s members of a di.stinct linguistic family, to which lie 
gave the name of ' Munda.’ * Since then they have been 
examined by several scholars, of whom we may mention 
Logan and Kuhn ; and their relationship to Mon-Khmer, 
which has been finally proved by Pater Schmidt, is the 
subject of a review that appeared on pp. 187 tf. of last 
year’s Journal. Several grammars, more or less complete, 
have been written of each. Of these Skrefsrud's is the 
best known for Santali and Nottrott’.s for Mundari, but, 
until Father Hoffmann’s work appeared, the only attempt 
at a scientific analysis of any Munda form of speech was 
Boxwell’s luminous paper On the Santali Lamjuage, ivhich 
appeared in the Transactions of the Philological Society for 
1885-7. Buried there from the ken of Indian students, 
it remained known to few who were not personal friends 
of that brilliant genius, and has been practically lost to 
Oriental scholarship. 

The Munda languages are typical examples of aggluti- 
native forms of speech, and would make excellent subjects 
for the tentative application of Sir Richard Temple’s 
“ Theory of Universal Grammar.” ’ In them we see 
perhaps more clearly than in any other group of connected 
tongues that the unit of speech is the sentence, not the 
word. A number of stems are grouped together under 
certain rules so as to unite the ideas represented by each 
into one mental picture, and then, by a further effort, the 
reality of the picture is affirmed by the addition of what 
Boxwell happily called “ the categorical a," and what 


' This letter was published in 1854. Twelve year.s later Sir fleorge 
Campbell gave the family the name of ‘ Kolarian,’ a term which is not 
only misleading in appearance, but is also ba.sed on alleged facts which 
have since been proved to have no existence. I hence make no apology 
for reverting to the original name given by Max Muller. 

- Last explained by him in the Indian Antiquary for July, 1907. 
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Father Hotfiiiann calls “ the copula.” The sentence, it is 
true, is built up with what, for want of a better name, 
we must call words, but none of these, by itself, has any 
definite meaning. Any of them may be a noun, a verb, 
or a particle, and the exact function that it performs 
in any particular case is fixed by the association with 
the other words which together with it help to form the 
mental picture. No word in Mundari can be classed under 
any of our parts of speech ; we can only say that in 
a particular case it there, for the nonce, ■performs the 
fi'iictioib of a noun or of a verb or of a particle, as the 
case may be. Take, for instance, the Mundari word m'oh’. 
According to its incidental function, it may be used as 
a conjunction meaning ‘and’; as an adjective meaning 
‘ more ’ ; as a substantive or pronoun meaning ‘ more ’ ; 
as an adverb meaning ‘ again ’ ; as a verb meaning 
‘ to do again ’ or ‘ to ask for more ’ ; as a verbal noun 
meaning ‘the act of doing again’ or ‘the act of asking 
for more ’ ; or as a noun of agency meaning ‘ one who 
does again ’ or ‘ one who asks for more.’ In all these 
functions the word orvk’ remains unchanged, and the 
particular function is defined by means of help-words or 
by its collocation in the sentence. Even words which 
from their signification are primarily what wo should call 
nouns can perform the function of verbs. Thus yitiurak’, 
' a village doi’initory,’ can be used as a verb ‘ to- village- 
dormitory,’ i.e. to sleep in one. So raunda means not 
only ‘ £i village chief,’ but can be conjugated, like one of 
our verbs, in the sense of ‘ to- village-chief,’ ‘ to act as 
a village chief.’ Hence — akan being what we might call 
the suifix of the past participle — we can say inunda-akun- 
(i-e, viz. e, ‘he,’ munda-akan, ‘ village-chiefed ’ (participle), 
a (categorical a). Here the categorical a indicates that 
the mental picture of so-and-so being a village chief is 
an actual fact, and the verb so formed must be translated 
‘he acts as a village chief.’ Nay, further, even a whole 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 
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sentence can, taken as one unit, he treated as part of 
a larger and more complex .sentence-unit, and perform the 
function of a noun or of a verh. Thus, dal-hd'-l'O-n mk' 
orak’ means ‘ the house of the one that .struck them first.’ 
Treated as one subordinate unit, this may perform the 
function of a verb meaning ‘ to-be-in-the-house-of-the-one- 
that-struck-them-hr.st.’ and can then be, as we sliould say 
in Aryan gi’ammar, ‘ conjugated ’ throughout in all its 
voices, moods, and tenses. 

I have dwelt at length on these points in order to show 
how, before we can approach any ilunda language, all 
our acquired presumptions of Aryan grammar must he 
thrown overboard. As both Father Hotl'mann and Sir 
Richard Temple — the one dealing with a special language 
and the other with the general question — insist, the only 
point in which Munda is at one with an Indo-European 
language is that which is a necessary element of all 
.speech — the enunciation of a Subject, i.e. the matter to 
be discussed or communicated, and of a Predicate, i.e. 
the di.scu.ssion or communication. Munda allows us to 
use these terms, and these terms only, of Indo-European 
grammar. Any other such terms, if used, must be distorted 
from their current signification before they can he applied. 

Previous gi-ammars of these forms of speech, whether 
full, like Skrefsrud’s treatise on Santali, or one of the 
many .sketches which have issued from the press in later 
years, have failed hj recognize this, and have hence failed 
to draw a proportioned picture of the language dealt with. 
They have overladen it with difficulties caused by the 
method of presentation and not by the .subject itself. 
Munda grammar has enough difficulties (;f its own, in all 
con.science, and Father Hoffmann has materially lightened 
his own task and that of the learner by recognizing the 
facts and describing the language as it really is. He has 
brought to it an unequalled knowledge of his subject, 
controlled and illumined by his philosophic training. In 
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his general scheme of arrangement he places at the 
disposal of other students a model of the lines Avliich 
should be followed in analyzing the structure of any 
agglutinating form of speech. So entirely does this 
scheme differ from that to which we are accustomed in 
dealing with Aryan languages that space will not permit 
its being described in detail, and the above general 
statement must suffice. 

One minor point may be alluded to before closing this 
notice. Munda languages are well known to possess 
a series of ‘ checked ’ or half - pronounced consonants. 
These are, I have little doubt, consonants on, so to speak, 
the road to elision. We tiud them in the next stage in 
the so-called ‘ abrupt tone ’ of Indo - Chinese languages. 
Here the consonant has disappeared altogether, but the 
fact of its elision is shown by the short, abrupt tone 
with which the preceding vowel is pronounced. It has 
been customary hitherto to indicate the Munda checked 
consonants by a diacritical mark, thus k’, c’, f, and 
In the Mundari dialect the k’ and the c have apparently 
achieved their final fate and have undergone complete 
elision, leaving only, as in Indo - Chinese, the abrupt 
tone behind them. Father Hoffmann therefore omits the 
consonant, and represents both without distinction by 
a simple apostrophe. Thus oro instead of urok’ ,la instead 
of lac'} From the practical point of view of teaching the 
correct pronunciation to a learner I am ready to admit 
that he is correct, but, as a student of comparative 
philology, I may express the regret that his method of 
spellino- does not permit us to saj' whether uro was 
originally arok’ or oruc’, and whether la! was originally 
lak’ or lac. Such information coming from an authority 
like Father Hoffmann would be of the greatest value in 

' As a matter of fact he employs an acute accent instead of an 
apostrophe, but in the above remarks I have retained the older 
apostrophe to avoid confusion. 
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dealing with the general question of the history of the 
Munda languages and of their connexion with Mon-Khmer. 
The other two checked con.sonants have hitherto been 
usually written f and p, i.e. as checked surds. It is 
very difficult to determine the exact sound of these 
letters. I believe that no foreigner has ever yet 
succeeded in mastering their perfectly correct pronuncia- 
tion. Phonetists in Eui'ope who have studied the question 
maintain, and apparently with reason, that they are surds ; 
but some Indian authorities, and amongst them Father 
Hoffmann, prefer to show them as sonants, d’ and h’. 
We hesitate to doubt the authority of one who is more 
familiar with the language than any other European, 
especially when he is a scholar like Father Hoffmann and 
is backed up by the statements of Mundaris themselves, 
but I may quote a parallel instance to show how doubtful 
the matter is. A friend who has an exceptionally well- 
trained ear, and who has made a study of the .similar 
checked consonants in the cognate Kanauri language of 
the Punjab, says that they strike his ear as sonants, but 
that they may be surds. Other scholars in the Munda 
area, too, maintain .strongly that the -sounds are surds. 
I draw attention to this, not by any means to prove that 
Father Hoffmann is wrong, but to prevent difficulties being 
felt by students who may compare his work with that of 
his predecessors. 

George A. Grier.son. 


Studie.s in the Medicine of Ancient India. Part I : 
O.STEOLOGY, OR THE PaRT.S OF THE HuMAN BoDY. 

By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, C.I.E. 

This handsome volume, which has been published by the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press and subsidized by the 
India Office, is another instalment of Dr. Hoernle’s valuable 
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recent studies in the field of ancient Indian Medicine, with 
which the readers of this Journal are familiar.^ It is 
impossible to do justice to the wealth of detail by which 
Dr. Hoernle’s present work is distinguished, equally with 
his previous contributions to the history of Indian Medicine, 
and I can only point out some of its leading features. 

The introductory part is chronological, and contains the 
important results of the author’s elaborate researches into 
the history of some of the principal medical writers of 
India. A great deal of new light is thrown on the relation 
in which the original textbooks of Charaka and Susruta 
stand to the recasts due to Drdliabala and Nagarjuna (?). 
Drdhabala is shown to have been probably a native of 
Kashmir. With reference to Drdhabala’s activity as a 
.supplementor of Charaka, it may be mentioned, perhaps, 
as a confirmation from an independent source, that a 
Xepalese twelfth century MS. of Charaka, a transcript 
of which has been recently procured for me by Haraprasad 
Shastri, clo.ses with the words cldrghahalnm 

(r, dardhabahon) asfanuigi nthdnani sumCq^tum, i.e. “ Here 
ends the supplement composed by Drdhabala, the eighth 
section.” Yachaspati’s ‘ Mahamada Hammii’a ’ is happily 
identified by Dr. Hoernle with the Amir Muizzuddin 
Muhammad, the celebrated Muhained Ghori of Delhi. 
‘ Vagbhata I ’ and ‘ Vagbhata II ’ have also been placed 
in a new light, and if I still hold that the medical authority 
referred to bj’ the Chinese pilgrim Itsing (seventh century) 
is Suh'uta, not Vagbhata, it is not because I mistake the 
force of the argument taken from the title of Vagbhata’s 
work (“ Summary of the Octopartite Science ”), but because 
the details mentioned by Itsing seem to point to an 
aci|uaintance with the contents of Suh-uta’s standard 
textbook rather than with Vagbhata’s more recent com- 
position. 

* See this Journal, 1906, 283-302, 699-700, 9I5-94I ; 1907, I-I8, 
4I3-4tI7 : also Archiv fiir Geschichte der Jledizin, i, 29-40 (1907). 
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The .second part, entitled “ The Eecord.s,” contains a very 
full discussion of the three different systems, in wliich the 
theory of the ancient Indians regarding the skeleton may 
be said to have been transmitted. In tracing the rise and 
history of this theory, the author has not confined his 
investigations to medical literature, but has ran.sacked the 
lawbooks, Purana.s, and Vedic literature as well. None of 
the three versions of the Indian .system of Osteology is 
free from glaring faults and incongruities, in his endeavours 
to elucidate which Dr. Hoernle had to grapple with for- 
midable difficulties. No pains have been spared to procure 
available MSS. from India and elsewhere. Thus the osteo- 
logical sections of Charaka, of the Yajnavalkya-smrti, of 
the Visnu-smrti, and of Susruta, have been edited, re- 
spectively, from 9, 16, 17, and 12 MSS., besides the printed 
texts, in the fourth part of the work, entitled “ Apparatus 
Criticus,” in which all the principal Sanskrit texts bearing 
on Osteology have been collected. This part furnishes 
a fine .specimen of textual criticism, but it is in his remarks 
on Gangadhar’s apocryphal version of Charaka’s Osteology, 
which version has unfortunately gained general currency, 
and has passed into all the more recent editions of Charaka’s 
textbook, including the handy Bombay edition by Sankara 
Shastri, that the author’s critical skill and acumen are 
displayed to special advantage. The remarks on the 
original version of Susruta’s Osteology, which has also 
been replaced, at an early period, by a falsified substitute, 
are equally interesting. 

The third or anatomical .section consists of a careful 
survey and discussion of the entire anatomical system of 
Indian writers, compared with modern anatomy. Indian 
anatomists enumerate and describe no less than 360 or 
300 bones, which large excess over and above the 200 
bones or so in the adult human skeleton is chiefly due 
to their counting processes or protuberances as if they 
were separate bones. Dr. Hoernle’s identifications of the 
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sometimes very curious Sanskrit designations of the bones 
in the human body, of which the lucid discussion of the 
term jatru, ‘ windpipe,’ hitherto wongly explained as 
denoting the clavicle or collar-bone, may be quoted as an 
example, seem to be well founded, particularly as he has 
made a special study of human anatomy, and has also 
enjoyed the benefit of experi advice in writing this essay. 
Sanskrit lexicographers should study his remarks as well 
as students of Indian Medicine, quite a number of difficult 
terms havdng been first cleared up by him. Thus the 
new etymology of the puzzling term ghandsthikd, as being 
derived from Prakrit ghdna, ‘smelling,’ or ‘nose,’ and 
meaning literally ‘the .smelling - bone ’ (p. 65), is v^ery 
striking. The value of the anatomical section is greatly 
enhanced by copious and excellent illustrations, for most of 
which the author declares himself indebted to the skilful 
hand of his son. 

In discussing the ‘ non-medical version ’ of Atreya’s 
System of Anatomy, Dr. Hoernle has found reason to 
reverse the hitherto prevailing theory of the dependance 
of Yajnavalkj^a’s lawbook on Visnu’s, at least as far as 
the section on O.steology is concerned. The analogies 
between Yisnu’s list of bones and the anatomical theories 
of Vijfianesvara, in his commentary on Yajhavalkya, are 
indeed surprising. However, might it not be sufficient 
to say that the list of bones has been remodelled by 
Nandapandita, in accordance with Vijhanes\'ara’s theories, 
instead of attributing its fii-st introduction into the text 
of Visnu’s lawbook to Nandapandita (seventeenth century) ? 
Visnu’s theories on non-anatomical subjects are generally 
more archaic than the corresponding statements of Yajiia- 
valkya, while the groundwork of both books is to a large 
extent identical. 

Avinas Chandra Kaviratna’s edition of Charaka is 
characterized as a simple reprint from the Berhampore 
edition of Charaka (p. 21). So no doubt it is, but, in 
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justice to A%’inas Chandra, it may be observed that in the 
very recently published anatomical part of his English 
translation of Charaka (p. 805) he inveighs very strongly 
against the “ erroneous readings of Gangadhar,” and calls 
his list “ entirely incorrect.” 

In view of the great raritj' of MSS. of Chakradatta's 
Commentary on Charaka, it seems worthy of remark that 
a MS. of “ Charaka^yakhya. Chakradattiya ” is mentioned 
as existing at Alwar, in S. R. Bhandarkar’s just published 
Report of a Second Tour in Search of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts (p. 57). 

The great question regarding the originality of Indian 
Medicine and its relation to the medical theories of other 
nations of antiquity, notably the Greeks, has been touched 
upon in the Preface, which also contains an interesting 
osteological summary, of admittedly Greek origin, from 
the Talmud. A final .solution of the problems connected 
with the origin of Indian Medicine will not be po.ssible 
till every part of it has been investigated in the same 
thorough manner as Indian Osteology has been examined 
in the volume under notice. It is much to be hoped, 
therefore, that its author will soon be enabled to publish 
a sequel of this first volume of liis “ Studies in the Medicine 
of Ancient India.” 

J. Jolly. 


The Va.s.\v.\d.\tt.I - K,ath,v.s.\k.\, with two Appendices 
useful to candidates preparing for University Exami- 
nations. By M. T. NAR.vsiiiHiEXG.4R, B.A., M.R.A.S., 
Central College, Bangalore. (Srirangam : Sri Mini 
Vilas Pre.ss, 1907. Price 3 as.) 

The author of this little work, a master at the Bangalore 
College, known as editor of the Dinu.curyCt , with com- 
mentary (1905), essays to adapt to educational uses the 
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.slender thread of story whicli trickles through a jungle 
of puns in Subandhu’s -work. One hundred and thirty-two 
verses, composed in the Arjm metre and its sub-species 
{Glti, Uchjlti, Upuijiti), .suffice to convey the narrative, 
chiefly in the words of the original, and not without a taste 
of its paronomasiac savouring. Mr. Narasimhiengar writes 
Sanskrit with the ease of one to whom the language is 
a living one : the verse flows, and the reader is pleasantl 3 ' 
introduced to the features of the Kavj-a stjde. The word 
^TE^^rPr in V. 96 is to be regretted, and we must also 
protest against the constant use of 36 in place of a 
South Indian peculiaritj’ ; so too ^ for ^ in v. 12. I also 
doubt whether in v. 62 is ju.stifled b\' Panini iii, 

2. 83, and in v. 5 should be read in place 

of 

Some features of the grammar and style (allusions, pun.s, 
etc.) are usefulty collected in Appendix A (pp. 23-32), and 
Appendix B consists of a paper of model examination 
questions relating to the work, its author, and its literaiy 
interest. 

F. W. Thoma.s. 

Xovenihi-r, I'jHi. 


A Study of the Ixdiax Philo.sophy. B}- Shaxtaram 
Axaxt Desai. (Bomba}', 1906.) 

The Professor of Philosophy at the Holkar College. 
Indore, has in this volume expanded .some addresses 
delivered at the Central India Brahma Samaja, Indore, 
into a concise, clear, and suggestive account of the chief 
Indian philosophies, mainly having in view the relation 
between the metaphy.sical ideal and the ethical attitude 
which should logically be taken in accordance with it. 
The book marks the change which has been brought alx)ut 
by the intercourse of East and West, and could not have 
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been written titty years ago. It is, indeed, partly ^\ estern 
in its standpoint, and BroAvning’s views of life have 
evidently been an inspiration to the author. The account 
of the Gita does not follow the traditional interpretations, 
and, as Mr. Desai .saj-s, will certainly not be accepted by 
everyone. He always gives the original Sanskrit on 
which he bases his .statements, .so that the book contains 
an admirably chosen as.semblage of sayings on the most 
important parts of Indian philosophy, and is worth 
possessing for that reason alone. But, as no one would 
acknoAvledge more readily than Mr. Desai, an assemblage 
of quotations depends on the choice of the collector, and 
the reader must turn to the originals to judge for him.self 
what is the spirit of the whole work. As a suggestive, 
and indeed fascinating, introduction to Hindu philosophy, 
the book is to be recommended, e.specially to European 
students of Hindu philosophy ; but it is one which must 
be taken as a starting-point for a thorough and independent 
examination of the .systems themselves. For his own 
countrymen, the important part of Mr. Desai’s work is 
in a chapter called Thr Gita awl proyress — a pottsible 
criticism, objecting that the ideal of inditierence, of 
freedom from hate, love, and desire for results, would 
allow of no progress in social life as we knoAV it. This 
criticism he promises early in the book to refute in later 
chapters, but he has finally put off answeiing it to another 
volume, which he .says is already prepared. One cannot 
help feeling he would like the criticism to sink in before 
he attempts to remove it. Part — but part only — of the 

obvious answer is that the indifference aimed at differs 
as much from that of obtuseness as the simplicity of 
a clown differs from the simplicity of a prince, which 
is the finest result of knowing every complexity. The 
souls that have seen through the weak and selfish elements 
that beset human aims and passions in their first instinctive 
state are like strong ships that leave far behind tiny boats 
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tossed by every wavelet, and carry their burden safely 
through the waves of this troublesome world to the further 
shore. This special glory of Hindu philosophy is its 
contribution to the knowledge of the soul and its powers, 
and India will have lost much when such objections, 
though worth stating, are felt to be final. 

C. M. R. 


Ramtantj Lahiri, Brahman and Reformer. From the 
Bengali of Sivanath Sastri. Edited by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge. (London, 1907.) 

If the deeds and character of ancestors are, as Thucydides 
says, a possession to their descendants, the subject of this 
biography started life M'ith a noble inheritance and followed 
the advice of Pericles in leaving it augmented and not 
diminished for those ivho came after him. 

The Lahiri family were Brahmans, who for generations 
had served the Rajas of Nadia at Krishnagar, and had 
been connected Muth the Dewani of Krishnagar. On a 
division of the family property between Ramgovinda, the 
great-grandfather of Ramtanu, and his brother, all the 
vTiluable posse.ssions were set on one side, and the image 
of the family deity M'ith a small piece of land on the other, 
and Ramgovinda chose the deity, and bore cheerfully the 
povert}^ that accompanied his choice. The younge.st 
brother of Ramtanu M'as a generous physician, loved by 
the poor. “ A cartload of straw' ” on one of his pre- 
scriptions puzzled the dispenser, till the doctor explained 
that till the patient's roof was mended medicine could not 
cure him, and he therefore made a present of the straw. 
The mother of Ramtanu was also of honourable birth, but 
she chose to live in poverty w'ith her husband, working 
wdth her own hands rather than that he should lose his 
independence by using the Kulin Brahmans’ privilege of 
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living with his father-in-law. Bamtanu was tirst sent to 
the local pathsala, where, as in our English dames’ schools, 
much cha.stisement made up for little learning, and the 
masters favoured those hoys who made them mo.st presents. 
Krishnagar was at tliat time no good place for bringing up 
a child, and little Bamtanu was .sent to his eldest brother 
Kesava, who, with the proceeds of a small office, in which 
temptations to increase his narrow income by indirect 
means were common, managed with unfailing integrity 
and great self-denial to bring up his \'ounger brothers and 
help to support his parents. Bamtanu was admitted as 
a free scholar, after much patient importunity, at the 
scliool founded by David Hare to give Western knowledge 
to the Hindus. His relations with his .school friends, and 
not only with them, but, different from English ideas on 
the subject of Hindu ladies, with the mothei’s and .sisters 
of his .school friends, were very happy. A charming tribute 
to home influence of the kind we mo.st reverence in England 
is given by Isvara Candra Vidya.sagaia, in speaking of the 
mother of a friend : In the whole range of my experience 
I have never found one e<iually loving, kind, courteous, 
and amiable. He who has personally come under the 
benign influence of a woman like Baimani cannot help 
adoring the sexto which she belonged. ’’ In 1823 Bamtanu 
was admitted to the Hindu college. 

Two streams flo^^■ed together to swell the desire for 
improved education, the one ft-d by the generous desire to 
bestow the blessings of Western education, inspired by such 
men as Grant, Carey, Marshman, and Bammohun Bov : 
the other rising fi-om scholars like Sir W. Jones and 
Wilson, who reverenced Sanskrit, and desired to deepen 
the knowledge of the pandit.s, then generally limited to 
grammar, logic, and Hindu theology, but not includiiig 
Veda, A’edanta.s, or Puranas, or the Gita. The Ea.st India 
Company, urged by Lord IMinto and the Sanskritists, 
sought to develop Sanskrit learning, while Dr. Dull’ added 
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his strength to the missionary and patriotic zeal of those 
who desired Western knowledge. 

At this moment of new ideas Eamtanu fell at college 
under the influence of Derozio, who “ introduced a new 
epoch in the intellectual and moral history of Bengal. ’ 
His oenerous enthusiasm and gi-eat talents had an undying 
influence on his pupils. It is, however, to be regretted 
that the zeal for high ideals inspired in them was 
accompanied by lack of discrimination, and that the 
eating of beef and drinking of wine were essential parts 
of Western discipline to his young hearers, many of whom 
caused just scandal to the orthodox Hindus by getting 
drunk in honour of Western civilisation. “ How,” said 
one, “ shall we Indians be civilised, and how will our 
country be free from the tyrannical sway of error and 
superstition, if we abstain from wine ? ” “ Break down 

everything that is old, and rear in its stead what is new,” 
was their cry. But the zeal first shown as to food found 
a nobler outlet in the feeling of jmung India as to social 
and religious reform. Derozio's instruction gained them 
honour in literature and .science, but what is more, “ they 
were all considered ‘ men of truth,’ and there was then 
a saying : ‘ So and so cannot lie, because he is a Hindu 
College boy.’ Incidentally we see a point of view differing 
from our own in a criticism of the author’s as to the 
previous decay of truth among the Hindus, due partly to 
flattery of their Mahomedan conquerors, but also, he says, 
to the spirit of setting truth at naught which the English 
courts shewed. It is said that these courts had no regard 
for actual facts, if they were not borne out by evidence. 
Truth was not esteemed by them in itself, but only when 
it was supported by witnes.ses.” This remark is given for 
what it is worth, but it is not a criticism that is obvious to 
the Englishman at home. 

We must refer readers to the book itself for the account 
of Ramtanu’s work as a teacher which earned him the 
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title o£ the Arnold of India ; or the share he and his 
friends took in supporting the founding of the Calcutta 
Medical College, the Calcutta Public Library, the giving 
freedom to the Pres.s, the abolition of sati, the education 
of girls, and the question of re-marriage of widows. In 
all questions he was too mode.st to put himself forward, 
but earne.stly though quietly supported his friends. 
Persuaded that it was hypocritical to advocate his ad\ anced 
views on religion and yet carry out the ordinary habits 
of a Brahman, he gave up his Brahmanical thread, and 
not only suffered per.secution himself, but endured the 
patient and unrepining grief of his father for his here.sy. 
Such was his love of liberty, when old and weak, that the 
quotation of a great speech on liberty was as a spark 
to set his thoughts on lire. We have in him the picture 
of one who combined simplicity and gentleness with un- 
flinching truth, the type of that Rama from whom his 
name urns deri\-ed. No country can ha\'e been richei' in 
noble lives than India during the last century, and it is 
of interest to compare the great men whom England sent 
out — Nicholson, Sir Herbert Edwardes, the Lawrences, 
Mr. Hare, and Hr. Duff, with tho.se noble Hindus who met 
them in their ettbrts to bring lielp to the country of their 
adoption. 

The book has been dealt with at length, because it is 
typical, especially in its earlier part.s, of a life that 
Europeans do not know, and which can hardly survive 
the conditions of tlie present century : alike as a pictnn' 
of life and as a portrait of a noble character, it is woi-th 
reading for all who care for India. 

L. M. ll. 


Okigixes BOUDDHK^i’Es, par E. Sex.art. (Paris, DOT.) 

We always look in the work of M. Seiiart for the 
results of scholarly research illuminated by wide learninc/ 
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.scrupulous fairnes.s, and charm of expression. These 
qualities do not fail us in Origines houddhiques, where 
M. Senart, like the Happy Warrior, is able to assure us 
that his lono- experience has in the main (albeit with some 
modifications) confirmed the view of his earlier years as 
to the stoiy of Buddha. He traces the convergence of 
several ideas ; he sets forth Mara as representing the 
3Irtyu of the Upanisads 'wfith his host of darkness on 
the one hand, and Kama on the other hand. He explains 
the mingling in Buddhism of personal devotion with 
a philosophic theory of uncompromising nihilism, by 
influences of which the Yoga sj’stem forms the bridge 
between Buddhism and that cult of Vishnu which 
developed in the sect of the Bhagavatas. From the 
Yoga system, he says. Buddhism learns to set its highest 
value on the jnCtiia produced by samadhi, which was 
foreign to the original merely ethical aim of the .system. 
Buddhist nihilism is a natural result of transferring the 
moral tendencies of Yoga into the sphere of metaplysics, 
proceeding by self-mortification and cultivation of in- 
difference to outward things to the denial of their 
objective existence. To the Samkhya philosophy he 
attributes very slight affinity with Buddhism, except in 
so far as in its more fluid state it had affected Yoga, and 
he thinks that it is from secondary notions or tendencies 
common to the Indian nature as a whole that scholars 
have been inclined to see a connection between Samkhya 
and Buddhism. It is impossible in a few lines to do justice 
to the careful working out of .so important a subject ; but 
this short pamphlet is full of the insight into the meaning 
of religious ideas which gives light where verbal and 
superficial likenesses often tend to mislead ; and those 
who do not agree with the results cannot fail to feel the 
.suggestiveness and charm of the treatment. 


C. M. R. 
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The CLOrD-ME.s.SEXGER. A Translation into English Verso 
of KaLIDA.SA‘.S MEliHADCTAM. By .S. C. SaRKAR. 
(Calcutta, 1900.) 

Mr. Sarkar ha.s made a literal translation in verse of the 
Meghaduta. It is hardly to be expected that a translator 
into a language not his own should have the knowledge of 
his instrument or the instinct which can give charm or 
render beauty. The scansion is weak, but the translation, 
to judge from various test passages, is careful, and in fairly 
good English ; and an introduction about chronology and 
authorship, together with explanatory notes at the end, 
dealing more with allusion.s than with language, should 
make it useful for those candidates for examination who 
have not learnt to de.spise a crib. 


Axciext Khotax. Detailed Report of Archa?ological 
Explorations in Chinese Turke.stan, carried out and 
described under the Orders of H.M. Indian Govern- 
ment. By M. Ahrel Steix, Indian Educational 
Service. Vol. I, Text, with descriptive list of 
antiques and appendices by various authors ; ^^ol. II, 
Plfdes of photographs, plans, antiques, and MSS., 
with a map of the territory of Khotan from original 
surveys. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1907.) 

These two sumptuous volumes contain a full record of 
the copious archajological materials gathered by Dr. Stein 
during his remarkable explorations carried out in 1900-1, 
under the orders of the Government of India, in the 
southern districts of Chinese Turkestan, and particularly 
in the territory of Khotan. Published at the Clarendon 
Press under the auspices of the University of Oxford, it 
goes without saying that they are admirable in their 
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typogi-aphy and wealth of illustration. The title-page i.s 
really quite a work of aid, with good type, well sized and 
well spaced, and an artistic vignette of Pallas Athene 
carrying segis and thunderbolt in the centre, penned from 
an intaglio seal-impression in clay that was found attached 
to one of the Kharosthi documents on wood discovered 
at Niya. 

It is unneces.sary to in.sist here on the unique importance 
and far-reaching interest of Dr. Stein’s discoveries, which 
are now presented in the fulle.st details, with an annotated 
description and delineation of all the objects gathered and 
preserved. A summary sketch of his explorations was 
first published in the Prelimino ry Report on a journey of 
arclumlogical and topograplucal exploration in Chinese 
Turkestan, India Office, London, 1901 ; and a more popular 
account in his Sand-lmried Ruins of Khotan, Personal 
Pfamitive of a journey <f exploration in Chinese Turkestan, 
of which two editions have appeared, and which, the author 
tells us, is “ a useful and even necessary preliminary to the 
present work.” Dr. Stein is distinguished alike as explorer, 
scholar, and author, and it would be a presumption on our 
part to criticize his methods, or do more than recommend 
his work to the admiring appreciation of Oriental scholars. 
The book has alread}' been justly characterized by an appre- 
ciative reviewer in the Scottish Geoyraphical Mayuzine as 
“ a model of scientific antiquarian inquiry, reasoning, and 
description.” It is most appropriately dedicated to a former 
distinguished President of our Society, and an eloquent 
passage written the author at the foot of the mighty 
Kunlun, on his way back to the deserts of Khotan, may be 
quoted in our pages : — 

“During that happy year of travel through the mountains and 
the deserts which once saw the passage of Hsiian-tsang, the great 
pilgrim, of Marco Polo, and of him ‘ who sought lost Cathay and 
found Heaven,’ the thought of the great scholar who had first with 
true critical intuition traced their tracks and those of many another 
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early traveller through Central Asia was ever with me. From his 
immortal volumes, which have accompanieil me everj'where, I never 
failed to derive guidance and encouragement, whether 1 turned to 
them in camp after long hours of rough travel, or in my improvised 
study after desk labour yet more tiring. In dedicating this work 
to the memory of Sir Henry Yole, I claim no small privilege. 
But if the interest of researches on ground that was cherished by 
the Master, and the endeavour to carrv them on in his spirit, can 
atone for whatever there is of defects and dryness in the presentation 
of their results, I hope that this tribute will not be deemed 
inappropriate.” 

Dr. Stein is tir.st of all historian and archaeologist rather 
than pioneer in new and unbeaten tracks. He had, how- 
ever, the trained as.si.stance of an Indian surveyor to carry 
on a continuous system of surveys during the whole of his 
travels, which he has supplemented by photogrammetric 
survey work of his own in the mountainous regions between 
Kashmir and Kashgar, and in the Kunlun ranges bordering 
the Tarim basin. The re.sults are to be found incorporated 
ill the excellent and useful “ Map of the territory of Khotan 
and adjoining regions,” on the scale of 8 miles to 1 inch, 
which accompanies the Report, and which gives the position 
of most of the ancient sites now abandoned to the great 
deseii of Taklamakan. 

The chief ‘ tind-spots ’ taken in their chronological order 
are Niya, Yotkan, and Dandan-Uiliij, and the remarkable 
character of the art is ea.sily followed in the pictures of its 
relics as one turns over the pages of the second volume. 
The strength of the classical tradition which came from 
Oreece to India, and thence to Chinese Turkestan, is very 
evident as we glance at the wooden remains from Xiya, 
and at the pottery and little clay fjniri> figures from 
A'otkan, while the wooden chair-legs in plate Ixx are in 
the shape of the foreparts of sphinxes, with a headdress 
that rtmiinds us of the triple horn on the heads of Assyrian 
bulls. Niya’s art came from Gandhara, and Gandhara’s 
from Seleucia on the Tigri.s. Chinese intercourse with 
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these parts was started in the second century B.C., when 
Chang Ch’ieu was sent as an envoy by Wu Ti of the Han 
dynasty to the Yueh-ti or Indo-Scyths, whose capital was 
then on the northern bank of the Oxus River. A travelling 
merchant at this time may have known the banks of the 
Tigris, Oxus, and Tarim equally well, and we seem to see 
how classical art influenced that of China by way of the 
civilisation of which Dr. Stein has revealed some of the 
remains in Turkestan. Khotan occupied an important 
position on the ancient trade route from China to the 
Oxus basin. There are unmistakable indications of imi- 
tation of Persian art in the Buddhist paintings recovered 
from the shrines of Dandan-Uiliq, and the cuidous find of 
a Judseo-Persian document on the same site, written in 
Tabaristan in the ninth century of our era, shows the 
continuity of these relations. 

The literary finds of Dr. Stein are so manifold and 
important that it is impossible to do more than glance at 
them here. Among the most interesting is the mass of 
Kharosthi ‘ documents ’ on wood and on leather recovered 
from the Niya site. Specimens of these were presented by 
Professor Rapson to the 1905 Congre.ss of Orientalists, but 
their full publication, for which Professor Rapson, we are 
told, has secured the assistance of two distinguished suvrnits, 
M. E. Senart, Meinbre de ITnstitut, and M. I’Abbe A. Boyer, 
“ has had to be reserved for a separate volume which is to 
follow this report at a date that cannot yet be specified.” 
The MSS. and documents vTitten in Brahmi characters, 
and showing texts partly in Sanskrit, partly in two non- 
Indian languages, have been intrusted to Dr. Hoernle, and 
ai-e promised to appear immediatelj^ under the auspices of 
the India Office. The finds of Tibetan MSS. and graffiti 
are all happily published here (Appendix B) under the joint 
editorship of two competent scholars. Dr. Barnett, of the 
British Museum, and Rev. A. H. Francke, of Ladak. 

Dr. Stein is really most fortunate in his collaborate urs, 
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notably in the case of Profe.ssor E. Chavannes, Meinbre de 
rinstitut, who ha.s with masterly clearness analysed his 
many finds of Chinese documents and inscriptions in 
Appendix A, and whose .scholarly aid is yeueroiisly 
acknowledged by the author in almost eveiy chapter of 
his book. Most opportune in this connection was the 
publication of Profes.sor Chavannes’ Documents sur les 
Tou-kiue ( Turcs ) occulenta ux, Saint-Peter.sbourg, Academie 
des Sciences, 1903, which is constantly cited. Dr. Stein, 
indeed, makes every use of Chinese sources of information, 
which shed much light on his own archaeological discoveries, 
while the finds, on the other hand, often afford a remarkable 
confirmation of the authenticity of the Chinese annals. 
See, for example, the exact confirmation of the cyclical 
day of the tenth month of the fifth year of the T’ai-shih 
period, .-v.D. 269, from historical texts, on p. 537 ; and the 
clever analysis of the Chinese general Kao Hsien-chih’s 
memoi'able march over the Pamirs and across the Hindukush 
in the year 747 a.d., when he led his army in three columns 
advancing by different routes against the Tibetans, and 
gained such a decisive victory in the defile leading to the 
Baroc^hil Pass (p. 9). The current addition of the actual 
Chinese text to the names in many of the extracts is of 
service to the critical inquirer, and is generally remarkably 
correct, only two slight slips having been noticed, viz., 
Turfau for Turfan (p. 167), and the arbitrary split of the 
character chi into its two component parts (p. 171). 

A word of praise is due for the bibliography and for the 
copious and excellent index, and it only remains to con- 
gratulate Dr. Stein on having successfully completed such 
a worthy record of his tii-st expedition, and to wish that 
his present official journey in the far ea.stern deserts of 
Chinese Turke.stan may be as fruitful in its results. We 
have already received news of his di.scovery on the borders 
of the province of Kansu of thomsands of Chinese documents 
written on bamboo .slips during the century preceding the 
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Christian era, of manj* pieces of silk of the same period 
inscribed -with Indian Brahmi and Kharosthi, and of a 
number of writings in an earlj^ Aramaic script, presumably 
records of ancient traders to the distant Seres. 

S. W. B. 


Kabir and the KabTrpanth. By G. H. Westcott. 

(Cawnpore, 1907.) 

The Rev. G. H. Westcott’s studies on Kabir have 
appeared at intervals in a magazine issued by the S.P.G. 
Mission at Cawmpore, and are now published in a revised 
and complete form. It is a plea.sant book to read from 
many points of view, and not the least of its charms is the 
sympathy and tolerance which an Indian religion has 
received at the hands of a Christian missionary. For 
missionary work the book is of far more importance than 
its comparatively few pages would suggest, for it is an 
instance of the breaking oft’ from the old and mistaken 
traditions that are still almost universally accepted by 
Europeans both in India and in England. There are 
few educated Englishmen — I may say there are even 
few mi.ssionaries — who are aware of the great Indian 
reformation of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Even those who have been in India, and who hav'e heard 
of ‘ reformers,’ seem to be unaware that they created 
a reformation — nay, a religious revolution. Far be it from 
me to .say one word against our gi’eat Sanskrit scholars, 
but we have been sitting at their feet too long. They 
have written graphic and luminous accounts of Sanskrit 
literature, and of the religion illustrated by it, but have 
miscalled them hi.stories of Indian literature, which they 
are not. Their knowledge of India, great as it is, stops 
with the birth of the vernaculars. The British public 
knows nothing of this, and has accepted as pictures of 
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present-day belief accounts of what was true a thousand 
years ago, but which is as dead as the doctrines of Anselm 
are in 1907. 

The religious reformation of India was not carried out 
by learned men who ^^^■ote in Sanskrit, but by prophets, 
often of the lowest castes, who u.sed the homely speech 
of the multitude. Their teaching smells, not of the lamp, 
but of the pleasant acrid smoke that hangs over an Indian 
village as the cattle wend their way in the early morning 
to the fields. It was full, not of pantheistic speculation, 
but of concrete truth ; and, greatest of all, it swept like 
one mighty wave over the plains of the Deccan and of 
Hiudostan, and is still the moral and spiritual guide of 
nine-tenths of our Indian fellow-subjects. All this is 
ignored by most people who ^^u•ite about Indian religion. 
Wilson, alone of our predeces.sors, realized it, and even 
he, giant that he wa.s, found the task too great and 
barely touched its fringes. It is easy enough to put down 
what one, a priori, a.ssumes to be the religion of India, 
but it is no light thing to describe the beliefs, the actual 
moving spiritual forces, of two hundred and fifty millions 
of people. The first thing to do is to find out what these 
beliefs really are, and, so far as I know, no one has yet 
even attempted to do this for India as a whole. Take 
one book as an example — i.ssued under the authority of 
the Religious Tract Society, and written by a veteran 
whose name we all revere — Murray Mitchell’s Hinduism, 
Past and Present. It contains about three hundred pages. 
Of these, twenty-five are devoted to what the author calls 
the “ Hindu Sects,” and the greater part of these twentv- 
five is filled up with catalogues of the names of sects and 
of the caste-marks worn by their votaries, while just two 
and a half somewhat unsympathetic pages are given to 
bhakti, the central doctrine of modern Hinduism. The 
rest of the book deals with the religions of Sanskrit 
literature, which is followed — or half-followed only by 
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a few highly educated people who can read and understand 
what is set before them. 

We cannot dispose of modern Hinduism by labelling 
it as a bundle of sects. Granted that it is, the sects are 
there, and the existence of a .sect necessarily implies 
spiritual life. If a missionary wishes to convert the 
members of a sect, or if a layman wishes to understand 
them, the profoundest knowledge of Yedantism or of the 
older Puranas will be of little help. All these sects are 
based on one common idea — that of a God who became 
incarnate to save mankind, and who is now in Heaven 
still saving those who desire .salvation. Till this is grasped 
by a missionary, be he as eloquent as Apollos or as inspired 
as Paul, he will only fight the air. 

What is wanted is a thorough investigation of the origin 
and tenets of each important sect, based on original re- 
search, and not on magazine articles or sketches of “ Hindu 
Sects,” and herein lies the importance of Hr. Westcott's 
little book. He gives us a study of the life of Kabir, 
a very fair account of the great reformer’s teaching, and 
a description of the cult and ceremonial as it exists and 
is carried out at the present day. There are copious 
extracts from the scriptures of the sect, and the author 
does not hesitate to deal with these, as I have already 
said, in a sympathetic spirit and to draw attention to the 
many beauties which they contain. 

Mr. Westcott seems to be of the opinion that Kabir was 
not a disciple of the great Kamananda, as is the popular 
tradition. In defence of his opinion he quotes the verse 
from Nabhaji’s Blittlda-mula, which purports to sum up 
Kabir’s .sainthood, and does not mention his teacher. This 
only shows how great is the want of a tianslation of 
Nabhaji’s difhcult work, for it happens that in another 
verse, in the catalogue of Ramananda’s twelve apostles 
(p. 81 of the Lucknow edition), Kabir is .specially men- 
tioned as one of them. Moreover, the .same fact is stated 
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in the Sanskrit commentary to the Rahusyo-t niya of 
Nabhaji’s own preceptor, Agra-dasa. The fact tliat Kainr 
was by hringing-up a ilusalman need otter no difficulty. 
In those days of religious exaltation the profession of 
Islam was no bar to becoming a Hindu Bhnkta. Some of 
the greatest Bhalius of Vraja were originalh' Musalmans,^ 
and their hymns are still sung in Yaisnava congregations. 
Kabir’s eclecticism is prominent in the extracts given by 
Mr. Westcott. Ghristianitj', Sutism, Vedantism, combined 
and refashioned by Kabir’s wonderful originality, can be 
traced again and again in his pages. 

I trust that Mr. Westcott will soon have another 
opportunity of giving us still more information concerning 
this most interesting religion. 

o S' 

George A. Grierson. 


A Primer of Persian. By G. S. A. Ranking, M.A., 
University Lecturer in Persian. 72 page.s. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907.) 

This small work has been both well concei^•ed and well 
executed, and is admirably suited for its intended purpose. 
After nineteen pages of elementary grammar, most of 
the remaining space is given to exercises in reading 
and translation from Persian, followed by passages for 
translation into Persian, each furnished with a vocabulary 
on the well-known Ollendorf plan. A most commendable 
innovation is the selection of matter from modern sources, 
the late Shah’s Diary, private correspondence, and recent 
Persian newspapers. 


' For in.stance. Ghulam Nabi, whose beautiful poetry was written 
under the Hindu name of Rasa-lina. 
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The Adventures of Haji Baba of Ispah.an. Translated 
into Persian bj’ Haji Shaim Ahmad -i-Kiem.InI, 
and edited with Notes by Major D. C. Phillott, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta. 
(Calcutta ; published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1905.) 

Although probablj’ intended primarily for examination 
candidates, this edition of a Persian version of Morier’s 
“ Haji Baba ” is in many other respects a most meritorious 
work. It is composed, as the Persians themselves have 
te.stitied, exactly as thej’ now write and now speak. Thus 
it is most valuable as an introduction to the living spoken 
language of the country. It has been produced at the 
cost of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and most ably edited 
by Colonel D. C. Phillott, who.se residence in Persia has 
enabled him to throw great light on the obscure modern 
colloquialisms so frequently found in the text. The 
inclusion of such a work in the list of books set for 
examinations in India will be a gi-eat improvement, quite 
in accordance with the policy which has for some yeai-s 
prevailed, as pi'oved by recent recourse to a work of the 
same modern type, the Diary in Europe of the late Shah 
Nasir-ud-din. 

It may be doubted whether the Persian translator 
always grasped fully the meaning of the English text, but 
he succeeds sufficiently well in catching its humorous, 
sub-ironical spirit. When he sees an opening, he has the 
habit of interpolating an excursus in the Persian manner 
quite regai'dless of the English text. His occasional 
imitations of the ornate openings of Mahdi lUian’s Burr-i- 
Nddirl, dealing with the imagery of Spring, add an 
additional spice of Orientalism to his version. 

The sad end of the translator, a Babi, is told in Colonel 
Phillott’s Introduction. In 1887 Haji Ahmad had gone 
to Constantinople, where he studied languages and engaged 
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in literary pursuits. He and his companions interfered, 
however, in Persian politics, and the Shah requested their 
surrender. The Sultan hesitated, and intended to obtain 
their pardon ; but meanwhile Shah Xasir-ud-din was 
assassinated on Hay 1st. 1896. This event alarmed the 
Sultan and sealed the fate of the captives : they were 
murdered at Tabriz on July 16th, 1896. 


A Few Notes ok \Va. By Captain G. Dkage. (Rangoon : 

Superintendent, Government Printing, Burma, 1907.) 

The Was are an uncivilised race of head-hunting hill- 
men who inhabit portions of the Burmese Shan States. 
Linguistically they are of considerable interest because 
their dialects, together with those of the Palaung and 
Riang tribes, occupy a middle place between the Khasi 
language of Assam and the great Mon-Khmer family of 
speech. Their connection with both the one and the other 
has been proved by Profes.sor W. Schmidt, and they form 
an important link in the great chain of allied tongues that 
extends from Central India riMit through Indo-China and 

O O 

beyond. 

Up to the present time the Wa dialects have been very 
imperfectly known ; in fact, nothing but relatively short 
lists of words had been recorded, together with a certain 
number of sentences, until the publication of the present 
work. This also is but a preliminary survey, as its author 
modestl}' proclaims. But it represents a considerable 
advance in knowledge, and will doubtless lead the way 
to the composition of a completer and more systematic 
grammar and dictionary of the language. 

In some respects the Wa language differs rather remark- 
ably from most of the cognate tongues. For instance, it 
makes use of tones, and it may he presumed that this 
peculiarity is due to the influence of the surrounding toned 
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languages, particularly Shan. It i.s somewliat to be 
regretted that the author has not marked these tones 
throughout the book ; no doubt their precise sound can 
only be learnt orally, but nevertheless, in the present stage 
of Indo-Chinese linguistic study, the importance of the 
tonal system is so fully recognised as a clue to etymological 
research that it should be regarded as an indispensable 
part of tlie description of any language in which it exists. 
Captain Drage should have remembered that though his 
work may have been written primarily for the benefit of 
frontier officers, it might also fall into the hands of other 
students who have not the advantage of being able to 
supplement it by oi’al les.sons on the spot. 

It is rather curious that the verb usually precedes the 
subject, except when the sentence is negative, in which 
case the negative comes first, then tlie subject, and next 
the verb. This is quite different from the typical Mon- 
Khmer syntax. Less strange but still worthy of notice 
is the fact that the pronouns have a dual as well as 
a plural number, and that the first person plural possesses 
an exclusive and an inclusive form. This has many 
parallels in other languages, particularly those of the 
Malayo-Polynesian family. 

It is an ungracious task to find fault with a piece of 
pioneer work like the present, the compilation of which 
under great difficulties and through the medium of another 
foreign language (Shan) must have given immense trouble, 
and certainly reflects great credit on its author. But one 
must really protest against the utter absence of order in 
this little book. The words it contains are indeed classed 
into sections, roughly divided according to their subject- 
matter (such as ‘ Man,’ ‘ Cultivation,’ ‘ Forest Products and 
Fruits,’ and the like), but within tho.se sections there is not 
the slightest system of arrangement, alphabetical, logical, 
or other, and nouns and verbs are mixed up together 
anyhow. This makes it exceedingly difficult to find any 
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word that may be wanted in a hurry, and detract.s from 
the utility of the work. Also in some cases the ecjuivalents 
of Wa word.s are not given in English, but in some un- 
specified foreign tongue (pre.sumablj' Shan or Burmese), 
which is decidedly inconvenient from the point of view of 
all but local students. Lastly, there are many misprints, 
as unfortunately is very often the case in books printed in 
the East. 

In spite of these defects, the author is to be congratulated 
on having produced the tinst monograpli on the Wa 
language, and it is to be hoped that it will soon reappear 
in a revised, enlarged, and more .systematic form. One 
must, in the meantime, accept it gratefully as an instalment 
towai'ds a more perfect pi’oduction. 

C. 0. BL.A.GDEX. 


Stoeia do 3Iogor ; OR 3Iogul India, 1653-1708. By 
Niccol.a.0 JIanucci, Venetian. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by William Irvine. Vol. iii, 
(London; Jolm Murray, 1907.) 

In writing his liistory of ilogul India, 3Ianucci the 
3 enetian was as di.scursive as was the earlier traveller and 
empyric, Pedro Teixeira, the Portuguese Jew, in M-riting tlie 
history of Persia ; and all the more interesting and valuable 
are their works on that account. In this third \-(;lume we 
have only an occasional page or two devoted to the \ arying 
fortunes of Aurangzeb and his forces in their campaign 
against the 3Iahrattah.s, the remainder being occupied 
with curious information gathered by the author durino- 
his long residence in India. The tir.st half of the volume 
contains the concluding portion of part iii of JIanucci's 
work. The first 75 pages are devoted to an account of 
the Hindu religion, manners and customs, and government. 
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as the writer met with them in South India. This 
description is rpxite a popular one, not over correct ; and 
it is evident that Manucci’s knowledge of Tamil was of 
the slightest, judging by his extraordinary spellings of 
words and his erroneous explanations of their meanings. 
In connection with his statement that “ They say that this 
same Brahma writes in the head of every man what he 
will do throughout his life,” I may point out that Captain 
Robert Knox, in his Historical Relation of the, Island 
Ceylon, published in 1681, says of the Sinhalese: “'They hold 
that every man’s good or bad FoiTune was predetermined 
by God, before he was born, accoi-ding to an usual Proverb 
they have, Ollua cottanla. tiana [ohive kofdld tiyanavd], 
It is xvritten in the head.” Further on Manucci gives 
a description of Muhammadan weddings and funerals. 
In an appendix to part iii Mr. Irvine gives a number of 
extracts from the Venice codex xliv (Zanetti), consisting 
of matter not contained in the Phillipps MS. 1945. 
Among these is a brief account of Ceylon and Portuguese 
doings there, in which ai-e some gross errors, dxie, probably, 
to the -writer’s mixing up facts related to him. The 
second half of this volume comprises the first portion of 
part iv of Manucci’s work, to which, Mr. Irvine thinks, 
Catrou did not have access when he wrote the third part 
of his Histoire Generate dv I’Empire du Moyol, published 
in 1715. A good deal of this portion is taken up with 
an exposure of the questionable methods adopted by the 
Jesuits in Sovith India in order to make converts, and 
a long description of the persecution and trial by the 
Inquisition at Goa of Father Ephraim of Nevers, who 
had settled at Madras. We also have recorded various 
historical events, such as Sir William Norris's unfortunate 
embassy to the Mogul in 1701-2, the Muhammadan attack 
on Cuddalore in 1698, etc. Manucci’s account of the latter 
affair, as in other cases. Mr. Irvine supplements by interesting 
extracts from the factory records, which largely substantiate 
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our author’s correctness. In this part Manucci is not 
anecdotal, as he is in tlie later portion o£ part iii, but 
coniines himself almost entirely to liistorical narrative. 
With regard to the .said anecdote.s, of course it is impossible 
to authenticate all of them, maiij- relating to persons of 
more or less ohscui’ity; but this is not so in all cases. 
For instance, Joao Pereira de Faria, .spoken of on pp. 113 
and 206 of this volume, was tlie son of a well-known and 
highly esteemed Portuguese resident of Madras, mentioned 
often in the factory records. Then, the story of the murder 
of the brothers Luiz and Manuel de Mendoza by the brothers 
Francisco de Mello and Diogo de Mello de Sampaio, as 
well as the poisoning of the commissary Joao Alvarez 
Carrilho, who was sent to Bas.sein to arrest them (ii, 144, 
228 ; iii, 294), is historically accurate, as proved by 
documents printed iir the Archivo da. Rela^no de Goa. 
The same applies to Manucci’s account (iii, 164) of the 
lawlessness prevalent in Goa and other Portuguese towns 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. And so 
in other cases that I might cite. We may, therefore. 
I think, consider Manucci the Venetian a writer de honue 
ful, and not a mere liction-monger like Fernao Mendes 
Pirrto, or whoever wrote the fatrrous Peregrinacaat that 
passes under his nanre. True, he made mistakes (some of 
them ludicrous) : but he seems to have beetr on the whole 
atr honest fellow, and Iris irarvete is charnrirrg. As irr the 
first two volumes, so in tliis, Mr. Irvine’s footnotes add 
nruch to the value of tlie work, rrotwithstanding atr 
occasional iirexactitude. Personally, I cotrfess, I liavc 
greatly enjoyed readirrg Mairucci’s discursive namrtive, 
and look forward to the further pleasure of roadinc tire 
fourth and concluding volurrre of this truly magnum opu.s. 


Doxald Fergu.sox. 
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Primitive Traditional History. The Primitive History 
and Chronology of India, South-Eastern and South- 
Western Asia, Egypt, and Europe, and the Colonie.s 
thence sent forth. By J. F. Hewitt, Late Com- 
missioner of Chutia Nagpur. Two voLs. (James 
Parker & Co., 1907.) 

In this work Mr. Hewitt pursues his favourite stud}’, 
and attempts to prove that the ancient traditional history 
of the ruling races of antiquity, carefully preserved in 
many centuries and b}’ many races from generation to 
generation, had been for thousands of years divdded into 
the epochs of successive year measurements. 

His object is, he informs us, to prove that one of the 
most reliable guides to the ascertainment of trustworthy 
knowledge of the sequence of the stages of progre.ss made 
in the struggle of the pioneers of civilization against chaotic 
barbarism, is to be found in the history of the computation 
of annual time. He holds that the chronology of tlie early 
periods of racial growth not only furnishes a sound basis 
for calculating their duration, but also gives a clue to the 
primary sources whence national I'eligion rose. This he 
seeks to pro\'e on the lines that the idea of God underlying 
all religions is that of the all-pervading Will, who a.s 
measurer of time ordained the changes of the seasons 
which marked the periods tliat made up the recuiT'ing 
years. 

He traces the method.s of year-measurement at ditferent 
periods in different countrie.s, and by aid of the tribal 
historical legends, symbols, ritual, and national customs, he 
follows the peoples themselves as they passed from the state 
of wandering savages to that of strongly organized nations 
of civilized men. He takes this narrative as constituting 
a reliable guide to truthful couclusions. 

Southern India is, if we read him aright, the birthplace 
of most of the myths and the starting-jtoint of the great 
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di.spersion, and he draw.s largely upon the A edas and the 
two great epics of the Mahabhai'ata and Rainayaiia for the 
material which goe.s to build up hi.s theorie.s a.s to the 
a.stronomical character of the early god.s. 

Whether Mr. Hewitt’s theories are accepted by scholars 
or not the book will .serve a u.seful purpose insomuch as it 
contains a va.st collection of facts ivlative to tradition and 
ritual. A new and interesting feature is the importance 
he assicrns to the Dravidian race, whose influence in the 
culture of India has been ignored because the literature 
which records the development of religion in that country 
was the work of a ho.stile priesthood, whose only object 
wa.s to magnify its own pretensions. 


Axciext Sixope, an Historical Account, with a Prosopo- 
graphia Sinopensis and an Appendix of Inscriptions. 
By David M. Robix.sox, Ph.D., A.ssociate in Cla.s.sical 
Archaeology in the Johns Hopkins University. 
(Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Pre.ss, lf)()6.) 
[Reprinted from the Amei-ican Journal of Philology, 
vol. xxvii, pp. 125-153, 245-279, 294-333.] 

This is a very complete account of that town on the 
Black Sea which attained .so much importance anciently as 
the capital of its district. Though in all jjrobability small 
at first, its advantages must .soon haw become I’ecognized, 
for it possesses a double harbour. Its neighbourhood is 
a remarkably fertile one, and this also brought it to the 
fore, with what effect may be seen from its being so often 
spoken of by Greek and Roman authors. Recognized as 
a geographical centre, other cities in the same tract were 
referred to as being “ near Sinope,” though not in reality 
so very close. Its position on the coast ga\-e it great 
advantages, and its commerce was, therefore, very 
extensive. 
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The author is of opinion tliat the Assyrians had 
soinetliing to do with its early liistory, and this is not 
improbable, as their armies penetrated into all the 
countries around them. To all appearance they were 
once the inastei's of the district of Kaisarieh, but how 
far their influence reached is uncertain. That Sinope 
should contain the name of the god Sin (the moon) as its 
first syllable is po.ssible, but the question is, what is the 
origin of the word ? The author regards “ the legends 
that the nymph Sinope was the mother of Syros, from 
whom the Syrians got their name, and that she was carried 
off from Assyria,” as pointing to the correctness of this 
view. “ The name Sinope,” he says, evidently antedates 
the Greek settlement.” Ps. Scymnus, he adds, speaks of 
“ Sinope, a city .... which formerly the native- 
born Assyrians inhabited,” so that the theory for which he 
contends is well supported. Naturally etymologies could 
be found for the name, but any that might be suggested 
would be open to suspicion. It does not appear that the 
worship of the moon was ever very prominent in the city, 
where many deities were honoured, and the cult varied 
from time to time. 

But the monograph is important and interesting. Sinope, 
the author says, must have existed before 756 B.C. — 30 or 
35 years earlier than that date at least. This would leave 
a few years of pro.sperity before the Cimmerian inroad in 
782 under Habrondas, who was probably killed. 

The book has a useful list of names with biographical 
notices, and descriptions of the Greek and Latin inscriptions 
discovered at Sinope and in the neighbourhood. 

T. G. PiXCHES. 


J.E.A.S. 1908. 


17 
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Samarea, Aufnahjien uxd Uxtersuchungen zur 

IsLAMi.scHEN Archaeologie. Von Ernst Herzfeld. 

(Berlin : Belirend & Co., 1907.) 

Samarra lies on the Tigris, about 50 miles X.X.W. of 
Bagdad, in a pebbly tract. According to Dr. J. Ross, it 
enjoys a climate celebrated for its salubrity. The ruins 
extend alonw the east bank of the Tigris for about 20 
(Ros.s 30) miles. These are called Mutawakkilieh, Eski 
Bagdad (Old Bagdad), and Shnas. The central ruin is 
a palace, of which a good plan and description are given, 
and the ornamentation is described. The principal ruin, 
however, is the great mosque with its minaret. Like the 
other monuments, it is built of brick, with a special 
decoration, the upper part of the walls, as they now stand, 
having square sunken panels with cup-like recesses in the 
middle. The building is rectangular, and about 260 m. 
long by 180 m. broad. Great doors alternate rh^dhinically 
with small ones, and the whole is built in the manner of 
a turreted fortification. Colonnades were built on all 
four sides, 10 ‘naves’ being on the south, 3 on the north, 
and 4 on each of the other sides. 

Most intere.sting of all, however, is the minaret, el 
Malwieh, ‘the spiral,’ situated at the northern end of 
the mosque. This is a pointed tower built on a square 
base, but itself circular in form, and provided M’ith a spiral 
ascent, ending at the top in a staircase. The author 
judged the height to be 60 metres, but Commander J. F. 
Jones made it to be 163 feet as near as possible. The 
ascent goes round the .structure five times. This monument 
leads the author to speak of the Babylonian towers in 
stages, which, though square, and not circular in plan, 
were provided with ascents upon the same .system, angular 
instead of spiral, on account of their form. The most 
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perfect of these ancient temple-towers (zikkurati) is that 
of which the remains were found by the French explorers 
at Khorsabad, which was built by Sargon of Assyria. 
The same system is shown by the square tower of Gur- 
Firuzabad, figured by Dieulafoy, the summit of which was 
reached in four circuits. Structures like these are not 
depicted in Assyrian bas - reliefs, and the author is of 
opinion that the representation of a building of a different 
form, but suggesting a tower in three stages, is in reality 
not of this nature. The reconstruction of this building by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, preserved in the National Museum 
at Washington, he regards as due partly to a wrong 
explanation of the bas-relief in question. It is to be 
noted that Perrot and Chipiez have understood this relief 
in much the same way, but Chipiez has “ placed Rawlinson 
far in the shade.” The reader will probably say that one 
is just as probable as the other. To discuss this question 
would take too long, and would probably not be conclusive. 
Thus much, however, is certain, namely, that for a tower 
in stages it would be very low — only three, including the 
lowest. 

Midway between the two forms, the minaret of Samarra 
and the Babylonian zikkiordti upon a rectangular plan, 
is the minaret of the mosque of Ibn Tulun, at Cairo, of 
which a good sketch is given. The lower part of this is 
a solid square, with a staircase going round each side until 
the top of that part is reached, when it assumes a spiral 
form for the upper part of the tower, which is cylindrical. 
The two elegant upper stories, with which it is crowned, 
are described as of later date, but replacing something 
similar which must have crowned it at first. 

The work contains an interesting discussion of these 
and other similar structures, together with descriptions and 
plans of many ruined buildings of considerable interest. 
The literary traditions concerning Samarra (pp. 47 - 80) 
are very interesting. Besides sketches in the text, other's 
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are given in the plates at the end, including an excellent 
half-tone photogTaphic reproduction of the spiral minaret. 

T. G. Pinches. 


In the Revue d’ Asuy I'ioluijic et d’Archeolo<jie orlentule 
for 1907, No. 4, 31. F. Thureau-Dangin publishe.s .several 
interesting articles. His Fmijrnents de Syllabaires are 
portions of four bilingual list.s and one syllabary. The 
first gives names of date-palms and their parts, and is one 
of the texts from which lines were extracted and transcribed 
into Greek characters (Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. 
Archajology, 1902, pp. 109 tf., 121 ff.). The second text, 
which has names of pots and vessels (Assyrian character), 
gives parallels to the text published in the Jourrud of tliis 
Society for October, 1905, fragment 81-4-28, front, lines 
28, 30, and 43 (in the last the broken word would seem 
to have been t= ^ huUaiu). The third, 

which contains nouns of relationship, is part of a student’s 
practice-tablet. The fourth has explanations of words, but 
is not in list-form, and the .scribe has noted now and then 
a recent break, or that the group was “ imperfect on the 
tablet.” In the .syllabary - fragment mo.st of the signs 
explained are broken away, but that in the left - hmid 
column of the back was probably {su)^ ‘ blood,’ ‘ self,’ 
‘ body,’ ‘ corpse,’ ‘ family,’ ‘ kindred,’ etc. (lines 10-13), as is 
also shown by the group 4- gyy = massu, ‘ ruler ’ or the 
like, in line 16. 

In an article entitled Inscriptions Riverses du Lnurre 
he gives (1) the dedication of a bronze statuette by 
Samsi-Bel to Istar of Arbela. (2) Two Babylonian 
contract-tablets of the time of Tiglath - pileser III 
referring to uhisinnu (see the Journal for October’ 
1905, p. 826) supplied as the drink of the “mid-palace 
women (SAL-^AG-EGAL). M. Thureau-Dangin trans- 
lates ulushnnu as ‘ vin de grains,’ but in the first inscription 
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it is described as .^ikar sidibppi, ‘ date- wine,’ probably OMnng 
to “ une distraction du scribe.” They are both dated in the 
king’s first year. (3) Two small tablets, one dated in the 
reign of An-am and the other in that of Ura-dimdim, both 
probably ancient rulers of Erech. 

Of special interest is his Incursion elamite en territoire 
suinerien a, Vepoque presargonique. This is inscribed on 
a mutilated tablet, similar to those of the time of Lugal-anda 
and Uru-ka-gina (c. 4000 B.C.), found by Commandant Cros 
at Tel-loh (Lagas). It appears to be a letter from Lu-enna, 
priest of Nin-mar, to [E]n-e-tar-zi, priest of Nin-Girsu, 
stating that 600 Elamites were carrying off spoil, and that 
Lu-enna attacked them and put them to flight. 

Finally, he publishes some Gont rots archa 'iques qyrovenant 
de Suruppoh, the first on stone, and exceedingly archaic. 
It refers to deliveries of cattle, oil, and stufl" for garments 
(lamhusSd in Semitic Babylonian — J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 828). 
The others are a deed of gift and contracts of sale. The 
analogies between these and the obelisk of Manistusu, the 
author points out, are striking. In the case of the first 
document he notes that the unit used in the inscription 
suggests the mark which a finger impressed in clay would 
leave. ‘ i ’ is represented by the .same sign written 
hoi’izontally instead of vertically. 

The whole makes a noteworthy series, well and learnedly 
treated. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Umayyads and ‘Abbasids, from G. Zaydan’s “ Islamic 
Civilization.” Tran.slated by D. S. Margoliouth. 
(Gibb Memorial, vol. iv.) 

In publishing a translation of the work of a modern 
Oriental the Gibb Trustees have made a new departure ; 
and, as works of this kind are little known in Europe, 
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the publication serves a useful purpose by affording us an 
example of what Mahommedan scholarship at the present 
day is ; but it is as well that in the long list of forthcoming 
publications issued by the Trustees no more modern works 
are included. The author is a Sj'rian, resident at Cairo, 
and he is clearly a man of wide learning and liberal mind : 
but, as this volume is only the fourth of a large work of 
which the other volumes are not translated, it is by no 
means easy to criticise it, and it is unfortunate that the 
translator does not give us .some explanation of the plan 
and contents of the earlier volumes. As giving us the 
opinions of an educated Mahommedan, the book is of 
great interest ; but it can hardly be called critical from 
a European standpoint. Professor Margoliouth tells us 
that the author has taken pains to acquaint himself with 
the works of European scholars ; but few signs of such 
knowledge are to be found in the book, in which there 
are no references to modern writers, and the editions of 
ancient writers used are all Ea.stern ; and, although the 
references are copious, they are mostly to the anecdotes 
of late authorities, while very little use seems to have 
been made of the early hi.storians, and the most important 
of all, A1 Tabari, is apparently wholly unknown to the 
author. Mr. Zaydan is inclined to be garrulous, and 
frequently repeats himself ; and, though no fanatic, he 
shows a .strong partiality for the descendants of ‘AH. 
Occasionally he repeats absurdities, as where he says 
that a certain man had thirty sons and eleven daughters 
by one wife (p. 44) ; but the .statement that the first 
Turki.sh leader suckled a wolf (p. 21.5) must surely be 
the result of a slip or a misprint. M hen the author 
ventures into Western hi.story, ho makes strange blunders, 
as when he says that Stephen the freedman and Solomon 
the eunuch ruled the Roman Empire (p. 227). The odd 
statement that in the Empire the practice of marrying 
slave-girls was common (p. 13) seems to be only a case 
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of an incorrect use of terms, since the same assertion is 
made of the Arabs on p. 15 ; and we have perhaps 
a similar instance on p. 10, for the case of Ziyad was 
surely not one of adoption but of fictitious relationship. 
Mr. Zaydan seems to be especially weak in explaining 
legal points, for the method of manumission set forth on 
p. 15 is unintelligible, and the statement as to the rights 
of patrons at p. 18, 1. 9 seems inconsistent with that at 
p. 19, 1. 32. There is a sti’anger inconsistency between 
p. 32, where ‘Umar is said to have kept the Kuraish in 
Medina, and p. 60, where he is said to have sent them away. 
In several places the composition is careless : thus on 
p. 132 Sabians and Magians ai’e apparently classed among 
Christians; at p. 193, 1. 13, ‘the two’ has no reference 
(four persons having been mentioned), nor has ‘ their ’ at 
p. 196, 1. 25 ; and the sentence about ‘ the Caliph being 
on the winning side,’ at p. 222, 1. 7, is incomprehensible. 
This last may, however, be due to the translator, as is 
certainly the confusion at p. 57, 1. 20, where ‘ who ’ can 
only refer to Mu'awiya, though it is meant to refer to 
his ‘ father and brethren,’ and the use of ‘ question ’ for 
‘request’ at p. 183, 1. 9. Also, at p. 254, 1. 28, ‘free- 
thinking ’ surely conveys a wrong notion. It seems odd, 
again, in a translation from Arabic to hud the word 
‘ chauvinism ’ constantly used : ‘ exclusiveness ’ would 

apparently express the meaning. 

As the translation must be meant for others besides 
Arabic scholars, it is to be regretted that Professor 
Margoliouth has not added notes on matters which to 
such readers must be unintelligible, e.g., ‘ Market of 

‘Uktiz ’ (p. 12), ‘founded upon salt’ (p. 159), ‘ Shu‘ubis ’ 
(p. 186), ‘ Amaleks ’ (p. 187), ‘ klaifbah’ (p. 206), ‘son 
of the road ’ (p. 255) : nor can every reader be expected 
to know that ‘ marzubans ’ are Persian governors and 
‘Kisras’ Sassanid kings, and that Fustat is the ancient 
representative of Cairo. 
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In the use or omission of the article in the proper 
names there seems to be no system at all, the same 
name being written .sometimes with the article, some- 
times without. I have noted misprints at p. 126, 1. 21 
(‘us’ omitted), and p. 225, 1. 3 from bottom (‘ Ja'kiib’ for 
‘ Ya'kiih ’). 

E. W. Beook.s. 


Some recent Arabic Publications. 

1. The Travels of Ibn Jubair. Edited from a MS. 

of the University of Leyden, by William Wright. 
Second edition, revised by M. J. DE Goeje, and 
printed for the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial. 
(Leyden and London, 1907.) 

2. KitAb Ma'Ani .al-Nafs. Buch vom Wesen der Seele von 

einem Ungenannten. Auf Grund der einzio-en Hand- 
schrift der Bibliotheque Xationale herausgegeben mit 
Anmerkungen und Exkursen versehen von I.Goldziher. 
(Berlin, 1907.) 

The works of the two greatest living authorities on 
the Arabic language are above ordinary criticism, and 
even compliments to either editor might be resented as 
presumptuou.s. The first of the two mentioned above is 
a new edition by Dr. de Goeje of the familiar Travel-book 
of the Spaniard Ibn Jubair. It would seem that Wrio-ht’s 
work was so well done that extensive alterations were 
not required, though doubtless the text has profited by 
the revision of so experienced an editor. There would 
seem to be a MS. of the work at Fez, which, however, 
was discovered too late to permit of its being utilized 
for the new edition, even if such utilization had been 
allowed. 
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The following observations are meant to do no more 
than indicate that the reviewer has read some pages of 
the book. 

Page 7, 1. 14. 'i\ J Jill Siilj L =i= 1 . 

The first hemistich is unsatisfactory. Perhaps it should 
he corrected -iij lb . and Jo-, are 

J J \ J * > • ✓ 

frequently confused. 

Line 17. \ ^1 ^ 1^]. . 

is not good enough. Perhaps the author meant to 
write . 

Page 8, 1. 7. ^ ,_,Lj l.*i . This is unmetrical. 

The reading of the Cairo edition t ^ suits the verse. 
Page 9, 1. 3. Ls-y:' •J'-- Jhj\ 

jik-tl’l . appears to give no satisfactory meaning. 

In the next line “ causes to follow,” occurs in the 

same context. For perhaps we should read 

" hastens on.” 

Line 8. .1 ^ . s JJitj 

UjJuj . I >L' jl seems to be unnecessary, and the 

sentence is imperfect without a hal after i >lij . Examples 

3 

are given in Wright, ii , p. 161. Hence we should perhaps 
read Ljjl li’jl bLi , "complaining to 

mankind is a sufficient humiliation in that in it pleases an 
enemy and vexes a friend.” 

Page 9, 1. 12. a: ^^1 , if 

a man be noble, he is so by nobility and beneficence.” 

This is too tautologous. Read . he is so by lavish 

expenditure.” 

Page 10, 1. 1. ^ 

. For IjiIaa read = "its goal.” Cf. 

Makrizi, ii, 225, 9 a. f. 
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'jk* L«J .! . The sense is poor. 

Probably we should read **this obstinacy is 

wrong-doing.” Compare Hariri, p. 299 : . U, (.I'l 

/ J I 1 »«>< < . 

J y ^ j V y V j j 

Line 4. .X! - Lead , . 

Page 11, 1. 11. <ui “OUIl • Pend 


or L.^ . Cf. p. 12, 1. 9. 

Page 12, 1. 19. i Ju * bJ i-> 

iJ-“ , **on a leaf white as dawn whereon the 
hand of eminence has bestowed the musk of the night of 
ink.” The “ musk ” appears to be a mistake. Probably we 
should read c_ib.-« = “ thine ” for i_Xwu.< . 

Page 13, 1. 14. ) ■ • ■ •V*- ^ 

yl • Head J'.^gsr* ^A. 

Line 15. ^ . The invariable 


expression appears to be 
are constantly confused. 
Page 18, 1. 3. i_ 


These two prepositions 






1 ' 


.-3C* 




li2J^ . We should read for the second. 

Page 21, 1. 9. J 

scarcely gives a meaning. 
Apparently the opposite of , "treason,” is wanted. 
Perhaps . 

Page 30, 1. 4. o jJl 4-,.-=- 

jji . The verse is rather obscure. " How long 
has she (Meccah) remained an appanage of the unjust 
one, and . . Perhaps will make the 

second hemistich a little clearer, ‘ " and that treasure 
of the vile one.” 


Line 18. jill * 


•• 




.'Lp- 4) ^.U . It 


would seem that the syntax requires U_'U- . 
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Line 20. .iil Jt*!! * Lj ‘.jiSl This 

line is left as it stands, as being hopelessly corrupt. The 
first words should probably be emended 
Lj , and be taken after the word with which the 

preceding verse ends. 

Page 31. 1’ AAi ■-= 'jj'J al • 

"^"e should read IjjU and , jl:Al . ** If my verse-making 

is rare, then it has been said that a rare case furnishes 
no rule.” 

Line 10. . Apparently 

is preferable. 

Page 35, 1. 19. ^Usli 

^ • It is interesting to 

have Professor de Goeje’s opinion to the effect that such 
a word as 1 could count as a negative, and so take the 
subjunctive after ^ s . 

3. The most interesting Arabic publication of recent 
times is the Concordance to the Koran by ‘Alawizadah 
Faid ALLAH AL-II.LSAXi of Jerusalem, which bears the 
title Htf/i al-Rahinan Aydt aUKur’dn (Beyrut, 

1323 : Ahliyyah Press). It differs from earlier 'works of 
the same sort in gi^■ing the .sentences in 'which the words 
occur, with references to the numbers of the verses, while 
the Surahs are (pioted by abbreviations of their names. 
The author states in his preface the principles on which 
his Concordance is constructed, it.s pui'pose being rather 
to facilitate the finding of verses than to rejiister the 
number of times each form occurs. It is simply in- 
dispensable to Arabic students, and it is rather surprising 
that its author should be first in the field. Since Moslem 
Wl'iters, e.g. the contributors to the Manar, have taken 
to (juoting the Koran by chapter and verse, strangely 
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assuming that their readers Avill not know it all by heart, 
it is likely that the 3,000 copies printed will soon be 
exhausted. The author deserves hearty congratulation 
and warm gratitude from his felloAV-students for providing 
them wnth so valuable an aid. He points out in his 
preface some curious mistakes made by Fliigel, who, as 
his Hajji Khalifah shows, could accomplish great things 
in this line. In his Latin preface to the Koran he quotes 
a letter to himself from a Turk, which he translates in 
such a AA'ay as shows little skill in dealing with Oriental 
rhetoric. The Turk Avrote : y 

^11,^.^ yj ^ ■- b 

0 This Fliigel renders : Q)(i Co/v/ nil m 

fypis dfiscrihunt, hanc phantuakim aliqiwndo ahiecturi, 
Si sto.tim ab initio dp'ponerent, melius es.sst, JS'dtum 
eniin scnw eius modi npyrotam wtfuram non recipif, mi 
amice. It should have been obA'ious that the two sen.ses 
of ^ and wL; Avere played on. The Turk meant : “ If 
the persons Avho are printing this Avould abandon their 
A-ain de.sire, the end Avould be better than the beginning. 
A sound nature cannot approve such unsound printing, 
my friend.” 

4. An older work of great utilitj" dealing Avith tlie 
Koran is the Koranic dictionary of Rauhi}! Lsi'AH.vNi, 
ob. about 500 a.h., called al-Mufraddf fi frlmrih al- 
Kuv’dn, printed at the Maimaniyyah Press, Cairo, 1324, 
pp. 576, large Sa’o. Several of this Avriter's AA'orks are 
nOAV accessible ; his moral treatise called ud-DbarPah. 
ild niakdrim (d-sharVah AA'as published in 1 308 ; his 
Taf.dl al-nash’atain in 1319 ; and his great Adah Avork 
in 1287. His dictionary is arranged in the order of the 
first letters of the roots, and otters a most convenient 
conspectus of the vocabulary of the Koran. Apparently 
the work from AAdiich BaidaAA'i borroAved Avas not this 
but a commentary by the same author. 
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5-7. The Sayyid al-BakrT has issued several works 
this year, which do not appear to be in the market, ' but 
which he generously presents to those whom they are 
likely to intere.st. His pamphlet on the Future of Islam 
{ul-Mustukbil lilisldm) was discmssed by the present 
writer at the Church Congress at Yarmouth of last year. 
A work of a very ditt'erent style is his SahdriJ al-Lu'lu , 
printed at the Hilal Press, with date 1907 (sic). It is 
what in Latin would be called a Satura, in prose and 
verse, describing the author's travels, on sea and land, to 
Constantinople, Paris, Vienna, and elsewhere, interspersed 
with odes and reflexions of various kinds. In Arabic 
perhaps the Makamas of Ibn al-Wardi offer the closest 
parallel. Although the book is accompanied by an ample 
commentary, the work of the Shaikhs Ahmad Shankiti 
and Muhammad Lutfi, the style is perfectly clear and 
limpid, and the language, though recherche, by no means 
difficult. It may be expected that the Arabic reading 
public will not be satisfied till this book is rendered more 
accessible, and it will assuredly perpetuate the author’s 
name among the udabd of our age. 

A work in some ways of greater importance than the 
last mentioned is called Bait al-Siddik, and was printed 
at the Muayyad Press two years ago. It is a treatise on 
the house of AbCi Bakr, whence the author derives his 
name, and contains an autobiography, an account of his 
distinguished predecessors, lists of the Sufi communities, 
and of those which are represented in Egypt. To students 
of Pufism this work will be of great value. 

8. Of the monographs on the early heroes of Islam 
called Ashhar madidhtr al-iddm, by RafTk Bey al- 
‘Azam, four parts have now appeared, the first having 
reached a second edition. The persons with whom they 
deal are Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, Abu ‘Ubaidah, Sa‘d b. Abi 
Wakkas, ‘Amr b. al-‘As, 'Uthman b. ‘Allan, ‘Abdallah 
b. ‘Amir, and Habib b. Maslamah al-Fihri. The author 
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lias used MS. as well as printed authorities, and his 
presentation of the Gal-eel’s of these persons is probably 
both fuller and ea.sier to follow than any that has 
previously appeared. These nionographs have already 
won him a high place among the Arabic writers of the time. 

D. S. M. 


Die Litteraturex des O.stens in Einzeldarstellungex. 
Vol. VI. P. Horn; GE.scHtCHTE der Per.sischen 
Litter ATCR. 228 pp. — C. Brookelmaxx: Geschichte 
DER Arabischex Litteratur. 265 pp. Leipzig, 
1901 ; C. F. Amelang’s Yerlag. 

Vol. VII, 2. Geschichte der Christlichex Litter.aterex 
DES Oriexts. C. Brockelmaxx : Die Syrische uxd 
Christlich-Arabische Litteratur. — F. X. Fixck : 
Geschichte der Armexischex Litteratur. — J. 
Leitpold : Geschichte der Koptischex Litteratur. 
— E. Littmaxx : Ge.schichte der Aethiopischex 
Litteratur. Ib., 1907. 281 pp. 

Two popular manuals of Oriental literature, written by 
well-known authors, who have gained their reputation in 
the field of Oriental science. The object of this series, of 
which the abo^•e form only two volumes, is to popularise 
among the German reading public a better, and at the 
same time a thoroughly reliable, presentment of the 
literatures of the East. The aim, therefoi’e, of the various 
authors — who are not bound down to one scheme in the 
treatment of their subjects — is to pay greater attention 
t(j the poetical literature than to any other part of it : 
and also not to encumber their pages with too many 
references to literary .sources. Happily the writers do 
not all agree on thi.s point. Professor Horn, who writes 
on the Persian literature, which he divides into two 
sections, old (Avesta and Pehlevi) and modern, beginning 
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with Firdusi, deals almost exclu.sively with the rich 
poetry of the Persians, referring to German translations 
in preference. Interesting is his attempt to pourtray 
the historical background and the environments in which 
the poet lived and worked. He also points out some 
parallels in European medieval poetry, without accepting 
the view that Europe, and notably medieval Europe, was 
indebted to Persia for any inspiration. Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” e.g., is a striking parallel to Ferideddin Attar’s 
“ Journey of the Birds.” 

Professor Broekelmann, on the other hand, recognising 
the enormous importance of Arabic science for the history 
of civilisation, includes in his section the whole of the 
Arabic literature, paying equiil attention to theology, art, 
science, and poetry. In his literary references he is 
somewhat fuller than Professor Horn. Both print a good 
number of German translations, and refer to German 
books, because they are more easily accessible to the 
German reader. This book is a simplilied abstract of 
the larger history of Arabic literature. It is divided into 
eight chapters, starting with the pre-Islamic period and 
finishing with the modern aspect of Arab literature, 
which is beginning to undergo a serious change under 
the influence of the new conditions prevailing in Egypt. 
Good and full indexes increase the serviceableness of 
this volume. 

On the initiative of Professor Broekelmann a band of 
scholars have united to write the history of the literature 
of the Christian East, and they have accomplished their 
task with conspicuous success. Witli the exception of the 
section on Armenia, written in a somewhat exaggerated 
strain of admiration, the rest of the book is a sober, and in 
many cases quite novel and fairly exhaustive, treatment of 
the subject. The literary references are more copious than 
in the preceding volume, the matter very lucidly grouped, and 
fair justice is done to the most prominent representatives 
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of each period and of each nation. The Syriac and Arabic 
literature is described by Professor Brockehnann. Wright 
and Duval had to a certain extent paved the way. The 
same cannot be .said of the chapter on Coptic literature 
by Leitpold, whose contribution is the first attempt at 
sketching the development of the Christian literature on 
the ancient soil of Egypt. Profes.sor Littniann otters here 
also the first comprehensive and yet not too discursive 
sketch of the Ethiopian literature. Much of the old 
literature of Ethiopia is still preserved oidy in MSS., the 
legendary material far outweighing the historical. But 
Professor Littmann makes excellent use of all the available 
material. He pays special attention to the popular 
literature, which is better known through the labours of 
modern scholars and explorers. Each and all of the 
contributors to this volume give also translations of 
important and characteristic text. Good indexes complete 
these exceedingly well got up volumes. 

M. G. 


B. MEI.S.SXER. KURZUEFA.SSTE ASSYRl.SCHE GraMM.ATIK. 

V, 80 pages. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich’s, 1907. 

A concise grammar on tlie Elements, Forms, and 
Inflections of the Assyrian language of the period after 
Hammurabi, to which the majority of the best - kiioM ii 
texts belong, has been prepared by Professor Meissner 
as vol. iii of the Manuals for the knowledge of the 
old Orient. As was to be expected, the subject is 
.systematically arranged and scholarly treated. It is to 
help the beginner, and contains therefore only those 
forms and inflexions which have been firmly e.stablished, 
and on which no difterences of opinion among scholars 
exist. There are no quotations of examples from the 
texts. Archaic forms are generally omitted ; they would 
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only contribute to confuse beginners. But in their stead 
there are ample paradigms of verbs and nouns, and 
a list of the words used in these paradigms. It is to be 
regretted that no specimen of cuneiform writing has been 
added ; it would have been of great help when dealing 
with the alphabet and s 3 -stem of writing. An English 
translation would be very desirable. It is to be hoped 
that in that case the price would be kept as low as that 
of the German edition, which is 3s. 6d. The printing is 
not close at all, and the type is beautiful. 

M. G. 


James Alan Montgomery. The Samaritans, the earliest 
Jewish sect, their History, Theology, and Litera- 
ture. 8vo ; pp. xii, 358. (Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Co., 1907.) 

This book that comes from America is a comprehensive, 
scholarl}', and reliable compilation, and is the best 
description j’-et available of the history and literature as 
well as of the theologj' of the oldest Jewish sect in 
existence. And withal, the author is fullj’ aware of the 
limitations and shortcomings of his work, for, as he righth' 
remarks, “ Samaritan studj-’ still lies in the primaiy stage 
of manuscript investigation, and the student who has 
not access to the original documents must recognize that 
at best he can only be an encj'clopsedist in the subject." 
Though without access to the original manuscripts, still, 
one may safeljr saj^ not a single printed document or book 
has escaped the author’s diligent search, and he has given 
us a most vivid and clear picture of the Samaritans 
and the vicissitudes through which thej' have passed 
from their tirst establishment to this xery daji After 
a description of the land and people of Samaria, the 
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authoi- ^ves us as full a hi.stoiy of the Samaritans 
from 586 B.C. as he could gather from man}’ sources, 
and from divers information .scattered through Jewish, 
Christian, and Muhammedan writings. The geographical 
distribution through the countries and towns of the 
East is then traced with the help of this same material. 
All the references to Samaritans in the apocryphal and 
New Testament literature, as well as in Josephus and 
the Talmud, are then grouped together, and the whole late 
Talmudic treatise “ Kuthim ” is criven in an English 
translation, based chiefly on Nutt, and with notes taken 
mostly from Kirchheim. This forms the larger portion of 
the book (pp. 1-204), and is at the same time the best. 
All the available sources have been utilised with critical 
discrimination and scholarly insight. Unless quite new 
chronicles with more ample information should ever be 
discovered, very little could otherwise be added to this 
history of the Samaritans. After a careful examination of 
all the manuscripts in the pos.session of the Samaritans 
at Nabulus, it may be stated that no such further source 
of information is to be found among them. The 
“Chronicle,” to which reference is made here (p. 308), 
is now in my possession, and, without as yet going into 
details, I ma}’ state that in general outlines it contains 
very little more than the other texts hitherto published. 

Not the same meed of praise can be bestowed on the 
second section of the book, though not through any fault 
of the author. He has been equally painstaking in his 
researches and skilful in the u.se of the material at his 
disposal, but he was hampered by the inaccessibility of the 
manuscripts, in Samaritan and in Arabic, of which many 
are still in the hands of the Samaritans, which have not 
yet been published, and which are sure to contribute very 
materially to a clearer perception and a better judgment of 
the theological teaching of the Samaritans, of their beliefs 
and practices. Not even the whole of their liturgical 
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poetry has as yet been printed. Any conclusions based, 
therefore, upon this rather scant}' material must needs 
be to a large degree hypothetical. I have seen there 
a huge volume of Markah’s poems, the majority of \vhich 
is not as much as mentioned in Heidneheim’s Bibliotheca. 
Besides the scarcity of the available material there is 
still the problem of the age of the writers of liturgical 
pieces. To determine the one would be to determine the 
development of the Samaritan theology. Dr. Montgomery 
has not ignored this problem. On the contrary, he is 
fully alive to it, but under the circumstances he accepts 
the results on which most of the scholars agree. We are 
still a long way otf from a history of the Samaritan liturgy, 
and consequently from a history of the inner development 
of Samaritan dogmas. In his exposition of their angelogy, 
eschatology, etc., the proofs rest mostly, if not exclusively, 
on quotations from the liturgy, as much or as little as has 
hitherto been published. He has done justice to the exalted 
conception of Moses among the Samaritans, and has shown 
that all the attributes of a Saviour are applied to Moses, 
as the centre and aim of Creation. Some of the views 
on the theology and beliefs of the Samaritans will, I am 
convinced, undergo some change after the publication of 
the whole manuscript literature, the liturgical and non- 
liturgical poetry, the commentaries on the Bible, the Books 
of Precepts, irnd other writings which I found among 
them. But all that could be done with the existing 
material has been done, and well done, by the author. 
He has also oiven a full sketch of the literature thus far 
known, with exhaustive references. In this respect also 
I am certain we may anticipate in the near future some 
important additions. More than one little known or quite 
unknown book has been acquired by me, and also some 
very curious documents which may prove of \alue foi 
the history of the development of Samaritan dogmas, 
and may contribute a chapter on the hitherto unknown 
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mystical literature of the Samaritans. A complete biblio- 
graphy and a large number of exceedingly well-executed 
illustrations of documents and monuments, and also three 
indexes, make this book indispensable to the student of 
the Samaritans and of their pathetic history. 

M. G. 


Aby.ssixiax Literature. 

1. Ethiopic Grammar by Aug. Dillmaxx, late Profe.s.sor 
of Theology, Berlin ; second edition, enlarged and 
improved (1899) by Carl Bezold, Ph.D., LL.U., 
Professor of Oriental Philology, Heidelberg. Trans- 
lated by James A. Crichtox, D.D. London : Williams 
and Xorgate, 1907. 

Is there any student of Ethiopic who is unacquainted 
with German ? This question necessarily suggests itself 
to the reviewer of Dr. Crichton’s work, and if that ijuestion 
be answered in the negative, some regret must be expressed 
that the “minute and conscientious accuracy, combined 
with sound scholarship,” which Bezold justly attributes to 
the translator, have not been employed on some work of 
which the utility is more obvious. Since the first edition 
of Dillmann’s Grammar bears date 18.57, and was a clo.se 
imitation of Ewald's Hebrew Grammar, it is no depreciation 
of Dillniann’s merits to hold that his work ought not to be 
regarded as up to the level represented by the scholar.sliip 
of fifty years later, which lias before it (quantities of fresh 
material, and has for its basis canons which are materiallv 
in advance of those followed by Ewald. Is the following 
half -page of etymologies (p. 45) better suited to the present 
age or to that of Varro’s de limjua Latina ? 

“Thus l\ often stands in Ethiopic as first radical in place 
of Kaf: TiflC old woman,’ alongside of while the 
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pronunciation ri'fi/' in Ethiopic bears rather a spiritual (figurative) 
sense, !\a ‘ to be old,’ beside » /, ‘ to gather,’ with 

aIa . ^ ; farther. in several Ethiopic words fh . ’’7 are very 
commonly exchanged for 7l, e.g. and ‘ to stir,’ 

and to be unclean,’ and to shake,’ 

nric and monument,’ and AA,Vi cassia ’ ; 

triH. ‘ river’ belongs to ©,^H, rh^:UJ ^ to lie in ’ — to nc^, 
©A© to tell a lie ’ — to More rarely ill or 

corresponds to a Geiid. rh^J? ‘ snow ’ — to (in contrast 

with which ashes ’ belongs to ), ‘ vat, 

pit’ — to ‘navel’ — to fh^'flC"fl4, 

scab ’ — to Still more frequent is the substitution 

of the rougher gutturals for Qd/, e.g., ‘ to be short, ’ "ITfp 

fhdlUJ ‘to rake up,’ pp> pp (but ^ in Arabic 
also), ‘beard,’ |pT, ‘swamp,’ j*UUj , 0(11^ ‘to 

fumigate with incense,’ “itDp.nny, . On the other 

hand, the simplification of a sibilant into a mere guttural breathing 
is not so common in Ethiopic, though perhaps ‘ to go ’ may be 
ranged with the .Arabic ,1-; , and ‘ to be straight ’ with ^ 

the language in other cases prefers to keep by and (Tl even 
where other tongues admit V in place of them.” 

If this paragraph did not come to us \Yith the authority 
of Dillmann and Bezold, it would meet with scathing 
condemnation. What, e.g., is meant by ‘ substitution,’ 

‘ correspondence,’ ‘ being ranged with,’ etc. ? If these 
words mean anything definite, they should have reference 
either to ‘ ursemitisch ’ or to some particular dialect ; but 
the words here are compai’ed unmethodically with other 
Ethiopic words, and with other Semitic dialects indis- 
criminately, as though there were no laws of sound- 
correspondence between them. Surely' it is agreed that 
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sound-oorreepondence is uniform, and only disturbed by 
cross-currents. Supposing, therefore, these etymologies 
were correct, they would be of the same value as the 
observation that in English ct is sometimes softened into 
sh, as for example in faction, w'hich is to be ‘ ranged 
with ’ fashion — an observ’ation vvmrthy of the infancy of 
etymology rather than of its maturity. 

But, in fact, this observation is much better than those 
in the paragraph quoted. It is agreed that the Arabic 
means ‘ great,’ and, where the context implies it, 
‘ a man of great age.’ But the context must imply it ; 

means ‘ an old man,’ and perhaps 
‘ an old woman ’ ; but without the words and 
before them or the word after them they do not mean 
‘ old.’ Now this vv'ord ‘ great ’ has an obvious cognate 
in Ethiopic, meaning ‘ great ’ in the sense of ‘ glorious.’ 
How ‘ great ’ as applied to position is more ‘ spiritual ’ or 
‘ figurative ’ than as applied to age does not appear : for 
‘ an old woman ’ does not suggest greatness in the material 
sense. But to connect Aac with ^ when that root is 
already otherwise represented in Ethiopic, and solely on 
the ground that some Arabic analogue must be found for 
it, appears to be following antiquated methods. 

The next etymology is even less satisfactory. The 
Arabic does not mean ‘ to be old,’ but ‘ to be green or 
mouldy ’ of bread. In the Dictionary Dillmann abandons 


this rather wild shot, and makes some other suggestions. 

The next sentence, “ in .several Ethiopic words fh , 
are very commonly exchanged for B,” leaves something 
to be desired in point of clearness. Does it mean that the 
following words are alternative forms of the same, and 
differ merely in spelling ? This does not appear to be 
true; the two words for ‘to be unclean’ seem to be 
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distinct, and no more confounded in the consciousness of 
those who used the language than ‘ foul ’ and ‘ vile ’ are 
with us. But since ‘ several ’ is less inclusive than 
‘ commonly,’ it is difficult to interpret the words otherwise. 

In what follows the better light of the Dictionary has 
not been used to correct the statements of 1857. In the 
Dictionary the supposed connection between and 

nc^uj is rightly given up. The former word is written 
there ‘ parturire,’ rightly connected with the Arabic 

cibus paratus ob mulieris partum.’ Examples of 
the occurrence of this word are given in Matdll‘ al- 
Buddr, ii, 44. 

If ihA© can be connected with both < and 

it can only be so as the result of a complicated historical 
process. The history of the obscure roots and 

suggests no connection with a verb meaning ‘ to lie ’ ; the 
old grammarians know little about either ; apparently 
first appears in connection with camels — Ibn 
Hisham, 173, Jjb j ^ mean ‘ not 

allowed to go to pasture ’ ; ibid., 458, ^ ; 

afterwards ‘to emaciate,’ Aghdnl, viii, 190, 
jyU ^,-1 , which comes near the sense ‘ to be value- 
less.’ Probably the Lisdii al-Arab is correct in giving 
(jujUi. the sense ‘ to remain in one place,’ whence the senses 
‘ to be stagnant,’ ‘ grow corrupt ’ arise ; and the beginnings 
of the sense • to deceive ’ are found in the expression 
(Yakut, Irshad, i, 313). But the connection 
of this verb with < i must be described as a wild shot. 

In the year 1857 this paragraph was probably un- 
objectionable ; in 1907 it is deserving of censure. It is 
therefore to be regretted that Dr. Crichton’s abilities have 
not been devoted to some better task than the reproduction 
of antiquated German work. A grammar of the Ethiopic 
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language compiled by himself in accordance with the 
newest lights would be far more creditable to British 
scholarship, and such a task it is not too late for him to 
undertake. 

2. Proverbe.s Abyssixs, traduits, expliques, et annotfe 
par Jacques Faitlovitch, Docteur es lettres. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1907. 

Tlie opening out of Abyssinia has led to some demand 
for works dealing with the modern dialects spoken in that 
countiy. M. Faitlovitch’s collection of proverbs will be 
generally welcome, as a help both in acquiring the Amharic 
language, and in learning to understand tlie spirit of the 
people, of which only one side, we may hope, is known 
from the work of Rtippell. The Abyssinian outlook on 
life would from these specimens appear to be similar to that 
of other nations, for most of the proverbs can be paralleled 
quite near home, though the illustrations employed 
sometimes differ ; thus, where we speak of shutting the 
stable-door after the horse has been stolen, the Aby.s.sinian 
thinks of the dog barking after the hyrena has gone by. 
The editor has given the proverbs in the Amharic script, 
with transcription, tran.slation, and commentary, and has 
added a useful introduction, dealing with the bibliography 
of the subject and the territorial expansion of the Abyssinian 
dialects. 

3. Pkoben aus amharischeji Yolk.smuxde. Mitgeteilt 

von Eugex Mittwoch. Mitteilungen des Seminars 
flir Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, Jahrgang X, 
Abteilung 2. 

This is a collection somewhat similar to the last, only 
more varied in character, containing stories and sono-s as 
well as proverbs and jests. Dr. Jlittwoch obtained them 
from Aleka Taje, teacher at the Seminar flir Orientalische 
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Spracheii. He has bestowed great pains on the nuances 
of the pronunciation, and has endeavoured to reproduce 
these in his transliteration ; learners will derive great help 
from his labours, though the words at tirst look somewhat 
unfamiliar in consequence. His collection of proverbs 
appears to be quite distinct from No. 2. 

4. ExZERPTE AUS DEM KORAX IX AMHARISCHER SpRACHE. 

Mitgeteilt von Eugex Mittwoch. As above, Jahr- 
gang IX, Abteiluug 2. 

This is a collection of passages translated into Aniharic 
for the use of the native scliolar mentioned in the last 
review by two Moslem friends. The Arabic texts were 
transliterated into Amharic characters and then interpreted 
in the Amharic language. The translators were not quite 
equal to their task, and even in the familiar aA ^ 

mistake , for This chrestomathy is, however, 

a very welcome addition to the literature of the Amharic 
language. 

o O 

5. Abessixi.sche Glossex, von E. Littmaxx. Zeit.schrift 

fill- Asisyriologie, XXI. 

This is a collection of three glossaries — Tigre-Turkish, 
Tigre- Arabic, and Ethiopic- Amharic. The second is by 
far the longest, and is interesting as a monument of 
Egyptian Arabic. The tirst, consisting of eight glosses 
only, contains three puzzles : the Turkish for ‘ there is ’ is 
given as yol, for ‘go away’ Mnd‘ddam, for ‘he is gone’ 
chdddl. Since the tirst of these words is the ordinary 
Turkish for ‘ way,’ the second somewhat like the Turkish 
for ‘ a thousand paces,’ and the third something like the 
Turkish for ‘ plunge, plunge,’ perhaps the glo.ssator was 
mistaken or the glosses have got attached by accident to 
words to which they wei’e not originally assigned. 
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Indian Thought ; A Quarterly devoted to Sanskrit 
Literature : edited by G. Thibaut and Ganganatha 
Jha. Allahabad: 1907. 

This new Journal, of which there have come to hand 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pages 1 to 334, of vol. i, for January, 
April, and July, 1907, promises to be of considerable 
interest. The object of the editors, who have various 
scholars co-operating with them, is to devote it partly 
to the translation into English of important Sanskrit 
works, — chiefly of the philosophical class, but including 
also grammar, astronomy, law, and other departments, — 
and partly to original papers dealing with the literature 
of India in all its various branches, and with its antiquities. 
And reviews are to be given of any works falling within 
the scope of the Journal. 

In the three parts now before us, we have instalments of 
translations of the Khandanakhandakadya of Sri-Harsa 
which probably dates from before the eighth century and 
is presented to us as being the most famous and important 
of those Vedanta treatises which emphasize the negative or 
sceptical side of that system, and of the Vivaranaprameya- 
sariigraha of Vidyaranya-Madhavacarya which exhibits in 
a concise form the contents of Prakasatman’s Vivarana or 
elucidation of Padmapadacarya’s Pahcapadika or glo.ss on 
Saiiikaracarya’s great commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. 
And we have also the tinst three instalments of an Historical 
Survey of Indian Astronomy by Professor Thibaut, than 
whom no one is more competent to instruct us on that 
interesting topic : in the introductory note to this, a graceful 
tribute is paid to the memory of ilr. Shankar Balkrishua 
Dikshit, whose early death removed a scholar who was 
competent to take a leading part in this line of research. 

The editors announce that they have in course of 
preparation tran.slations of the Nyayamanjari and the 
Mimam.saiiyayaprakasa, an analysis of Kumarilabhatta’s 
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Slokavarttika, and a new translation, with a full com- 
mentary, of the Surya-Siddhanta, based on an original 
commentary by Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedin who is already 
well knowui as Professor Thibaut’s collaborator in editing 
the Pancasiddhantika of Varahamihira. And they notify 
that translations are contemplated of the Madhva- 
siddhantasara, the Nyayabhasyavarttika, the Dhvanyaloka, 
the Bharatanatyasastra, and, in the department of law, the 
k iramitrodaya and the Mitaksara. 

With this programme befoi-e us, and with the sample of 
performance given to us in the first three parts, we may 
cordially commend this new publication to the favourable 
consideration of our readers. 


Indian Historical Series : Vol. I, Early History of 
THE SOLANKIS, Part I, by Gaurish.\nkar Hirachand 
Ojha. Ajmer ; the Naidika Yantralaya Press : 1907. 

This is the first result of a commendable undertaking 
begun by ilr. Ojha with a view to imparting to his 
compatriots, in the Hindi language, a knowledge of the 
ancient history of their country. As is indicated in the 
introductory note, the work is, of course, chiefly based on 
the inscriptions edited by European and Native scholars 
in the Indian Antiquary, the Epiyraphia Indica, and 
other publications. Mr. Ojha shews, however, that he has 
not simply taken over the results arrived at by others, 
but has weighed the epigraphic bases for himself, as also 
the translations of the writings of ‘ Maigesthiniz, Arian, 
Kartias Rufas, Plutark, DiryodOras, Jastin, Talami, Fahian, 
Huentsaiisx, Suncryuho;, Ukauiiji, Itsihg,’ and others : and 
he has not hesitated to express opinions of his own when 
he has found reason to ditt’er from the views arrived at 
by other inquirers. As regards the scope of the present 
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instalment, — the term Solaiiki i.s used as the established 
vernacular form of the name which in the inscriptions is 
presented as Calukya, Calukya, Caulukya, and in various 
other forms ; and Mr. Ojha has exhibited here the history 
of the Western Calukya.s of Badami (about A.D. 550 to 
757), of the Western Calukya.s of Kalyani (a.d. 973 to 
1189), and of the Ea.stern Calukya.s of Vengi (a.D. 615 
to about 1146). We wish him success in his undertaking, 
and hope that he may arouse an interest in antiquarian 
research which will result in the bringing to light, from 
a part of India which must posse.ss many such remains, 
ancient inscriptions which, witliout local assistance, are 
beyond the ken of even the most zealous searchers. 
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iOctober, November, December, 1907.) 


I. — General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

November I'lth., 1907. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mrs. Blanche Eleanor Dutton, 

Miss Shaila Bala Das, 

Sir C. A. Elliott, K.C.S.I., 

Sir J. Digges La Touche, K.C.S.I., 

Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, Raja of Kanika, 

Mr. Tirjugi Nai-ayiin Chadha, 

Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran, 

Mr. M. S. Das, C.I.E., 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven, I.C.S., 

Khan Bahadur Sayid Aulad Hasan, 

Mr. GustaY Theodore von Holst, 

Qazi Talammuz Husain, 

Maulvi Sakhawat Husain, 

Maung Ba Kyaw, 

Mr. M. A. C. Mohamed, 

Colonel John Pennycuick, R.E. (ret.). 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir, 

Sundar Singh, Ramgarhia, 

Mr. Lovat George Fraser, 

Mr. C. W. McMinn, I.C.S. (ret.). 
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Rev. H. Anderson Meaden, 

Rev. W, Sutton Page, 

Sriman Muttusvami Sivanandhi Taidvesvara 
Mudhaliyar. 


Sir Mortimer Durand read the following paper : — 

Nadir Shah. 

We have seen in the course of the present generation 
a great stirring of the drj’ bones in the East, and among 
the nations which .seem to be waking to a new life is the 
ancient monarchy of Persia. 

I need not go into details with regard to the remarkable 
movement which has swept over the face of the land, but 
it is one which has shaken the established order of things 
to its foundations. Fourteen years ago, when I went to 
Tehran, Persia was an Oriental monarchy of the old type. 
The Shah, Nasr ed din, was an autocratic ruler who could 
do exactly as he pleased, and there was not a semblance of 
popular rights, or the least desire on the part of the people 
to put any check upon his power. As in Russia a few 
years ago, the people in general regarded the monarch as 
their God-given ruler, to whom they looked for protection 
against ill-treatment on the part of Ministers or provincial 
Governors. His word was as the word of God Himself. 

It is true that the Shah M as obliged to pay some regard 
to the feeling of his priestliood, wdio, though not beloved 
by the Pensians, had yet considerable poM'er of giving 
trouble. It is true also that, like other Oriental rulers, 
the Shah had, for his omui convenience, entrusted the 
administration of the country, M'ith very full powers, to his 
Wazir, and this Wazir, the late Sadr Azem, believing himself 
to be indi.spen.sable, behaved toM'ards the Shah at times 
M'ith much arrogance ;, but everyone kncM' that if it came 
to a serious conflict betM'een the Shah and the Mullahs or 
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between the Shah and his Minister, and the Shah chose to 
exert himself, his will would certainly prevail. This was 
.shown when Nasr ed din’s .son and successor, a much 
weaker ruler than himself, suddenly deposed the Sadr 
Azem in 189(j. Xeither the Sadr Azem nor his friends 
the Mullahs, whose support he had always studiously 
cultivated, made the slio'htest attempt at resistance. 

In every Oriental monarch}- there always remains the 
one check which nature has imposed upon despotic power, 
the possibility that the nation may revolt against intolerable 
tyranny, and Persia was no exception to the rule, but 
pi'actically there was no other check upon the omnipotence 
of the Shah. 

The position now is very different. There has been 
a sudden upheaval, and, as in Russia, the autocratic power 
of the monarch has been overthrown with extraordinary 
suddenness. A representative assembly sitting in Tehran 
now dictates to the Shah on all sorts of matters, turning 
out ministries, and refusing taxation, and behaving generally 
as if it were the strongest power in the country. The 
Shah has subscribed to a new Constitution, granting to 
all classes of his subjects rights which they would not 
have dreamt of claiming ten years ago, and the mo.st 
powerful and popular Minister Persia has seen for the 
last fifty years has been murdered on suspicion of being 
opposed to the reform movement. Not only that, but the 
murder is openly defended in Tehran, and the Shah’s own 
entourage, if the new.spapers are to be believed, have 
signified their adhesion to the party of reform. It is 
enough to make old Nasr ed din turn in his grave ! 

What will be the outcome of this upheaval no one can 
venture to predict. It may end in foreign interference, or 
a return to autocratic rule, or the permanent triumph of 
democracy. It may end in the regeneration of Persia. 
But one thing is certain, that the Persian nation has been 
deeply stirred. 
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In these circmnstances it has occurred to me that it 
might be of some interest and advantage to turn back to 
the last occasion upon which there was a gieat upheaval 
in Persia, and to see what the Persian people is capable 
of doing. 

You all know the history of the great soldier Nadir 
Kuli, who raised himself from the position of a penniless 
adventurer to the throne of Persia, and swept with his 
conquering armies all Western Asia from Bagdad to Delhi 
and from Khiva to Muscat. I need not enter into the 
details of his career. What I wish to point out is that 
he was a Persian, and that he made tlie Persians once more 
for a time the strongest power in Asia. He was, it is 
true, a Turkoman by de.scent and language, not a Persian- 
speaking inhabitant of Fars. But Iran, or Persia as the 
world has chosen to call it, consists of a number of 
different populations aiid tribes, among whom are several 
tribes of Turkomans, for example the Afsliars, to which 
Nadir belonged, and the Kajars, who liave given Persia its 
present dynasty. The members of all those populations 
and tribes consider themselves as Iranis. Nadir, though 
a Turkoman, was an Irani, just as much as if he had been 
born a Bakhtiari or a Feili Lur, or a Beluch from the 
Eastern provinces, or an Arab from the Karun Valley, or 
a Kurd from the western border. All these tribes and many 
more are still included or represented within the borders of 
Iran. I can myself remember hearing a Bakhtiari chief, 
who had the greatest contempt for the Persians of the cities 
and plains, speak of himself as an Irani. And when I asked 
him whether the Bakhtiaris generally spoke of themselves 
by this designation he answei'ed : “ Chira, Sahib ? Why 
not ? We are Bakhtiaris, but we are Iranis of course. 
All the Iliat, the nomad tribes, are Iranis. Some of us 
are Deh Nishin, sitters in villages. Some are not, but all 
are Iranis.” Whatever di.stinctions one may draw between 
the various inhabitants of Persia, they are all Iranis — 
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Persians. Xadir was a Persian, and in the main it was 
the Persians to whom lie owed liis wonderful success. 

Xow, without going into great detail, what were his 
achievements i 

When his name first began to attract attention he was 
a freebooter, a rah zan, or striker of roads, in the 
Khorasau province. He had been in the service of the 
Governor of Khorasan, and had distinguished himself by 
beating off and dispersing a large force of Turkomans 
from the steppes, the dreaded ‘Adam farush,’ or man- 
sellers. The reward of his courage and capacity had been 
jealousy and hatred on the part of other Persian officers, 
the men who had been jobbed into military commands 
by influence at Court, and they had brought about his 
disgrace. The comiueror of the Turkomans was even 
subjected to the ignominy of the bastinado. Then he 
turned against his pei-secutors and took to the road. 
Very soon the cowardice and incompetence of the people 
about the Court achieved the ruin of the country, and 
when Xadir had established himself as a professional 
bandit with a following of two or three thousand free 
lances Persia had fallen to the lowest point she has ever 
reached. An army of Afghans, contemptible in numbers 
and with no organisation, had overrun the western half 
of the country and set up an Afghan dynasty in the old 
capital of Ispahan. Tehran and Kasvin also wei’e in 
their hands. The Turks had advanced from the opposite 
direction and seized the Eastern provinces, until Turk and 
Afghan met. The Ru.ssians had come down from the 
north into what is called the ‘ silk country,’ and were 
established in Gilan. The wi'etched successor of the Persian 
monarchs was a fugitive in the jungles which lie between 
the Elburz range and the Caspian coast, and of all the 
once mighty empire of Iran nothing remained to him but 
a few poor and almost inaccessible districts in Mazanderan 
and Irak. We have been accustomed to regard the Persia 
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of om- day as a decadent kingdom, melting away, as 
a Persian statesman put it, like a piece of sugar in a saucer 
of water ; but the Persia of our day never sank so low 
as the Persia of 1727. Yet what followed ? In that year 
the freebooter offered his services to the fugitive Shah, 
who accepted them gladly, and soon afterwards made 
Nadir liis commander-in-chief. Nadir at once proceeded 
to attack the Afghans, whose real weakness he saw from 
the fir.st. His Persians fought well when well led and 
Well paid. In a year or two the Persians were once more 
ma.sters of Khorasan, Ispahan, and Shiraz. Then the 
victorious general, to whose standards the Persians flocked 
with enthusiasm, dethroned the Shah and turned upon 
the Turks. We all know what soldiers the Turks are. 
Yet after one success they were beaten by the Persians 
in great battles and driven back to the walls of Bagdad. 
Finally, such was the fear inspired by Nadir and his 
Persian army that the Russians evacuated without firing 
a shot the provinces they had occupied. In 1736, nine 
years after the freebooter had offered his services to the 
Persian monarch, he was himself crowned Shah, and found 
himself the ruler of an Iran which stretched once more 
from the Tigris to the Afghan border and from the 
Caucasus to the Persian Gulf. 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly what propoi-tion 
of Nadir’s army was then drawn from Persia. Some of 
the beaten Afghans had entered his service as soldiers 
of fortune, and he had enlisted in Khorasan some of the 
nomad Turkomans and some Uzbegs from Balkh, but 
certainly the bulk of his force was Persian, and it was 
supported entirely from the revenues of Persia. Up to 
that point, at least, the regeneration of Persia was mainly 
the work of her own sons. 

Then Nadir Shah’s ambition lured him on to schemes 
of foreigm. conquest. First he turned upon the Afghans 
and made them pa}’ dearly for their raid into Persia. 
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Candahar was taken after a long siege, in which the 
Bakhtiaris from Central Pei-sia greatly distinguished 
themselves. Then Kabul fell, and Nadir established there 
a garrison of his Kizlhash, the descendants of whom 
remain to the present day. They were Persians. Possibly 
they were in part Turki Pei’sians from the more warlike 
tribes of the north. The very word is Turki. But the 
word was in use before Nadir’s day to describe the 
soldiers of the Persian monarchy. These Kizlbash were 
undoubtedly Iranis. 

Having made himself master of Kabul, Nadir marched 
on to India, and you all know what followed. The Indian 
armies, disheartened by the incompetence and treachery of 
their leaders, made little resistance, and the Mogul emperor 
was soon a prisoner in his own capital. After two months 
stay in Delhi, Nadir Shah marched away again, loaded 
with colossal plunder, and having annexed to his dominions 
all the provinces of the Mogul Empire west of the Indus. 

It is very interesting, by the bye, to study Nadir’s way 
of making war. The Persian army in its advance on 
Delhi was covered by cavalry riding sixty to eighty 
miles in front, after the manner of Napoleon, and his 
methods were described by a contemporary writer in 
words which might have been applied to Napoleon, or his 
American imitator. Stonewall Jackson. Hanway writes 
of him ; “ In the conduct of his wars he ever preferred 
stratagems to force. His marches were always amazingly 
rapid, and his progress so irregular and contrary to the 
ordinary rules of war that he confounded his enemies.” 

The Persian army which took Delhi was a more 
heterooreneous force than the amiies which had beaten 

o 

the Afghans and Turks in Nadir’s earlier campaigns. As 
he conquered fresh territory Nadir incorporated with his 
troops contingents from the conquered populations, readily 
attracted to his standards by high pay regularly disbursed, 
and by the prospect of plunder under so mighty a leader. 
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The Persian troops, though still generally spoken of as 
Kizlbash, included not only bodies of horse and foot 
from among the Georgians and Bakhtiaris and Kurds 
and Turkomans from Iran, but also a considerable numbei- 
of Afghans and of Uzbegs from Balkh, whose Mongolian 
faces and savage ways struck with horror the more polished 
and gentle Indians. Yet in the main the conquering host 
was an Irani force under an Irani leader. 

Having conquered India, Nadir proceeded to establish 
his power in the countries which we now call Afghanistan 
and Beluchistan, and then turned his arms against the 
Khanates of Turan and his old enemies the ‘ Adam farush.’ 
He conquered Bokhara and Khiva, and returned to Persia 
by way of Merv, having signally defeated the Turkomans 
of the steppes on their own ground. In this expedition 
he was accompanied by a large contingent of Afghans, 
among others by several thou.sand Yusufzai foot-soldiers, 
who suffered severely in the Turkoman desert. On his 
return his army was swollen by many thousands of 
Uzbegs from Bokhara, Khiva, and Samarcand, and by 
some of the Turkoman nomads. 

This was the zenith of Nadir’s life. Until his return to 
Persia in 1741 his career had been one of almost unbroken 
success, with just enough of hardship and reverse to 
temper his character. His conquests had been dazzling 
in their rapidity and astonishing in their extent. In the 
short space of twelve yeare he had carried his victorious 
standards into capital after capital over a tract of countiy 
two thousand miles from east to west, and more than 
a thousand from north to south — a tract about equal in 
extent though not in population to that overrun by 
Napoleon two generations later. Like Napoleon he had 
done all this by the power of his own genius, rising to 
the heights of empire from the position of an obscure 
soldier of fortune. And in the main he had during that 
time shown himself to be as just and moderate and liberal 
as he was bold and skilful in war. 
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Shortly after his return to Persia, as he was mai'ching 
from Meshed through the mountains towards Tehran, an 
attempt was made to assassinate him, an attempt from 
which he narrowly escaped. Rightly or wrongly he was 
led to attribute this to his eldest and favourite sou, 
Reza Kuli, and not long afterwards Reza was blinded 
by his command. 

It is difficult to say precisely at what date he gave this 
terrible order. When I was in Persia I tried to collect as 
much information as I could about Nadir’s life, and I was 
struck by the paucity and contradictory nature of the 
information available. The traditions in existence among 
the Persians, whether written or oral, I found to be quite 
untrustworthy, and the standard works on Nadir’s life are 
full of difficulties and contradictions. As an instance 
I may mention the account given by the English merchant 
Hauway, who was in Persia in 1744. When he is writing 
about events of which he was an eye-witness Hanway 
seems to be very careful and tru.stworthy, but when he 
writes from hearsay he makes some astonishing errors. 
For example, when he takes up the .story of Nadir's life 
at the point at which Fraser’s history ends, after his 
expedition to India, Hanway makes Nadir march his 
armies fi’om Peshawar to Kabul, from Kabul to Sind, from 
Sind to Khorasan, from Khora.'^an to Balkh, Bokhara, and 
Khiva, and from Khiva back to Persia by way of Merv, 
all in the space of six or seven months. From a rough 
computation this would mean marching over teir miles 
a day — perhaps nearer fifteen — without a day’s halt. 
The Persian official historian Mirza Mehdi is equally 
impossible to follow. He seems to skip a year altogether. 
Malcolm and Maynard have apparently worked out these 
puzzles in a more or le.ss sati.sfactory manner, but much 
remains to be done before the events of Nadir’s life are 
arranged in accurate se(|uence, if indeed this can ever be 
done now. I confess that after working at Nadir’s life on 
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and off for several years I have found it quite impossible 
to reconcile the bewildering contradictions with regard to 
this question, the date of Reza Khan’s blinding, which was 
the real turning-point of Xadir's career. 

However, the question of date is one of no great 
importance. In any ease, not long after Nadir's return 
from his conquest of India and the Central Asian Khanates, 
his fortunes began to decline, and his character seemed 
to undergo a surpri.sing change. About the same time that 
he blinded his son he entered upon his expedition against 
the Lesgian mountaineers of the Caucasus, about whom the 
Persians had a proverb, “If any Shah is a fool, let him 
march against the Lesgis.” They had incensed him by 
defeating and killing his brothei’. The great army which 
Nadir set in motion for this unfortunate expedition — Nadir’s 
Moscow — is said to have ammmted to 150,000 men, and it 
is certain that a large part of it consisted of Afghans 
and other foreigners. The advanced guard of the army, 
the first to attack the mountaineers, was an Afghan 
contingent. It is none the less true that the bulk of his 
army consisted of Persians or Iranis. 

The expedition was disastrous. Nadir did indeed 
penetrate the Lesgian mountains, and established himself 
in their rear at Derbend on the Caspian. He tried 
hard, with the aid of a brave but unfortunate English 
sailor, Elton, to ox-ganise a Caspian navy, so as to turn 
the Caucasus entirely. But his troops sufiered many 
defeats, and lost heavily in numbers and confidence in the 
course of their mountain warfai’e. The result was not 
only to disorganise and discourage them, but to bring 
upoTi Nadir a host of other difficulties. The Russians, 
alarmed for the safety of their own frontier, gave moral, 
if not material, support to the brave mountaineers. The 
Turks, smarting under their many defeats at the hands 
of the Persians, and apparently regarding as a serious 
menace Nadir’s boast that one day he would plant liis 
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standards on the shores of the Bosphorus, began to make 
large preparations for war. Worst of all, the news that 
Nadir’s career of conquest had at last been checked spread 
like wildfire throughout his own dominions, and the tribes 
of Iran, weary of incessant warfare, which was draining 
the country of its men and its treasure, began to show 
a mutinous spirit. The funds required for the payment 
of the troops became more and more difficult to raise, and 
soon, from north and east and south, came news of risings 
and revolts. All these misfortunes coming together, enraged 
Nadir Shah to the verge of frenzy. Remorse and sorrow 
for the fate of his son had already made him gloomy and 
fierce. A dropsical disease which had attacked him in India 
grew more serious. He began to lose the moderation and 
justice and sense of humour which had hitherto distinguished 
him. The exactions necessary for the support of his army, 
which cost him about £5,000,000 a year, became intolerable. 
The punishments he inflicted grew year by year more 
unsparing and savage. The country behind him was 
gradually depopulated, and the admiration which he had 
inspired among the Persians changed into fear and hatred. 

Nevertheless, for a few years more he fought on with 
tine courage and skill against his enemies, foreign and 
domestic. In 1744 he cjuelled the revolts in Persia with 
fearful slaughter, his veteran troops, weary of war as they 
were, falling upon the rebels with a cool and oi'dered rage 
which no untrained levies could withstand. At the same 
time he marched against the Turks and completely 
defeated them, until at last they took shelter within the 
walls of Kars. When he made peace with them he stood 
out once more as the gi'eatest soldier of his time, and the 
lustre of the Persian arm.s, which had been momentarily 
tarnished in the detiles of Daghestan, was again resplendent. 

The Englishman Hanway vi.sited his camp in 1744 and 
has left on record a detailed statement of the composition 
of the Persian army. It is interesting to study his figures 
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and see what proportion of the force was Irani. He relates 
a conversation which he had with a leading merchant of 
Kasvin when on Ins road to the camp. This man .said to 
him : “ Wlio was it that restored the Persiaii Empire but 
the Persians ? and who a.ssisted the kinj; to conquer India 
but tlie Persians ! He has now a foreio;n force and ^mverns 
us with an armj’ of Tartars. ’’ This wa.s a picturescjue 
exaggeration. It is known that during this time Xadir 
was levying recruits from Persia in large numbers. The 
city of Ispahan alone gave him a thousand yearly. 
Han way, who saw the faults of the Persians clearly enough, 
says of them that they '• are I’obust, warlike, and hardy, 
and are now all become soldiers.” Still, the proportion of 
foreigners was undoubtedly large. Hanway mentions in 
his list “ fifty thousand Afghans,” “ .six thousand Ouzbeqs, 
Tartars of Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand,” and " six 
thousand Turkuman Tai'tars of Turkomania.” It is evident 
from what he says that this wa.s not all, and it seems likely 
enough that at this time not far from a half of Nadir's 
army was non-Per.sian. 

It is unnecessary to linger over the closing year of 
Nadir's life. The picture is a sad one, for no one can help 
admiring Nadir’s character in his earlier days. The 
possession of uncontrolled power was fatal t(3 it, as it 
seems alwaj’s to be fatal. And he had had a hard life. 
As Napoleon said : “ On vieillit bien vite sur le champ de 
bataille.” By this time, to (juote Hanwaj', “ from an 
incessant fatigue and labour of mind, attended with .s(jme 
infirmities of bod}’, he had contracted a diabolical fierceness, 
with a total insensibility of human sufferings.” His 
couiitrj-meii were now his enemies. He had begun his 
career by alienating the Pensian priesthood, and he had 
now alienated the rest of the people by the hatred which 
he showed to them, a hatred .so fierce that Hanway believes 
he would have gladly cut off the whole nation at one 
stroke if he could have done without them. After a year 
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or more of fearful horrors inflicted upon them, horrors 
which make one feel that the gi-eat conqueror’s mind was 
now thoroughly unhinged, they became persuaded that he 
did in fact contemplate a genei’al massacre of his Persian 
troops with the aid of his Afghans and Tartars. The 
Persian officers in his army thereupon decided to save 
themselves by the only means in their power, and in June, 
1747, Nadir was assassinated in his camp by his own 
Persian guards. 

The accounts of the assassination agree in relating 
that the Afghans and Plzbegs, led by Nadir's foremost 
lieutenant, the Afghan Ahmed Khan, afterwards himself 
a great conqueror, attacked the Persians to avenge the 
death of their great leader, but were beaten off’. This 
story seems to be true. It would appear, therefoi'e, that 
they could hardly have been in superior force. 

To sum up, I think it may fairly be said that in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, when the Persian 
Empire had fallen to the lowest point it has ever reached, 
a Persian soldier of fortune, aided mainly by Persian 
troops, which were suppoi'ted entirely from the resources 
of Persia — for Nadir hardly touched his great reserve, the 
treasure plundered from India — not onlj’- shook off a foreign 
yoke, but for a time raised Persia to the ffr.st place among 
the Asiatic powers. When the compieror turned against 
his own people they slew him. With him no doubt fell 
the supremacy of Persia ; but the country has e\ er since 
retained her independence and a great territory. She is 
now in a far better conditiosi than she was when Nadir 
first drew sword in her cause. 

I think that at the present time these facts give food 
for thomdit. Of course, the days are past when a Persian 
monarch leading a Persian army could hope to sweep 
over half Asia, and defeat or frighten Turkey and India 
and Russia. All I wish to point out is that even in 
comparatively recent times Persia has shown herself to 
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be capable of great things. The world has changed since 
then, and it seems unlikely that Persia will ever again be 
one of the leading powers of Asia ; but she is a country 
of great latent resources, with a quick - witted people, 
a large proportion of whom are not the contemptible 
cowards which misrule and misunderstanding have some- 
times made them appear. Persians still speak of Xadir 
Shah with admiration and pride, and rightl}^ so, for not 
only did he free his country from a foreign j'oke, but he 
revived the spirit of her people and left them a great 
tradition. In the hands of a capable Government Persia 
may still be a re.spectable power, and her voice may yet 
count for something in the councils of the East. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hoey, Mr. Irvine, 
Syed Ameer Ali, Professor Hagopian, Dr. Thornton, and 
the Chairman took part. 


December 1907. — Lord Reay, President, in the 

Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. H. D. Watson, I.C.S., 

. Mr. R. C. Hobart, I.C.S., 

Mr. Surendra Xath Sinha, 

Sirdar Kahan Singh, 

Mr. Narsingh Prasad. 

The President made mention of the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of Mr. E. L. Brandretli, who had been 
Hon. Treasurer of the Society for 17 years, and who had 
been made an Hon. Yice-Pre.sident in 1906. 

A vote of condolence to Mr. Brandreth’s family was 
pa.s.sed. 

Mrs. Bullock Workman read a paper on “ Ascents in the 
North-West Himalayas,” illustrated with lantern views. 
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Mondon-Yidailhet (JI-). La rhetorique ethiopienne. 
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III. T'ockg Pao. Serie II, Yol. viii, Xo. 3. 

Saussure (L. de). Le Texte astronoinique du Yao-Tien. 
Laufer (B.). Zur buddlii.stischen Litteratur der Uiguren. 
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Society. Yol. xxxviii. 

Mor.se (H. B.). Currenej' in China. 

Williams (C. T.). Witchcraft in the Chinese Penal Code. 
Kingsmill (T. W.). The two Zodiacs, their Origin and 
Connections. 

Y. Thaxsactioxs axd Proceedixos of the Jap-ax Society, 
Loxdox. Yol. vii, Part 2. 

Takakusu (J.). Buddhism as we find it in Japan. 

YI. llivisTA DEGLi Stcdi Oriexiali. Yol. i, Fasc. 1. 

Guidi (I.). Leggende storiche di Ahissinia. 

Guhernati.s (A. de). II Quarto Veda, tradotto o com- 
mentato dal Whitney, cdito dal Lanmau. 

Ballini (A.). II Ya.suprijyacaritra di Yardliamana.suri. 
Puini (G.). II Jlahapariniiaana-sutra nella traduzione 
cinese di Pe-fa-tsu, e il priino Concilio di Rajagriha. 
Xocentini (L.). Specchio prezio.so del cuor puro. Massimc 
cine.si. 


VII. AxTHKOPo.-i. Tome ii, Heft 6. 

Bouriet (A.). Les Thay. 

Cadiere (L.). Philo.sophie populaire annaiuite. 

Berse (L.). Un ancien document inedit sur les Todas. 

YIII. Yiexxa Okiektal Jocr.xal. Yol. x.xi, Xo. 3. 

Franke (0.). Dipavamsa und Mahaiamsa. 

Aptoivitzer (V.). Zur Ge.schichte de.s armenischen 
Rechtes. 
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Clement (E. W.). Japanese Medical Folklore. 

Atkinson (J. L.). The Ten Buddhistic Virtues. 
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Vol. xxix, Part 6. 

Sayce (A. H.). Hittite Inscriptions. 
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Ayrton (E. R.). The Tomb of Thyi. 
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Haupt (P.). The Name I.star. 

Hopkins (E. Washburn). The Snift-Kiss in Ancient 
India. 
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Langdon (S.). An early Babylonian Tablet of Warnings 
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ALiWAKADAMiNATA. Edited by P. Tudawe Pandita Gunewardene, 
at tbe request of Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 4to. 
Colombo, 1907. 

Presented by Dr. Ananda K, Coomaraswamy. 

Axajtda Eakoa PiLLAi, Private Diary of. Yol. ii. Translated 
from tbe Tamil, and edited by Sir J. E. Price and 
K. Rangachari. 8vo. Madras, 1907. 

Presented by the Madras Government. 

Balfour (Edward). Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia, Commercial, Industrial, and Scientific. 3rd 
edition. 3 vols. 8ro. London, 1885. 

Purchased. 

Barrow, John. Travels in China. 2nd edition. 4to. London, 
1806. 

Purchased. 

Berjot, Professor J. Japonais Parle, avec des Exercices de 
conversation. 8vo. Pans, 1907. 

Presented by the Author. 

Premieres Leqons d’Annamite, on Expose du Mecanisme 

general de cette Ian gue. 8vo. Paris. 1907. 

Presented by the Author. 

Bhandarkar, S. 11. Report of a Second Tour in Search of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts made in Rajputana and Central India in 
1904-5 and 1905-6. 8vo. Bombay, 1907. 

Presented by the Bombay Government. 




Chapman, Major E. R. H. How to Learn Hindustani. 8vo. 
London, 1907. 

From the Publishers. 
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Chatterji, Mohini Mohau. Imlian Spirituality, or the Travels and 
Teachings of Sivanarayan. 8vo. London and Culcutta, 1907. 

Front thf Pulhshers. 

Chbistlichex Liitkeatcken des Obiexcs, Geschichte der, von 
C. Brockelmann, Franz Nikolaus Finck, Johannes Leipohlt. 
und Enno Littmann. 8vo. Leipzig, 1907. 

From tilt' Publisher-t. 

David, Alexandra. Le philosophc Medi-ti et Fldee de Solidarite 
(Socialisme Chinoisl. 8vo. Londre^, 1907. 
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Desai, Sbantaram Anant. A Study of the Indian Philosophy. 
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X. 

THE NATIONS OF INDIA AT THE BATTLE BETWEEN 
THE PANDAVAS AND KADEAVAS. 

By F. E. PARGITER. 

rpmS paper explains how the nations and tribes of 
India were arrayed in the great war of the Pandavas 
against the Kauravas, and the annexed map illustrates the 
position by exhibiting the names of the countries and 
peoples in ditierent colours, those supporting the Pandavas 
being printed in blue ink, and the Kauravas and their 
allies in red, while those which were neutral and all collateral 
details are printed in black ink. It has been prepared at 
Dr. Grierson's suggestion in order to ascertain whether the 
division has anj" ethnographical significance with reference 
to his researches into the languages of India. 

It is based entirely on the Mahabharata. All the data 
adduced are taken from that work, and I have not gone 
outside of it, even to the Hari-Vaihsa, to supplement or 
modify what the 3Iahabharata itself says. To enter into 
questions of ciiticism of that encyclopedia is no part of 
the present discussion. The aim is a much humbler one ; 
it is to let the book speak for itself, and to put together 
all that it says about the formation of the two hostile 
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confederacies. The story, with its interspersed explanations 
and allusions, is taken just as it .stands, and the incidents 
narrated (excluding, of course, the miraculous) are treated 
as if real. It is only in this way that, in the first instance 
at least, one can attempt to estimate whether the account 
of the great battle and of the nations engaged in it yields 
any information about the ethnographical divisions of 
ancient India. The edition of the Mahabharata u.sed is the 
Calcutta edition of 1834. 

The Pandavas had delivered Virata, king of Matsya. 
from the combined cattle-lifting raid of the Kauravas, led 
by Duryodhana, and the Trigartas, led by Susarman, and 
Virata, in gratitude, bestowed his daughter Uttara on 
Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu.^ The nuptials were solemnised 
at his capital Upaplavya, and in response to invitations 
there came the following kings and princes : — Krsna with 
the Dasarhas from Anarta, the king of Kah and the king 
of Sivi, who were very friendly to the Pandavas, Drupada 
Yajnasena, Sikhandin, and Dhrstedyumna of Panctda ; 
and also others apparently who are not named definitely.- 
As the period of the Pandavas’ exile had come to an end, 
the occasion was deemed a fitting one for them to demand 
that they should be restored to their former position, and 
negotiations were opened.® 

Krsna and his attendant princes were closely allied to 
the Pandavas by consanguinity, marriage, and friendship, 
for he and they were finst comsins,-* Arjuna had married his 
sister Subhadra,'"^ and lie and Arjuna were like broth ei-s. 
Krsna and his kinsmen, however, did not then wliolh’ 
commit themselves to the support of the Pandavas, and 
returned home after the marriage.'’ Drupada proposed 
that the Pandavas, while demanding their kingdom or at 


’ iv, ‘2Sm-47. " iv. 234S-7ti. ' *24, etc 

■* Tlicir inotlioi' I’rtlui Kuiiti ivas his father \'a..uileva'- sifter. 

■’ i. !Suljha<lrri-liaraiui-[). '' v. loct. 
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least five villages, should send messengers to all the kings 
to solicit their aid, so as to forestall Duryodhana, according 
to the maxim that I'ight-minded persons respond to the 
request of those who first importune thenid That was 
done,- but Duryodhana, who kept himself informed of 
their proceedings by means of spies, sent out appeals 
also immediately afterwards.® 

The support of Krsna and his kinsmen princes was 
a matter of great importance to each party, and Duryo- 
dhana and Arjuna each hastened to Dvaraka to solicit 
their help.^ Krsna took a middle course. He joined the 
Pandavas as a non-combatant ally, and sent a large body 
of warlike cowherds called Harayanas to fight for Duryo- 
dhana.® The Yadavas and their tribes (or families), 
the Bhojas, Andhakas (or Andhas), AYsnis, Satvatas, 
Madhavas, Dasarhas, Ahukas, and Kukuras, were not 
altogether at one in their sympathies. Most of them 
naturallj^ sided with Krsna and the Pandavas, and thus 
Yuyudhana, Cekitana, and other princes actively joined the 
Pandavas ; but Krtavarman joined Duryodhana,® though 
no definite reason is apparent why he took that course in 
opposition to the rest of the Yadavas. It may, however, 
be noted that, while all these princes are called AYsni, 
Satvata, etc., Krtavarman alone among them is called 
a Bhoja.” As a Bhoja, therefore, he would have approxi- 
mated to the other Bhojas, who dwelt on the east of the 
Sahj-a mountains, and so had connections with Yidarbha 
and Mahismati. The other princes all lived apparently 
on the west side of those mountains ; Krsna’s capital was 
D\ araka, and Yuyudhana lived in Anarta.® 

In reply to the messages for aid, kings hastened in from 
all quarters. iialya, king of Madra, set out to join the 

' V, 70-89. = V, 129. = V, 104, 132. 

^ V, 133—1. ^ V, 14-1-52 ; vii, 3255 ; viii, 1077- 

^ V, 570, 586-7, 2233-4; ix. 1969-84. 

V, 5737 ; viii, 1070, 4065 ; ix, 1623. 


ix, 947. 
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Pandavas, the two j’oungest of whom were his sister's 
sons ^ ; but Duryodhana interposed before he reached them 
and won him over by lavish hospitality and eai’nest 
entreaty.- The other kings took sides definitely. The 
leading kings are named, and each came with an aksauhini 
of troops. Seven ranged themselves on the Pandavas’ 
side, and ten on the Kauravas’ side ; thus the Panda\ a.s 
had seven aksauhinis, and the Kauravas had with their 
own army eleven aksauhinis." It is important to note 
their names, because it seems to be implied that their 
troops comprised all the miscellaneous races and tribes 
which are mentioned in the course of the long battle. 
No fresh combatants appear to have come in afterwards 
except Raksasas and Nagas. Each of tlie leading kings 
must therefore have brought not only his own soldiers 
but also contingents summoned from surrounding tribes 
which acknowledged his overlordship. This is stated 
expressly with reference to certain of the kings, such as 
Yuyudhana, Drupada, Virate, Bhagadatta, and Sudaksina, 
in the following list : and it would .seem from such state- 
ments, not oidy that the kings brought contingents from 
subordinate tribes, but also that .some of them, .such as 
Yuyudhana and Drupada, had bodies of mercenaries. The 
leading kings on each side then were these. 

Two lists are given of tho.se on the Pandavas' sided and 
they name — (1) Yuyudhana Satyaki " of the Sfitvatas, with 
an army of soldiers, many of whom were from \ai-ious 
countries; (2) Cekitana'D (3) DhrsUiketu, king of Cedi'; 


* vi, :I6S1 ; i, 3816; Y, 199. - v, l7-2-n(); ix, 310-11. 

2 An iiksauhini is stated to coni|inse 21.870 c-iianots, 21.870 eleiihants, 
6.5,610 cavalry, and 109,3.50 foot-soldier-, (i, 293-8). I'hesc arc inipossible 
numbers, even including c.am]>-fnllruvers. Another reckoning is giveii in 
V, ,5264- (, where it is stated that the term ak.s,iuhiiu was commonU' used 
as more or less s\monymous with the names for smaller bodies of troo|is. 

■> V, .570-83 and 2233-.54. > He was a Vrsin, v, -2006, 7645. 

® He was of the Vrsnis, vi, 371.5; and of the Satvatas, vi, 3718-20. 

’ Son of Sisupala, v, ,59tJO. 
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(4) Jayatsena, or rather Sahadeva/ son of Jarasandha, 
king of Magadha ; (5) Drupada, king- of Pahcala, whose 
army comprised soldiers from various countries, with all 
his princes and sons ; (6) Tirata, king of Jlatsya, who 
brought mountain (parvatiya) chiefs in his train; and 
(7) either the king of Pandya with troops of various kinds 
from the sea-coast countries, or live Kaikeya brother- 
princes,'^ of whom Yrhatksattra was chief ® (for there is 
a difference between the two lists). 

On the Kauravas’ side were ^ — (1) Bhagadatta, king 
of Pragjyotisa, with Cinas and Kiratas in his force ; 
(2) Bhurisra^■as, son of Somadatta ® ; (3) vSalya, king of 
Madra ; (4) Krtavarman Hardikya with Blaojas, Andhas, 
and Kukur’as ® : (5) Jayadratha ' and other kings of Sindhu 
and Sauvira; (6) Sudaksina, king of Kamboja,® with an 
army containing Yavanas and fiakas ; (7) Nila, king of 
Mahismati,® with troops called Nilayudhas from Daksina- 
patha : (8) and (9) the two kings of Avanti, Yinda and 
Anuvinda,^'’ each with an aksauhini : and (10) live brother- 
princes of the Kaikeyas, of whom Yinda was chief. 


* Javatsena is named expressly, v, 577 ; but he is placed on the 
Kauravas' side, t, 2503, vi, <r23, and was killed on that .side bj- 
Abhiinanyu, viii, 120. Jayatsena, therefore, in the first pa.ssage would 
seem to he an error for Sahadeva. see p. .'ilG below. 

- Painlva is mentioned in v, 578-!), and the Kaikeya princes in 2240. 
Both were on the l’andava.s' side and are often mentioned. The former 
was a reiEcning king, and the latter were ])rinoes ousted from their 
kino-dom, see p. 317 below ; yet the Kaikeya prince is said to have led an 
aksauhini, vi. 300t>. ^ vii, 9,2-3, 3971, 5021. 

* V, 5,S3-95, with 2242-54 : vi, 622-4 are corrupt. 

V. 5742 ; vi, 3730-4. 

“ He was a Bhoja, v, 22.52, 5737 : vii, 4429 : and a Satvata, vii. 3253. 

‘ He was son of Vrdrlhaksattra, king of Sindhu, vii, (1258-03; and was 
more es])e('ially king of Sindhu, v, 218(1 : vii, (12(55-0. 

i. 0995 ; v, 5274-5. “ v, 5751. 

vi, 3051 : vii, 3082-94. They must he distinguished from two of the 
Kaikeva princes of the same names who were on the same side. The 
two Avanti kii!g,s were killed by Arjuna, vii, 3082-94. The two Kaikeya 
princes were killed by Sfityaki, viii, 50,, 521-2. 

“ v, 594 ; viii, 492. See last note. 
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Eeasons are given why these various kings took one 
side or the other, and those which influenced some to side 
with the Panda^■as may he considered flrst. 

Drupada, king of Pahcala, was father of Draupadi, and 
so the Pandavas’ father-in-law. He was therefore deeply 
interested, and brought with him his ten sons, including 
Sikhandin,! and all the Piliicala princes who were headed 
by Dhrstadyumna.- They belonged to two families called 
the Srnjayas ^ and Somakas,^ which are often mentioned 
in the course of the battle. Virata, king of Matsya, was, 
as already mentioned, bound to the Pandavas by gratitude 
and intermarriage. Krsna was, as already mentioned, 
attached to the Pandavas by consanguinity, marriage, and 
close friendship, yet both parties had been his friends : “ 
and though he did not take an active part in the fighting 
he warmly supported the Pandavas' cause, and advised and 
encouraged them to the utmost. His kinsmen Yuyudhana 
Satyaki “ and Cekitana ' were not constrained by any 
connection with Duryodhana. and joined the Pandavas 
with all their forces. But his brother Balarama, feeling 
the difficulty of his position more acutely than Kr.sna, 
refused to take any part in the contest and withdrew 
altogether.® With the other Yadavas there came to the 
Pandavas’ aid Purujit Kuntibhoja, who was king of Kimti- 
rastra,® for he was a cousin of Krsna's father, Vasude^■a, 
and had adopted as his daughter Yasudeva’s sister Kunti, 
the mother of the Pandavas. 

A brief account of political events that are mentioned 
will explain much of the reasons that influenced other 
kings. Jarasandha, king (jf Magadha, had established 

1 V, .5100, 7397-7407, 7494-.5. 

- i, 7174 : V, 5100, .51ag, .5324, 7.59S. Draupudi's lirother, v, 2891, 

“ V, t)4, 90. ■* i, 7174 : v, (iKl-2. ^ 92, 140 -1, l.5S, 5.342. 

•> ii, 125 ; v, 008, 5101, .58,82, 704.5. ' v, 5l(ji ; vi, 371.5. 

® V, 5347-9, 538; ; ix, 1909-84. Both Bhiina and Duryodhana ha<l 
been his pupils in the art of arms, y, 5340-7. 

V, 5103, .5922 ; yi, 834, 1740. 


i, 4382-3. 
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a supremacy over the kings in Eastern India, Madhyadeia, 
and Central India, and his special cidherents were Sisupala, 
king of Cedi, Vakra, king of Karusa, the kings of Vahga 
and Pundra (or Paundra)d Karna, king of Aiiga, was 
his ally, for he had given Karna that kingdom,- and 
Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa, was subservient to hiind 
Bhisinaka, king of the Bhojas in Bhojakata and called 
king of Daksinatya, submitted to Jarasandha, and separated 
from his kinsmen, viz., the other tribes of the Bhojas.* 
The Kurus under Bhisma were Jarasandlia’s allies, and 
the Andhakas and Vrsnis were brought into subjection by 
skilful policy.® Purujit Kuntibhoja, the Pandavas’ maternal 
grand-uncle, maintained some independence in the west of 
the Dekhaii.® Onty eighteen families of Bhojas, who 
were settled in the neighbourhood of Mathura, under 
Krsna's leading stood out against Jarasandha’s ascendancy.’^ 
These political developments unsettled many tribes and 
nations in Madhyadesa, and some of them are said to 
have shifted their position westwards.® In the turmoil 
Krsna found full scope for his genius. Kaihsa, who 
was of the Bhoja race,® married two daughters of Jara- 
sandha and became his vassal ; and strengthened by the 
alliance established himself in Mathura** and tyrannized 
over all his kinsmen. Krsna, forming a small combination, 
killed Kaihsa,*- and placed Kaihsa’s father Ugrasena on 
the throne at Mathura*’; and this deed provoked Jara- 
saiidha's persistent hostility against him.** Jarasandha 
took up arms against him, but was foiled for a time. 
Afterwards, however, Krsna and his adherents fled in fear 
to the extreme west and established themselves at Dvaraka.*® 


' ii, 571-84. - iii, 15052 ; xii, 134-5. ” ii, 579-80. 

■* ii, .585-8, 1115-16 ; v, 5350-1. = v, 2054-6. 

li, 580-1. ' ii, 589. ” ii, 590-3. 

» vii, 388. *" vii, 387. '* xii, 12954. 

■- li, 594-8 ; vi, 2609. v, 1885. ’* ii, 761. 

ii, 599-625, 631-2. 
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Wlien the Paiulavas begiiii their reion and aimed at 
independence and supremacy, tiiey had to reckon tirst with 
Jarasandha,^ and Bhima with Arjuna and Ki>na killed 
him.'- They in.stalled his son Sahadeva " in the kingdom 
of Magadha, and Sahadeva made friendship with Krsna 
and the Pandavas.^ The confederacj’ then fell to pieces. 
The Ahgas, Yaugas, Pundras, and other nations in Eastern 
India stood apart under the hegemony of Kama, king of 
Ahga,'‘‘ and Bhagadatta became independent in Piagjyotisa. 
The Cedis and Khrusas formed a separate group undei’ the 
leadership of Sisupala, king of Cedi ; and Bhismaka 
regained his independence, and became friendly to the 
Pandavas.® The most formidable king then ^\•as ►Sisupfila, 
and Krsna killed him." Sisupala’s son Dhrstaketu became 
king of Cedi,® and he and the Karusa kings followed 
Krsna’s lead : and there was moreover a bond of con- 
sanguinity, for Sisupala’s mother was sistei- to Kr>na's 
father and the Pandavas’ mother Kunti.'-' The Cedis and 
Karusas therefore sided with the Pandavas in the great 
war.^® Bhismaka’s son Rukiuin, whose si.ster Kr.sna had 
married,^^ offered his support first to the Pandavas and 
afterwards to the Kauravas, but not being appreciated bv 
either at his own estimation withdrew from the contest. 

In Magadha itself Jara.sandhas fall produced dis.sension, 
and Sahadeva, though placed on the throne, did not 
apparently acquire more than the western part of the 
kingdom ; for two other kings of Magadha are mentioned. 
Dandadhara and Dainla,'-' who reigned in Jarasandha's 

' ii. (i2.3-33. - ii. 920-30. 

ii, 594-5, 884, 90'2 ; v, *23*25 ; xiv, *243<i-44. 

■* ii, 902-0. = ii, l.yJ7. i. ii_ j 

^ ii, 1584 ; v, (189-71. v, 599t». 

^ ii, 1508 ; v, 59lX). Nakulii also married Dhcstaketu's sister, i, 3831 ; 
iii, 898. 

V, 809. V, ISSl, 5380. 

V, 5306-87. He ruled over Bliojas anrl Aluikii.s, two tribes of the 
Yadavas, v, 5350-1, 5388. 

1“' ii. 1090-1 ; viii, 688-704. 
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capital, Girivraja ^ (which was in the eastern part of the 
country), and are distinguished from Jarasandha’s son.'- 
Sahadeva 'had a brother, Jayatsena or Jayasena,® wlio 
seems to liave possessed some sov'ereigntj". Sahadeva 
sided with liis friends Krsna and tlie Pandavas.-^ and the 
two otlier kings, Dandadhara and Daiida, naturally took 
the opposite course.® So also did another Magadha prince 
named Jalasandha,® and Jayatsena seems to have done 
the same." 

Similar reasons are apj)arent why the five Kaikeya 
princes and the Pandya king joined the Pandavas. The 
former had been ousted from the Kaikeyas,® for there was 
a contest between two families of royal cousins, each 
consisting of five brothers.'' They had been worsted, and 
were therefore in a position similar to that of the Pandavas. 
They were also friends of the Pfindavas.'^® Tlie victorious 
princes were close neighbours of the Sindhu.s, Sauviras, 
and Madras, and would naturally have gone with them in 
supporting the Kauravas ; the ousted priirces would 
naturally have sympathized with tire Pandavas, and have 
joined them in the hope of regaining their own kingdom. 

As regards the Pandya king Sarangadhvaja, there 
appears to have been some connection between his royal 
house and JIathura. and it is .said he made friendship with 
Krsna,^- and was a devoted admirer of the Pandavas.’^® 


> viii, : and ii, S09-10. Pmi. - ii, 1(190-2. 

" V, 201-t : vni. 120. ^ v, 2014, .■)32."i. v. .rTfH. 

“ V, 2.504, 5793, where read Magadha for Madhava : vii, 4573-92. 

' V, 2503 ; viii, 120, where he is said to have heen killed hi’ Ahhiinanyu. 
Both Sahadeia and .Tayatseiia are mentioned in v, 2014. Jayatsena is 
named in v, 577, 2014 as having joined the raiulavas, hat tins seems 
erroneous. The |ioint. however, is not inuiortaiit ; wliat is important is 
that the Magadhas weie divided : the western took the Panclavas' side 
and the eastern the Kauravas' ...ide. See p. 313. note 1. 

» Or Kekaya, vi, 3501-3. “ v, (i()4, 2248 ; viii, 168-9. 

iii, 402. " Sne p. 319. 

vii, 1010-20. V, 607, 5918. 
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Turning now to the leading kings who joined the 
Kauravas, the foregoing explanations show in part why 
those of them who lived in Eastern and Central India were 
hostile to the Panda vas and Krsna ; and further reasons 
are found as follows. 

Karna was an intimate friend of Duryodhana and one 
of his most trusted advisers C in fact, it was his ill advice 
and that of Sakuni, king of Gandhara, that forced on the 
great contest.- He was also a determined rival in arms 
of Arjuna.-^ He therefore led his own Aiiga troops * to 
Duryodhana's aid, and brought in the kindred nations of 
Eastern India, namely, the Vangas,* and also the Kalingas 
under their king Srutayudha.® 

Bhagadatta. king of Pragjyotisa, is said to have cherished 
the kindliest feelings towards the Pandavas ' ; yet he may 
afterwai'ds have been induced by his friendship for 
Jarasandha to entertain resentment against them and 
Krsna, and so to join the Kauravas. It is stated, moreover 
(though in fabulous form), that there had been hostilities 
between Krsna and Pragjyotisa.^ 

Much of the strength of the Kauravas lay in the 
assistance which they received from the north--western 
countries. Jayadratha, king of Sindhu and Sauvira,'^ had 
married Dhrtarastra's daughter,^'' and had been defeated 
by the Pandavas in his attempt to cany off Draupadi.^^ 
He had, therefore, the strongest I'easons for supporting 

' iii, ITlti'J : vi, ItigO ; viii, 127-5, 1732. 

- V, 631-8, 23U3, 2414-16, 5409-10. ij,, 1717l_-2. 

■* viii, 863, 877-81. They are aLo sai<l to have been led by ^ome of 
their own mleceha kings (vii, 1142-5; viii, 877-80), who would have 
bieen Kama's vassals, 

' vi, 4102 ; viii, 863 ; yet Caiidrasena, son of Samiidrasena. is named 
on the Pfinclavas' side (v. .5911 ; vii, 1007) ; and they appear to have been 
kings of Vaiiga (ii, 1097-8 ; vii, ltHj7). 

•’ ii, 121 ; vi. 623, 657. t ii. ,580. 

^ ii, 1567-8 ; iii, 488 ; v, 1887-92 ; xii, 129-54-6. 
lii, 15618, 15635. i, 2/44-.5. " iii, L)raupadi-haraiia-p. 
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Duryodhana and opposing the Pandavas. He is said to 
have had the leadership of ten nations^ He would 
probably have summoned them to accompany him, and 
it is mentioned he had kings with him.- They are not 
specified, but, besides the Sindhus and Sauviras, it appears 
that among them were the kings of Gandhara,® Trigarta,^ 
Kulinda,® and Sivi,® and probably also Ambastha, none of 
whom are said to ha\'e brought in separate aksauhinis or 
armies to Duryodhana’s help. Some of these kings had 
besides piersonal reasons swaying them in the same 
direction. They will be noticed in order further on. 

Sakuni Saubala, king of Gandhara, was uncle of 
Duryodhana and other sons of Dhrtarasp'a, for his 
sister Gandhari was their mother.” He was also one of 
Duryodhana’s most intimate advisers, and was his evil 
genius.® He beat Yndhisthira in the gambling match.® 
With him came his son Uluka.’^® As he was a practised 
and unscrupulous game.ster, the names of Kitava, Kaitava, 
and Kaitavya were given to him and his son,^i and were 
also apparently applied to their followers.^- tiakunas were 
no doubt his followers.^^ 

Susarman, king of Trigarta, had been, as alreadj' men- 
tioned, an ally of Duiyodhana in the raid on Matsya, 
and had been beaten by the Pandavas. He was, therefore, 
a bitter foe to them, and his nobles banded themselve.s 
under an oath to slay the Pandavas.^'* 

fsalya, king of Maclra, joined the Kauravas in the way 
already described. That explanation is rather a lame 
one ; but, if he wa.s one of the kings who looked up 
to Ja^adratlia, lie may have yielded to Duryodhana's 
solicitation out of polic}". 

’ v’iii, 100-1. - See p. 313. ■'* iii, lo.W.l-ti. 

^ iii, l,lo93-4. iii, 15.-)94. " iii, l.tOP’-ei. 

' vi, 748, 1731-e, 3729. li, 1718-23, 1762-3, 2310-13 ; v, 2303. 

® ii, 2031, etc., 2313. vi, 3166 ; ix, 1328-33. ” v, 3412. 

vi, 689. 4808, 3648 ; vii, 184. i ' vii, 802. 

vii, 683-700. 
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The other leading kings from the north-west were 
Sudaksina, king of Katnboja, and the Kaikeya pi-inces. 
The case of the latter has been explained already. Xo 
reason is given why Sudak.sina joined tlie Kauravas. He 
does not appear to have had any personal feelings one way 
or the other ; hence it seems probable that he followed 
Jayadratha’s initiative. 

Duryodliana obtained gi'eat assistance also from the 
king-.s of Central India, namel}’, Krtavarnian. Xila, anil 
the two kings of Avanti. Krtavarnian’s conduct has been 
referred to already, but there appear to be no particular 
reasons why he and they took Duryodliana's part.^ One 
possible motive may be conjectured. The Yfidavas with 
their tribes had settled in Western India, and were pushing 
their way east and south into Central and Southern 
India. They must have been troublesome and dangerous 
neighbours, and Xila at Mahi.smati and the two kings 
of Avanti may naturally have ojiposed tlie Pandavas 
backed by Krsna ; but this does not explain Krtavarman's 
partisanship, more than sugge.sted above (p. 31]). 

Onlj’ one leading king from Madhyado.<a supported the 
Kauravas, namely, Bliurisravas, but it is difficult to make 
out his position. He was .son of Somadatta,- who M'as 
son of Vahlika,'^ who was son of Pratipa,^ brother of 
Jsantanu'’ and uncle of Bhisma." All these, therefore, were 
Kauravas,' and Vahlika and Somadatta are .said to have 
been alive at the time of the great war “ though it seems 
an impo.s.sibility. Vahlika is said to have resigned the 
kingdom of the Kurus to his younger brother Santanu 
and to have gone to his maternal uncle's fainilv, where 
he inherited a very prosperous kingdom.'' Xow his 

‘ It is said Nilti had had hostilities with yahailewi. v. .iT.ig, 

■’ V, r>J42: vi, .3730-4. = v, ggoti, 3402; vii, (ilCH -g. 

^ V, 093 : vii, 0934. ■’ i, 3797-S : v, .lO.I.'). •> 3800, 44g."). 

■ vii. 0000-7. 7230 ; viii, 100. ■* v, 093-4 ; vii, 0!»29-34. 

" V, 5033-08. as this an instance of snocession throug'h the mother ’ 
If so, the story shows both forms of succession existing side bv side. 
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mother was a Saivya princess/ and he would, therefore, 
presumably have become king of Sivi ; but there appear 
to be no indications connecting him with the iSivis. 
Other kings of Sivi are mentioned : thus a king Bivi or 
Baivya is referred to on the Pandavas’ side,- and Govasana 
Baivya is named on the Kauravas’ side * There was also 
a people called Yahlikas or Yahlikas, as will be noticed 
further on. The similarity of name is very striking, 
yet similarity in names is common in the Maha- 
bharata,’' and much stress cannot be laid on it so as to 
prove that king Yahlika was king of the Yahlika race. 
Bhurihavas’ vounger brother Bala dwelt among the 
Yahlikas ® ; yet a Yahlika king or Yahlika is said to have 
attended Draupadi’s svayamvara.® This could hardly 
have been Yahlika himself, for he was a very old man 
then, and if it was not he, then the Yahlika king was 
some one else. Further remarks will be offered about 
the Yahlikas, and it seems on the whole that the Yahlikas 
were different from king Yahlika and his grandson 
Bhurisravas. Wherever Bhurisravas’ kingdom may have 
been, he might, as of Kaurava lineage, naturally take 
Duryodhana's part : ^ and throughout the negotiations that 
preceded the battle Yahlika, Somadatta, and Bhurisravas 
are represented as closely connected with the Kaurava 
Court. 

Besides the foregoing leading kings, many other kings 
and princes and many other peoples are mentioned in the 
course of hostilities as lighting on one side or the other. 
It is necessary to examine these particulars in order to 
complete the list of countries and peoples which were 
arrayed on each side. This, however, is not always easy, 

^ i, 3707. “ V, 7)707 : vi, 834, 2070, 2088 : vii, 6608. ^ vi, 655. 

E.g". two princes iiiunetl Vxncla and Anuvinda, both among tlie 
Avaiiti»i and the Kaikeyas : see p. 313. 

'' vi. 750 : vii, 5097, 6002. 

" See also v, 4350. 


« i, 7001. 
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Ijecause verbal errors have crept into the text as regards 
both the names of kings and the names of people. Sonie- 
time.s two kings had the same name or names almost alike : 
moreo\'er, ditterent peoples had names which might easily 
be confused. Instances of this will be mentioned in what 
follows. 

The other kings, prince.s, and people on the Pandavas' 
side maj’ be taken first. We may put aside such warriors 
as Amitaujasd Jayanta,- Ksattradeva,^ K^attradharmand 
Satyajit,® Yudhamanyu and Uttamaujas,'’ Susarman or 
rather, apparently, Sudhanvan,” all of whom were Pancala 
princes attending on Drupada and Dhrstadyumna : Sata- 
nika,** Madiraksa,® Sankha,^® and Suryadatta,i^ who were 
Virata’s relatives ; Anadhrsti,^- who appears to have been 
a Yadava ; and other royal relatives of the leading kings. 
Certain other king.s are mentioned of whom it is difficult 
to assert anything precise, such as Drdhadhanvan,^® M'ho 
was a Paurava, and brought the Pauravas : Rocamana 
(or rather two kings of this name ; Satyadhrti Saucitti ; 
Seuavindu Krodhahantr and rirenimat,^® who were of 
Kuru lineage; and Giti'ayudha.-® There remain certain 
kings who had well-known territories. 

Thus, on the Pandavas’ side were Abhibliu,-i king of 
Kasi,-- and his .son ; Yasudana, king of Paiiisurastra ; 


•' V, .jSI02, 7ti46 ; vii, 9.),), 974. 
= V, .^oio. 

" V, ,")I(i3 : vi, vii, 1(XI2. 

* iv, 1012 ; V, 22:17. 

” V, 1014; V, 2237. 

i, 1)99.7 ; V, 7!)19. 

” V. .7921. 


1 r, 7903. - V, 7903. 

vi, 41.72 ; vii, 973-4. 

'' V. 7(324, 7(53H ; vi, 714, 83.3. 

^ IV, 1011 : vi, .5.341, 

iv, 1017 : V, 2237 ; vi, 2010. 

V, 71(34. 

“ vi, 2081, 2417. 

viii, 170. One was a Pai'icfila, wii, 27.3(3 ; and tlie other apparentlv 
a Cedi, viii, 274((. 

'■ v. 7910, 7(349 : vi. 4171 ; vii. 99o. v, .7912; vid, 182, 

V. 71(31, 7919, 7(3.70 ; vii, 990. v, .7909 ; vii, 100,3. 

v. 2007 ; vi, 2117 : vii, 3.72.8. 

Kfid-rfiia, vi. S34 ; Kimka, v, ,790(1-7 ; Kaha, v, 7917, 7070 ; 

41.71 ; vii, 97(1. Thi8 is -ometimes eonfusrd ivitli K.uieva. 

-■ V, 7().7o ; vi. 41.71 ; vii. 990. n, 1,884-7; v, 71(31, 7919; vii, 990. 


vi, 84(1, 
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Citrasena, king of Abhisara ^ ; and some iSaivya prince - 
whose position is not clear. No explanations appear to 
be given as to the motives that swayed these kings, yet 
something may be suggested by way of conjecture. The 
kinff of Kasi was Jarasandha’s neai’est neighbour and must 
have felt the full power of his arm, and it is possible 
he may have made his choice out of gratitude to his 
deliverers, Krsna and the Pandavas, for it is said that 
Babhru (Abhibhu ?), king of Kasi, formed a close friend- 
ship with Krsna.® And Bhima besides had married a Kasi 
princess.* 

In this connection notice must be taken of the Kosalas. 
They are mentioned as lighting both on the Pandavas’ 
side “ and also on the opposite side.® Yrhadbala or 
Yrhadratha is named as king of Kosala at this time," but 
the Solar dynasty plays a small part in this great contest, 
and would seem to have suffered an eclipse during this 
period. This would have been probably caused by Jara- 
sandha’s supremac}’. His power would have borne most 
hardly on the ea.stern part of Kosala, and it is said that 
the Eastern Kosalas abandoned their own territory through 
fear of him, and migi-ated southward.® Eastern Kosalas, 
moreover, are mentioned in the Southern region, and 
a Kosala king is referred to in conjunction with a king- 
dwelling on the Yenva (Wainganga).® IMay we not 
attribute the growth of Maliakosala or Daksinakosala to 
such causes - And I would further suggest that the 
connection between the two Kosalas began from Rama’s 
time, for Rama spent ten years of his exile at a liermitage, 
which seems (from .such indications as exist) to have been 
situated somewhoi-e in ChattLsgarh.*® Kasi plays a more 
important part than Kosala in the Mahabharata, and 

^ \ni, 520-7, 540-1. " See }>. o27 l>elo\Y. ' y, 800-7. 

■* i, 3829. ' vii. S77. 1004, 5009; yiu, 450. " Yiii. 804. 

~ See p. 320 below. ^ n. 590-2. ^ ii, 1117. 

Ramay. , Araii.-k., -xv, 5-28, ed. dorr. 
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would seem to liave reo-aiiied considerable influence after 
Jarasandha's downfall, so that it may have acs^uired 
supremacy o\'er Eastern Ko.sala, and it is \\'orthy of notice 
that where Kosalas are mentioned as fighting- on the 
Panda vas side they are sometimes joined with the Kasis. 
The king of Kosala went with the Kauravas,^ but a body 
of Kosalas, probably from the eastern portion of the 
country, came to the Pandavas’ help, and probably also 
did so ill connection with the king of Kasi. They were 
led by a chief of their own.- 

A large number of miscellaneous races are also mentioned 
on the Pandavas’ side, and, as no .special allusion is made 
to their kings or chiefs, it would .seem that, as already 
noticed, they consisted merel}' of contingents summoned 
to attend their overlords. If .so, their appearance at the 
battle would not have anj’ ethnological .significance. They 
are the following : — 

The Prabhadrakas. This word means ‘very hand.some.' 
It i.s u.sed generally by itself^ or in apposition to Pahcalas,^ 
but once with Kekayas^ and once with Kambojas'^; and 
once again it is used with the word ‘youths.’" It seems 
to mean a band of youthful nobles ; and where used bv 
itself appears to refer to the Pahcalas (‘specially. 

Pataccaras.® They were connected witli the Matsvas,'-’ 
and so would have followed the Ilat.syas' lead in joining 
the Pandavas. The 3Iatsya king is .said to have brought 
mountain chiefs in his train they must have come fnmi 
the northern part of tin- Paripatra ,M(juntaius (the Aravalli 
Hills), and such the Pataccaras may have been. 

Hasarnas.^^ They are alscj mentmned as being on the 
Kauravas side,^" but that is pi-obably erroneous, because 

1 Seep. below. vii, 10((4. • v, ; vi, .tlOO ; vii, ned. 

-* V, -2-2(14, 51.53, .5,S9.3 ; vi, 241(i. ' vi. ■2022. 

” vii, 99-2. ‘ V, 1342. vi, 2(KS1. 

" ii, 590-1, 1108 ; iv, 11-1-2. i" .S,,,. j, ;ji;j 

“ V, 4749. vi, 2102 ; viii, 8G4. 
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their king is said to have been on the Pandavas’ side/ and 
it would liave been natural for him to take that course. 
Drupada’s son Sikhanclin married the daughter of the 
Dasarna king,- and the Dasarnas ■would probably have 
acknowledo-ed the king of Cedi as their suzerain, and 
joined his army. 

Draviclas,^ Colas,'* Keralas,® and Kancyas (or people of 
Kanci) are also mentioned, and the hrst and last of these 
are also mentioned on the opposite .side.*^ None of these 
names are of real significance, because they probably 
represent mere contingents of troops drawn from such 
peoples, and any such contingents may have been 
comprised either in the Pandya king’s army or in that 
of king Nila, or even in both. 

iSalveyas also were on the Pandavas’ side.® They were 
apparently different from the Salvas (who will be noticed 
among the Kaura\as’ allies), and had been allies of the 
Matsyas ® ; thus they might naturally follow the Matsyas’ 
lead. 

A number of petty tribes are also mentioned on the 
Pandavas’ side, namely, Nakulas,** Ladakas and Madakas,** 
Hundas,*- ISaravas,*® Tittiras,*'* Tumbumas,*® Vahikas,*® and 
Taiiganas *" ; while others are mentioned on both sides, 
namely, Daserakas,*® Kiratas,*® Kulindas,-® Nisadas,^* and 
Kundivisas or Kaundivrsas.-* The Taiiganas and Vahikas 
came from the outer northern frontiers of India. The 

I vi, 2080, 4271-6. v, 7418-20. ^ viii, 454, 2304. 

^ viii, 455 ; vi, 2084, where Cotlhr:is should probably be Colas. 

■' viii, 455. 

” viii, 459 ; but probably Ka-sis or Ka.syas should be read here. 

' V, 5510, 5555. * v. 2138, 5652. * iv, 972. 

vi, 2084. " vi, 2083. vi, 2081. 

vi, 2084. ** vi, 2084. 2084. 

II vi, 2084. 11 vi, 2083. 

11 vi, 2080 ; and 2409, 5483. m vi, 2080 ; and v, 584, 7609 ; vi, 753. 

I* viii, 4308, etc. ; and 4328. 

■ HI vi, 2081 ; viii, 2.304 ; and vi, 2239-49, 5484 ; viii, 779. 

-1 vi, 2083. vi, 2410. 


J.B.A.S. 1908. 
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Kulindas and Kirates occupied the southern slopes of the 
Himalaj'as, the former from about Kuhi eastward to Nepal, 
and the latter from there to the extreme east. All the.se 
tribe.s may have furnished bands which followed Drupada 
or the Kaikej'a princes to the Pandava.s' .side, or hand.s 
which attended the kings of Trigarta and Pragjyotisa 
on the other .side. Tumbuma.s and Nisadas probably came 
from the Vindhya Mountains, and may have accompanied 
the Karusas or the Avantis. The rest of these petty 
tribes cannot be localized except conjecturally, but may 
well have owned some allegiance to one or other of the 
leading kings, and so have been summoned to attend. 
None of them, however, are of importance in this inquiry. 

We may next consider the other king.s and peoples on 
the Kauravas’ side. Here also we may put aside Bhisma, 
Drona, Krpa, Asvatthaman, and others, who were Dhrta- 
rastra’s grand-uncle and ministers, and all his sons. 

From Eastern India came the Kalingas, who are often 
mentioned,^ under their king i^rutayudha, who has been 
referred to already. The Vahgas - also accompanied Karna, 
and with them went also contingents from the Paundras 
(or Pundras),® Tamraliptakas,* Utkalas,® Muiida.s,'^ and 
Maladas.'^ The Eastern Magadhas have been mentioned 
above. All these may be included under the term Priicyas,® 
which appears to be used in its general meaning.” 

From Madhyadesa came the Kosalas under their king 
Yrhadbala or Yrhadratha,^- as mentioned above,^-^ and with 
them were probably associated some Yidehas and Yrkas.^’’ 
The Yatsas must also be included among the Kauravas’ 
allies. They are mentioned, though Matsyas are more often 

* vi, 062, 668, 070, 22,30-4, 2249-,')0, 2409. 31.32, .IISS ; viii, 804, 882. 

- See p. 318 above. vii, 802 ; viii, 803. ^ viii, 863, 882. 

= viii, 882. '■ VI, 2410. " vii. 183. 

" V, .3.510, .5.5,55 ; vi, 604, 0.89, 2141, 2,584, 2646 ; viii, ,Sti3. 

viii, 138. See ji. 330, note 7. lo viii. 804 ; vi, .38.55. 

n V, 576.5 ; vi, 1683-4, .3534, 3.S.5.5, ,532.5. v, 7012. 

“ See p. 323. '■* vi, 5483. 1“ vi. 2100. 
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named. ^ Matsya is probably a mistake, because the Matsyas 
with their king Virata were deeply pledged to the Pandavas’ 
support as explained above.- The name Vatsa should no 
doubt be read in all these passages, and as it is also 
written Vatsya and Vatsya® the confusion would be easy. 
The Vatsas * and Vatsabhumi are correctly mentioned ® ; 
they were an important nation, and their king attended 
Draupadi’s svayamvara.® 

The Surasenas are a people often named on the Kaurav-as’ 
side." They were closely connected with Mathura, and 
both Kaihsa, who reigned in Mathura, and his younger 
brother Sunaman, who was king of Surasena, were killed 
by Krsna.® The Surasenas, therefore, had strong grounds 
for opposing Krsna and the Pandavas.® 

From the north-west came Ambasthas, Si vis, Va^atis, 
and Vahlikas. The Ambasthas^® were under their king 
6rutayus,^^ and the Sivis under their king Govasana 
Saivya.^® Govasana had married his daughter to Yudhi- 
sthira,^^ and might have been expected to support him ; 
indeed, a ^air'ya prince is often referred to on the Pandavas’ 
side.^® But the Sivis are always mentioned on the 
Kauravas’ side, and it is difficult to account for that 
prince on the opposite side. It would seem that the Sivis 
and Ambasthas were dominated by Jayadratha and his 
confederate kings, and followed his lead.^® With the Sivis 

^ V, 5510, 555.5 ; vi, 688, 7.5-, 2405. 

- Cotiver.sely. Vatsas are mentioned on the Pandavas’ side erroneously 
for Matsyas, vi, 2084. 
vii, 306 ; xiii, 1951. 

^ ii, 1084 : vi. 2084 ; viii, 237 ; xiii, 1946. 

“ iii, 1.5245 ; v, 7351. ® i, 7002. 

^ vi, 688, 2097, 3294, 5485 ; vii, 183, 799. “ vii, 387-9. 

“ The Hari-Vaiiisa gives fuller particulars, 
vi, 688, 750, 2.584, 4340, 5485. vi, 2584, 2647 ; viii, 107. 

V, 7609 ; vi, 688, 2104, 4.S09, 5485, 5648 ; viii, 1077. 
vi, 655, 4501 ; vii, 1789-91, 3528, 3552. i, 3828. 

V, 5707 ; vi, 834, 2088, 2079, 2117 ; vii, 1008, 6698. 
iii, 15581-7, 15602-5. 
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are almost alwaj^s associated the Yasatis,^ and the two 
appear to have been two tribes composing one kingdom. 

The Vahlikas or Vahlikas are often mentioned.- Their 
position has been already discussed in part, and on the 
whole it would seem that they were diti’erent from king 
Yahlika, who was a Kaurava.* In addition to what has 
been said above, it may be noticed that they were closely 
related to the Madras, so that the two seem to have 
almost formed one nation.^ Being so closely connected 
with the Madras, they would naturally have accompanied 
the Madras to help the Kauravas. 

Pancanadas ® would have formed a local contingent from 
the junction of the live i-ivers of the Panjab, and would 
have been included among or have gone with the Sindhus 
and Sauviras. 

Belonging to the same group of nations, no doubt, were 
the Abhisahas or Abhisahas.'' They are generally linked 
with ourasenas, Sivis, and Yasatis, and probably came from 
the eastern border of the Panjab. They were distinct from 
the Abhisaras, who sided with the Panrlavas as has been 
noticed. So also the Yaradhanas or rather Yatadhanas.’ 

From the near west came the 8alvas.® Tlieir king had 
been a friend or even brother of .Sisupala, kino- of Cedi 
and took up arms against Krsna on Sisupala’s death.® 
There was bitter hostility between them, and Krsna killed 
him.i® It was natural, therefore, that the Halvas should 
go against him and the Painlavas, and under their kino- 
Ugrakarman they attended the Kaikeya princes.^^ 


' V, 7609 ; vi, 688, 2104, 2.584, 48C»9, .548.5, .5648. 

V, 2-289, 7607 ; vi, 1707, 3-29.3, 5484 ; vn, 973, 4818 ; viii, 779. 

* See p. 321 above ; but compare v, 2289 ; vi, 3,533, 4666. 

^ 1 , 2696, 4426-7. ® vi, 7.50, 2406. 

® vi, 688, 5485, 5648 ; vii, 32.54, 3339, 7-207 ; viii, 127. 

" vi, 2405. 

® V, 5510 ; vi, 688, 752, 3169, 5485, 5649 ; viii, 1077. 

3 iii, 615-18, 637. iii, 619-889. n v, 2-249 ; viii, 131 
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From the south-west of Madhyadesa came the Malavas. 
They are mentioned sometimes simply as such/ and some- 
times as '• Western and Northern Malavas.” - Ksudrakas 
are also named/ and sometimes both are referred to 
together as Ksudraka -malavas * ; but Ksudraka-inalavas 
were apparently distinct from Malavas, for both are named 
in one passage.^ It is difficult to distinguish them further. 
They and also the Salvas attended the Kaikeya princes.® 

From the south came the Andhras or Andhrakas/ and 
also the Andhakas.® Andhas are mentioned,® but this name 
is probably a mistake for Andhras or for Andhakas. These 
would go respectively with the Kukkuras or Kukuras.^^ 
The Andhakas and Kukuras with the Bhojas, Vrsnis, etc., 
were Yadava tribes, and might have been in Krtavarman’s 
army.^- The Andhras and Kukkuras were Dravidian tribes 
in Central India, and might have been among the Daksi- 
natyas whom Nila, king of Mahismati, brought. 

There were besides the Nisadhas,^'* Vidarbhas,^® Traipuras,^® 
Kuntalas,^" and Mekalas,*® all of which may have accom- 
panied the two Avanti kings and Nila. All would be 
included within the general designation of Daksinatyas, 
which are also named separately.’^® The Nisadhas were 
not under any king apparently. The Kuutalas may have 
come from two places, for there were two countries of this 
name ; one was apparently the region between Bellary and 
Belgaum, and the other near Chunar, south of Benares. 


* vi, 3852 ; viii, 137. ® vi, 4808, 5484, 5648 ; vii, 183. 

=* viii, 137. ■* vi, 2106, 2584, 2646, 3853. 

= vi, 3852-3. “ V, 2249. 

‘ ii, 1175 ; iii, 12839 ; vii, 122 ; viii, 779. 

^ ii, 767 ; iii, 15654 ; iv, 2360 ; v, 1885, 3043. 

^ V, 586 ; rend Andhakas. ii, 1872 ; vi, 2097. 

" ii, 767 ; V, 586 ; xii, 8457. He had Bhojas, viii, 780. 

viii, 780. ” vii, 1437 ; viii, 864, 882. 

vi, 2103. vi, 3855. vi, 2102 ; viii, 779. 

*■'* viii, 864, 882 ; and vi, 2103, 3855 (where the reading is ilelakas). 
v, 5510, 7608 ; vi, 3852 ; viii, 863. 
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These latter Kuutalas and the Mekalas would have gone 
with the Andhras. 

There remain a number of petty tribes which came from 
all quarters to the Kauravas, and they may be considered 
according to their grouping. 

Paradas ^ and Praticyas - would have come from the 
western confines of the Panjab, and the Varvaras from 
there or from the north. From the eastern limits of the 
Panjab round to Malwa were scattered the aboriginal tribes 
of Sudras® and Abhiras,^ and they would have attended 
Jayadratha and the king of Salva. Praticya is used in 
a general sense.® 

Pracyas are mentioned generally,® and appear to have 
included all tribes that came from Eastern India. The 
name is used in a general sense." 

From the slopes and valleys of the Himalayas came the 
Pulindas,® Haihsapadas,® Karnapravaranas,^® and Vikarnas.^^ 
All these would have been comprised within the term 
Udicyas, which is also used in a general sense. 

Other insignificant tribes named on the Kauravas' side 
were Asvatakas,^^ Cicchilas,^-* Culikas,^® Recakas,^® VikufijasV 
Nandas and Upanandakas,i* Manibhadrakas,^*^ Simhalas,-® 
Yamana-kosalas,-’^ Venikas,-- Mavelakas or IMavelvakas.-^ 
Tundikeras,-^ and Lalitthas.-® The first three may have 


^ vi, .SS.IS. * V. 7008 

vii, 1.83, 798. ■* vii. 79.S. 

^ V, 800, 7008-9 ; viii, 3.511, 3.524 : i.x, 2.S. 

•’ viii, 138. See ji. 320. note 8. 

' V, 890, 7008-9 ; viii, 3.511, 3.524 ; i.x, 28. 

* V, .5510, 5.555 ; vi, 38.53 ; viii, 779. 

^ vii, 798. 1" vi, 2103. 

1“ V, 890, 7608-9; viii, 138, 3511, 3.524; ix, 28. 
vi, 3855. *’ vi, 3207. 

vi, 2410. ” vi, 2008. 

-0 vii, 798. VI, 2105. 

vii, 092 ; viii, 138 ; they may iierhap.s he 
(i, 2304 ; ii, 1272). 

^ vii, 091 : viii, 138. 


; vi, 089. 


vi, 2105. 
vi, 210.5. 
VI, 2007. 
VI. 2000. 
” vi, 2007. 
eonneuted with 


Mavella 


^ vii, 092; viii. 137. 
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come from the northern region, and the last four probably 
from the neighbourhood of the Vindhya Mountains and 
the \Yainganga. The Vamana-kosalas may perhaps mean 
the people of Daksina-kosala, but there are no indications 
regarding the rest. All those from the south would be 
included within the general description Daksinatya.^ 

From beyond the Himalayas came contingents of 
Yavanas,- Sakas,'^ Khasas,^ Tusaras,® and Daradas.® None 
of these appear to have been under kings of their own. 
The first two accompanied the king of Kamboja as already 
mentioned,' and the three others no doubt attended him or 
the king of Gandhara. All these also might be included 
under the general designation of Udicyas.® 

The only tribes remaining to be noticed are Raksasas 
and Nagas, and also certain Pisacas, which no doubt 
accompanied the former. Raksasas were arrayed on both 
sides. 

On the Pandavas’ side was Ghatotkaca, a Raksasa king,® 
who is said to have been the son of Bhima by the Raksasa 
princess Hiclimba.'® Her brother Hidimba lived in the 
forest in the north of Pancala,^- and was killed by Bhima.^® 
Ira vat, a Naga king,^^ also came to the Pandavas. He is 
said to have been the son of Arjuna by a Naga princess.'® 
Certain Pisacas are mentioned on this side.'® 

On the Kauravas’ side wore Alarabusa, a Raksasa king," 
and his kinsman Alayudha.'® Alambusa was bx’other of 

* V, 8yu, 7^08-9 : viii, 3.>H, 3o24 ; ix, 28. 

- V, 590, 7909 ; vi, 7.53, 2097, 3S5(> ; vii, 798. 

■* V, 590. 5.710 : vi. 753, 2408, .5(149. 

^ V, 5510, .5.5.55 : vii, 4S47 ; viii, 779. “ vi, 3297. 

" vi, 210(i, 5484 ; vii, 799 : yet some are mentiouerl erroneously on the 
Pamlavas’ side (vi, 2083, where Daradas should probably be Dravidas). 

' .See p. 313 above. 

'' 890, 7(i08-9 ; viii. 138, 3.511, 3524; ix, 28. 

vi, 2803-9, 3003-70. “ i. 0071-80. “ i, 5940, 5902. 
i, 5874-93, ,5927. i. 0030-8. “ vi, 1737-9, 3288, 3557, 3001. 

vi, 3977-80. '•i, 2083. 

■■ V, 5802 ; vi, 1711-13 ; vii, 7848-81. 


vii, 8004-10. 
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Yaka, whom Bhinia killed near Ehacakra,^ and son of 
data, whom also Bhima killed in the Himalayas, north 
of Pancala and Kosala.- He is also called a descendant 
of Rsyasrhga,® and if that person be the same as the 
Rsyasrnga who lived in the territorj' of Lomapada, king 
of Ahga,^ Alambnsa probably came from the forests 
bordering the River Kattsiki and Nepal.® He had, thei’efoie, 
a double blood-feud with the Pandavas, and naturally 
sided with the Kaui-avas. Pi&cas are also mentioned on 
the Kauravas’ side.® 

In locating the various nations and races in the accom- 
panying map, I have adhered to the views which I 
ventured to express in my translation of the ihirkandeya 
Purana, except in a few cases where further consideration 
has led me to modify them. 

We may sum up these results in the following way, 
leaving out of account all the insigniticant tribes which 
merely furnished contingents to the larger kingdoms, 
that were near them and that claimed some overloidship 
ovmr them. 

On the Pairdavas’ side were these : — 

From Madliyuxlem — Piincalas (with Raksa.sas or forest 
tribes from their north), Matsyas, Cedis, Karusas, Dasarnas, 
Kasis, Eastern Kosalas, and Western Dlagadhas, with 
various tribes dwelling in or near the Yindhya Mountains 
and Aravalli Hills. 

From the W^sf — all the Yildavas from Gujarat and from 
the territory east of Gujarat. 

From the NortJi-West — .some Kaikejms and Abhisaras. 

From the South — the Pandya.s, with contingents from 
the Dravidian races in the Karnatic. 

' vii, 40tio-76 ; i, 6104, 6-206, 6-291 -.5. “ vii, 785.1-8 ; in, 11.119 -22. 

vi, 4.1.52, 4570-.1. 4.184-.1. ■> iii, 9,990-10094. 

Modern belief, as Dr. Grierson tells me, ijluces Ksyasniga at .Singar, 
in the .south-east of the Gaya district, but I know of no authority for it. 

e vi, 3854. 
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On the Kauravas’ side were these : — 

From the Ead — the Eastern Magadhas, Yidehas, Prag- 
jyotisas (with Ginas and Kiratas), Aiigas, Yahgas, Pundras, 
Utkalas, Mekalas, Kaliiigas, and Andhras, ^Oth contingents 
from all the tribes bordering on them. 

From Madhyadfiki. — Snrasenas, Yat.sas, and Kosalas. 

From the Xortli-West — Sindhus, Sauviras, Madras, 
Yahlikas, Kaikeyas, Gandharas, Kambojas, Trigartas, 
Ambasthas, and iSivis, with contingents from the tribes 
all around them. 

From ih.e Xortli — hill tribes from all along the Himalayas, 
except from the north of Pancala. 

From the Wed — Salvas and Malavas. 

From Centnd Indio — the Yadavas from the country 
south and south-east of Baroda, Avantis, Mahismakas, 
Yidarbhas, Xisadhas, and Kuntalas, and contingents from 
the races bordering them in tlie Dekhan. 

We may summarize these conclusions further by 
contining our attention to the leading nations. Those 
on the Pandavas side were the Pancalas, Matsyas, Cedis, 
Karusas, Kasis, and \Yestern Magadhas fi-om Madhyadesa ; 
all the Yadavas from Gujarat and the country east of it ; 
and the Pandyas. On the Kauravas’ side were all the 
nations from North and South-Eastern Behar, all Bengal 
and West Assam, and all the region south of Bengal as far 
as the River Godavari ; the Surasenas, Yatsas, and Kosalas 
in Madhyadesa ; all the nations in the north and north- 
west with the tialvas and Malavas ; and the Avantis and 
all the nations of Central India. 

Stating these conclusions more generally still, we may 
say that the Pandavas' cause combined the Pancalas and 
all the kingdoms of South Madhyadesa (except the 
Surasenas and Yatsas) together with the Yadavas of 
Gujarat against the rest of Northern, Central, and Eastern 
India. Now the Yadavas of Gujarat are said to have been 
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ail oftshoot from those who dwelt in the country near 
Mathura ^ ; and the division of the contending parties may 
be broadly said to be South Madhyadesa and Paficala 
avainst the rest of India. This is a striking geiieralization. 
and it may not be without some signiticance, although 
reasons have been given why almost every individual 
nation made its particular choice of sides. But the 
ethnological \'alue of this general statement is diminished 
by three factors : first, the nations arranged on either side 
were certainly not all of the same stock ; secondly, it must 
be remembered that it was kings which brought their 
armies of subjects, and there are indications that kings 
were not always of the same race as the majority of their 
subjects, but that they belonged sometimes to dynasties 
which had conquered the countries and established them- 
selves in the soi'ereignty ; and thirdly, a powerful king 
commandeered contingents from neighbouring kingdoin.s 
and tribes which acknowledged his oveilordship. 

■ Instances of the last factor have been noticed in dealing 
with the smaller nations and tribes. As an instance of 
the first factor it i.s stated in genealogical chapters that 
the Karusas (to whatever race their king may have 
belonged) were of very different stock from their allied 
nations of 3Iadhyadesa. And on the Kaura\as' side it 
is certain that the nations of Bengal and Orissa were 
considered to be mlecchas, and were therefore wholl\' 
different from their allies of Madhyadesa and the north- 
west. As an instance of the second factor we may iwjte 
tliat Krsna and the tribes of Bhojas, Vr.-nis, Satvatas. etc., 
had established them.selves in Gujarat only a short time 
Ijeforo the war,- so that luiyudhaua and Cekitana must 
have brought alien subjects in their armies, and sometliine- 
of this kind is distinctly stated about thi‘ former's troops,' 
Similarly, on the Kauravas’ side it is clear that Karna, 


li, .iso-Bie. 


“ ii, 5S9-61t). 


See {). 31*2. 
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thouo’h kino- of Aiiga, -was not an Anga/ and yet, as Aiiga 
had the hegemony of the kindred nations of Vahgas, 
Kaliiigas, Pundras, etc., he brought all those alien nations 
to join in a war which did not concern them in the least. 

One further instance may be cited here as asserting 
a connection between several of the kingdoms that supported 
the Pandavas. Yasu, who was a Paurava, conquered Cedi 
and reigned over it, and also subdued the neighbouring- 
countries. He had five sons and established them as 
separate rulers in those countries, and two of them founded 
the dynasties of Cedi and Magadha.' By a fable, which 
is full of absurdities and chronological inconsistencies, it is 
fui’ther alleged that another son, whose sister was Satyav-ati, 
the grandmother of Dhrtarastra and Pandu, established 
a dynasty in Matsya.® 

The way in which each side marshalled its forces may 
be noticed. The Patnlavas’ centre was Upaplavya, the 
capital of Matsya,^ and the Kauravas’ centre was their 
own capital, Hastinapura. The hosts that assembled on 
the Kauravas’ side are said to have been so vast that they 
could not concentrate at Hastinapura, and thej’ stretched 
in a curve from the southern portion of the Panjab round 
tlie north of Kurukseti’a to tlie north of Paficala.® The 
Pandavas" allies concentrated in and around ilatsya.® 
The remarks made about each nation and an inspection 
of the blue and red tracts in the map will readily show 
how each probalily readied its position in these two 
conformations. When the negotiations failed the Painlavas 
marched north, drising in Duryodhana's outposts, and 
took up a position on the we.st of Kuruksetra." The 


' .7 airisiindha gave Ivariui tlie kiugiloiii of Ai’iga, see p. olo ; and, 
wliatevev we may think of Kania's allegeil pai-eiitage. it is certain tliat 
lie is always tre.ited as lieiiig of the same 'lock as the other actors. 
He had luleeeha kings under him in Aiiga, see p. 31S, note d. 

- i, ^334-t).i. • i, -2;771--2419, SSOl-Hi. ■* v, 101, 19(1, <),S,5, ,)l.‘)7-8. 

V, .390-(i01. “ V, -2241, 49.'>li, .5147-51. ■ v, 510.5-0, 5174-7 ; vi, 045. 
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Kaurava hosts closed in around the east of that region, 
and the battle was fought on the plain of Kuruksetra.- 
Some concluding remarks may be permitted by waj- 
of comment on the great war. The nations in and around 
the Panjab formed a very strong portion of the Kaurava 
confederacy, and the great battle by destroying their 
monarchs and armies would have seriously weakened their 
strength and gravely imperilled their stability. Xow it 
is worthy of notice that the introductoiy part of the 
Mahabharata describes how Ahhimanyu’s sou Pariksit was 
killed by the Xaga Taksaka who reigned at Taksasila in 
the Panjab, and how Pariksit’s son Janamejaya vampiished 
Taksaka and Taksasila. This is narrated in ridiculously 
fabulous form, yet there is one feature noteworthy in it, 
namely, that the Panjab kingdoms, whicli constituted so 
strong a bulwark in the great war, have all disappeared : 
the Naga Taksaka reigned over the Panjab, and came into 
direct conflict with Arjuna’s grandson and great-grandson 
who reigned on the Jumna. If one may hazard a conjecture 
on such a flimsy story, it is that the Nagas must have risen 
to power during the interval of weakness which followed 
the great battle and have conquered the kingdoms of the 
Panjab. 


V, 5310-11, 5407, 7013 ; vi, H45. 


- vi, 3. 
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XI. 

THE MODERN HINDU DOCTRINE OF WORKS. 

By G. a. GRIERSON, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., M.R.A.S. 

rpHE great mass of Hindus of the present day follow, 
and for nearly five centuries have followed, the 
religious doctrine of salvation by hhaJdi, or loving faith. 
This, although nominally based on the Vedas and 
Upanisads, is strongly opposed both to the advaita 
Vedantist doctrine of salvation by knowledge and to 
the Mimaihsa doctrine of salvation by works. Its very 
idea of salvation, a life of never-ending bliss near the 
Holy One, is i-adically different from that offered by these 
two schools. 

The hhaldi-school of religion is really, as is well known,' 
a descendant of the noble thoughts found in the Bhagavad 
Gita, and this is more particularly true as regards that 
part of the doctrine which treats of what we, in dis- 
cussions on Christianity, should call ‘ works.’ As it is 
as.sumed as the basis of belief that faith, and faith alone, 
can .save a man, the (question naturally arises as to what 
relation his good or evil works bear to his salvation. 

The controversy on this point has divided the Western 
Church since the dawn of Christianity, and it is interesting 
to note that the hA a -church of India has been troubled 
by exactly the same difficulty, mixed up, too, as with us, 
with the puzzle of predestination. In India, in this cult, 
we find two sharply opposed systems of belief, one known 
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as the ‘ cat ’ and the otlier a.s the ‘ monkey ’ school. The 
■ cat '-school, which holds the truth of what we should call 
the doctrine of ‘irresistible grace,’ teaches that Bhoijavut, 
the Hoh' One, saves the soul a.s a cat takes up its kitten, 
without free-will on the part of the latter. The ‘ monkey 
school, which holds to the doctrine of ‘ co-operative grace,’ 
teaches that the soul, in order to be saved, mu.st reach out 
and embrace the Holy One, as a young monkey clings to 
its mother. Xearly all the North Indian sects of the 
iAaA'ti-church are followers of the latter school, and it i.s 
natural that its adherents should investigate the que.stion 
of works, and diseus,s how far they are involved in the 
‘ clinging ’ which they believe to be necessary to sah'ation. 
We are familiar with the importance given to works in 
the Bhagavad Gita, and the subject is still treated in 
Northern India very much on the lines laid down by that 
poem, and, indeed, the modern teaching professes to be 
derived from it. 

As the subject is of interest alike for the comparative 
study of religions and for the comprehension of modern 
Hindu belief, I give in the following pages a tran.slation 
of two sections from the Bhakta-hdjKidru/na of Pratapa 
’Simha (written in 1860). Although the original has been 
printed more than once, I think it is better to offer a trans- 
lation rather than a summary in my own M'oi'ds ; for so 
little is known about the hhuJdi-cu\t in this country that it 
is important that tho.se who read the following pages may 
be certain that they have before them what the author 
actually said, and not a picture coloured by my own 
prepo.ssessions. I think that it is worth translating, for 
it gives very complete, if rather long-winded, explanations, 
and, although written iii Hindi, i.s by no means easy for 
the foreigner to undei-.stand unless he has made a special 
study of this side of India's religious speculation. 

The Bhal’fu -I'aljuidi'uniu is a version in modern 
language and a rearrangement of the famous Bhadda-inCda 
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of Nabha-dasa (circ. 1600 A.D.), Pratapa Sirtiha gives the 
lives of the various saints referred to in that work, and 
groups tliem, not in Nabha’s order, but according to their 
nisthds. A nistJul is literallj’ ‘a position’ or ‘attitude,’ 
and in the bhal-ti-cu\t it is a technical term, meaning the 
heading under which a saint is to be classed. Some saints 
are classed as being distinguished for a sense of duty, 
others as preachers, others for their devotion, others for 
their hymn-writing, others for their holy love, and so on. 
Each of these classes is a ni^thd. A saint may belong to 
several nisthds — a perfect saint belongs to all — but his 
classification depends on tliat characteristic which is most 
prominent from the point of view of the observer. 

There are twenty-four of these nisthds, and Pratapa 
Simha devotes a section of his work to the saints of each. 
To each section he prefixes an introduction describing the 
particular characteristic on which the nisfhd is founded. 
What are here translated are — 

(1) The introduction to the Dharma nisfhd, or that of 
which the characteristic is hhagavata-dharma, literally 
“ the morality of those devoted to the Holy One,” i.e. what 
M"e should call “ a State of Grace.” 

(2) The introduction to the Bharma-pmcdraka nisfhd, 
or that of Preachers of the Gospel of Grace. 

The introduction to the Dharma nisfhd deals directly 
with the question of works. It divides good works into 
two classes, viz., those that are done in the hope of a 
reward, and those that are done simply to be dedicated 
to the Hoi}’ One. The latter must be entirely free from 
self-interest, and are then the only works that are of 
any account towards salvation. This distinction between 
works which are interested {sahdma) and those, which are 
disinterested (niskama) fully agrees with the teaching of 
the Bhagavad Gltd. 
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But, to the believer in one and only means of .salvation — 
hhaldi. or faith — the fjiiestion arises how works, which are 
tlie antithesis of faith, can be a means of salvation. The 
answer is that they act only indirectly. Good works, which 
are di.sintere.sted, produce hhaldi, and it is this hhaldi, so 
produced, that wins release from the wearj" round of 
continual births and rebirths. 

This idea is further developed in the introduction to the 
Dha r raa-praedraha nldhCi. Here .special stress is laid on 
the value, both to the doer and to the hearer, of preaching. 
If the hhaldi-culi is to be counted as a form of Hinduism 
(and if it is not, there would be very few Hindus in India), 
few .statements .so inaccurate have been made as that 
Hinduism is not a niissionaiy religion. Here we have 
a form of belief which actually lives upon its missionary 
work. It igmores all caste and condemns no religion as 
utterly useless, and ever since its foundation its converts 
have increased in geometrical progi’es.sion. Every follower 
of the cult is, and if he is genuine must be, a missionary. 
Nor is the missionary field confined to existing forms of 
Hindu belief. The common statement that no 3Iusalman 
can become a Hindu is disproved by the fact that some 
of the greatest saints of the cult, men whose hymns are 
household words and are printed and sold by thousands, 
were converts from Islam. Others, such as Kabir and 
Prananatha, succeeded in forming important sects which 
absorbed many of the actual doctrines of that belief. As 
in Buddhism, what we may name the laity was not called 
upon to abandon caste or its old household worship. Kabir’s 
famous couplet — 

saha-se hiliye, saba-se miliye saha-ke lijiye nau, 

‘ha-jl,’ ‘hd-jl sahu-se hah i ye hasiye apane gCiCt — 


teaches universal tolerance, and similarly, in the translation 
below, we have Pratapa Siriiha urging us to encourage 
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our neighbour to study his own scriptures, whether they 
be those of our belief or not. And then, on the top of 
this great tolerance, there comes the mi.ssionary zeal for 
preaching faith in a personal God — a God whose name is 
of small import, whether it be Allah, or Rama, or Krsna, 
but always a God who has been incarnate as a man, who 
loves mankind and calls for mankind’s love. So long 
as this is believed and acted upon, to the bJiukti- reformer, 
a man mio-ht believe what else he liked. 

O 

Xo one, whether he admits tlie influence of early 
Christianity upon Indian thouglit or not, can fail to be 
struck by the great similarity to Christian teaching 
presented by much of what follows. We come over and 
over again upon arguments which for centuiies have been 
familiar to the West. They are seen amidst strange sur- 
roundings. Over all there hangs, like a pall, the Indian 
belief in transmigration, and, in other ways too, the light 
thrown by Eastern meditation gives us views which may 
seem to us to be distorted or strange. But it is a matter 
of illumination, not of substance, and it is good for us to 
learn that the conventional laws of perspective are not 
always the same in the Orient and in the Occident. 

Save for a few places where compression seemed 
desirable, my translation is as literal as is consistent with 
the genius of the English language. My aim, nevertheles.s, 
has throughout been to give the sense rather than to 
strive for verbal reproduction. I have endeavoured to 
represent the numerous technical terms by the same 
English words throughout, and have in each case gi\'en 
the original as well when there could be any doubt. In 
one instance I have not been literal ; the words bhuyavata- 
dhurnut have been translated ‘state of grace’ or ‘gospel 
of grace,’ as the context required. The literal meaning 
has been given above, but I think that the English 
technical term represents the force of the original more 
nearly than any verbal translation. The word Bhagavat, 

23 


J.E.A.S. 1908 . 
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by itself, I have throughout translated by ‘ the Hoh^ One,’ 
while, as in previous writing on the same subject, I have 
given ‘the Lord’ as the equivalent of Hurl. According 
to the 6/ta/i'f i-doctrine, the Hari-incarnation of ^'isnu has 
a very definite and special position in the theology of those 
who profess it. It is the thirteenth of the twenty-four 
(not ten) avatdras of the school. 


The First nistha : that of Morality and the State 

OF Grace. 

I how, first of all, to the mark of the elephant-goad'^ 
on the foot of the Lord Kr^na, inasmiLch as through 
meditation thereon that infiiriade elephant, the mind, 
is speedily brought under control. Then hov: I to the 
Fish- incarnation of the Holy One, which for the 
instriection of the wcaid taught religion to King 
Srutadeva^ and protected him by manifesting His own 
illusion. 

Morality (dhamna.) consi.steth of the conduct and of 
those good works (mbha karma) which are consonant 
with the Veda and with the Sfitras. Its opposite is 
adharma, or unmorality. To adopt conduct that is 
righteous and to abandon blameworthy deeds, is therefore 


1 The aukuia, or elephant-goad, is one ot the fortv-eight marks said to 
be on the feet of Vi.snu, each of which has a mc.s'tic meanimr These 
marks are the lines on the sole of the foot, and correspond to the lines on 
the hand that are still employed in this country for palmistry 

2 The Fish is the first of the ten well-known incarnations of Vismi 
According to the legend as ijre.served in Bha,,amtn Pnrmm, viii 24 'in 
this incarnation Visnu rescued the Wala from the demon Hay i<Tri’va ’uid 
saved Vaivasvata Manu in the Deluge. He also instructed VaivaU-ata 
ill religion. See the next note. 

a Satvavrata 

and Sraddhadeva (see Bh,,.,. P„., as above quoted). ■ .Srutadeva" in the 
text seems to be a slip tor ‘ Sraddhadeva.’ 
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entirely proper and in accordance with the commands of 
the Yeda, while the man that doeth works (karma) that 
are opposed to these commands goeth to Hell (naraka) 
and suffereth the pangs of the severest torture. Moreover, 
he undergoeth the ineflably terrible punishment of being 
subject to rebirths in eighty-four hundreds of thousands of 
bodies. From the pangs of Hell there may be release by 
efflux of time, but in the sorrows of return and departure 
in birth and death there is no cessation. For the return 
and departure are like unto the motion of the cups on the 
Persian wheel ever rising and sinking in their turns. 
So, under the influence of cause and eft'ect, each time that 
a man receiveth a human body, it is to him as it were 
a boat for crossing the ocean of existence to the haven 
of eternal rest, and he maketh an effort for his release 
from the bonds of his former actions ; but the skiff faileth 
to make the voyage, and he becometh once more bound in 
the same woe of further births. 

If, however, he remain devoted to the commands of the 
Gospel of Works (karma-sdstra, i.e. the Veda and Sutras), 
these works are like unto steps by the which he riseth 
quickly and easily to the highest station. If a man be 
Avithout hope from this, then verily is he without hope of 
salvation. It is true that some are of opinion that in 
doing works there is no love (pidfi), and invmnt false tales 
about the highest station,^ but such will themselves never 
reach perfection. Consider that the Holy One Himself 
becometh on occasions incarnate that He may reveal 
the Vedas or the Gospel of Works, and secure action 
(pravrtti). No man can succeed in gaining salvation 
without performing works. Doth He not say in the Gitd, 
“ I myself perform works. If I perform them not, others 
also would abandon them, and I myself should become the 


^ A reference to the ‘ cat ‘-school. 
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cause of the destruction of tlie world and of caste-inter- 
ininglings ” '{ ^ The holy Lord Raghunandana (i.e. Rilina- 
candra, an incarnation of the Holy One), after He had 
conquered Ravana, learned that that demon was by birth 
a Brahmana. Therefore, in order to expiate the sin of 
killing a Brahmana, He performed the aivamedlai sacrifice, 
and thus set not His foot beyond the lines laid down by 
the Gospel of Works. If the Holy One acted thus, then 
what is man that he should obtain release from this 
departure and return without performing works i 

If it be objected that works are material, while the soul 
of man is a spirit, and how can the material release the 
spiritual ? the answer is, just as a boat is a material thing, 
and yet, with the aid of the hands of the boatman, carrieth 
thousands across the stream ; or as a flight of steps is 
material, and yet without it no man can ever reach 
the upper story ; so are works. They are a help-means for 
crossing the ocean of existence. 

Again, let it be objected that if a man doeth good works 
and would enjoy their fruits, he must have a body where- 
with to enjoy them, and that, as a body is mortal and 
one day death must come, there will thus continue to be 
births and rebirths with no release. To this I rejjly that 
good works are of two kinds, interested {mkaum) and 
disinterested (ui.sLLnu). Interested works are those which 
are performed for the accomplishment of some wish. 
These certainly are the cause of departure and retuiu, 
because as soon as the word jitnn is written upon the 
fruits of these good works the man lea\eth that heaven 
which he had earned by them, and returneth to be born 


^ Bhayarad GUd, iii, 22-4: — 

yadi hy aham na rartCymn 
mama cartmdnuvartantH 
utsldfyur ime lOkd 
sarhkarasya ca kartCi s^ycim 


rarta tra ca karmani jj 
jdfu karmany nfmidrifah | 
manusydh^ Pdrfha, sarvakih || 
na kurydrn karma ccd ahadn | 
vpahanyam imah prajah H 
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again upon the earth.^ Disinterested - good works, on 
the other hand, are a cause of release and of ultimate 
salvation. They are those which are performed without 
any wish : that is to say. the man who perfornieth them 
never in any way desireth their fruits, but dedicateth 
these fruits to, and layeth tliem before the feet of, the 
Holy One. Now, the Holy One is imperishable, everlasting, 
and indestructible, and for this reason those fruits which 
have been dedicated to Him without any ulterior object 
also become themselves imperishable, everlasting, and 
indestructible. Then, in His mercy, the Holy One mani- 
festeth His nature in the heart of tlie man, or, in other 
words, begetteth therein a love and devotion for His 
gracious feet. Ju.st as, when some poor man offereth to 
a mighty king a gift worth but a few farthings, the 
king considereth not the value of tlie gift or the person 
of the giver, nor giveth in return something merely of 
the like value, but of his own bounty bestoweth liberally 
and removeth the poor man’s poverty for ever : or again, 
just as in this world a man giveth a present freely, nor 
asketh for its price, and the man who receiveth it feeleth 
gratitude within his heart ; so the Holy One, who is the 
diadem-jewel of those who know the value of gratitude, 
showeth His full recognition of that which is ottered to 
Him. For when love for tlie Holy One hath thus entered 


* It is hardly necessary to ])oint out that the ivhole of the above i.s 
written with a belief in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
Every work, good or bad, has its fruits. Bad works consign the 
performer, for a longer or shorter period, to one or other of the numerous 
hells, while good works exalt him to one or other of the numerous heavens 
under similar conditions. A man's fate after death (so far as it is 
dependent u})on works) is settled by the balance of the fruits of his good 
and bad works. These fruits, in course of time, become e.xhausted, and 
then he has to begin over again. When salvation is gained (in this 
system of belief) by faith {hhakti)^ the chain of cause and effect is broken, 
and there is no more rebirth. 

- ‘ Disinterested ’ [niskama) corresponds to what Bhay. Gitd, iii, 19 , 
calls amkta. 
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into the man’s heart and is fostered the due performance 
of the daily holy ceremonies, that love increaseth day by 
day until it hath no bounds, so that the heart becometh 
pure and in it is established a sure and certain Faith 
{bhal'ti) in the Holy One. Then, by the blessing of that 
Faith, he reacheth the feet of the Holy One (B/iagavat- 
2jada), and is never born again. 

Moreover, the Gospel of Works is the command of the 
Holy One, and it is a well-known experience that if any 
servant be continually devoted to carrying out his lord's 
orders, then that lord is pleased with his man and fullilleth 
all his desires. So, wherefore should not the Hoh- One, 
who is the Lord of lords, show delight in that servant 
who obeyeth His commands? Wherefore should He not 
therefore grant accomplishment to all his efforts, and 
wherefore should He not release him from the woes of 
perpetual rebirth ? Nay, wondrous in His grace ; for, on 
account of these disinterested works, the H0I3’ One doth 
Himself grant the earthly 'ndshes of His servants in 
addition to accepting the offerings made to Him, whereof 
Prahlada, Arjuna, Yudhisthira, Dhruva, and other saints 
are witnesses.^ 

But this serious doubt may ari.se that, granted that 
these good works lose themselves by becoming merged into 
the Holy One, there are on the other hand evil works 
committed by the same man, and how can these be caused 
to disappear without fruit ? The fact is that works can 

1 The stories of these are all well knotsii, and I nee<l not repeat 
them here. 

2 It IS of course to be understood that, as has been sai.l in a preeedino- 
note, all works have fruits, and uiilc.ss these fruits are destroyed there 
must be this ‘ departure and return ' tor ever. The fruits of good works 
are destroyed by being accepted by and merged into the Holy One but 
this cannot be expected of the fruits of bad works. Thes; thereture 
remain, and prevent by their mere existence, irrespectively of the 
punishment due for them, the salvation of their doer. 
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also be classed under two other divisions — those that are 
involuntary {ajnCita) and those that are wilful (jndtu). 
Involuntary works (or sins) are those which are expiated 
by ceremonials such as the daily religious rites {nitya- 
mnclhyd), olfer'ings (()tdi), the morning and evening homage 
(vnisva-dera), oblations to the Manes {h'dddha), hospitality 
(ubhydgata-jidjana), or the like. These expiatory works, 
when they are disinterested, reach the Holy One, and give 
the everlasting fruit. As for wilful works (i.e. wilful sins), 
when a man is devoted to ivorks of the disinterested class, 
then he committeth not great sins, and if perchance he do 
commit such, then the Holy One, wdio is the Lord of good 
works. Himself forgiveth the sin of the evil works. This 
is plainly written in the Veda and other scriptures (sniti), 
and it is verily in accord with justice that when a man 
hath given the fruit of his good w-orks to the Holy One, 
his evil works should, for him, no longer remain in 
existence. As for this question of interested and dis- 
interested works a parable cometh to my mind. If a 
man have a paid servant or workman, and through him 
incur any loss, then the servant or the workman, Avho is 
paid for his labour and who therefore w^orketh for reward, 
w-ill have to make it good. But if the loss be incurred 
through a slave born in the house, who ivorketh not for 
rew-ard, then the master bearetli the loss and none thereof 
falleth upon the slave. Here, the doer of interested ivorks 
is like the paid servant who worketh for reward, while 
the doer of disinterested works is like the son of the 
slave-girl. 

The sum of all this is thcit in accord with the command 
of the Veda it is most proper to perform \vorks, provided 
they are disinterested. The wdse men {jTidnl) and the 
faithful {hhalda) of old, as w-ell as those who are now and 
those who will be, reached the highest stage through the 
power of their works alone ; as it is written in the Gltd> 
that only so did the resolute devotion (siliiixitd) of heart 
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in Janaka and other old .saints reach perfection^ and again 
that without work.s there i.s never emancipation - ; in short, 
all the scriptures are at one that without works there is 
no salvation. 

Moreover, it is forbidden by the law-books (srnrti) to 
apply one’s reason to the commands of the Veda, and to 
argue that such and such is one of these commands, and 
is therefore of nece.ssity intended only for such and such 
a benefit. Opportunity is here taken to show that these 
commands are not only directed to the future life hut are 
also for earthly benefits. For instance, rising at dawn, 
bathing, reverence to parents and preceptors, truth-speaking 
friendship, kindly words, associating with the intelligent, 
study, avoidance of calumny, being true to salt, common 
honesty, faithfulness to friends, honouring as a spiritual 
preceptor (guru) him who teacheth wisdom or who 
leadeth to the Holy One, and undertaking the thou.sands 
of holy works, such as lauding the Holy One and the 
like ; or abstaining from falsehood, theft, adultery, 
taking of life, gambling, winebibbing, association with 
the wicked, deception, treachery, stupidity, ingratitude, 
and the like j or not allowing one .s attention to be 
distracted when bathing in a river, or when Mmlkim-’ in 
a rain-storm, or when being shaved ; or not eating tainted 
or very indigestible food, or another's leavings, or any- 
thing pungent, sour, or salt, and on the contrary making 


^ Bhivjarad Oita, iii, 20 : — 

karmanaira hi mmMiMhim ilxIliiM Janakwhxyah | 

By works alone did -Tanaka and the rest work for complete accomplishment, 
Cf. IV, 1.3 

cram jMtva krtaui knrmn jwrmir api mnmuksuhhih | 

knni karmaira tasnmt tru„i pnrmih purratnrnm krtaih | 

^ As suggested to me l,y Dr. Barnett, the pas.sage referred to i.- 
evidently Bhagarad G'lta^ iii, 4 ; — 

m karmanam ammxmbhnu naiskarmyam pm-Hsfl \imilP \ 

Without undertaking works no one attains to workles.sness. 
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one’s food of digestible, palatable, sweet, and tender 
substances ; or not going by night upon a mountain, — 
there are commands for thousands of .such works, and 
they should be obeyed, for what benetits do they not 
confer even in this life ! Nay, there are some works of 
this kind which are such tliat if a man do not perform 
them he is even expelled from his caste. 

Nevertheless, evil fortune hath entangled some so that 
they never turn their thoughts towards the commands of 
the Yeda, and many even say : “ Sir, how is it possible 
for any man to perform works as they are ordained in 
the Scriptures ? There is no place where you can put 
down your foot with certainty. There is no knowing 
where you are among them.” Here we see tlie real cause 
for these people abstaining from the commands of the 
Scriptures, namely, that they liave never had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing them. For the commands, botli orders 
and prohibitions, are so simple that any man can follow 
them. Even if some procedure be enjoined that is 
extremely difficult of accomplishment, beside it another 
kind of command is also written by which all difficulty is 
done away with. Thus, if tlie oil of a lamp fall upon 
the hand, so large a (piantity of earth is prescribed 
for cleansing the hand that great difficulty would be 
experienced in carrying out tlie direction : but in the 
.same passage it is explained that this means that the 
hand is rendered clean by rubbing it upon the ground. 
Again, in many places the extremely difficult cilndrayitiHt 
fast is enjoined as a penance for certain sins, yet in the 
same places it is written that if it be found too difficult, 
then a fast for three days, or even for one day, may be 


^ The name of a fast regulated by the moon, the food being diminished 
every day b^- one mouthful during the dark fortniglit, and increased in 
like manner during the light fortnight. I regret that I have failed to 
identify the passages referred to. 
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substituted. This showeth how all the commands of the 
Scriptures are in truth easy of accomplishment, and that 
the onlj’ difficulty is to understand them, and to gird up 
the loins in the resolre to pei-form them. 

This also should be considered that, if it were not 
intended that men should carry out these commands, why 
then were they ever written in the Scriptures ? There are 
manj' classes of people who are called infidels [ndstiku) or 
barbarians (mieccha), and they are so called because they 
obey not the command of the Veda, but the rather conduct 
themselves in opposition to it. It followeth therefore 
that whosesoever conduct (jymi'rtti) be not based upon 
these commands is, for this account only, an infidel and 
a barbarian ; while if a man venture to call the Scriptures 
false, or to consider them merely to be like any other 
knowledge, or to speak of Heaven and Hell as old wives’ 
fables, without doubt his lot will be damnation (durguti). 


The Second ni-djM : that of Preacher.s of the 
Go.spel of Grace. 

I hov- to the VyOm^ incarnation of the Hejly Lord 
Krsna, that incarnation by the which He revealed the 
Vedan for the salvation of the world, and in the which 
He spread abroad the Gospel of Grace by coinposing the 
Rruhnia-sntras, the 2Iahdbha rata , the eighteen Purdnas, 
and the Boohs of the Lane {Snirti). Then how I to the 
mark of the Thunderbolt - nprrn Hislotus-feet, the destroyer 
of the terrible Yrtrdsura and of the mountains of sin. 

' lucludiiij,^ tho 'H-ell-knowu ten, follon-ers of the ti/inJ-^Z-religion count 
no les.s than tweutj'Tour incarnation', of Vi.snu. Of these tHcntv-four 
the Vj’a.sii is the eleventh. 

- Regarding the marks on tlie feet see note 1 on p. .112. Indra witli 
liis thunderbolt slew Vrtra, and cut oiTthc wings of mountains. .Similarlv 
meditation on the tliunderholt mark on Vi.suu's foot crumbles the mountain 
of sin to dust. 
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[Having dealt in the preceding section with the question 
of moralitj’ {dharma) and works (karma) generally, the 
author now proceeds to distinguish between morality 
and a state of grace (hhayarata-dharma). The latter he 
defines as resulting from all those disinterested (ni^kdma) 
works which, whether in this or in any future life, are 
dedicated to the Holy One and are concerned with faith 
(bhakti) in Him. Morality, he explains, includes all good 
works, whether interested {sakdma) or disinterested, while 
the works which constitute a state of grace must be 
disinterested. All this involves a great deal of repetition 
of what has been already said above, and I do not 
translate it. He then proceeds : — ] 

Although the heart of a faithful one {bhakta) devoted 
to the observance of the Gospel of Grace, and with his 
thoughts at each moment turned only to Him, is inde- 
pendent of the necessity of doing or of abstaining from 
any other works, still many teachers have said that it 
is by the power of works that faith in the Holy One 
cometh into existence, and that until he hath forgotten 
every bodily fetter, and hath become totally absorbed 
(mugna) (in his faith), he must continue performing the 
obligatory ceremonies, such as the daily rites (sandhya) 
and the like. The contradiction here is only apparent, 
for if a man be devoted with a single mind to the Gospel 
of Grace, tfien eveiy work that he may do is concerned 
with faith, and cannot be considered as a work, but as 
an act of faith. 

Whoever be a preacher of this Gospel of Grace, as it 
hath been above declared, he is as it were its boat, which 
not only crosseth itself, but also carrieth others across. 
The saying tarana-tdrana, or the ferrier of the ferried, 
is well known, and was invented to be said of such 
faithful saints (bhakta). Although the Holy One Himself 
is a preacher of the Go.spel of Grace, inasmuch as He 
tauMit the Veda unto Brahma, and the state of grace hath 
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been spread abroad through being in accordance with the 
Veda, nevertheless, in His special mercy. He shoived such 
unceasing graciousness towards this currency that He 
threw not the entire freight even upon Brahma, but also 
employed other means for its further diffusion. 

Firstly. He caused faithful ones and miglity saints to 
prepare and utter srdnm, tuntra.-i, law-books {snirti), the 
six systems of philosophic, the Ramayana of Valmiki, the 
Mahabharata, and other itih'JsO'i and purnij'i^, so that, 
being in accordance with them, the currency was fostered, 
and at the same time mankind received benefit from 
hearing them read and from reciting tliem. Afterwards, 
when the Holy One perceived that the tastes of men had 
become directed towai’ds the art of poetry. He taught them 
by means of drama.s, carnpufi, epics {kdryas), and poetics 
(pilhitya), and when He saw that, in .studying these, 
people’s intellects became wearied and confused. He moved 
men to write commentaries. When mankind did not 
perfectly understand even the.se, in the Kali age He 
nifide manifest Sura-dasa, Tulasi-Da.sa, Xabha (the author 
of the Bhul'ta-mdlo), Agra-dasa, Xanda-dasa,i and othei's, 
to narrate in their own tongue His deeds and the Gospel 
of Grace, and this again gave them currency in the world. 

As a second means, He Him.self, with His own lotus- 
mouth, clearly explained it, and having caused Laksmi, 
His attendants {par^ndu), Brahma, .'^iva, Sanaka and his 
brethren, Narada, Hukra, Brhaspati, Vasistha, the Vya.sa, 
and thousands of others - to become .spiritual guides {(juru ), 

^ These are the names of tamous poets of the Wio/.O-seliool. Thev all 
■wrote in the vernacular. 

S' All the persoirs named above are well known to .students of .Sanskrit 
literature. According to the ti/iu/.-n’-system they were energetic pro- 
claimers of the go.spel. One im])ortant tradition may he mentioned. 
Narayaiia him.selt taught Laksmi. She taught the Pra-yvln^. These 
P.'irsadai, or attendants on the Holy One, occupy a \'erv tiromineiit place 
in the theology of the .school. Their leader was Visvak-sena. He taught 
Satha-kopa, who taught Vo|)adeva, who taught .Sriuatha, who taught 
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through them He gave instruction in this Go.spel of 
Grace. In the Kali age, manifesting Himself by partial 
incarnations of various kinds as Saihkara, Ramanuja, 
Ximbaika, Madhava, Yisnusvami, Vallabha, Hita Hari- 
variisa,’^ and hundreds of other teachers (Oca rim), He even 
now, ill His mercy, giveth salvation to millions of sinful men. 

Punilankak'ia, wlio taught Rruna-ini-^ra, who taught Paranku4a, who 
taught Yamunacarya, who taiiglit Purnfiean'a, who taught Ramanuja. 
It is thus elainiGd that Ramanuja, the great founder of the modern 
Rama-bhakti religion, was twelfth in spiritual de.scent from Xarayana 
himself, through Laksmi and Visvak-sena. 

^ These are all famous religious teacliers. Samkaru was the great 
Vedanta apostle. He cannot, by an\- 'ttretch. be looked upon as a 
teacher ot hhnkfi. His followers make him an incarnation of Siva. To 
a Vaisnava, that deity was one of Visnu's pupils in hhakti ('•ee below). 
The ordinary Vaisiiava explanation (see. eg., Hari>candra's Vahnnva 
SVirras'-a, p. 5l of Siva*'* connexion with Sahikara is that when the w’orld 
was filled with Buddhism and other here''ie'i, the Holy One directed Siva 
to become incarnate and to preach a doctiine invented by himselt (Siva), 
so as to turn peojde from the Holy One and to manifest his glory by the 
consequent destruction of unhehevers. Wilson ji. 11) 

quotes a similar legend from the Pndnia Pumna, a Vaisnava work, 
according to which Xamuci and other Daityas had become so powerful 
by the jjiirity of their devotions that Indra and the other gods were 
unable to oppose them. The gods had reeour.se to Visnu, who ordered 
Siva to introduce Saiva tenets, l)y which the Paityas were beguiled and 
reiideied ‘‘wicked and thence weak. ' The idea of the Supreme Being 
Himself being the motive cause of the invention of heretical doctrines, 
in order to consign tlieir believers to damnation, conveys quite a refreshing 
whiti' of Western odix/u th^of<»ncxin. 

Ramanuja, the founder ot the which directed its faith 

more especially to Rama, is said by his followers to be an incarnation of 
Sesa, the serpent of eternity. The name of the sect is derived from SrT, 
or Laksiiii, through whom, as explained in the precetliiig note. Ramanuja 
is believed to have had spiritual descent. 

Ximbarka, the founder of the secoml, or Sanakadi-, .<amprmhlyfi, is said 
to have been an incarnation of ISiirya, or the sun. The Holy One, in his 
incarnation as a Hnrhm, or swan (the fourteenth in the hhakti list of 
incarnations), taught Saiiaka and his brethren, who taught Xfirada, w’ho 
taught Ximbarka or Ximbaditya. Tlie followers of this sect worship 
Rama and Krsna conjointly. 

Madhava or Madhvacarya. the founder of the third, or Brahma-, 
mmpraddya, is said to have been an incarnation of Vayu, or the air, and 
had been previously incarnate as Haiiuman and as Bhima. He also had 
spiritual descent from the Hatiiba incarnation of the Holy One. Haiiisa 
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Thirdly. He manifested temples and images, places for 
adoration and austerities, such as Badarikasrama,^ His own 
aljodes on this earth, such as ^lathura ’ and Aycldhya,-® and 
bathing-places, such as the Ganges, the Yamuna, or Puskara, 
that by their power faith might be .spread abroad. 

The sum of the whole is this, that so desirous is the 
Holy One for the spread and for the confirmation of 
His Gospel of Grace, that whenever even the smallest 


taught Brahma, who taught Xirada, who taught the Vyasa, W'ho taught 
Suhuddha, who taught Xarahari, who taught Madhava. The sect is 
a Vaisnava one, and its distinguisliiug point is that it teache.s duality, 
or the distinctness of the principle of life from the Supreme Being. 
Although a bhakfi-sect, it does not single out any special incarnation of 
the Holy One for worship. For further particulars of hi.s teaching see 
R. tl. Bhandarkar, Report on the eearch for Sanskrit Manuecripte in the 
Bombay Preeidenr.y durimj the year lSSJ-84, p. 71. 

Visnusvami, the founder of the fourth, or Ritdra-, oaiiipradaya, is said 
to have been an incarnation of the Vyasa. Hi.s spiritual descent is 
derived from the Varada-raja form of the Holy One, who taught Siva, 
who taught Premananda. From the last-named, Vi.snusvami was forty- 
eighth in spiritual descent. The sect is considered to have been derived 
from Siva or Rudra, wlience its name. It i.s devoted mainly to the 
worship of the Holy One under the form of Kr-sna and Riidha. 

These four, the i'rl-, the Sanakadi-, the Brahma-, and the Rudra-, are 
the four great Sampradayas or Churches of the f/Aafof-school. Every 
.sect claims to be a member or branch of one or other of them. The first 
and the last are the two which are current in XArthern India, and with 
which I am best aci|uainted. The Sri-mihpraddya includes all those 
sects which specially worship Rama, and the Rudra-iaitipradCiya those 
that worship Krsiia and Radha. According to Wilson the dates of the 
four masters are as follows ; — Ram.anuja, middle of the twelfth centiirv ; 
Ximbarka, date unknown (tradition makes liini very ancient) ; Madhava, 
early in thirteenth century ; Vi'-nusvamT, date unknown (tradition puts 
him as living during the war ol the Mahribhfirata). 

% allabha, or \ allabhacarya, was a teacher ot the Rudra-efimpraddya, 
born in 1479 -v. n. , who founded tlie VatlabhCiedrl sect, anil introduced the 
now very popular worship of the infant Krsua. 

Hita Harivaiiisa (born l.i.iH .a.ti.) was the tounder of the w'ell-kiiown 
Radha- vallabhi sect, and a famous poet. According to some he belonged 
to the Brahma-, and according to others to the Raiiahldi-Mmpradiiya. 

^ I.e. , Badrinath in tiaihwal, a famous place of pilgrimage. One of 
the sources of the (ianges. 

- The abode of Krsua. 

The abode ot Rama. 
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impediment thereto appeareth, then He Himself, the Holy 
One, becometh incarnate to slay the offender and to make 
.steadfast His own people. In the GltCi} saith the Holy 
One, “ Arjuna, when piety (tZ/ntraia) minisheth and impiety 
waxeth strong, then do I myself become incarnate to 
protect my Faithful (bhalda), to destroy the wicked, and 
to establish my Gospel of Grace.” 

It therefore followeth of necessity, and is most urgent, 
that everyone should labour and endeavour to spread 
abroad the Gospel of Grace : for not only doth this 
please the Holy One, but also he that spreadeth it abroad 
is counted as forming a part of His inbhata avatdra, or 
" transcendent ’ incarnation. Somewhere is it written in 
the Scriptures that he who taketh one that is averse and 
turneth him towards the Holy One, hath earned the fruits 
of ten thousand horse-sacritices. Now these are among 
the means of spreading the Gospel of Grace, — telling the 
Gospel of the Lord : erecting temples, choirs (bhajanu- 
Jcuti), rest-houses, gardens, wells, tanks, schools, and 
buildings where they who hymn the Holy One and where 
the world at large may find rest ; composing narratives 
of His deeds and commentaries on ancient works : 
encouraging the Gospel of the Holy One and putting- 
aside that which is opposed to it ; the distribution of 
daily alms (sadil-rnitu), especially at holy places such 
as Badarikasrama, Ayudhya, or Haridvara ; vigils and 
attendance at litanies (/rrrfaiia) on the eleventh - of each 

^ Bharjamd Gltd, iv, 7, 8 : — 

^add yadd hi dh(irmady<t yhinir hkara(i\ Bhdnitu | 

ahhyutthdnam adharma-iya taddf/ndnam drjamy aham [| 

parifrdndya t^ddhnndui. vindidyn ca duskrfdm | 

dhnrma-sarndthdpandrthdya t^nmhhavdmi ynyP yny*- jj 

It will be observed that tlie people preserved are called ■'‘ddhu, not 
hhalcta. Strictly speaking, in technical language, the two words do not 
connote the same thing. 

The eleventh fithi of each lunar fortnight is sacred to Visuu. It is 
known as the Hari-rdsara, the Lokd’s day. 
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fortnight and on other fast days dedicated to the Holy One ; 
considering as days sacred to the Holy One the festivals 
of His various incarnations and other occasions dedicated 
to His memory, rejoicing on them openly and with 
affection ; doing a man’s best to learn and to teach : and 
all other such actions as shall turn men’s hearts to the 
Holy One. 

Who can worthily describe or fitly extol him who is 
a faithful servant of the Holy One, and the man whose 
heart and soul are directed only towards the welfare and 
salvation of his neighbours ? He hath achieved the 
Great Success. Nay, even he is dear unto the Holy One 
who preacheth the Gospel of Grace only for his own glory 
and to be seen of men for through such a man thousands 
may be put upon the way of salvation, and by virtue of 
the morality which he must needs practise, or by the 
prayer of some Faithful one, his own heart may perchance 
turn really to the Holy One. The Scriptures never weary 
in celebrating the favour shown by Him unto those that 
preach the Gospel. I call to mind one story from the 
Prapannunirfa''- about Ananhicarya. A breach became 
formed in the road between the temple and the town in 
which he preached, so that the way became obstructed. 
In order that the people might have no difficulty in 
going backwards and forwards, Anantacarya himself took 
a basket and mattock, and began to fill up the hollow. 
He asked his wife, who was then fax' gone in pregnancy, 
to help him in his work. When the time of her labour 
drew nigh and she carried hardly the basket of earth, 
the Holy One, Himself, in His graciousness, took the 
form of a coolie, and bade her rest while He carried the 
basket for her. After a wdiile Anantacarya beheld a coolie 


1 An anonymous life of Ramanuja. Anantacarya was one of the 
roost eminent of Ramanuja's successors as a preacher of bhakti See 
Hariscaiidra’s Caritdcali, p. 25. 
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doing his -wife's work, and rumiing- up to him with a stick 
cried angrily to him : “ Who art thou tliat, without 

permission given, takest a share in my labour " As 
lie approached, the Holy One fled (for there was naught 
else for him to do) and took refuge within the temple. 
Anantiicarya ran in after him cudgel in hand, and when 
he had entered, lo ! the image of the Holy One therein 
had its body smeared witli mud, and Mas all co^■ered with 
the dust of the road. Then Anantacarya understood that 
the Holy One, in His graeiousness to one M'ho preached 
His Gospel, had taken compassion on his wife and had 
Himself carried her ba.sket. Folding his hands in suppli- 
cation, and droM'ned in a sea of love, he cried : “ Lord, 
have compassion on me 1 .Such a deed was the labour of 
a slave, and yet it hath been done unto me liy my Haster!’’ 

In this -way -we see that it is incumbent on every man, 
■with all his heart and soul and .strengtli, to preach as best 
he can this .supreme Gospel. If a man be skilled in words 
and learned, let him compose histories of the Holy One ; 
and let him remember that there have been hundreds of 
poets who have chattered without measure, but all the time 
have not once thought of writing one line about Him or His 
glorious deeds. Often hath it been said unto such an one. 

Cleanse thy voice and thy heart by telling of the glory 
of the Holy One,' and this one rvill give answer, “ .Sir, 
I am busy describing the doctrine of the identity of the 
universe -with the Deity," and that one replieth, “ I mu.st 
suit my rhymes to the times,” and yet another saith, 
“A poet liath no leisure for heeding anything but metre and 
diction. Lahurare esf orare. This is an efl'ectual -svay of 
serving the Holy One." ^ Such answers are bootless, and 
such work hath no profit in it for the long and short of 

^ Tlielir.st reply is supiioseclto ]>e given by a professor of tlie pantheism 
of the adraita Vfddnfn, to whieli the Wtai*/f-belief is in the stiongest 
opposition. ‘ Lahorart t!<t orart ’ is a free translation of yah bki to 
Bha(javat-})hajaii hal. 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 
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it is that the poem, or any composition with all the oraces 
possible of style, that clotli not tell of the acts of the Holy 
One. is altoo'ether fruitless and most base. Odious is it as 
a fair moon-faced damsel who goeth about naked aird 
unashamed. 

Moreover, most of the business of this world hath its 
foundation on wealth and on great possessions, and well 
know the rich that no one had wealth in the beginning nor 
will he keep it to the end. Empty-handed did he come, 
and empty-handed will lie go. This wealth is named 
or illusion, and Laksnii, who is its guardian goddess, 
is the faithful spouse of the Holy One. Where her Lord 
is not, there will she not remain, but instantly departeth. 
Therefore let him, who would make his wealth to be 
eternal, lay it upon the path of the Holy One, and pass his 
time in service and in ivorship. Thousands have there 
been of opulent bankers and men of great possessions. Yet 
their very names are now forgotten. But the name of 
every man who hath built a temple or a choir, or who 
hath dug a tank, endureth to this dajT The pity of it is 
that so many who gain wealth spend not more of it upon 
the spreading abroad of the Gospel of Grace. The know- 
ledge of God, of the .soul, of the world, of heaven, of hell, 
of faith, of knowledge itself, of freedom from the passions, 
and of the churches and their teachings, all dependeth upon 
means of learning. Now that the four castes, Brahmans, 
Ksattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, have all gi\ en up the habit 
of searching the scriptures, all moralities have become 
destroyed. In the Deccan — in Cinapattana (i.e. Madras), 
Telinga, Dravida, and the twelve Malhars ^ — there is a law 
that if any boy be disobedient in applying himself to the 

1 Dr. Fleet, to whom I am aKo inclehtecl for the reference to 
Cinapattana. suggests that ‘ tlie twelve Malhars' means ‘the Mallad,' 
a Kanarese corru[)tion of Mnimhl, ilnlaixCuln^ and a well-known name tor 
the ('.hat regions of the Kiuiarese country. Why the writer numbers 
them as twelve is not clear. 
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scriptures, his elders take the order of the ruler of the land, 
and send him to school with fetters on his legs ; nor are 
these taken otf until he study the scriptures through and 
through. For this cause is every man in that land steadfast 
in morals. From the Brahmans down to the lowest castes, 
no one is ignorant of the doctrines of his own religion, and 
but few become entangled in the meshes of the words of 
the ungodh’. Therefore, let every man, so far as in him 
lieth, help the reading of the scriptures, whether those of 
his own church or those of another. If he know not 
Sanskrit, then the reading of them in his mother-tongue 
will accomplish all that he desireth. Such gloiy hath the 
Holy One given unto the Brira-sOgara * and to the 
Rdmdyana of Tulasi-dasa- that they who study them 
from day to day, of a surety become dear unto Him. So 
also is the glory of the words of Nanda-dasa, Krsna-dasa, 
Agra-dasa, and Cliita-svami and in the commencement 
of the commentary to the BhaJda-mdla * it is written how 
it is all-important that a man should have the story of the 
Holy One recited and should teach others to hear it, and 
that, just as he bringeth up his retainers and his children 
and his children’s children in the conduct of this world, 
so should he turn others to the Holy One, and teach them 
His Thousand names, ^ the Gifd,^ the Stava-rdja,'' and such 


* The work of Sura-dasa. The vernacular Bible of the Krsna- 
worshipi>ers. 

- The t’amoiis U<lmii-airi(a-mnnasa. The vernacular Bible of the 
Rama-worshijipers. These two works are between them said to exhaust 
all possibilities of the poet*-^ art. 

■' These are all poet saints of the northern Bhakti-Bchool. 

■* The famous work of Xabha-diisa, the Acta Sanctorvm of the Bhahti- 
school. I have failed to trace the passage referred to. 

■' A section of tlie Anu^axana Pnrran of the MahOhharata, cataloguing 
the tliOLisand names of Visnu. Its repetition is over and over again 
enjoined on Bhiktfix. 

'' The Bhwjavad Ultd. 

' The name of Bhisma’s Imnn in honour of Krsiia, in the Sdnti Parrau 
of the Mahahharata. The title means the ‘ King of Hymns of Praise.’ 
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scriptures. For if a man turn not his family and his 
household towards the Gospel of Grace, and teach not the 
knowledge that holdeth thereunto, then the sin, lasting his 
life long, lieth upon the heads of his parents, who trained 
him not up to teach, and showed him not its necessity. 
Contrariwise, if a man hath in his family those who are 
faithful to the Holy One, he I'eleaseth from hell not only 
himself, but also them that went before him. Prahlada 
and others are witnesses of this. 

0 Thou Ocean of Mercy 1 O Thou Friend of the lowlj' ! 
0 Thou Royal Moon of Vraja ! deign Thou to come for 
a while unto this house, and to cast a glance upon Thy 
slave. For, save at thy lotus-feet, there is no other refuge, 
no other guardian. If Thou wilt but look upon the works 
which I have dedicated unto Thee, no longer shall I be 
compelled to linger here through the round of countless 
births and rebirths. Therefore, in Thy mercy and in Thy 
compassion alone do I take refuge ; and though I know 
full well that I offer praise and honour and devotion and 
aduhttion to the worldly, who have turned aside from Thee, 
a thousand times more than I pass my time in reverential 
devotion and meditation upon Thee, still the bark of faith 
will bear me across in but a moment of time. But, so 
luckless, so vile, so sinful, is this heart of mine, that even 
by mistake it turneth not willingly to Thee, and, therefore, 
in order that this heart, foolish, and dull of comprehension, 
may ever bear Thee in mind and thus may speedily gain 
its highest wish, have I laid out a fair garden on the bank 
of the holy Yamuna. 

(The ivr'der conchules with a j/oetivid de.wrqdion of 
fhl'i tjarden in which he has biiilf a nhrine for the due 
vjurship of the Holij One. It ts not necemory for our 
present purpose to translcde it.) 

***** 

So ends the Bhahta-hcdpadrmna account of the doctrine 
of works. One important point has been obscured by my 
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method of translation. I have given the “ Gospel of 
Grace” as the equivalent of the vernacular B]id<javota 
Dha rma, but the original words link the modern bhaJdas 
in an unmistakable manner with a past far older than 
Christianity. Some months ago, in a discussion held in 
this room on the influence of early Christianity upon 
modern Hinduism, ^ I hesitated to ascribe so ancient an 
origin to the modern h/u(i’/i-doctrine. That that doctrine, 
as it now stands, has been deeply influenced by Chri.stianity 
I am still as convinced as ever, but further study in the 
direction suggested by Professor Keith has led me to give 
more weight than I had hitherto done to the importance 
of its descent from the old Bliagavata monotheistic religion 
dating from an age perhaps contempoi’ary with the early 
Upanisads, introduced and spread abroad not by Brahmans 
but by men of other castes in opposition to Brahmanic 
pantheism, and ultimately absorbed, like many other 
Indian religions, bi' Brahmanism itself. That the ancient 
Bhagavata faith was originally a ri%al of the Yedic 
religion is, I think, admitted by all .scholars, wliether 
Indian or European, who have studied the subject. As 
adopted by Brahmans, and given a superficial ^'edic 
coatiug, we have it in the Bhatjacad Gifd, and even here 
the loose connexion with orthodox Bralunanism is patent 
in every line. As Hr. Telang shows, all that we can say of 
the author of the poem as we have it now is that he 
does not throw the Vedas absolutely overboard. He even 
contends that acting upon the ordinances of the Veda is 
an obstacle to the attainment of the .'<nmmv m bnmim. 
But the Brahmans, compelled by the e.xigencies of their 
struggle against Buddhism, had been forced to make terms 
with this hostile teaching, and to endeavour to show that 
it was consonant with their own. Having once drawn 
the followers of the Bhagavata relio-ion within their fold, 


^ See Journal of the Society for 1907, p. 403. 
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they have, with characteristic astutene.ss, infected it more 
and more with their own ideas, till we see it as presented 
in what has been here translated. The supernatural 
holiness of everything- touched upon by the ^'edas is now 
insisted upon, and has given rise to the controversy 
regarding faith and works that has divided the Bhagavata 
churches as sharply as it has the Christian Churches of 
the West. Going back to the origins, we see that, as all 
the world over, it is to the priestly caste that we owe 
the emphasis laid upon works and ceremonial, while it is 
the laity, — the Ksattri^-as and Vaisyas of ancient India, — 
who first laid down the law of the necessity of devotion 
and faith that in the course of centuries has developed 
into the modern Hindu doctrine of bhaktl. 
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THE SANKHAYANA ARANYAKA. 

Bt a. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


that the complete text ^ of the iSaiikhayaiia 
Ai-anyaka will shortly be available, it may be of 
interest to give a brief account of that comparatively little- 
known - work, and in particular of the part hitherto 
unpublished, on the basi.s of the excellent and old 
manuscript of the text in the Bodleian Libi’ary “ at Oxford. 

In the first place tlie name of the book is a little 
doubtful. In favour of the title Kausitaki Aranyaka may 
be set the fact that nowhere in the book is a isaiikhayana 
cited as an authority for any doctrine, whereas Kausitaki 
is so cited in scN'eral passages.* For a similar cause 
Lindner, in his edition of the Brahmana,® has adopted 
the title Kausitaki Brahmana. On the other hand, the 
name found in the two complete 1\ISS.“ in Berlin and in 
Oxford is 8ahkhayana, though Kausitaki does occur as 
the title in a 3IS. mentioned by Cowell.^ More important, 


^ Ailhyfiya'^ i and li in Dr. Friedlander''^ eilition (Boiiin. 1900) : iii-vi 
in Cowell's edition (Calcutta, 1901) ; and vii-xv in an Appendi.x: to my 
eilition of the Aitai^yn Arayynka (in the press), 

- The original souivus of information are the preface to Cowell's ed., 
pp. iv-vii ; Weber, Ind'mn Lifn'atun^ pp. 50, 132; Btrlin Catafoyne, 
i, p. 19 ; li, pp. 5, () : Winternitz & Keith, Bodlikia Cnfalorjtii-^ pp. 59, 00. 

MS. Sansk. e. 2. I have also been enabled by the helj) of Ceheiinrath 
Professor Dr. Pischel to make use of the Berlin MS. Orient, fol. 030 
(from Buhler's collection), for the loan of which I am much indebted to 
the Koval Library. 

^ ii, IT ; iv, I ; 7 ( = Kausitaki Upanisad, ii, 1 ; 7) ; I cite the Adhyayas 
of the Upanisad throughout as iii-vi. 

KaasUaJc'i Jh'i'ihmmm, ]>. ix. Cf. Weber, ImlUchc Sfndkn, i, p. 393, 

^ Btrlin Cntf-douifi, ii, p. 5: Bodltktn Catalofjur^ p- 00. 

" Kausitaki Brdhmana Ujfauisad, pp. vii, 130. There is similar 
variation in the title of the Brahmana. 
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however, is the fact that in the Yam'^a wliich forms 
Adhya3-a xv we hiid as the first teacher fJunakht’a 
yaiikhajTrna, who derived his iiihjrmation from Kahola 
Kausitaki. The title mat’, therefore, be eitlier Kausitaki 
or Sankhat’aiia, but the latter i.s more preciseh’ correct. 

The next point is the extent of the woi'k. In the Berlin 
its., and with some variation in the Bodleian MS., the 
Aranj’aka is divided into fifteen chapters. Adlivfu’a.s i 
and ii deal with the IMahavrata, iii to vi form the Kausitaki 
Brahmana Upanisad,^ vii and viii the Samhita Upanisad. 
ix-xi contain miscellaneous Upanisads, xii a lu'mu, xiii 
and xiv a short Ujianisad, and xv the Yamsa. With tliis 
arrangement agrees the reckoning fitnud in some MSS.- of 
the Kausitaki Brahmana Upani^ad as Adlwaj-as iii to vi 
of the Arant'aka. Another reckoning treated the Upanisad 
Iw itself as Adhyat’as i to iv, just as was done in the 
case of the Brliadfiranvaka Upanisad. tlie Chandogya 
Upanisad, and the Aitaret’a Upanisad, More dilhcultt' is 
caused Itv tlie reckoning in one MS.* of tlie Upanisad bt" 
Y'hich tile Adht’at’as were counted as vi-ix, l>ut it maj’ 
be sugge.sted that in this case the Aranyaka was reckoned 
as consisting of Adh\Ti\’as vii, viii. ix-xi, iii-vi. I’his 
is not impossilile. because the first two Adhj'at’as v’ere in 
fact sometimes omitted, as is .shown Iw the fact that 
in one lirS.'* the AdlnTit’as \'ii xi are found numbered 
\--ix, and the Adh\'a\'as vii xi can naturalh' be separated 
from xii. and placed befori’, just as well as after, iii -wi. 
This lea\'es unexplained only' Foley’s .statement that 

^ For the exact title, see Coweir"* ed.. [fp. vii, viii ; Max Muller, 

1, ]). xcYiii. 

- Cowell, p. vii (MS. Fj ; J)>rlin (’(tfft/of/n' , i. p. 10. 

’ Ihid., p. vii A). 

^ Ihid., [). ill (MS. B). This iSIS. was iiiip('rfect, endiiin- ahutptly 
liefore the coiielusioii of Aflhyaya ix (xi). 

IiirJisrhf i, p. '^^2. It Is not at all likely that he hail another 

MS. witli this diYision, and the four liooks of tlie Upaiiisatl would hardly 
have been seiiaiated. 
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tlie L pani^ad formed in one i\fS. the first, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth books of the Kausitaki Brahmaiui (presumabh’ 
Aranyaka i.s meant), ljut as thi.s statement is not confirmed 
by any evidence I do not think we need hesitate to regard 
‘ first as a mere slip for ‘ sixtli.’ 

As this variance of MSS. indicates, the Aranyaka forms 
a very loose mass of fragments of philosophy and ritual. 
It is. however, possible to divide it into six or seven parts, 
not at all intimately related. The first of these is the 
Mahavrata section, Adhyayas i and ii, corresponding to 
Aitareya Aranyaka, book i, wlnle to book v of the Aitareya, 
which contains the Sutra treatment of the ritual as 
contrasted with the Brahmana, correspond books xvii and 
xviii of the Saiikhayana Srauta Sutra, which, as has been 
pointed out elsewhere,^ were once, in all probability, part 
of the Aranyaka. Tlie Saiikhayana treatment is probably 
later tliau that of the Aitareya, as is indicated by its 
greater concisene.ss and clearne.ss on the one hand, and 
by the more elaborate and artificial character of the ritual 
on the other, but it seems to be anterior to the treatment 
of the .same topic in the Satapatha BriThmana, especially 
if, as seems most likely, Eggeling- is right in finding 
a reference to the Saiikhayana use of seventeen priests 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, x, 2, 1, lb.* I’liis view is 
confirmed on the whole by linguistic evidence. But the 
treatment is probably early in date, as in indicated by 
the close connection between the Aranyaka i and ii, and 
the Kausitaki Brahmana, which i.s freipientlv referred to 
as bcsyo/i'hi //? hi'fili iiiti nn m.' The two woiks are similar 
in style and ideas, and both belong to the period of the 


^ See J.li.A.S.. 1007, 408 ''eq. 

- S' B.L\, xliii, jb .‘14S. 11 . I. 

See also Alfaro Arn/ii/fthay pp. ^^5 “^eq., where (letaiK are given. 

^ Ibid., p. 0.“). 

Friedlander, p. 7. Brahmaunni i's not, of course. .''O used a pro}>er 
name : cf. IVeber, Indi'>rJic Sfuditn, xvii, p. 373. 
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mystic iiitei^retation of ritual, but show uo trace of later 
philosophic conceptions. It is characteristic that the 
masculine Brahman does not occur, though hrahma con- 
trasted with hi'uhmanl is found,^ and that the ideal seems 
to be long life in this world, to be followed by umriutra 
and aki^iti in the SLXttyci lukar Xo doubt these views 
persist long after the new doctrine of ilukti comes into 
being, but the case here is different, for ilukti is still 
unknown. 

The second part of the Ai-anyaka, Adhj-ayas iii-vi, forms 
the famous Upanisad.* Unlike the two preceding Adhyayas, 
these chapters have no real parallel in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, for the latter in its treatment adheres to the 
ilahavrata as a basis, while the former is an independent 
work, which agrees in little even with the portion of 
the Aitareya (ii, 4-6) which forms the Upanisad in the 
narrower sense. That the Kausitaki is not one of the 
very oldest Uj^anisads is now generally ^ admitted. Its 
philosophic doctrine goes far beyond the Aitai'eya;’ while 


M, 5 : (5. I am not sure how FrieUlainler take-; thei.e 

- ii, 17. 

“ These Adliyayas .seem to tie reckoned a-- making up unh’ one 
Ujiani.sad. unlike book« ii and iii of the .titan-ya .Vianyaka, ot wtiich 
Adhyaya.s iv-vi of liook ii are rcckoneil as constituting the Upanisad 
par (-xrdh iH'i’. Thi.s doutilc reckoning vindicates SayanaV aeouraev in 
citing from tlie Aitareya U[)ani.sad (MZ. iii, '1. O) un Im rd rh prCinuil 
retail drijati-. etc., in ins coiiimeiitary on Taittiriya .Samliita, ii, 1, ]. ;p 
against (ieldner, Vtildrhe tituflUn, ii, p. 3(Mi. The Sankliayana version 
(viii. 2) IS sliglitly dltferent in worfling-. 

■* Heusseii ; PtiUo^nphy of the Upaiiidiai}^, p. 24. 

" Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 41. Brahman (m.) is fouini in iii, ,i, and 
cf. tirahrnaioka, iii, 3, which word, found also in the Brhadaranyaka and 
Cli.andogya, almost pio.stidates a jiersoiud Bruliiiiaa : tVeher, Iintinin 
Stnrlitii, i. p. 390, 11 . Bohtliiigk, Mroiigly in my opiniuii, finds him in 
Aitareya, li, 0. Xone of tlie passages in fMuir, TV.iN, v, pp. 3op_l . 
ilacdonell, Vtdir Jfytkotoyy. p. JOS, or BR. s.v., are cogent, and I donl>t 
if lie i.s found before the Brhadiiraiiyaka, and tlie later [lart of the 
Atliarva. He i.s not in the Taittiriya, Aitaieya, .Satiipatha, Kausitaki. or 
Bahcavirii.sa Brahmaiia.s. 
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its account ^ of the paths after death is clearly later than 
either that of the Brhadaranyaka or the Chandogya.- 
The twelve questions of Balaki in the Brhadaranyaka ® 
have increased to sixteen in the Kausitaki.'* The linguistic 
evidence tells the same tale. The narrative tense of the 
KausStaki is throughout the perfect, some eighty-three cases 
of which occur. The narrative imperfects, on the other 
hand, are almost unknown. There are four examples in 
a speech attributed to Indra (v, 1), and there the perfect 
would be almost impossible. Another occurs iii a Mantra 
(iv, 11), and in iv, 7, the imperfect is used in a curious 
way with a present following {yud ahordtrdbJiydin 
aharot m/n fad vridde). The next clause actually has 
Jcaroti. In vi, 1, so ’casad Uslnare’:.it sai'ammutsyesu 
seems, if the much disputed reading ® is correct, deliberately 
used to contrast Balaki's temporary but continuous acts 
with his permanent character {anucdnaJt sai!ts 2 xi--<h( ds(.i) 
on the one hand, and his single actions {uvdca) on the 
other. In vi, 20, po/'ya/f is not only strange, but there 
is in the other recension a well-attested valiant, jHjriydyn. 
The periphrastic perfect occurs twice (julatcdin cukruh, 
iv, .5 : dmantmyd III adcre, vi, 19). The aorist in .some 
twenty-tive cases has its precise sense, so that it is 
impossible to overlook the significance of the narrative 
use of the perfect, which in the Aitareya is almost unknown 
save in two sections which are not connected with the 
main context of the work and are clearly derived from 
another source.'’ Though both the Brhadflranyaka and the 
Chandogya prefer the perfect the imperfect remains in use. 

On the other hand the Kausitaki is probably an early 
work." Its connection with the main stream of Kausitaki 
tradition is seen in the occurrence of the names of Kausitaki 

^ iii, 1. - l.c. ^ ii, 1. ^ vi, 1. 

^ I follow Okleuberg {Btultl/m, E.T., p, 393, note) rather than BR., 
Cowell and Max Muller {iS.B.B., i, p. Ixxvii), who read ■'>af 

^ Viz., li, 2, 3, and 4. Hee Aitaret/a AraHt/akn, p. 00. 

‘ It shows no Sanikhya traits, Garbe, iSumkhi/n. PhUo^o^jhk, j). 20. 
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and Painyya as authoritie^id and botli its form and its 
matter differentiate it entirely from works like the 
Kathaka and Isa Upanisads. For an absolute date we 
have no coo-eiit evidence ; it most probably belongs to the 
fifth century at latest, and very likely it may be earlier. 
For it contains no reference to Buddhism, and we know 
that Upanisads like the IMaitrayaniya, wliich at any rate 
was definitely a product of a Vedic school, refer clearh' to 
Buddhist views,- so tliat (i00-.5.50 B.v. may have seen the 
production of the Kausitaki. This date would consist well 
with all the historical data and names mentioned in the 
Upanisad. They are Citra Ganyyayani (or Gargyayani'). 
iii, 1 ; the Gautamas Uddalaka Arimi, iii, 1. and .’'vetaketu. 
hi, 1 ; Kausitaki, iv, 1 and 7 ; Paingya. iv, 1 : Gargya 
Brdaki and Ajatasatru, vi, 1 ; and .'^uskablirngara, i^^ (i : 
besides the L Dinaras, the ^ a'^amatsyas. tlie Kurupahcfilas 
and the Kasividehas, \i. 1. Svetaketu was. in tlie opinion 
of Apastamba,“ who cannot well be latei’ than 300 n.(.'. and 
may Ije earlier .■* an av(.ir<i, and belongs probablv to the 
seventh or early sixth century r-.c. (Of course a later 
date would be essential if we could accept the view’' that 
in the Ajata.satru of the I panisads we must see the 
Buddliist prince, king of Magndha ulnait 4!tl ii.c. But 
this view appears to us to lack all prr)babilitv. Tlie 
Ajritasatru of the Upani.md is of KrGi ; the Ajrdasattu of 
the Pali canon is of ilagadha and is not lord of Kab".^' 


' Lindner. Kaiisil'iki litutininn'i. p. ix ; Welier. Iml'nin l/th r’itiii'i , p. 4ti. 
Shulkn, 1. [). 404. 

- Winteinitz, (k ih,- niiH^rl,i ,! Lith mtur, i. ji. e.^-, . 

i[iiller, op. cit., .xv, ]i. li. 

■ See Bnhler. ii p. xlii i Iliid., ])p, xliv sep. 

' Sup)JOrted Lv no less nii autliority than Dr. Hoernle in his adniiialile 
I]ip. lOli-7). Cf. al-o Ludwig, Rijnihi, iii, p. ];!; Coueh, 
]^liilo~i>jiliij 'll' till T'jiriiilyi'E, LS.-). 

'■ Khvs Davids: Bmhlhiif liiiliii. pp. 12 Ui. I'a.wiiadi lield it (Dyha 
Xikaya) : .see ()ldeul.erg, Brnhlhi, p. :}0;L ii. |-, The Buddhist penod 
knows the KaMko>alas (cf. Wehcf, ImJt'-cht i, p. 212) • the 

BiTihmaiuis, the Kil'^ividchas, and Kosaluvideha-. 
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Further, as Yajiiavalkya, Jaiiaka of Videha. and Ajata- 
>atru are all according to the Upani^ads’^ contemporaries, 
we would he forced to date even the Brhadaraiiyaka 
Upanisad at a date coubiderably subsequent to Buddha, 
for in the Brhadaranyaka Yajfiavalkya i.s so clearly 
a figure of s<miewhat ancient fame and not a recent sai'e, 
that we must suppose that he lived a long time — say 
a century — before the writer of the Upauisad. But the 
Brhadaranyaka is normally assumed on good gi-ounds to 
be earlier than Buddhism,- and indeed it would be strange 
if Buddha has realh' been a contemporary of Yajiiavalkya 
without any trace of him being found in the Upanisads 
dealing with that sage. 

Further, the existence of two recensions of the F'panisad 
is in favour of its early date, as is the extremely obscure 
and probably corrupt nature of the text. The Bodleian 
and the Berlin MSS. undoubtedly belong to the recension 
contained in Cowell's MSS. A and D, whicli apparently 
was before Saiikara," and contain no variant of much 
consequence. 

The third i)art of the Aranyaka, Adhyayas \ii and 
viii, corresponds verj' closely to Aitareya Araiiyaka iii, the 


^ Thi> follcn\'' from Brluiflfiraiiyaka li, 1 ; KaiiMtaki 

Upunisiul. vi, 1, where Ajata'^atni reters to Juiiuka as a contempunii y 
prince. For the cunteiiiiioraneity ol Jaiuika and Yajiiavalkya there is 
abundant evidence : see Jacob'' Coiiconl<titcty pp. 3G9, 771. 

- See e.*’’. Khys Davids, op. cit., p. 102; (Jarbe, Phifo^ophy of InOi't, 
p. 09: Macdonell, ^aih-^ki'if Liftmtinx, p. 220; AVinternitz, Ht'-chkhtt 
df-r iadh-^dita Litttratur, i, pp. 2o7*S ; Deussen, Pliilo^ophy of flit 
Upaui>had'<, ]). 51 : Oldenlierg, Buddha^ pp. 18, 31. 

•’ See Cowelhs ed., p. v; Max Muller, i, p. xxix. I do not 

think Cowell ip. viii) is right in conjecturing that tliere Averc two 
recensions of the Aranyaka, and that the difterent recensions of the 
Upanisad are thence derived. There is no evidence of any such 
recensions of the Aranyaka. What is much more probable is that the 
Upanisad, which was most studied, was handed down in slightly ditferent 
texts. That preserved in ^ahkaraiianda's commentary has every 
appearance of being an attempt at an improved version of the text, 
and its claim to any great age is not clear. 
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Samhittl Upanisad, dealing with tlie mystic signiticance 
of the Samhita text. The exact relat^on.ship of the 
ver.sioiis may be seen from the following table, in which 
the parallel, not neces.sarily identical pa.ssages, are set 
opposite each other : — 


S.tyKII.\Y.A.X.\ Ar.\XY.\K.4. 


Ait.vrey.v Ar.v.sv aic.v. 

vii, 1. 


Silnti verges liny ed., p[i. 75, 70). 

vii, -2. 


iii, 1, 1. 

vii, 3. 


iii, 1, 2. 

vii, 4-7. 


— 

vii, 8 ; 9. 


ill. 1, 4. 

vii, lU. 


iii, 1, 3. 

vii, n-13. 

1 

iii, 1, 5. 

vii, 14-19. 

1 

iii, 1, 6. 

vii, IT. 


— 

vii, IS ; 19. 


iii, 1, 0. 

vii, 20. 



vii, 21. 


(Cf. ii, 0.) 

vii, 22. 


— 

viii. 1. 


iii, 2, 1. 

viii. 2, 

1 

iii, 2, 2, 

viii, 3 ; A. 

i 

iii, 2, 3. 

viii, 5. 


iii, 2, 3 : 4. 

viii, 6. 


ill, 2. 4. 

viii, 7. 

1 

iii, 2, 4 : ."). 

viii, S ; 9. 

i 

iii, 2, -j. 

viii, 10 ; 11. 

' 

ill, 2, (). 


On the whole, the version of the Haukhayana sub- 
stantially follows the version of the Aitareya ; the 
wording of the corresponding sections is quite often 
identical. In both cases the division of the Khandas is 
absurd. In all probability the Mahkliayana version is not 
independent of or parallel with the Aitareya recension. 
The former appears to be based on and an extension of 
the latter. In every case it is much more full than the 
Aitareya. For instance, the imprecations of tlie Aitareya 
Aranyaka (iii, 1, 1) are confined to the case of cursing a man 
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who attacks one who holds the doctrine that j)rdnn is 
rarnm. But in the iSahkha 3 'ana, vii, 8 and 9, the ci;rses 
are divided into two groujjs, one set apparently’ to curse 
with when not attacked, and one set wherewith to retaliate 
against an attack. In the second place, besides the names 
common to both versions,^ the Sankliayana records in short 
paragraphs, made up mainh’ of repetitions and ampli- 
fications of what has preceded, the views of Yisv;i.niitra 
(vii, 4), Sury’adatta (vii, 5), Radhey’a (vii, 6), Pauskarasadi 
(vii, 7), Bhargava (vii, 1.5), Kasy-cipa (vii, 17), Jaratkarava 
Ai'tabhaga (vii, 20 ), Yalisikhay’ani (vii, 21), Lauhikj’a ( vii, 22), 
Arunikej’a (viii, 1), Punardatta (viii, 8), Tan(lavinda(va) 
(viii, 10), and Jatukarnpa Katyaj’aniputra (viii, 10). Now 
it should be said at once that no argument for or against 
an early’ date can certainly’ be drawn from a large mass of 
names. Weber - has pointed oxit that the occurrence of 
many’ authorities is consistent with cither a late or an 
early’ author. But the evidence for a late date in this 
case is overwhelming, for the sages we hear of in these 
passages are either quasi-mythical like Yisvamitra, or at 
any’ rate quite unknown elsewliere in the Upanisads. 
Jaratkarava is indeed found in the Brhadaranyaka (iii, 2, 1): 
the name Arunikeya has connections with the Arunis ; 
and Bhargava of Yidarblia is known to the late Prasna 
Upanisad. But Pauskara.sadi is elsewhere only’ a gram- 
marian ; ^ Siiry’adatta and Punardatta are xxnknown ; 
Tandavindava merely i.s reminiscent of the Tandins ; 

* Sakalj-a (vii, 3), Sthavirali Sak.ah’a (vii, 10 ; viii, 1 ; 11), Kauiitharavya 
(vii, 14 ; viii, -2), Pancalacanila (vii, IS), Tarkf-ya (sic, vii, 19), Vfitsya 
(Aitareya, Badhva ; viii, 3 ; 4). Krtsna Hriritji (Aitare 3 'a, Kr^iia Harita ; 
viii, 10), Kiivasej-as (viii, 11), Agast 3 'a (vii, 2), and the JIanduke 3 ’as, 
Sauravira (Suravira in Aitaret’a ; vii, 2 ; 8 ; 9 ; 10), Hrasva (vii, 12 ; 
viii, 11), Dirgha (not in Aitare 3 'a : vii, 2), and Ma<lh 3 ’araa, Pratiboilhiputra 
Magadliava.=;in (vii, 13), while Maksav\-a in the Aitart^va is reiilacwl 1)3’ 
MaiKlav 3 -a (vii, 2). 

® Indian Liti raturc, p. 30, n. 36. 

* For his alphabet, of. Buhler, Indian Studits. iii, p. 24. As a teacher 
he appears in Buddhist tradition, Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 412. 
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Lauhikya’.s very name is iincertaiii (it may be Lauhitya, 
a name apparently known to Paiiini and found in the 
Harivainsa): and Rfidlieya and Vrdisikluiyani have parallels 
only in the Epic, while the former .sue-yests several 
questions.- This .straiig'e collection must mean that the 
ingenious reviser of the Aitareya desired to append new 
names to doctrines which he wished to expound. But tlie 
work need not have been done at a late datee for mj 
new urammatical terms are introduced and the Aitareva 
text was probably earlier than Yaska and tlie real stud\' of 
grammar.'^ 

The impressi(m of a copy and a \\'orking o\'er is borne 
out bv the language. In vii. 3. the phrase d yo / tcyo 
sri inudJi.Ofdm dy ndhtdo i I'nfi.i.ni can only be understood as 
a shoi’t cut for d y" I'dpytli / cyo n siiiyuKlhntdTu ify vfiijn/ 
ilhur dl iiv udJi.idji I I'lifd in ^ of Aitareya Aranyaka. iii. 1. 2. 
and the readings ]idyi j^m I'dn-iiu //n/ze and /k/ rihvrfd 
iiiena dy Ayu.dynh in \'ii. 2. seem no mijtv than an 
attempt to amend tlie I'cry obscure pordnid of the 
Aitareya, iii, 1, 1.’’ The form dirijyiitiiuiim <• in vii, 10, 
seems to be an effort to make a compound of dyu + 
0 yidu.HUiii parallel to dufn |•(l'■'ln i/dfu nd m as a"'ainst the 
dicyd yiduniiiii of Aitareya, iii, 1, 3. The obvious <ihhi- 
vyuhd fan, vii, 14, replaces the obscure (dihiryrdinr-'d U of 
Aitareya, iii, 1, 0. The insertion of an iti in vii, 10, 
after I’uh’^UAjutu deprives us of the picturesque conception 
of the patient guardianship of Tarksya (or Taruksyu) over 

1 iv, 1, 18 ; Harivaiii,s;i, 1771. Cf. the Lohieea SuUa uf the Oiglia 
Xikaya. 

- Ihohably it is a Xaksatra name aiul need have no eonneetinn with 
the hero of the Epic oi with Radhu and Krsna. But Radha as a Xak.satra 
i-. late, Whitnev', Athai-ntriAn, ji. Oos ; Ludwig, It'irrihi, iii, p, 18,7. 

< See Aitareija Amnyaka, pp. 51, .72. The Rgveda I'lTdtsakhya copies 
iii, 1, 1, of that work. 

^ For the construction, cf Hahkhiu ana Aianyaku, i, .7 ; Mantra 
Bi-rihinana, li, 1, 7 : Friedlander, p. 41, u. 2. 

® Cf. Ma.x iluller, Rijndn PrCitiidkhya, pp, v, vi. 

*> Cf. AVackernagel, AltindindiL Urauimalik, ii, i, p. 127. 
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his master's cows for a year, a primitive idea probably 
not understood by the redactor of the Upanisad. The 
expression kainncdri in vii, 22, is comparatively 
modern. In viii, i, the fourth elemeut, lohita, is made to 
be merely ak^ijrarapuifi, imstead of a'litastliarUpdin, and 
the phrase >^abJiuk.-fatrrin oJnide is new. In viii, 9, the 
curious error in the Aitareya, iii, 2, 6, by which a iigulayah 
and tnntniyiijj have been mi.splaced in the text, is undone. 
In viii, 11, the u.se of hruydt, though natural, is bad 
grammar, and is probably due to copying' the original 
carelessly. And so on. 

While there is a good deal of mere copying, there is 
a certain amount of originality in the ^iankhayana version. 
In vii, 20, there is an enumeration of the parts of time 
not found earlier in this form,^ viz., dhvdinsn.yo 7iimemh 
hddhCi?!. Ixuldh k>mnd mnhdrtd ahofdtrd ai'dhamdw tiidm 
7'tavah sa mi.nfsai'dk at, and u'e tind the three forms of 
action, jjathiivrttivfluti. Finally, Valisikhayani is credited 
(Wi, 21) with a doctrine of the hhutas, M'hich is a decided 
ad\'ance in clearness - on Aitareya, ii, 6. The gi'ammatical 
form, on the other hand, follows strictly the original, and 
the only past tense in fre(]uent use is tire aorist (twenty- 
three cases), with three ca.ses of the narrative imperfect, 
two of the ordinary perfect, and two of the periphrastic 
perfect. 

The fourth part of the Aranyaka, Adhyayas ix-xi, 
falls naturally into three subdivisions, which are not 
necessarily to be attribirted to one author, and indeed may 
possibly represent independent Upanisads. Adhyaya ix 
is nothing more or le.ss than an abbreviated and simplified 
version of Chandogjui Uj'anisad, v, 1 ; 2 (cf. Brhadaranyaka 


^ Cf. !Maiiu, i, 04 : dhmmn seems peculiar to the afiiikhayanas ; 
cf. Srauta Sutra, xiv, 82, 1. 

“ YCtny anydni Ic^udnlni mftlmbhutaih suindhiyantti a ^ood deal more 
intelligible than k^wlniml-irdmi'a. 
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Upanisad, vi, 1 ; 3), for in abbreviating it the redactor 
has so curtailed it that it could not be clearly followed 
save for the original, as the evnrn Iti of sections 3 et se(j. 
would have no sense. The fii’.st .seven sections deal with 
the 2 ^rdnascirnvdtla, the eighth with the rite for greatness. 
Two points inaj’ be noted. In the first place the redactor 
had before him the Kausitaki Upanisad.^ for he uses the 
word ynukdh as ‘dumb,’ while the BrhaJaranyaka has 
kadah, and the Chandogya has hililh. .Secondh', the 
redactor used the text of the Brhaflaranyaka, for he 
describes the suhaya with which pro/ju is compared as 
saindko.va, an epithet known to both \ersions of the 
Brhadaranyaka,^ but not to the Chandogya. Again, 
however, there i.s a small piece of original matter. The 
end of the seventh section contains a reference to Yajna- 
valkya, besides that to Jabala Satyakama and Gosruta 
4hiyaghrapadya borrowed from the Chandogya (the latter 
i,s not in the Brliadaranyaka), and tlie passage cited 
(vcmaspaU satavaUo viroha | dyCim md le.sir antanlx^crni 
ona md himsih) is clearly a remini.scence of Ihrjasaneyi 
Samhita, v, 43. In the latter is read, as also in the 
parallel passages,^ lekhlh, and of course palfeographically 
-S’ and kh are interchangeable. But leph from y/li.s for 
y/rm would be an excellent reading, as the root i.s often 
active.^ Weber, ^ indeed, .state.s that this reference is to 
a passage in the Satapatha Brahmana, xiv, but this .seems 
incorrect.'^ 


1 V, 3. 

- vi, 2, 13 (Madhyandina) = vi, 1, 13 (Kanva). References are 
to the former te.xt, when not otherwise specified. Cf. Pischel, Jtrf. 
xStKcl., i, pp- 10, 234. 

■■ Bloomtield : Vulk Concordance, pp. 477, oOS. 

■* In the tiaiikhriyana itself, vii, 10. For f = r, cf. Macdonell, Ver/i,- 
Crammar, pp. 43 .seq. 

» Indian Literature, p. 1.32, n.* 

The gen. with hruyclt, for the dative of Chandogya and Brhadaran 3 -ak:i, 
is a .sign of later date. 
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The second subdivision, Adliyaya x, is of more inde- 
pendent character. It treats of the dntara agnihotra 
which is alluded to in the Kausitaki Upanisad.’^ There 
are in man six deities, Agni, Vayu, Aditya, Candramas, the 
Quarters, and the Waters, corresponding to speech, breath, 
tlie eye, mind, the ear, and seed. If a man knows this he 
satisfies each of these deities, and they in turn satisfy 
other powers. These processes are described in the first 
seven sections, which may be compared with Chandog 3 ’a 
Upanisad, v, 19-24, from which, however, thej^ differ 
considerably-. The eighth and last section describes the 
vuirdja dakividha agnihotra, in quite an independent 
way-, which may^ be compared with Chandogy^a Upanisad, 
V, 4-9, and Brhadarany-aka Upanisad, vi, 1. 

The third subdivision, Adhy-ay-a xi, is still more original. 
It presents y-et another account of the prdnasurgvuda in 
addition to those in the Brhadai'anyaka, vi, 1 (Kanva = 
vi, 2, Wadhyandina) ; Chandogy-a Upanisad, v, 1 ; Kausitaki 
Upanisad, v ; Aitareya Upanisad, ii, 4, 2, and above ix. 
The narrative here resembles most that of the Aitareya, 
to which it is the really parallel version of the tiahkha- 
y'ana school. Prajapati places the deities in man ; they 
dislike the connection, and depart, and are only- brought to 
reason by the creation of hunger and thirst (sections 1 and 
2). Then there are described as in viii, 7, and Aitarey^a 
Aranynika, iii, 2, 4, the sights (section 3) and dreams 
(section 4) seen by one who is to die before the y-ear is out, 
and a service of sacrifice is prescribed, the Mantras of which 
rest on the division of the deities among the organs given 
in section 1 (sections 5 and U). Then the metals are equated 
with the metres (section 7), and out of this identification are 
made a series of spells by^ use of the metres - to acquire 


* iv, 5. 

- For similar sets of metres, ct. Aitare 3 ’a Aranj-aka, v, 1, 4 ; Sankhayana 
Aranyaka. i, 7 : Friedlander, p. 44, n. 1. 
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the ■'iiliiratra ^ of the several metals. The remnants of 
the otferiiig go to a clear Avife or pupil, and the sacritieer 
live.s a hundred years (section 8). The list of deities and 
organs is curious and somewhat novel : Agni. Vayu, tlie 
Lightning, Parjanya, Aditya, Caudramas. the (iluarters, tlie 
Earth, the Waters, Indra, Isana, Aka.sa. and Bralunan (n.), 
correspond to the rCic, prCinn, apiTiui, iuhntu, the eye, 
the mind, the ear, the body, the .seed, the strength {Jxi/n), 
the Avrath {mnnyu), the head, and the Atman. That 
this is a late list would be proved by the mention of 
Isana alone, for he never appears in early lists of this 
kind, though as a deity he is early mentioned, as in 
Brhadfiranyaka, i, 9, 11.- Further, the repetition of part 
of viii, 7, negatives the idea that the author of ix and 
viii Avere one. What remains uncertain is Avhether the 
Adhyayas ix to xi are by one hand. It is not impossible, 
and in favour of it may be noted the facts that all three 
chapters deal with the deities and the senses, and are 
characterised by a painful formalism and absence of original 
thought. The real interest of the writer is indeed l>etrayed 
by the spell which ends xi and wliich c'vidontly forms the 
important part of that chapter. There should also be noted 
one remarkable construction occurring in a If antra seAcral 
times repeated — inuham (ikd mo mo ouioiriia 
anuadu hhayumim. The con.struction can he understood, 
but it is very strange and un{)aralle]ed in the early 
literature.'* 

The spell at the end of the fourth part of the Aranyaka 
leads naturally to the liftli part, Adhyaya xii. Aitareva 
Aranyaka Ia is at first sight comparable Avith this 


1 For .similar spells, cf. tlie reference, in Bloomfield's VuUr Com-ordamy, 

p. 120 (s.\A ainurri], 

2 Cf. Weber, LiOmturf, pp. 4.-,, no ; JInccl.niell, VoUc 
Mythology, p. 75. 

“ See Speyer, V&lisrM and SaHxkrit-Syufa.v, p. 73. 
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chaptei', blit the contrast is much more striking than 
the resemblance. For the Mahanamiii verses which make 
up that section are of the most formal and ob^’iously 
ritualistic character as they now stand, and if not 
especially early contain very early material. On the 
other hand, the flankhayana contains in seven sections 
forty verses, of Avhich live are merely referred to (Rgveda, 
X, 152, 1-5), thirty-five being given in full. Commencing 
with invocations for lia^tivarcasa, for which parallels can 
be found in the Atharvaveda ' (vv. 1-5), it goes on to 
pray for eloquence (v. (5) - and pro.sperity (v. 7),® inserts 
(V. 8) an appeal to Prajapati from Rgveda, x, 121, 10, and 
proceeds to call on Indra with the Maruts and Agni to 
dostro}’ their, and the poet’s, foes (vv. 9-14). There follow 
four verses (vv. 15-18) taken with .slight variation from the 
Taittiriya .Samliita, v, 7, 4, 3-5, and for the first time in 
verse 19 a direct appeal to what is the real subject of the 
hymn, the amulet of Bilva, The excellent results of carrying 
such an amulet are celebrated in ver.ses 20-29, each of 
which ends with the refrain ii'Ciinunirn bailvain yo hihhurti ; 
then in verses 30-33 further powers are ascribed to it. 
Verses 34 and 35 repeat verses 7 and 8, and then come the 
ti\e Rgvedic verses referred to only by Pratika. There 
are manj’ parallels in the Atharvaveda^ for this sort of 
composition, where a farrago of ancient material is heaped 
in to give a venerable air to puerile witchcraft. Here the 
proportion of new material is quite considerable, for out 
of 33 ver.ses no less tlian 18 are not exactly parallel with 
verses of other Sainhitas. Of course, it may be considered 

^ For V. 1 hce Atliarvavedii, iii, 2*2, 1 ; for v. 2, iii, 22, 3 and 4 ; for 
vv. 3 and 4, xiv, 1, 3o : vi, 19, 1 ; and for v. 5, vi, (59, 3. 

- Ct. Atharvavoda, vi, 09, 2. 

Cf. Atharvaveda. v, 28, 14. 

^ Amulets tor medical purposes are common (Bloomlield, Ath/xrrai'eda, 
p. o9), and also, as here, tor help against foes (ibid., p. 67). See 
especially Atharvaveda, i, 29 ; li, 7 ; iii, 6 ; vi, 15 ; x, 3 ; 6 : xix, 28-30 ; 
32 : 33, etc. 
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as possible that even the parallel verses are not borrowings 
proper, but parallel only, but I do not think this view at 
all probable. The hymn has ev'ery appearance of lateness, 
and the Taittiriya verses are ludicrously misplaced. 

The view of the lateness of the hj'inn is borne out 
by the metre. There are in all twenty-live independent 
verses (omitting 1, 6-8, 15-18), of which seven (vv. 2-5, 
19, 30, 33) are in Anustubh metre, two are in mixed 
Anustubh and Tristubh (v. 31 = 11 + 8 + 9- + 8 
syllables ; v. 32 = 8 + 8 + 11 + 11), and the remaining 
sixteen are in Tristubh with occasional Jagatis (vv. 14», 
21^ 23*^, 24®).® Leaving aside the verses in mixed metre, 
of the Anustubh verses we find that in all save one case 
the last Pada of each half-line ends in — ■ w — , 

that in five cases the first Pada has at the end 

w — , in three each w — w — or — w ^ — , 

in two w w — , and in one — ^ We are 

clearly on the way to the regular Epic sloka, though this 
is still not reached.^ But the evidence of the Trismbh 
Padas is conclusive. Omitting the four Jagati Padas 
and the irregular Padas of verses 13'’ and 14’’ which have 
10 and 9 syllables re.spectivel}-, there are 58 Padas to be 
considered. Now in all save four cases the Pada ends 

in — w — — , the exception being in v. 10“ ( ^ ^), 

28'> (-^ where siinsumanili could be read 


’ Cf. Bloomfield, Atharrarula, pji. 41 ,seq. 

2 Here purmpadbhyam might be read for pfiri-apndiihhyam and so make 
good the metre. 

® The exact numbers in these cases depends, of course, on the mo<le in 
which the nece.ssary resolutions of Sandhi are made, and on the precise 
reading adopted in the text, hut the general results remain unatlccted. 
In V, 12^ I would read an rt.\ra pasntl pra rrAcopnrisfat ; for an 
cf. Wackernagel, Altindi-chn drammatik. i, p. .09 j 'Macdonell, Vidk 
Grammar, p. 11. 

* Cf. Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G., xx.xvii, pp. seq. ; S.B.E., xxx, pp. xii 
seq., xxxiv seq. ; Prokyomuia, pp. 20 seti. ; OuntpmaknumvdJ, pp. 9sea. • 
Keith, J.E.A.S., 1900, pp. 1 .seq., 480. 
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with the Berlin MS.), 22' and 26“ ( Still 

more significant, however, is the fact that in 32 cases 
the preceding three syllables adopt the dactylic form 
( — ^ ^), while the tribrach (w w w) and anapaest 

^ — ) and bacchius ( w) have only three, six, 

and three occurrences respectively. The remaining 14 
Padas have — w — , ten of them being in the refrain 
irdmaiiim hailu.am yo hihharti. Xow the dactylic form 
in this place is the characteristic par excellence of the 
Indravajra and Upendiavajra of the classical poetry, and 
is regular in the Epic,^ while in earlier verse as in the 
Samhitas it is not much more in use than other forms. On 
the other hand, we are still far removed from the formal 
correspondence of all four lines of the stanza, and the first 
four syllables remain free in form. The metre, too, shows 
other signs of lateness. To the poet the contraction of 
Indra iva and ogha ica into Indreixi and oglieva, of Agnir 
iva into Agnii- va, and of iva into pmpeva or 

pu^pam va must have seemed legitimate, as all these forms 
occur in verses where they merely, if accepted as they stand, 
spoil the metre. Probably he felt the iva as merely va,- 
and he clearty felt hhavati as dissyllabic in na milago 
hhavati na pdpakrtyd, a fact which may point to Prakrtic 
influence.® At anj^ rate, we are quite justified in classing 
these verses, unlike those of the Aitareya, among the latest 
products of the Vedic poctiy, and they need not date long 
before the final redaction of the Aranyaka, though they 
may be two or throe centuries older. 

The verses are followed by an eighth section, giving the 
Manikalpa very briefly. It may be noted that the forms 


' Cf. Hopkins. Gnat Ejiir of India, pp, -264 seq. ; .Arnold, Vidin 
pp. 183 seep ; Ludwig. lii, p. oO. 

" Pischel, Vidii'i'lii Studi^Ai,, i, p. 50 ; Wuckernagel, Altindische, 
Grainmatik, i, pp. 317, 321 ; Macdonell, Vtdir Granunar, p. Go, n. 1*2 ; 
Arnold, p. 78 ; Hopkins, India Old and Xttc, p. 4G, u. 1. 

•' Cf. Hopkins, Grtat Epic, p. 2G0 ; Keith, J.K.A,S., 1908, p. 202. 
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til-aiuhma, gkrtaudana , mCunsunduna occur Y’ith the <iu 
in place of the o found in the Epic and even in 
Apastamba,^ and that the word eraiidu, deiiotino- a castor- 
oil plant, is found, j)eriiaps its earliest occinreuce. 

The sixth part of the Aranyaka, Adhyiiyas xiii and 
xiv, has perhaps the least claim to originalitj’. In the 
first place it consists of a series of ipKjtatiuns, almost 
but not completely verbal, from the Brhadaranyaka and 
Chandogya Upanisads. It formally (juotes Yajna\alkva 
for t<id dad hrahmdpririxim ajx'rara anaparn in idjilln/irm. 
again dtind. hrahina. {brahma, Berlin TIS. ; <7 in Bihad- 
aran 3 ’’aka) varvdnubhUr ify a.mmasarann, which is, with 
the insertion of agiararn, Brliadfiranyaka, ii, 5, 19. But it 
ascribes to Mandukeyathedictumtad v.ha rdtina drada cyuh 
irotavyo mantavyo nididhyas'darya di tarn da in vnldnii- 
vacanmui viridim'idi brahmara rycna tapasd sraddhaya 
yajiiendndsakena cdi, which is a combination of Bihad- 
aranyaka, iv, 5, G ( = ii, 4, 5) and iv, 4, 2.5, and to Tlandavya 
(for whom cf. vii, 2) tamnad evainric cha.nto dCnda ujianda-n 
tduksuh iraddhavdto bhutvdfinaiiy I’nlfma na rn padyei, 
which is merely Brhadaranyaka, iv, 4, 28. Xor can we 
reasonably .suppose that the tradition is here ccji'recth’ 
preserved ascribing these tenets to tliesi- sages y ho other- 
wise are famed as grammarians rather than as philosophers. 
We are ju.stitied in .suppo.sing that we have merelv an 
ascription of famous doctriiie.s to per.son.s familiar in the 
Bankhayana school from the .Saiiihita Epaiiisad. In 
confirmation of this it may be remarked that there follow 
these passages others — xa rxa ndl ndy dfnal raijrh yah [ 
idaiii bruhineda III kxairam imr diap imr nnld i mr 
lokd imani xarvanl, bh dfiinlda rn xarram yad ayain 
dtma. I which are clearly borrowed from Brhadaraiivaka, 
iv, 4, 27, and i\, 5, t. I hen comes the ipiotation of 
Yajnavalkya, and then an unacknowledged ipiotation from 


Sec Wiiekcrnu^el, op. cit.. p. 3:20. 
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the Chandogya : ya imam ndhliih parigrhita rn ■rasumatiiii 
dhanasyu purmlin dadyud idani era hdo hliayo, idani 
eva tato hhaya ity anurnmnurn, which, with the addition 
of the Epic word vasumidiin, is deriv'ed from Chandogya, 
vii, 11, 6. Then the Adhyaya xiii ends : tom (’tarn Vponi- 
mdaiit vedubiro na yatlia JMthuai ecniu vuded'^\ tad dad 
rcabJiyuditam j Then follow two verses which make up 
the fourteenth Adhj'aya. The first is — 

I'cd-jji inrbrdJiCinmu yajuxdiu uttamia hga in \ 
sdrandm biro tka rvaud in irauidamundam \ 
nudhlte ’dhlte redam dhub taia ajham | 
siraJ chitvdmu kiiruir hdiandham |] 

This is a strange line and though archaic in metre very 
modern in style. Cffamddga.pnuitdumunda, and Jcnhandha,- 
in the senses in which they are here employed, are not 
A'edic, and the iterative nadlnfr 'dinfr i.s also late.“ The 
Atharvau is not elsewliere recognised in the Sahkhayana 
or Aitareya Aranyaka.s. Thi.s impres.siou of lateness i.s 
confirmed hy the second verse — 

stJiuijur iiyant hhd ra.hdrah kddhhfit \ 
adhifya vrdani 'na rijdndti yo ’rtham 1 
■ya 'rthajna it ralvlain bhudram abuute | 
ndkam fti jnd naridhrdapdpmd ii 

Thi.s is, of course, the well-known verse in Yaska's 
Nirukta, i, 18, which Rotli in his Erldiitcrumjen * con- 
sidered an interpolation. With Roth's view I cannot 

* So I hart emenrtert for mh of the Bortleian MS., anrt the Berlin JIS. 
confirms the einenrtation. The omission of a rtouiile letter is very frequent 
in the MS. Yntlnl knthnm rnnn is comparatively late. 

- The Brhartaraiiyaka (in, 7. 1) has a proper name, Kahanrtha Atliarvana, 
'vi'here it cannot mean ’ corpse.' 

'■ See Uelhruck, •''ynt. Foi'.n'Ii., v, ji. .52 ; ilacilonell, Vidic (! mnimar, 
p. 91. 

'* p. 19. Tlie xfvsts are also cited in the Commentary on the Satnliito- 
panisad Br:lhmaiia, p. 3S (ert. Burnell). 
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aoree : the verses in that section of the Xirukta, although 
not Vedic in character, are of the same general style as 
those in the Brhaddevata and the Pi-atisakhyas, and are 
no doubt quite genuine, hut they are certainly late. I am 
further inclined to believe that Yaska was known to 
the compiler of the text of Adhyat'as xiii and xiv. The 
reverse idea is conceivable, but rendered unlikely by 
the fact that the second verse ^ in Yiiska is not here, 
and yet must probably have been taken bj" Yaska from 
the same source as the former. Xo doubt there remains 
the possibility that both Ya.ska and the author of the 
Sahkhayana xiii and xiv follow a common source, but 
the verso is not found elsewhere, so far, in the Yedic 
literature, and there is no reason to assert an early 
date for this compilation, which has all the appearance 
of a later tacking on. In support of this view it may 
be pointed out that the opening words of Adhyaya xiii, 
which are almost the only original part, are athdto 
vairdr/yasamskrte mrlre hrahmayaji'Mnl><tlio hhavef, in 
which the word vairdyya is not found in an Upanisad 
before the Maitrayaniya Upanisad, i, 2, the word brahynu- 
ycijiia before the 3Iaitrayaniya, i, 1, and the use of nisfJia in 
this connection before the IVIundaka and Pra^na Upanisads.- 
It appears, therefore, quite legitimate to suppose that 
Adhyaya.s xiii and xiv formed no part of the original 
Aranyaka, and the conjecture may be hazarded — it can 
only be a conjecture ' — that one form of the Aranyaka had 
as its Adhyayas xiii and xiv the Sutra of the Malifivrata 
now nominallj" Adhyayas xvii and xviii of the Sankhajuina 

1 ya>l grhlfam arijriiifuut iiiijnilrnnirri | 

riiiaiiitCir Ira .<ii^kriirlho iin fii jra/afl k'nrhirif || 

Roth's emendation /la faj is not necessaij-. 

“ See the referenees in -Jacob's Voiirorihnirr, pp, to whieli I am 

much indebted. 

•’ I.e., as regards the exact place occupied in the Aranyaka by these 
l)Ooks. That they were once a part of the Aranyaka is, j think, quite 
certain. Cf. also Hillebrandt, Horn. Fornh., v, p. 331. 
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Srauta Sutra, but admittedly no integral part of that work. 
This would exactly balance the Aitareya Aranyaka, since 
the form of the Saiikhayana would become (a) tlie 
Mahavrata, Brahmana treatment, Adhyayas i and ii = 
Aitareya Aranyaka i ; (h) the Upanisad, Adhyayas iii-vi 
= Aitareya Aranyaka ii ; (c) the Samhita Upanisad, 
Adhyayas vii-xi = Aitareya Aranyaka iii ; (d) the verses, 
Adhyaya xii = the Mahanamnis, Aitareya Aranyaka iv ; 
(e) the Sutra treatment of the Mahavrata, Adhyayas xiii 
and xiv = Aitareya Aranyaka v. It is further probable 
that Adhyayas ix-xi, which have no really parallel section 
in the Aitareya, should be eliminated from the original 
form of the Aranyaka, in which case the verses would 
form Adhyaya ix, the Sutra Adhyayas x and xi. Then, 
if we assume that the Vamsa followed and was included 
in Adhyaya xi, we would have an explanation of its being 
numbered xi in the Bodleian MS., though no stress could 
possibly be laid on that fact. On the other hand, the 
fact that the Bodleian MS. does number ^ Adhyayas xiii-xv 
as (sections) 9 and 10, and Adhyaya xi re.spectively, shows 
clearly that some confusion existed, since that MS. has 
already marked the clo.se of Adhyayas xi and xii, and it 
is startlino; to find sections 9 and 10 and a Vainsa to xi 
following after the end of Adhyaya xii. 

These facts cast considerable doubt on the meaning 
of the Vamsa which makes Adhyaya xv and forms the 
seventh part of the Aranyaka. On the whole it is probably 
best, if we are to accept its succession of teachers as 
genuine, to regard it as the oi'iginal ^'ainsa to the Aranyaka 
when, as it must once have done, it consisted of Adhyayas 
i-viii, only, but not the Stitra books. The hr.st teacher 
named is Ounakhya J^ankliayana, the next Kahola 
Kausitaki, the next Uddalaka Aruni, the next Priyavrata 
Saumapi. The Kahola Kausitakeya of the Brhadaranyaka 


^ Bodhian Cataloijue^ p. 60 . 
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Upanisad, iii, 5 , 1, is presumably identical with the 
Kausitaki’^ here named, while Uddalaka Aruni is well 
known to the Brliadaranyaka and Chandog\’a Upanisads 
and is a contemporaiy, according to tradition, of Yajna- 
valkya. There is nothing known to contradict the Yainsa 
as given, and Kausitaki is cited not only in the Aranyaka 
but also in the Brahmana as an authority, and is mentioned 
in both the Asvalayana and l^ankhayana Grhya Sutras.- 
The original Aranj’aka may well then have been composed 
not long after the Brahmana, to which it often refers, 
as pointed out above, bj’ a nameless pupil of Gunakhya 
Sankhayana, whence came the name bilnkhayana, and. 
without laying undue emphasi.s on the connection with 
Uddalaka, the Yamsa supports the ascription of the 
original form of the Aranyaka to tlie early part of the 
sixth century B.C., before the rise of Buddliisni and the 
development of grammar seen in Yaska and the Prati- 
sakhyas, but after the Brliadaranyaka and Chandogya 
Upanisads and the Aitareya Aranyaka. 

On the other hand, I do not think Deussen •* is right 
in ascribing the Taittiriya Upanisad to an earlier date 
than the Kausitaki Upanisad, iii-vi. His argument rests 
on the indisputable fact that tlie Kausitaki is later than 
the Aitareya and the very doulitful statement that the 
Aitareya is I'ounger than the Taittiriya, because in the 
former (ii, 4, 1) the de.scription of the entrance of the 
creator into beings is more elaborate than in the latter 
Upanisad (ii, ti). On the other hand, it is at least as likelv 
that the Taittiriya is merely gi\ ing a resume of an accepted 
doctrine, white the Aitareya develops a mnv theme. But in 


' Cf. Chandogya Upanisad, i, .'>, 2. Tlie name was perhaps Knliola. 
Cf. Wackernagel, Alliinlhrhi tlrauimahk. i, p. 221 ; Weber, hiih^chf- 
Sftidt/'ii, i, p. 40^. 

- Olrlenberg : S.B.dJ., xxix, p. 3. 

‘ Philosophy of the Upetui-hniU, p. 24. If lii-vi are later, then of course 
a fortiori vii and viii. 
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any case, in favour of tlie earlier date of theKansitaki,iii-viii, 
as of the Aitareya, ii and iii, may be set the facts (1) that 
the Taittiriya shows in book i a much more developed 
grammatical knowledge and has a long'er set of technical 
terms, varnu, srara, luatra, hula, naina, mntdna, and sr/tNU ; 
(2) that it has added a fourth, aiuhas, to the triad of 
vyrihrtis^ I (3) and that it mentions the Atharvarigirases.- 
The Kausitaki further gives no prominence to tapas as 
a means of knowledge, while the Taittiriya runs riot on 
the topic.'^ Thus the Upanisad parts of the Kausitaki 
belong to the earlier Upanisads of the Veda, since beyond 
those mentioned no Upanisad can claim an erpial age. 
The Brahmana and Sutra of the Mahavrata, the latter of 
which I have tried elsewhere ■* to prove contemporaneoiLS 
with the Srauta Sutra, must be, tlie former somewhat 
earlier, tlie latter a good deal later, than the Upanisads, 
iii-vi, and vii and viii, and probably the former alone with 
the Adhyayas iii-^■iii once formed an Araiiyaka,® to which 
the Vainsa applied, and to the three component parts of 
which we may assign conjecturally the approximate dates 
650, 600, and 550 B.C., as indicating in the roughest way 
the periods to which their jiroductiou may be assigned, 
if we accept the views here maintainod that {a) the iion- 
philosophic books, i and ii, are the oldest ; (6) the Upanisad 
proper is older than Buddhism ; (c) the SainJiita Upanisad 
is older than Yaska (not later than 500 B.C.). 

On this view the exact process of the extension of the 
Aranyaka remains doubtful. Very possibly, as suggested 

' i, o, 1 ; Deusseu, op. cit., p. ‘2l~. 

- ii, 3, 1. 

Compare the solitary reference to in Kausitaki, iii, ‘2, with the 

numerous passages cited in .Jacob, Conconhtnce, p. 396 ; Deussen, op. cit., 
p. 69. 

^ /.if. A. .S'., 1907, lip. 410-12. 

® To judge from the extant .specimens of Aranyakas, the relation of 
Aranyaka and Upanisad might be regarded as that of whole and piu-t. 
Each Aranyaka contains, bder alia, several Upanisads. 
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above, a uew form of it came into existence probably in 
imitation of the redaction of the Aitareya which we owe 
to Asvalayana or Saunaka, by the inclusion in it of a book 
of verses in the shape of the Bilva liymn, and by the 
writing of a couple of Sutra books to balance Adhyayas 
i and ii. Then, still later, some other hand may have 
included the Upanisads in ix-xi and the mere imitation 
of an Upanisad in xiii and xiv. Tlie latter books are 
almost certainly later than the Nirukta, and are probably 
comparatively recent — perhaps the second century B.C. — 
but Adhyayas ix-xi may be of earlier date, and have 
come into existence shortly after the second redaction of 
the Aranyaka. 

A ditferent view in this respect appears to be held by 
Professor Oldenberg in his discussion of the Vamsa in 
the preface to his translation of the Saiikhayana Grhya 
Sfitrad He there suggests that tlie author of the Vamsa 
began with the doctor epoiiymits of tlie Sutras of the 
Kausitakis, and proceeded thence to the author of the 
Brahmana, Kahola Kausitaki, and so on. But this view, 
Avhich would see in the Gunakhya of the Vannia the 
Sutrakara of the >Sahkhayana, and would presumably 
attribute to him the final redaction of tlie Aranyaka into 
a whole, is contradicted by the strong evidence which 
Oldenbei-g himself adduces, and which is accepted by 
Hillebrandt,- tliat the name of the Sutrakara-' was Suyajiia. 
This, accordingly, adds to the probability of the view 

‘ S.B.E., xxix, pp. 4, o. Cf. alw Bhaudarkar's view (Htpurl, 1S94, 
pp. -2 seq.), accepted by Hillebrandt (HUnal-LUtu-atur, p. 2S), that 
.Saiikhayana i'^ a mere Sutra carana. 

- Ritual-Litteratur, p. 25: Sdhkhil yiinn Srnuta Sdfru, i, ]i. \iii. 

- The matter miglit be further cumplicated by regarding (iuiiakhva 
Saiikhayana a^s the author of the .Srauta as contrasteil with the (Irhva 
Sutra. I do not, liowever, think this view probable, and Oldenberh, 
who once was inclined to differentiate the authors (though without 
naming the elder (fuiiakliya), later admitted the insufficiency of the 
evidence (see /ad/v'/ie Sfiiilim, xv, pp. 11, lo . S.B.E., xxix, pp. 4, 5). 
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adopted above that the Vainsa applies only to the first 
redaction, which contained books i— vdii, and which pre- 
sumably was completed by 5-50 B.C. 

The date of the second redaction, if we assume it to 
have contained the Sutra books, can be fixed approximately 
by the fact that the Sankhar-ana Srauta Sutra, with which 
these books are probably contemporaneous, is probably 
later than the Srauta Sutra of Asvalayana, who, as the 
pupil of Saunaka, should, I tliink, be dated about 400 B.cd 
The difference in date need not be great, and 350 B.c. 
may be set down as a possible date. The verses in 
Adhyaya xii doubtless exi.sted independently long before 
this, but they belong to the later fringe of Vedic literature, 
.say the seventh century b.c. But here again the dates 
are given, not as anything more than suggestions intended 
to render more easy their discu.ssion, and, if necessary 
refutation. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said as to the 
geographical data. It is clear that the Aranyaka was 
composed in the home of Brahmanism, tlie Mudltyarlesa, 
for of the tribes enumerated in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(viii, 14), the Kurus, Pancalas, Vasas, and Usinaras, all 
are found in vi, 1 (cf. Pancalacanda, vii, 18), with the 
neighbouring tribe of Mat.syas. As in the iSatapatha 
Brahmana, the Kasi-Videhas are within the pale, but that 
a Mandukeya .should dwell in Magadha (vii, 13) is deemed 
worthy of special note. To a.ssume, hoAvever, from the 
mention of Janaka of Videha that the book was written in 

’ Cf. Macdonell, Brhadd'A'atCt, i, pp. x.xii-xxiv. I do not attach any 
weight to the tradition, even if found in the Brhatkatha, which attributes 
Panini to the reign of the la.st Xanda (de.spite Buhler, Iiidiriii S/>idii;i~. iii, 
pp. 21, n. 1, 27, n. 1), and associates him with Katyayana anil Asvalayana. 
But the fact that the tradition very possibly existed in the fir.st century 
A.D. is of interest as tending to show that these writers cannot be dated 
very near the Christian era, or their chronological relations could not 
have been confused. Ludwig'.s date for the Saiikhayana Srauta Sutra. 
500 B.c. {Bijrtdn, iii, p. IDli), rests on no evidence. 
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the East, seems to me unnecessaiy, Ixjth in the case of the 
Arauyaka and of the Satapatha itself^; though the opposite 
view has the weighty support of Oldenberg.- 

^ Cf. now AVeljei'. <hr BiiH. Ahxd., 1895, p. 8A9, ii. A. 

- Aleutiou may here be made of the only important correction supplied 
by the ilS. in the Bodleian to the excellent text of Adhyiiyas i and ii 
published by Hr. Friedlander. In ii, 17. the text of the edition reads : 
ta^yn r/1 hrhfttl^fthn^ra^yn -ytf trtiuMtd al'mrihutm Jdiatottfi 

fdrrtiili ^nfn'nihraf^m'ft^ydhntty dpnofi. This is just possible, but the 
reading of the Bodleian (and also, I now find, of the Berlin AIS. ), which 
adds Ijefore dpuoti the words hhacautl ta{i;) cliataMiaci.it^ara-^yuhiiny. is 
clearh' right, the omission being veiy natural. Smaller corrections are : 
(1) in ii, 1-5, it reads dirain jnyn dimni jnya, a Pratika elsewhere 
unknown : clh-atn yaya apparently refers to K.V. viii. 84. 1^ (repeated in 
the later verses of the hymn) ; (2) in ii, 18, it (like the Berlin ilS.) iiisert.s 
the necessary tnd in the ver-^e hi(7 iffhd ind mpuy dhdyi dai-satam (II. V. 
i, 161, I-'), as in the 8ruuta Sutra, xviii, 23, 14 : (3) in ii, 4, it confirms 
the reading bhutLchaddM Minn bj’ reading blinti.chaniddia /xh/in : clearly 
the differences of reading (cf. Friedlander, p. 18, n. 2 : p. 37. n. 1) are all 
due to the accidental insertion of the superfluous Anusvara before d ; 
(4) in ii, 8, it has ddkiinofak and vHaraUih for daksimih and nttnrah. 
It has the correct hlunnii (p. 21, 1. 7) and prntwdhd (p. 2.7, 1. o). 

Neither the Berlin AIS. nor the Bodleian Ai.S. yields Mihstantial 
correction for the text of the Upanisad, in which they agree ver_v clo.selv 
w'ith A in Cowell's ed. In i, 2 (p. 11), they read driVlrdiitnjyoddio 
■mdmk ; in i, 3 (p. 14), yu.diha ; in i, 7 (p. 27l. ijlirdntita ; in ii. 11 (p. .37), 
I'tdo : in all these cases agreeing with A. In i, 4 (p. 19), the Bodl. has 
dhinirai'dti:, the Berl. dhniiiiri'i/t. which, in conjunction with the readings 
of A, B, C, E, shows that a third jier=on dual must be read for Cowell's 
dhvnu/e. In i. 5 (p. 23), the Bodl. has prih-Tiidf'hifiiii. like .-V, the Beil. 
°nafdni. In ii, 11 (ji. -38), both, with A, have md hht/hdh, then Bodl. 
has md vyadliislhdli, Berl. rynlhi'iljidh, A rynfisthdh. In ii, 12 (p. (il), 
Bodl. has mrfrd na ntirhniife, Berl. lHl■tl^dlllUlln i-rhuht. In iv, 1, both 
have kdlailutnjdii, corrected to ’’hhudjdii in Bodl. as in A. In iv, 19 
(p. 120), both have ((iihnnyus, A ‘yu'- fn iv, 1.3 (p, 114), Berl. and A 
have srapnyayu, and in in. .3, Berl. has several times a correction 
adilduhaf for the .strange udfdhan). 
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xrii. 

THE MINT OF KURAMAN, 

WITH SPECIAL REFEEEXCE TO THE COIXS OF THE QARLUGHS 
AXD KHWAKIZAI-SHAHS. 

By AI. LOXO worth HAAIES. 

Jj^URIXG the disturbed period in tlie tirst half of the 
twelfth century, when the break up of the Ghaznawi 
monarchy was followed in cjuick succe.ssion by the 
e.stabli.slmieiit of the Glioii kine-d(jin tirst in Gjiazni and 
afterwards in the plains uf Xurthern India, by the invasion 
of the Shah of Khwarizni. and tinally by the overwhelming 
and devastating irruption of the iMnghals under Chingiz 
Khan, the route into India by the Kuram Valley and 
Banu played a \-eiy important part, and it.s posse.s,sion 
was eagerly .sought after. Tints, when iMuhzzu’d-din 
Muhammad )>hi Sam had laid the foundation.s of an 
Indian Empire, lie placed his most faithful Turk servant 
Taju'd-din Yalduz in eluiige of the proe ince of Kuraman 
and Shatikuran, i.e. the Kuram Valley and Shalozan, as 
we are informed in the Tabaijat-i XTisii'i, and halted 
there every year on his expeditions into India. After his 
death the successor to the Ghori .sovereignty, Ghiyathu d- 
din 3Iahmud son of Ghiyathu'd-diu Muhammad bin 
Sam (generally known as 3Iahmud bin Muhammad) 
continued Yalduz in his dignities, and made him Sultan 
of Ghazni. There can be no doubt that he held the 
Kuram Valley throughout his rule, and that the Banu 
Valley, through which the Kuram River Hows before 
reaching the Indus, formed part of his dominions. This 
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fertile plain was then known as Banian, and it may be 
noted that it is still locally pronounced Bani. Here the 
important route from Ghazni thi’ough the Tochi Pass 
follows the Clambila River to its junction with the 
Kuram, and, in order to hold both the Kuram and Tochi 
routes the possession of both districts was essential. 

The exact geographical position of the mints of Kuraman 
and Banian cannot be laid down Muth confidence. The 
former is no doubt in the upper valley of the Kuram River, 
now forming a district attached to the North-West Frontier 
Province of India. Thomas (note, p. 27) gives the position 
of ‘ Karman ’ or the fort of Kuram on Lumsden’s authority 
as hit. 30" 50', long. 70’ 10', but according to recent surveys 
the latitude is much further north, and is approxiiuately 
33’ 50'. It is, however, improbable that the site of 
Kuraman corresponds exactly with the modern fort, and 
it may perhaps be sought for nearer the source of the 
Kuram or the Paiwar Kotal. The jiosition of Banian i.s 
also uncertain, but I am inclined to identify it with the 
mound of Akra in the Banu Valley. Tliis marks the site 
of an ancient town, which, as is showji by the coins found 
there, flourished from the time of Eukratides to that of 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, and probably later (see No. 14 below). 
The pre.sent town of Banu i.s a modern foundation of 
Sir Herbert Edwardes. Akifi i.s situated in the fertile tract 
between the Kuram and Gambila Rivers, 

The pronunciation of Kuramfui is deduced from the 
modern name of the river and country, Kiuam, Kurmah in 
Pashto. The name in the Rig-veda, Krumu, indicates that 
the vowel in the first syllable has always been v and never 
d , and the form Karman used by Thoma.s and in the Briti.sh 
Museum Catalogues sliould, I think, be given up. Besides 
being incorrect it is ujit to be confounded with the Persian 
])rovince of Karman. 

The c.stablishment of a mint in Ixith Kuraman and Banian 
may be assigned to the time of Yalduz. E. Thoma.s has 
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pointed out that tlie use of the peculiar type of bull ^vhich 
he calls the ‘ Karman bull ’ began at this time, and the 
name of Yalduz is associated with this mint on a coin 
published by Mr. C. J. Rodgers (J.A.S.B. for 1883, Xo. 2, 
p. 55, pi. iv, Xo. 2). The word Kuraman is under the 
horse. The type was shortly afterwards adopted by 
‘Alau’d-din Muliammad of Khwarizm, on some of whose 
coins the word may be read on the bull’s flank or 

below the bull (Thomas, p. 89, Xos. 65, 66, and Xo. 14 
below from my own collection). The way for the 
Khwarizmi invader was cleared by the defeat of Yalduz 
by Eltimish, at Tiraori, near Karnal, in 611 H., and his 
murder shortly after. Eltimish was able to hold the 
Eastern Panjab, but had not sufiicient power to retain 
Ghazni and the routes into India, which immediately fell 
into ‘Alau’d-din’s hands. The Khwarizmi power disappeared 
before Chingiz Khan only six years afterwards, when 
Jalalu’d-din Mangbarni was defeated on the Indus in 
618 H. To this period may perhaps be attributed the 
coins of Jalalu’d-din’s general Yuzbaq Pai, struck at Banian, 
wrongly read Multan by Thomas (Xo. 15 below), and the 
other coins on which the same mint occurs (also read 
as Multan), coupled with the inscription jjU 2 ]ul]l Jac 
ascribed by Thomas and the B.M. Catalogue to Eltimish 
(Thomas, p. 75, Xo. 49 ; B.M., Xo. 53, pi. ii) (Xo. 16 below). 
Tliere can be little doubt that in both these cases the 
mint should be read as Banian. I may add that my own 
coins here described were found in the Banu district. 
And this brings us to the Qarlughs, also associated with 
Jalalu’d-din Mangbarni. 

The Turkisli tribe known as tlie Qarlughs (there are 
other forms of the word, but this is the spelling on the 
coins) seem to have found their way to tlie north-west 
frontier of India with the armies of ‘Alau’d-din Jluhammad 
bin Takash, the Shah of Khwarizm. and obtained possession 
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of tile country on the Upper Indus, which ivas named after 
them the Hazara (Turkisli Mia<j) of the Qarlu^s, and is 
now the Hazara district, or the tracts near Atak still 
known as Takht Hazara and Cliach Hazara. Amony these 
Qarlnghs the most distinguished was Malik Saifud-din 
Hasan, who formed a principality for himself after the 
defeat of Jahrlu’d-din. This Saifu'd-din Hasan has been, 
by Thomas and others, confounded with Saifu'd-din Ighrfui 
who deserted Jalalu'd-din and perished soon after (.see 
note on p. 1129 of Eaverty’.s translation of the Tabaiplt-i- 
Xasiri). This principality included at first Ghazni, the 
Kuram Talley (Kuraimin), and Banu (Banian), but we 
are told in the Tabaqat-i-Xasiri that the Mughals. after 
driving Saifu'd-din Hasan from Banian, attacked Ghazni, 
and then again attacked him in boG H., and forced him 
to leave the country of Kuvaman. Ghazni, and Banian. 
He then tied toivards Multan and Sindh. It is probable, 
however, that the Qarlnghs maintained some sort of hold 
on Banian and Kuraman, and even asserted their inde- 
pendence of the Mughals from time to time ; for tlie next 
year, 037 H., Ave tind that Saifu’d-din's son Xfisiru'd-din 
Muhammad visited the Sultan Raziya, who was marching 
through the Panjiib and receive<I from her a grant of 
Baran near Dehli. He did not. liowever, remain there, 
but returned to his father in Bani.au, and, as we shall see, 
he is to be fouml there twenty years later. 

Soon after the.se events the Multan expedition resulted 
in the capture of that town by Saifu il-diii, but in 043 H. 
he was followed by a IMughal army under Maiiguta, and 
attacked there. M hen the Mughals reached the banks of 
the Indus, Saifud-din abandoned Multan and sailed doevn 
the river (that is the joint stream of the Chanfib, .lehlani, 
and Ravi, Avhich at that periotl, as Raverty has slunvn, 
Rowed east of Multan) to its junction Avith the Indus, and 
thence to DeAval and Sindustan (SeliAvan) in Southern 
Sindh. This Avas cA'idently only a temporary refuge, and 
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there is nothing to show that either Sai£u’cl-din Hasan or 
Xasirn'd-din 3Iuhannnad ever ruled in Sindli proper. It 
must be remembered that the word Sindh was then (as it 
is still locally) applied not only to tlie country now 
known by the name, but to the Indus Valley near Multan. 
Saifu'd-din must have recovered Banian soon after the 
Mughal invasion, for after the acce.ssion of Xasiru'd-din 
Mahmud at Dehli, when he bestowed the province of 
Uchchh and Multan upon Malik ‘Izzii’d-din Balban, the 
latter, on advancing from Uchchh to take Multan, found 
Saifu’d-diu there with an armv he had brought from 
Banian. A number of horsemen in ‘Izzu’d-din's army 
penetrated the Qarlugh camp and killed Saifu’d-din, but his 
death was successfully concealed by his army, and ‘Izzu'd- 
din Balban made terms, giving up Multan to the Qarlughs, 
now no doubt under Xasiru'd-din 31uhammad. It was 
ultimately given up by him to Malik Xusratu’d-din, who 
put Bialik Kuriz in charge. iMinhaj-i-.Sii’uj, who was 
himself present in 'Izzu’d-din's camp at this time ((148 H., 
12-50 AD.), gives an account of what followed, which doe.s 
not ati'ect the history of the (.Qarlughs (^Raverty’s trails., 
p. 78.3). After the loss of Multan it is evident that 
Xasiru'd-din Muhammad again retired to Banian and 
Kui'aman, for we find him there after the accession of 
Hulfiku as king of Persia under the su]u-emu ruler of the 
(Mughals, when Ulugh l\Jjan (afterwards Sultan Balban) 
was in power at the ('ourt of Xasiru'd-din Mahnuid. In 
().5S H., I2(i() .1.1).. the ()arh]gh chief wished to marry his 
daughter to a son of Ulugh IChan, and .lanirdu'd-din 'Ali 
Ivhalj was sent by the latter to take the answer to his 
reipiest. t)n his way lu' passed through Uchchh, where 
'Izzu'd-din Balban was in ]>ower, and wa.s detained there 
and examined (in the presence of the Mughal Shihna 
or Agent), After he had avowed his object he wa.s 
allowi'd to proceed, and arrii ed in the country of Banian. 
Xasiru’d-din Muhammad, who was now evidently a .Mughal 
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feudatory, sent him on to Hulaku’s Court, and apparently 
also forged a respectful letter from Ulugh lOian, which 
won Hulaku’s favour. On his return the messenger was 
accompanied by the Shihna of the country of Banian. 
Here we lose sight of Nasiru’d-din Muhammad Qaiiugh, 
and we do not know how much longer he continued to 
hold Banian, as Minhaj-i-Sii’aj, a contemporary chronicler 
and the authority for all the above statements, brings his 
chronicle, the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, to a close without giving 
any further information on the subject. Major Raverty’s 
notes in his translation of this work, and in his article on 
“TheMihran of Sind and its Tributaries” (J.A.S.B., 1892), 
have brought out the facts clearly, and have shown that 
the Qarlughs were not rulers of Sind. They undoubtedly 
retained possession of Kuraman and Banian under the 
Mughal overlordship, but Major Raverty was mistaken 
in asserting (J.A.S.B., 1892, p. 17-5, note 57) that they 
“ put the names of these ‘ infidels ’ on their coins.” There 
is no trace that the name of any Mughal ruler was put 
upon the coins of the Qarlughs, but the supremacy of the 
‘Abbasi Khalifas was acknowledged, a.s was usual among 
the independent rulers of the time, as will be shown bv 
the coins now to be described. 

It is clear from this historical sketcli that the Qarlughs 
never ruled in Sindh, and therefore that thev are wromdv 
described in the British 3Iuseum Catalogue f Muhammadan 
States, p. 62) as governors of Sind. They were rulers, 
at tirst independent, and afterwards feudatcjrv under 
the MughaLs, of Kunrman and Banian, and their power 
occasionally extended to Ghazni. Mr. Nelson M’right, 
also, in his Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, vol. ii, p. 184, states that the Qarlughs ruled 
in Sindh. 

I am fortunate in being able to illustrate the history 
of this obscure chapter of frontier history by means of 
coins more fully than has hitherto been possible. The 
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silver coinage of Saifu’d-din was, till lately, known from 
coins of one type only, that is the tanka first published 
by E. Thomas in Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi, 
No. 79 (p. 95), of which several other specimens are given 
in the B.M. Catalogue (Muhammadan States, Nos. 165-170) 
and Mr. Nelson Wright's Catalogue of the Calcutta 
Museum (No. 12). For purposes of comparison I give 
a coin of this type from my own collection below (No. 2). 
In 1894 the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers described two rupees, 
one of which (J.A.S.B., 1894, p. 68, No. 23) was then 
in the possession of General Go.ssett, and the other 
(l.c., p. 65, No. 10) had been in the collection of Sir A. 
Cunningham (No. 5 below). The first mentioned of these 
I republish below (No. 1), as it is a unique coin and 
is now in my posse.ssion. It is struck in the name of 
the Khalifa A^-Dhahir, who reigned for one year only, 
622-623 H. (1225-1226 a.d.), and the final word of the 
date . ^ -\i being legible, its date is fixed as 623 H. Thus 
it shows that Saifu’d-din’s reign in Kuraman had certainly 
begun at that period, previous to the accession of the Khalifa 
al-Mustansir in the same year, and thirteen or fourteen 
years before he was expelled thence by the Mughals. In 
interest it may be compared with the rupee of Eltimish 
struck in the name of the Khalifa An-Nasir-li-Din, dated 
62- H., published by Mr. Nelson Wright in his article on 
Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Dehli, J.R.A.S. 1900, 
p. 482, which is the .starting-point, as far as vm know 
at present, of the Indian rupee coinage. Saifu'd-din's 
coin is a year or two later in date, and is perhaps the 
only coin known to have been struck in the name of 
Adh- Dh ahir. Mr. Nelson Wright calls An-Nasir “ the 
Khfdif who reigned before Al-Mustansir-b’illah,” and has 
omitted to notice that the reign of A^i-Dhahir intervened. 
On this coin Saifu’d-din’s name is given as Hasan and 
not Al-Hasan. 
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No. 3 (a coin in inv po.'^sfs.sioii, Orst published) 

is also an intere.stiii”- coin, thou^^'h imt'ortunately \vith(.>ut 
date. It is a joint coin of Saifu'd-din and his son 
iluhammad. cvho is descrihial as - Ids .servant, It 

is probable that this was struck durine Saifu'd-dins first 
occupation of IMulpfn. Another novelty is No. 4, which 
bears the name of the Khalifa Al-lMusta'sam and the date 
(6)41, and is unicpie ainone- the silver coins in giving 
the mint Al-Kuramfin. It doe.s not bear the name of 
either Saifu’d-din or his son, and was struck when 
Saifu'd-din was in occupation of Multan. The omission 
of tlteir names is probably due to fear of the Mughals. 
It may be noted that this coin is more roughly struck 
than any others of the series, and is thicker than the 
others, hut the scptare on the obverse with the ornaments 
in the segments is almost identical with that on the 
obverse of tlie coin already alluded to (No. .5), in which 
Niisiru'd-din strikes in his own name and takes the title 
of AlAlaliku'l-Hru'adhdham as his fatlier had done. This 
should probably be placed after Saifu'd-din's deatli in 
648 A.H,, and may be confidently ascribed to tlie Kuramrm 
mint. It may be noticed that the namt; (jf the Khalifa 
is for tlie first time omitted, and possibly tliis may point 
to the fact that this coin was stiiick alter the news of 
Al-Musta-'sam's murder by HuhAku in (i.")6 H, liad been 
receix'ed. We have seen that Nasiru d-din Dful.uuumad 
ruled in Kanian at least as late ;i.s (l.iS ti,, and jxi^sdilx' 
later, and that he was .subordinate to Ilulriku, and had 
a Mughal Kesident at his court. It would cle.u'lv have 
been impo.ssible for him to continue to put the liiiald'a's 
name on the coins after his murdei'. a.s ruleis in a trul\' 
independent position, like Balhan, xvere able to do. 

The copper and billon coins of Saifu'd-ilin and Xa-iru’d- 
din have been described in the British Museum and 
Calcutta Catalogues, by Thomas, and by Dr, Hoernle in 
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J.A.S.B. lStS9j p. 33, pi. 10. Xone of tliem bear date.s, 
but those struck by Xasiru'd-diii in his own name are 
no doubt subsequent to 048 H. The coin given in the 
Calcutta Catalogue, Xo. 27, pi. vii, is, however, remarkable, 
as the ascription to Xasirn'd-din Muhammad Qarlugh is 
no doubt correct. He here takes the title of Sultanu'l- 
A‘dham, unknown elsewhere in the .series. The title 
generally borne is the less ambitious one of Al-Maliku'l- 
Mu'adh^am, and it is hard to understand the assumption 
of the greater dignity in face of the Mughal supreiiiac}'. 
It is possible, however, tliat should be read for 

as in Xo. 7. The coin bears a strong resemblance to the 
Dilliwals of the contemporary Xasiru’d-din Mahmud of 
Dehli (see B.M., Sultans of Dehli, pi. iii, 97, 99), and 
would seem to have been struck in imitation of them. 
The words over the horseman seem undotibtedly to be 
The coin given below, hitherto unpublished 
(Xo. 6), is of a similar type, but bears the title As-Sultanu'l- 
Mu'adhclkam Abu'l-fath Xasir, but there is no king's name 
on the side bearing the houseman. The appellation Abu'l- 
fatli, which always appears on the coins of ‘Alau'd-din 
Muhammad IChwarizmi, is found also oii Xo. .3, mentioned 
above, and sc'ems to show that the i-egarded 

themselves as the snccessors of the Khwarizm-.Shilhs, and 
that the Kuranian mint had continued in use since the 
is.sne of the coins with on the side of the bull bv 

‘Alau'd-din. .Jalfilu d-din Mangl>arin, his si'u, certainly 
issued coins aftei' his defeat in (ilS IL, as is shown by 
the coin Avhicli follows (Xo. 9). on which the date (0)22 
appears in figures under tlie name Mangbarni. The circle 
surrounded by dots is characteristic of the Ivnraman mint, 
and I think it probalile that this coin Mas issinsl by 
Saifu’d-din in Jalrdn'd-din's name. Its date is only one 
year before his omu coin (Xo. 1), cf. (i2-'> H. Xo. 7 is 
also perhaps from this mint or from Ghazni, struck at an 
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early period of the Mughal supremacy. It bears on the 
obverse the name of the Khalifa An-Nasir, who died in 
622, and the inscription is an exact reproduction of that 
on some coins of ‘Alau’d-din Khwarizmi (see B.M. Xo. 589, 
g.g.), hut the reverse contains an admis.sion of Mughal 
supremacy which was certainly not made by either ‘Alau’d- 
din or Jalalu’d-din. The title Al-Khaqanu'l-A'dham can 
have no other meaning. This coin was once in the collection 
of General Gossett, and Mr. C. J. Rodgers considered it 
a coin of Chingiz Khan, but it cannot be supposed that it 
was struck by any but a Musalmiin ruler. Chingiz himself 
struck no coins, and certainly would not have admitted 
the Khalifa’s name. Thomas’s Xo. 78 (Xo. 8 below) is 
a similar coin, giving in addition the mint . 

Xo. 10 is a new variety of Xasiru’d-din’s copper coinage. 
Xo. 11 is nearly the same as B.M. Xo. 171 (Thomas, 
Xo. 83 ; Calcutta Museum, Xo. 28), but differs from them 
in showing a four-pointed star or caltrop after Jj . 

The thick and heavy copper coin (Xo. 12) is of a type 
familiar in the days of the Stir kings and of Akbar, but 
unique, I believe, at this early period. The .small circular 
area .surrounded by three circles and dots bears traces of 
an illegible inscription. The reverse gives the date 606 
in figures with a star and crescent. The star resembles 
that shown under tlie horseman on a coin of Yalduz 
(B.M. 24). 

This coin and that of Jaltdu'd-din (Xo. 9) given above, 
are remarkable for the fact tliat the date is expressed in 
numerals and not in Arabic ivords. lu the .senes of coins 
of the bultans of Dehli the earliest coins on wliich 
Arabic ciphers are used are the billon coins of ‘Alan d-din 
Muhammad from the year 700 H., on which both Arabic 
and Indian figures are employed. I believe there is no 
instance among the coins of the (Ihaznawis and Ghoris, 
although Indian eiphere are used on the coins of the 
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Hindu kings of Waihind (commonly knoMTi as the 
Brahmans of Kabul, see article by E. Clive Bayley in 
Num. Chron., 1882, p. 128), and the Samvat date of 1283, 
corresponding to G23 H., appears on a coin of Eltimish, 
and 1300, corresponding to 641 H., on a coin of ‘Alau’d-din 
Masa’ud Shah, both in Indian ciphers. The use of ciphers 
to express the Hijra date is of very rare occurrence before 
the end of the seventh century among the contemporary 
dynasties of Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, or Egypt. The 
only examples I have been able to iind are on the coins 
of the Urtukis of Kaifa, 61.5 H. (B.M., iii, p. 132) and 
621 H. (B.M., iii, 136), and the Seljuqs of Rum, 624 H. 
(B.M., iii, p. 65). The ciphers on an earlier Urtuki coin 
(B.M., iii, No, 328, p. 123) do not form a date. These are 
isolated instances, and it was long before ciphers were in 
general use. It seems, therefore, that the date 606 H. on 
No. 12, now published, is the earliest example of a date in 
Arabic ciphers, and the date 622 H. on No. 9 is also one of 
the earlie.st. 

In addition to tlie series of coins connected with 
Km-aman, I give a few hitherto undescribed coins of 
‘Alau'd-din Khwarizmi, and one or two others of the 
same period. 

I would draw attention to No. 18, which, though not 
in good condition, can be identified as a coin of Artiin 
Shah, son of Qutbu'd-din Aibak. The coins hitherto 
ascribed to this king are generally believed now to be 
coins of Mu'izzu'd'din Bahrain Shah, and are so ascribed 
by Mr. Nelson Wright in his late catalogue of the coins 
of the Indian Museum. In this coin, which is of a slightly 
different type, the letters 1 ,i of are distinct, and the 
name cannot therefore he ^1 ^ . 

No. 17, a bull and horseman coin, perhaps of Yalduz, is 
of an unusual type, and tlie Chauhan horseman faces to 
the left. 
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The three large copper coins of ‘Alau'd-din are no 
doubt frinn the Sainari|and mint. They average 1 '00 incli 
in breadth, and are therefore rather smaller than the 
Jamshidi, Mansuri, and (:^>adiri (Nos. 590, 591, 592) given 
in the B.5I. Catalogue. The silver coin (if tliis king 
(Xo. 19) is of a type not yet published. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COINS. 


Xll. I illN'T .4.ND D.VrE. 


Dr^CRIPTION. 


G23 


Satfiid-din ffu.sun Qai‘luglt. 


Obv. Area in circle — 


Margin — 

Picv. Area in circle — 


4T lil 

rll ..X 

> • > 

L,.. y J: 

ornament 


U.aH 

lAd' .d 


No margin. 

-K. IT, tVi. 171. 
My cabinet. Formerly in tliat of General 
Go''..ett. 


tiOl Obv. Area in circle — Al! d d'H 
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Xo. 

^IlNT AND DaTL. 

Dlm Kimox. 





Ilev. Area in circle — 


UaII 


'J.a 


jS’o mint or 
date. 


Mai'ijin — ,.-Aj ,i *a,a11 'a* 

1 ^ 1 ^ 

I -51. l-0.>. 5Vt. 170. 

; 3Iy cabinet. See B if. lluli. States. iS'o. 165, 
etc ; Th., IS’o. 75 ; Cal. Mus. Cat , 

I p. 185, 270. 11. 

1 

Variety of 2, differin^a: only in .sub.stitution 
of for . B.IlT. 

w W 

Obv. Area in circle surrounded by dots — 
as in No 2. 

llcv. Area in circle surrounded by dots — 


M 


Ua!1 ^ 

’. . . .-4 ,.aa!1 

J iA-A A-iA'* j 

27o margins. 

-51. 1-0.3. 5Vt. lOS. 

2Iy cabinet. 

A’ofr.' — In all the published specimens of 
27o. 2, and in No. 3. in the kalimah the A of 
A-^.^:'" is joined to the , of J*— j ■ 

Al-Kuranian. Obv. In sciuarc, set in circle surrounded by 
641 H. dots — 1 


Ornaments in the four segments. 
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>’o. Mint AND Da'ie. 


Ifo mint or 
date. 


Dr^tRIl'TIIIN. 


Rev. In a square, set in a circle- 








^ > 

Margins, in the four segments — 

I A:=-' j j . . . a!' ' AJS { . . ^ ,1:^.' 

.E. -95. tVt. 166. 

ily cabinet. 

Note . — The reverse legend on this coin 
does not follow any general formula, and 
the reading of the second line is doubtful. 
I propose to read qarra’d-dirhamu, 

which would give as the meaning of the 
whole legend This coinage of the dirham 
of Kuramau is established ” 

Nasi ru’ d-d tn Muhammad Qarlufih. 

Obv. In square, set in circle— the kalimah. 
Ornaments in four segments 

resembling those in Xo. 4. 
Margin — . . . .♦.s.'* i . . . 

1 > ^ J" 

Rev. In circle surrounded by dots— 

,.d 

^ ^ h:. 

Formerly belonging to Oeneral Cunningham. 

See J.A !S R , 1894, p 6.5, 

DdhicOl tijiie Obv. 

" 9 ’ \ 
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Xo. 


^IiXT AXD Date. 


Description-. 


Eev. Chauhiin horseman with traces of 
above. Star below. 

Billon. •55. 

ify cabinet. 


_ ! Obv. 


Rev. 


Mt cabinet. 


'■',1 




-E. 'flo. 


8 Kiiraman. 


(\-22 


Obv. 


Rev. 




aI'1 


j;. 


See 0. J. Rodgers in J.A.S B., 1883. 
Obv. i 


Rev. 


“ (l)rr 


_E. -.A). 


IJv cabinet. 
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Xl>. ^[iVT A>'IJ I'.VIE 


Dl M Ull'i ld-V. 


10 


Obv. Iji circle surrouiidcil by ilot> 


11 


12 


13 


llev. lu circle — 

My cabinet. 

Obv. 

Eev. 


Aj a. ' 


2E. *4.3. 


. L'a!' 


+ ^_! J 


jF.. ■60. 


My cabinet. Variety of B.M. Xo. l7l : 
Tb. 83 ; Cal. 28. 

006 Obv. Arc.i ^nrroundcd liy tbrec circles 

witb dots between tbcm — illegible 

Rev. In circle — i i 

below, star and crescent 
J.. tVt. 2.39. 

My cabinet. 

— Variety of B.M. Vo. 4 and Th. 6 and 7 of 

Muhammad bin fsam. A crescent 


over ^IL:L*.11 . 


A*:. *53. 


Mv cabinet. 
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Xo. ' ^[iNT AXD Date. I 


Desckiptiox. 


14 Kuranian. ' A slight variety of Th. Xos 55 and 56 of 
I "Alau’d-din Khwarizmi, with 

\ on the bull’s flank 

^E. -oo. 

llv cabinet. 


15 Banian. Obv. 


Kev 


16 






A). ’50. 


Mr cabinet. Th. 85. 


Banian. Obv. 


.AklJl 


Rev. In hexagon formed by two equilateral 
triangles — i > -d 




Mv cabinet. Th. 49 ; B.ll. 53. 


A. -Go. 


j Obv. Bull to left. .\round Persian in- 
scription — possibly A^.s'’ . 

Rev. Chatihan horseman to fe/f. Star below'. 

1 -E. '05. 

Probably struck by Yalduz in name of Mu- 
hammad bin Sam. 

' My cabinet. 


J.E.A.S. 1908. 
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Coin of Aram Shah. 


j 

Xo. i Mint Ay D I) AT F. 


DE-'f UIPTION. 


18 ' — Obv. 



Key. yai'war horseiMin. 

J.. - 00 . 

My cabinet. 

J\l)te . — This coin is not identical with 
that ascribed to Aram Shah (Th. 2G, 27 and 
B.M. 34) and now correctly a-signed to 
Mu'izzu’d-din Bahram Shah (Cal. 112-115). 
Hero the initial letters of can bo read: 

I ^ ' 

it cannot therefore be a coin of Bahram Shah. 


Coins of ‘Alau’d-din Khwarizmi. 


10 


Oby. In dotted circle- 


ornament 
.1 ' ’ .. F, 




Bey. In dotted circle — ..d 


I'd d 


5[y cabinet. 


.11. -SO. Wt. 02. 
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X’o. Hint axd Date. 


Description'. 


Larije Copper Coins. 

HamidL 

20 Samarqancl. Obv. Area ia double square Avitb knots in 
617 the outer sides, set in a circle — 

The kalimah. 

Margin — , a 1 1 Ai ■ aI! 1 

A? a ~ . ■ •' tt V , A i 


Eev. Area in circle- 




c,'“ 




Margin — like that on obverse, but 
imperfect. 


JE. l‘3o. 


Mv cabinet. 


21 Samarqand. i Obv. In square, with cusped arch in middle 
' , ' of each side, set in a circle — 

j The kalimah. 

Margins illegible. 


Eev. In small circle set in square knotted 
at the corners — 

O' •• 


Margins — . . . A.-; 


.E. 1-30. 


My cabinet. 
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No. i Mint .\nt) D.\te. 


DESCKirTION. 


SamarcLand. Obv. In double sq^uarc — 

C-** > •• 

j Margin, in segments — . . . • • • 

I Eev. In circle set in square witb small 
i rings in tbe angles — 

Margin, in segments — . . . . . . 

JE. 1'30. (Traces ot plating.) 

My cabinet. 

i 

I 

— ObT. Horseman in tughra to left. 

Above — In front — 

Kev. Ua!1 

.Ti. ' 1 0. 

My cabinet. Cf. Th. 68 and B.M 611. 

— Obv. Like B.M. 616 flff, etc., with standing 

bull of Parshor and Kuraman type, 
but with a cross d- on hind and fore 
quarters. 


il . . "55. 


My cabinet. 
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XIV. 

TALES OF OFFICIAL LIFE FROM THE “TADHKIRA” 
OF IBN HAMDUN, ETC. 

By H. F. AMEDROZ. 

JJUGE miscellaneous collections of anecdotes, compiled 
on no very apparent method, were much to Moslem 
taste. One of these is the “ Ta^kira ” of Ibn Hamdun, 
a large anthological work divided into fifty Bab, the 
headings of which foreshadow imperfectly their contents. 
The author's life is given by Ibn Khallikan (de SI. Eng., 
iii, 90) and by Brockelmann (Gesch. Arab. Lit., i, 280). 
There is also a notice of him in the Wafi bil-Wafayat of 
al-.8afadi (Paris, Ar. 5860, 236fO, where he is described as 
a man of culture and of good birtli, and as the composer 
of the “Ta^kira” on “ Adab, Nawadir and Tawarikh.” 
a work of large dimensions, extending to twelve volumes, 
and very well known. Further, that the author was 
intimate with the Caliph Mustanjid and often conversed 
with him ; that he owed to him liis appointment to the 
Diwan al-Zimam, his first official post having been that of 
‘Arid to the troops, under Muqtafi ; and that he was 
amiable in character and socially pleasant. Certain 
stories, however, in his work being deemed by the Caliph 
to be reflections on his gov’ernment, he was arrested in his 
office and imprisoned until his death in 572 A.H. In the 
same MS., at fob 2365, is a notice of his brothei’, also 
named Muhammad, but with the ‘laqab’ of Abu Nasr (that 
of the former being Abu-1-Ma‘fdi) ; that he served as clerk 
in the Diwan from the year 513 A.H. until his death in 
545 A.H, ; and that he composed a volume of “ Easa’il ” and 
a history. 

Complete copies of the “ Ta^kira ” were probably scarce, 
owing to its vast bulk. One copy, wanting only the final 
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Bab, acquired liv von Kreiner in Aleppo, is now in tlie 
Library of the British Museuni. Or. 3170 and 3180, which 
together comprise 720 folios of thirty-three closely written 
lines to the page. Hitherto its contents seem to have 
been dealt with only by von Kremer himself, once in 
18.51, in the Sitzber. Phil. Hist. Cl. Wiener Akad.. ^'ol. vi. 
pp. 414-49, where he gives a selection of anecdote;, to 
illustrate the manners and customs of the Arabs before 
Islam, the text for the verse and proverbial sayings only 
beincT o-iven ; and again in 1853, in Z.D.M.G. vii, 215. 
where he gives two extracts, text and translation, the 
one, the form of oath taken to a Caliph on his accession 
(Or. 3179, fob 1726), the other, the patent appointing 
a Xestoriau Katholikos at Baghdad (ib., fol. 223(0, u'hich 
is from the pen of his brother Abu Nasr. Both the texts 
are emended by Fleischer. 

The residue, viz. nearly the entirety of the work, 
remains untouched, and its publication cannot be regarded 
as otherwise than remote. From the East, were a complete 
copy available, an edition without index, and similar, at 
best, to Maqrizi's Kkitat, is all that could be looked for. 
A Western editor would have to take into aco(mnt its 
encycloptedic range of subject and the knowledge needed 
to deal with it, and he M’ould also ha\ e to compare the 
span of the work with that of a human life.^ But some 
selection may be attempted. Like all such compilations, 
a very large part of the' contents is to be found in other 
works, in MS. or in print. Much of this work appears, 
and was no doubt derived from, the “ Kitab al-Aghani, " 
practically the whole of chapter xlv, on singing girls, and 
much of chapters vi and vii, on liravery and cowardice, 

I A permanently existing ijorly is unaffected by tln^ coiisideratinn, and 
I commend the publication of the “ Tadbkira " to future Trustees of tlie 

E. J. tv. (4ibb Memorial, evlieii the “ Jamiui't-Tawarikli ” sliull have 
been disposed of (see p. 17, The “ Tadhkira " may contain some 

400,000 words. 
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fidelity and treacliery ; scattered passages therein are 
to be met with in Tabari. Ibn Khallikan. etc. ; and 
some, less easily traceable, have been identified for me 
by Pr(it'ess(jr I). S. iMargolioutli in the “ Mustatraf ’ and 
elsewhere. 3Jany stories, liowever, relating to Caliphs and 
Viziers, seem to be new and to contain matter of interest, 
and of these I have endeavoured to give the .sub.stance 
in the following pages, with the text appended. Some 
additional and kindred matter is taken in part from the 
MS. of the ■' Xa^wan al-Muhadara ' of al-Tanukhi (Paris, 
Ar. 8482), and from the Faraj ba d al-Shidda ’’ by the 
same author, the text of which is in print (Cairo, 1904-.5). 
Of the extracts given from the text of Ibn Hamdun, many 
have had the advantage of revision and emendation by 
Professor Margoliouth, the final one in particular, setting 
out the appointment of the Katholikos at Baghdad. It 
has already been printed, as above stated, but it is 
conceived that the recent emendation, coupled with the 
interest of the document, justifies its inclusion with those 
as yet unedited. 

The fir.st extract (A) deals with the well-worn topic of 
the fall of the Barmecides, and is vouched for by the 
excellent authority of Masrur, the executioner of Ja‘far. 
It shows how Masrur di.sclosed to the Caliph, under com- 
pulsion, the fact that popular rumour attributed their fall 
to his greed for their wealth. Thereupon the Caliph had 
Yahya conducted within earshot, and forced from him the 
admission that he had .supported with money an Alide 
rebel with the object of augnienting the credit his son 
al-Fadl would obtain by defeating him (Tab. iii, (ifiO-TO), 
and that he had acted likewise in the case of Ahmad 
b. Tsa b. Zaid,^ whilst refusing to provide the money he 

' Mentioned only incidentjlly by 'I’.ibari (iii, 051), lie ii noticed in the 
‘Unidat ul-Tfdib. lith., p. CSO, B.M. add. 735.5, ItKta. Bom in 15S 
lie \va.s brought up at the CahphX Court. He attempted a rising, but 
was imprisoned, and, when relea-ed, went into hiding at Basra, where he 
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(the Caliph) needed for his dependants, so that he was 
actually forced to borrow, besides other misdeeds. And 
he ended by telling Masriir that if he knew the public as 
well as he himself did, lie would be aware that what once 
got into their heads remained there indefinitely. Some 
weight should perhaps be given to the Caliph’s dictum 
when estimating the probabilitj’ of the romantic stoiy 
which attributes the Barmecides’ fall to the loves of Ja'far 
and 'Abbasa. 'Tabari indeed gives the story, but only as 
one of several explanations of the event ; other writers 
embellished it by introducing Zubaida's resentment at 
Yahya’s enforcing the I’estraints of the l.iarim ; but it 
is to be observed that when Rashid’s grandson, AVal^iq, 
enquired what prompted his grandfather’s action, the 
motive assigned by the Caliph’s informant, though not 
wholly free from the feminine element, was, in substance, 
financial, and was so understood by AVathiq when applying 
the moral to his own case (Tab. iii, 1332). Nevertheless, 
the story is too firmly rooted now to be displaced by any 
such prosaic explanation. 

The conventional Harun of the “ Nights ” is a familiar 
figure, but the next extract (B) discloses him living 
laborious days. Written depositions reached him from 
the official of the Bridge of Boats di.sti’ict (mentioned 
Tabari, iii, 10G2 and 1403), relating to what would 
nowadays be termed a “ disorderly house.” The defendant 
confessed ; his confes.sion was supported by an aljundance 
of excellent evidence of his acts, and followed by evidence, 


was discovered, blind, and left unmolested by Mutaw.akkil, whose grief 
at his death, following on that of Ishaq al-Mausili m 235 a. it., is mentioned 
on the authority of the Kitab al-Aghani (see v, 127). The author of the 
last-mentioned work gives a notice of ‘fsa li. Zaid in his Maqatil al- 
Talibiyyin, lith. Teheran, 1307, pp. 212-15, and relates how he escaped 
from his detention in the house ot al-Eaill b. al-Rabi', and evaded 
Rashid's strenuous etfort.s to retapture him. But he makes no mention 
of his revolt. 
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equally strong, of his good character. The Caliph perused 
the documents, and, always emotional, fell into a passion, 
from which those present augured ill for the accused. 
But on recovering the Caliph enquired what ground of 
complaint there could be against a man who was engaged 
practically in supphdng a social want. “ Many a man of 
position, ’ he said, “ had a wife of his own class, but fair 
neither outwai’dly nor inwardly. Was he to he debarred 
from getting relief by marriage, or by purchase, and was 
putting him in the way of getting such relief to be held 
a crime ? If the man’s story proved to be true (n'hich the 
Caliph might indeed have presumed as the facts were 
unquestioned) let him be given a thousand dinars to 
encourage him.” And the courtiers murmured applause. 

Now this story has an administrative as well as a moral 
interest. Baghdad was no mean city, for, according to 
Hilal al-Sabi, 30,000 skids were employed, a century later, 
in ferrying people over the river (le Strange, “Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate,” p. 184). In London what 
a newspaper might describe as a “ Police Raid in the 
West End ” would receive the attention of a stipendiary 
magistrate, and might perhaps reach the Sessions. In 
Baghdad it came under the personal cognizance of the 
Caliph. 

In extract C we dnd Ra^id in contact with Abu Dulaf 
al-Tjli, no mention of whom occurs either in Tabari, or 
in Ibn Khallikiin (Eng. ii, 002), .so early as this reign. 
The Caliph received him seated in the company of his 
favourite al-'Abbfis, great-grand.son of al-‘ Abbas the son 
of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib,^ and asked him as to the condition 
of al-Jabal. “ Deva.stated,” he replied, “ by Kurd and Arab 


^ Mentioned Tal>. iii, OOlj, as exceptetl from the general bani-'liment of 
the Alule '5 from Baghdad hy Ka^hul. ‘Ahd Allah in this pas-^age should 
he read ‘Uhaid-Allah, see ‘Umdat al-Tahb, hth., 8r>4. 1. 11, where 
al-^Abbas is de'-cribed as A-*-!.!' 
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raids." ■•That." said tlir C'alipli. "is yniir doiny ; wliat 
if wc iiiadL' you it-' pfuvmiur ' " "I «i)uld })ut thinys 
straiylit. " answi-red .\.bu ])nlaf; and wln-n i.uu- pivsnnt 
suyy'i-'.stod that pcriiaps Im wnuld do the roversr, iio 
retorted that liaviiiy ruined it wlu-n he was its ruler 
with tile Caliph fur lii.s enemy he was not likely to he 
uneipial to puttiny it riylit witli the Caliph on his side. 
Thereupijii al-‘Ahhas commended liis spirit and augured 
him sucee.ss, and Ra^id appointed him mn'ernor. An 
offer by Abu Dulaf of a money pre-seiit to al-'Ahbas for 
lii.s kindne.ss was declined, but lie was permitted to honour 
drafts by al-‘Abbas in favour of claimants on his bounty 
to the extent of the protiered gift. 

Abu Dulaf mu.st have i-everted later to lii.s attitude of 
rebellion, for an anecdote in the other volume of Ibn 
Hamdun (Or. dl80, 8!)6) describes him as havino- taken 
to the hills, ^ and as captured by Ma’mun, whom he 
addres.sed in apposite verse, whereupon lie was set free, 
and again appointed over the di.strict, proving an excellent 
o-overnor. 

O 

Ma’niun is the subject of extract D. A fancy took him 
for a certain appetizing dish.- His brother (Muha.dni). 
knowing a Xabathean who was largely addicted to it, 
procured from him an immediate and copious supplv, 
which so pleased 5Ia mun that he expre.ssed the wish that 
the treat might recur annually. Daily, if you so will."’ 
was the answer, “ for niy hou.sehold is never without it.’ 
This handsome .scale of living was perhaps the cause of 
the Xaliathean's name appearing in a list of debtors for 
arrears due to the State, which was sent from the Diwau 
for the Calipih s .signatui'e. IMa'mun remembered the 
name, and hai iiig a.scertained who it was, directed him to 
be allowed to keep the sum, which amounted to J.'l.OOO 


JWI J -1=^; • 


.See .Julnisoii, Pers. Diet. 


1 
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dirhams, to a^^ist liim in keeping up his style of living. 
But, on retli.'Ction. he recalled the order on the ground tliat 
people would be saying that the Caliph's dishes had cost 
the amount of tie- liability lie was remitting. And he 
contirmed the entire surcharging document, which involved 
a total sum itf 40 million dirhams. 

Mainuu was acci.mnted a good ruler, nor should this 
anecdote be allowed to detract from hi.s reputation. Acts 
of reckless and wanton generosity are all too common in 
Moslem annals, and all too belauded. Ma'iinm resisted the 
easy virtue, and was content to be just. 

An anecdote on Muutasir occurs in Or. 3179, 1186, the 
text of which need not be set out in full, as its interest 
lies in the fact that it brings the Caliph, whose two j-ear.s" 
reign began only in 247 A.H.. in contact with al-Hasan b. 
Sahl, who, assuming him to be the vizier of Ma'nuui and 
father of Buran, died in 236 A.H. (see 'I’abari. iii, 1406, 
where an attempt by his creditors to stop the funeral is 
recorded). In this anecdote Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Bukair 
relates how his father was in the Caliph’s presence with 
the vizier. Ahmad b. al-Kha-'ib, when the chamberlain 
announced al-IIasau b. Sahl. On the vizier exclaiming 
against tlie infliction of a bore from a bygone age,^ the 
narrator's father interposed, protesting how heavily his 
own family were indebted to al-IIasan. more especially for 
an introduction to the learned world, such as Abu ‘Ubaida, 
al-Asma'i, and Wahb b. Jarir,'- with the result that the 
Caliph, much to tin' vizier's annoyance, gave al-Hasan free 
access to his Court and promised him his protection, 
saying that gratitude deserved acknowledgment. 

It is diilicult to suppose that any Hasan b. Sahl other 
than tlie ^■izier can be referred to. althoxtgh another person 
of that name was living in 23.5 A.H. (Tab. iii, 1443). 


‘ i'.jLv!' l~w' . 

J 1 > > ' > i ^ 

“ 11)11 Khali., Eng. lii, 3SS ; li, 123 ; and iv, 103, n. 2. 
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Next come anecdotes of various viziers in the service of 
the Abbasid Caliphs, the first in date being Mnliaminad 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyatd We are told in the Aghani, 
XX, 46, how, confident of his success, he gave up good 
commercial prospects for a political career. Three terms 
of office justified his choice even in his father’s ej'es, which, 
let us hope, may have closed on him as -s'izier before his 
cruel death on the accession of Mutawakkil. A harsh 
cynicism was the prevailing feature of his character, and 
it prevailed even in his extremity. For when told that 
he had better have done kind acts and so have gained 
gratitude which might have served him in his need, he 
answered that this would not have profited him at all, 
so base and thankless were mankind. Hardly could he 
have exceeded the bounty of the Barmecides, and when 
their time came what had it availed them ? “ That may 

be so," said the other, “ but the fact of your quoting them 
at such a moment as this redounds assuredly to their 
credit,” - 


' Ibn Khali., Eng. iii, 249. 

: Jli . i.Ajill Jl^ J 


Ji 


J-oi LiL-ii SAa. ilrLji ■ 

A'. L» JUil 
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Xashwfui," Pan^i. Ar. :WS2, fol. iih. This episode given brietly, at 
the end of the vizier's lite, by Ibn Khali., .-ii/ini.) 
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In Aghani, xx, 47, and also in Ibn Hanidun, Or. dl7U, 
190 k, there is a story of him when sitting as vizier, to 
redress grievances ( ), which .shows him to ha\ e been 

possessed of a sense of humour. The complainant alleged 
he had been wrongfully ousted from his estate bt’ tlie 
vizier’s factor, and that Avhilst deprived of the rents and 
profits he had perforce to go on paying the land tax so 
as to prevent the vizier’s name being registered as owner 
in place of his own. And this, he said, was a refinement 
of injustice. The vizier suggested that his case required 
to be supported by proof, written or oral, and so forth, 
to which the man replied that proof merely involved 
bother and complication. His downright simplicity so 
amused the vizier that he restored the estate, set him up 
in funds, and admitted him to his intimacy.^ This story 
is quoted by Jurji Zaydan in his “ Islamic Civilization ” - 
as illustrating '‘a remarkable form of robbery.” This, 
perchance, it does, but it disclo.ses also that titles to land 
re.sted on registration, and a register supposes a map on 
an adequate scale ; further, that a registered legal title 
did not exclude an adverse and tortious possession. As 
the two co-existed it must be presumed that both devolved 
to the heirs on death, and were saleable inter vivoff, and 
it would be of interest were we. able to contrast the market 
value of the wrongful intruder's title with the exceedingly 
dry and outstanding legal estate remaining in the registered 
owner. 

In extract E we have three anecdotes of Ibn al-Zayyat, 
all illustrating his peculiar disposition. To a man who 
rejoiced at lieing his neighbour, and solicited his regal'd, 
he replied that the former was merely a question of party 


' In Or 3179 is inserted between the words / ujAiicJ'. ".-Jl 

in Aghani, xx, 47, 1. H. 

^ Trans. D. S. Margoliouth, “ Umayyads and Abbasids/’ p. 236. 
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wall, ami that reo-ard and sul-Ii like weakiies.ses were tit 
only for women and eliildreii. 

In the next lie is aetiiie; on tlii-' view. In liis linnibler 
elay.s he and a iieielihonr were on terms, not unknown 
between neiebbours. of mutual unfriendliness. Wlieii he 
had attained power the neielibour waited on him. and, 
after a cliilliim- reception, said that men's hopes naturally 
turned to him in his fortune, and that he was come to 
make his excuses and to bey Ids favour. The vizier told 
him to return the next dav. but recalled him as he was 
leaving- and warned him that lie would obtain nothing 
from him. He then explained to those present that his 
reason for thus shattering tlie man’s hope.s was that he 
grudged him even the anticipation of good luck. 

In the la.st, Qiidama (secretary to Itakh, Tab. iii, 1386) 
relates that wliilst the vizier was being assailed on all 
sides by complaints, al-Hasan b. Walib alone kept silence, 
on wliicli the vizier remarked tliat if this proceeded from 
the ab.seiice of a grievance he was glad, but tliat if this 
were not so, and lie avoided complaining to him, he was 
doing him a wrong. Al-IIasan replied with apposite 
Verse, the purport of which seems to be that silence in 
tlie midst of othens’ clamorous importunity imparts a 
feeling of moral superiority tinged with disgust.^ 

From al-IIasan b. 4\ alib the transition is easy to his 
more eminent brother Sulaiman, whose life is giien bv 
Ibn IHiallikan, i, 271 ; Fng. i. .796. His pedigree is 
remarkable from the fact that no less than six of his 
ancestors in the direct line had been in the service of 
successive Caliphs from HiFawia onwards, and that he 

’ The liighest talent liae hee-n exei-ei-eil on thew liiiis. One uutliontv 
suggests in plae-e ot ^ wlne-h eontra'te with "'.ilent,' 

wUil't notii-ing tlie ineonvenie-iK-e of the teminine pluial. Anutlier avoid.-, 

t’lie iiiconvL-nienct’ l,y Mili-ntuting f,^!' and J , tliu '' makiiiir 

o • . > ^ & 

all concerned feminine, -JLJ being applicable to hoth .se.-ce-. 
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and his three direct descendants attained the vizierate. 
the last of them under Muqtadir and Qfiliir. The family s 
official career was tluis coextensive with the active 
existence of the Caliphate, 1x>th Omayyad and Abhasid. 
Ibn Hiallikaii says that Snlaiman was vizier to Muhtadi 
(Tabari says that he was in his service), and to 3Iu'tamid, 
who was forced by his more powei’ful brother, Mnwaffiiq. 
to prefer him to al-Hasan h. Makhlad.^ Later, however, 
Sulaiman incurred his displeasure, and lie died in prison in 
272 A.H. (Tab. iii, 2108), 270 a.h. (Mas'udi, viii, 64). 

Sulaiman's name is linked witli that of Ibn al-Zayyat 
in a story, told in the “Faraj bad al-Shidda” (i, 107-110), 
and somewhat differently in the " Tadlikira ” (Or. 3180, 
fob 2316), which may be said to impart arti.stic veri- 
similitude to a bald official statement in another work. 
In the “Kitab al-Wuzara’’ of Hilal al-Sabi, ed. Beyrouth, i.s 
a list of carefully graduated forms for addressing officials, 
and on p. 159 appears tliat used in tlie case of ‘Abd 
al-Malik al-Khara’iti, son of the vizier Ibn al-Zayyilt, 
M'hose ‘ laqab ’ arose from his having presided over the 
Diwan of official dispatches, ‘ al-Khaiu it ’ or ‘ al-Barid,’ 
for a period of thirty years. We are told that in his case 
the form used was somewhat in excess of his strict 
claim, and al-Tanfdyhi's story explains why this was so. 
He gives the story in varying forms and on different 
authorities, the be.st N er.siou being quoted from the " Kitab 

’ An addition to Tati, m, IftiT, fi'oiii Ibn Ali-kawaib, says that 
Hulaimaii's .-oii, 'Ul>aid Allah, then 'oerotary to Muwatiaq, I'eeoiioiled 
the rival vi 7 iei<. There i-i no Liter iiieiitioii ot al-llasaii h. ilakhlad 
either hv 'I'ahari or llni .ihAthir, hut in Vollers' •• Fragineiite ails d. 
Miio-hrih " of Ilm Sa'id. li. <>4, he i^ meiitionetl as visiting Aliniad h. 
TOlOn tiv invitation from hi-, exile at K.iqqa, and as hehaving so haughtily 
that Aliin.id seizeil an oecasion ot disgr.ieiiig and iniiii isoniiig liini, and 
that later he returned to S\iia. -nheie he died, and iv.is bulled at ()asr 
‘Isa h. Shaikh. A stole in YaqiitA " Irsliad al-Aiili." ed. 1). S. 
Mariroliouth, i. 3h7. tell- ot his niggardly provision of tood for guest-, 
and hoev .Taliza managed to profit hy tin— pt-cnliai it \ . In the same eeork, 
at p. Klti, is a iiotiee of sAliinad. a son of Sulaiman h. W'ahl). d. L’S,-> ,\.u. 
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al-Wuzani " of Ibii 'Abdiis al-Jahshiyilri, whose iiiforuiaiit 
had it from the father of Ibii al-Jarrrd.i, vizier to the 
Caliph of a day, Ibii al-Mu'tazz. Its preamble tells how 
Sulaimaii's son Ubaid Allah, whilst sitting as vizier under 
Mu'tadid to redress grievances, on reading one of them 
exclaimed, “ I will follow the dictum of my father, 

not of yours,” and in due time explained his M'ords. 

When Watliiq was Caliph and Ibn al-Zayyat vizier, 

‘Ubaid Allah's father, Sulaiman, then secretary to Itakli, 
had been made liable for a sum of 400,000 dinars, for 
Wa^iq, fired bj* a recital of his grandfather’s treatment 
of the Barmecides,^ had made a pecuniary raid on his 
State secretaries, including Sulaiman (Tab. iii, 1331-5). 
The vizier was examining him, and pressing him hard 
for the balance due, when he was called away by a 
servant. This enabled his secretary, who was al-Hasan 
b. 'Wahb, to pass to his brother Sulaiman a note sayino- 
that a male child had been born to him who was as yet 
“ a bod}’ without a name,” and asking his instructions 
as to name and ‘ kunya.’ He replied, “ Abu-1-Qasiin 
‘Ubaid Allah,” and he felt his confidence revive at the 
anticipation of the child’s growth and prosperity. The 
vizier on his return perceived tlie change, and having 
got the truth from al-IIasan, .said that what had called 
him away was likewise the birth of a son, whom he 
had named ‘Abd al-Malik, after his own father, with the 
‘ kunya ’ of Abu Marwan. Sulaiman congratulated him, 
and suggested that on a day so auspicious for both of 
them counsels of mercy slnmld prevail ; might their 
children grow up together, and might his be dedicated 
to the service of the other. But the vizier, persistently 
ill-natured, insinuated that Sulaiman’s hopes really soared 
higher ; his wish was, no doubt, that his son might some 

1 In Aghani, xxi, 25.3, Wfithiq's action ih attributed to his recollection 
of a line of verse in the mouth of his father, Alu'tasim. 
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day as vizier see the other liis suppliant, and refuse liiui. 
Sulaiman protested, but lie was conscious too of hope’s 
whisper that the vizier’s prognostication might prove 
true. His release soon followed,^ and later, when telling 
the story to his son ‘Ubaid Allah, he charged him, should 
the occasion present itself, to be gracious to the son of 
Ibn al-Zayyat. The occasion, said ‘Ubaid Allah, was 
now present, for not until that da}" had he come across 
Abu Marwan. He accordingly showered on him wealth 
and honours, and appointed him to the post which he 
held down to the close of the third vizierate of Ibn 
al-Furat, viz. 312 a.h. At first he used to .subscribe 
himself the vizier’s servant, but ‘Ubaid Allah forbad 
this from a vizier's son, and said he must sign his name 
only. Abu Marwan compromised tlie matter by com- 
bining the two forms, and continued to use them in 
addressing all succeeding viziers. Moreover, he pi-eferred 
to bo known as Abu Marwan al-Sjara’iti, and to ignore 
his descent from Ibn al-Zayyat.- 


^ According to a .story (ib.. p. 4.5), also derived from ‘Ubaid Allah, his 
father's release was due to his stout-hearted reply to lines sent him by 
his brother, urging him to be of good cheer. These came to the knowledge 
of Writhicj, who said he would not suflTer his prisons to be the grave of 
• Faraj,' lea.st of all to tho.-e who were in his service. According to 
another story (ib., p. IKS), and also “ Tadhkira.'’ Or. 31S0, fol. SSa, 
likewise derived from ‘Ubaid Allah through the vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, 
Sulaiinaii's release w.is the I'O.sult of \\ athiej .s deathbed remorse for his 
past acts and to the advice given by the Qa<li Ahmad b. abi Duwad that 
he should make what amends he could by a general gaol delivery of 
persons detained for noii-liayment of lines. And the Caliph's order to this 
effect was carried out h_\- Itakli (to whom Sulaiman had been secretary) in 
the teeth of Ibn al-Zayt’at's resistance. Aloreover, the Qadi, on reporting 
the result to the Caliph, succeeded m getting the prisoners’ property 
restored to them. In the ■' Tadhkira," Or. .3179, lOSu, is another story 
of the Qaili's benevolent iiitereession with IMu'tasini in favour of an 
intended victim of his anger, and other instances are given in his life by 
Ibn Khali. . Eng. i, lil. 

- Abu Marwan and a brother, when burying their father's remains, 
thanked Allah at being rid of him (Tab. iii, 137(i). 


J.R.A.s. 1908. 
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Neither Tabari nor Ibn Kluillikan elironicle Sulaiiiian's 
orticial vicissitudes under Mutawakkil. but bis career can 
be further traced in the pages of the •’ Faraj ba d al-Sliidda.' 

In vol. i, p. 4b, is a story telling bow in bis cajiacity of 
secretary to Itakb he was imprisoned on bis murder in 
235 A.H. (see Tab. iii, 13S(j). His treatment was so 
rigorous that be was longing for deatb,^ when suddenly 
be was summoned for examination before an official board, 
the upshot of which was that on the advice of a friend, 
Musa b. 'Abd al-Malik, he submitted to pat’ the sum of 
ten million dirhams by ten monthly instalments, whereupon 
he was released, and given a suitable abode and facilities 
for procuring the sum x-equired. But within a month's 
time, and just when he had prepared an instalment, arrived 
Musa with news. The accounts from Egypt had come in, 
and they showed that the expenditure had exhausted the 
receipts. Mutawakkil, on learning this from the vizier, 
ordered Musa to extract from the Diwan the general 
accounts of that province, so as to test this governor's 
administration. And he had been careful to do this in 
such a form as put in the forefront the year during which 
Sulaiman had been governor there (he had therefore 
already filled that post) followed by the later and leanei- 
years for the purpose of compari.son, with the object of 
procuring vSulaiman s release. Who,'’ cmpiired the C.'aliph, 
“ was goN crnor during the fat years ” “ Sulaiman.'’ 

“ Why should he not resume the po.st " He did so, 
and not merely were the instalments remitted, but he 
received 100,000 dirhams for his outfit, besides his forfeited 
property, and he started for Egr pt. 

Another story (iE., p. 100, and ‘ Tadhkira,” Or. 3180, 
fob 230u), in which he is figuring there as gu\-ernor, was 

' He deserilies himself as havinij prayisl that his fate might depend on 
avhether or not he had heen jiarty to the uiurder of Xaj.lli li. Salaiim, hut 
this must he an error, as that event took place later, in oi.'i t.ir. (.see Tah. 
iii. 1440). 
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told by him to his son ‘Uljaid Allah, in later davs at 
Samarra. to explain his extraordinaiy sho\y of courtesy to 
a visitor. Ahmad b. Khalid al-8arifini, whom, he said, he 
had superseded in Egypt, where he had long been governor, 
and where he found him on liis arrival. 

His official record extorted Sulaimrin’s admiration for its 
honesty and beneticence, and for the gratitude it had 
evoked. Finding that his accounts for the previous year 
had not yet been made up, Sulaiman now rerj^uired him to 
reduce the total of his receipts, and to increase the item.s 
for unrecovered arrears and expeuse.s, so as to enable him- 
self to retain a balance of 100.000 dinars. Thi.s Ahmad 
refused to do in spite of Sulaiman’s threats, saying that as 
he would not cheat for himself he certainly would not do 
so for another, whereupon Sulaiman imprisoned him. But 
he had for a friend a certain ‘Irq al-Maut,- who was 
hostile to Sulaiman, and he, Imving gained the ear of the 
Caliph iMutawakkil, sang therein the praises of Ahmad, 
and declared that his successor’s personal outlay alone was 
exhausting the revenue of Egypt. The result was tliat 
a day came when Ahmad re(piested a personal audience of 
Sulaiman. He, expecting a .surrender, was unyielding, 
whereupon Ahmad .said that, if this was his last word, he 


' Tal)an (ni, 137.S) records tluxt at a pi-evious date, 233 a. H., Mut.xwakkil 
h.i(i di.'graeed AI)u-l-^Va7ir. whose full iianieis g-iven elsewhere as Alnuad 
1). Khulid, and h.ul seized his jiropertx', and that through Abu-lAVazJr’s 
treachery other jjersous had heen imjmsoned and tined, one of tliese heino- 
Muliaminad 1). ‘Abd al-Mahk. brother ot ilQsa b. ’Abd al-Malik. Ir this 
Abu-1- Wazir w.is iilenticnl with al-Sarifini. the .superseded governor, it 
in.iy be that Musa, in jirocuring his dismissal was. like .Scott's Harrv of 
the Wynd. tig'hting for his own hand. It tv.i.s the apj lointnient in 
2.'iS .t.ii. of a grcat-iieiihew of Abu-1- WazJr to the • Khar.lj ' in Egypt 
which led to the governor Ahmad b. 'i'filun furthering his own 
inde|ieudeuce by jirocuring the transfer to himself of that otlice, see 
Vollei's, Fragm.. ji. 1*1. 

“ Desjiatched to Damascus against ‘Isa b. al-Shaikh in ' 2~>7 (Tab. iii, 
1841, and Vollers. Fragm., ji. 0). A .story ib., j>. 44, bears witness to his 
ability when in charge of the ‘Barid ' m Egyjit. 
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must request his perusal of the document he handed to 
him, M-hich proved to be a missive from Mutawakkil to 
the effect that 

“ His power and his command was taken off. 

And Ahmad ruled in Egyjjt,*’ 

and that to him he was to render his accounts. Xext 
came the constabulary to occupy his house, but Ahmad 
discharged them, and insisted on his remaining in occupa- 
tion without a guard ; further, he left his staff at libertv, 
taking- from them only an undertaking to account ; and 
for the next month he plied Sulaiman with gifts and 
attentions. He then suggested to him to leave Egypt 
' (whose attractions in his eyes he presumed to he only those 
of a milch-cow) and to repair to Samarra, where he was 
sure of getting preferment. Sulaiman accordingly started 
for the first halting-place, where he was told to await an 
honourable escort to Randa. This aroused his misgiving.s, 
but next day came Ahmad in per.son, and he thus 
explained his errand. Sulaiman’s brief tenure of office, 
he said, could not have been very profitable as his fruitless 
demand on him ..showed, and his motive in delaying 
his departure had been precisely to enable him to .satisfy 
his demand, viz., by reducing the total, etc., whilst 
“ increasing the items,” etc., as above. ^ This, he said, he 
had done to the amount of 1.5,000 dinars in the year, and 
he had brought with him the eijui valent of two years as 
a gift. More than this, he further showered on him 
other preciou.s objects and rarities, on tlio ground that 


^ Sulaiman had required of him — 


and his voluntary act was — 



The two processes are identical. 
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such were certain to be expected by the officials at the 
capital from a returning governor. Thus furnished, 
Sulaiinan hied to high fortune at Court. 

The author’s moral is clear from the title of his work, 
that the blackest cloud has its silver liniucf, and the 
story is one more instance of exce.ssive and unaccountable 
IMoslem generosity. But it has other aspects. To begin 
with, the Caliph’s plan of go\'ernmeiit is inscrutable. To 
govern, beloved and regretted bv the governed, is one 
ideal ; to fleece the governed and to feed the treasury, is 
another ; a ruler must weigh treasure against popularity, 
and make his choice. Yet to alternate these mutually 
exclusive systems, and for mutually destructive reasons, 
was the course which commended itself to Mutawakkil. 
Si;laiman’s conduct, again, is consistent and intelligible, 
but which of Ahmad’s actions is it, his obstinate honesty 
or his altruistic dishonesty, which sliorild be regarded as 
a deviation from his ordinary standard of conduct ? Or 
was he insensible to the unexpressed, because obvious, 
maxim, “ Qui facit alio focit per se ” i 

The first mention of Sulaiman’s son, ‘Ubaid Allah, is in 
Tabari, iii, 1915, M'here, on the death of the vizier Ibn 
Khfikan, in 2G3 A.H., Sulaiinan was forced on the Caliph 
Mu‘tamid as his .successor by the Turk Musa b. Buglia, 
and at the same time ‘Ubaid Allali, who had acted as 
secretary to Mu.sa,^ was appointed to act as such both 
to the Caliph’s son and to his brother i\Iuwarta(|. And 
it was in this capacity that he, in the following year, 
made terms between his fatlier and the rival vizier, 
al-Hasan b. IMakhlad, as already stated. 

* 111 11)11 Striil's narrative of MusaV attempt to supersede Aliinad b. 
Trduii a^ g'ovtiriior of Eg’vjit. Mu'-a''^ 'secretary is calletl Musa b. ‘Ubaid 
Allah, but it clear that ‘ Musa ' sliouhl be omitted in botli the passages 
in AAillers, Fragm. . p. U), n. *2, and p. 20, ii. 2. The futile expedition, 
which only reached Ihupia, is not noticed by Tabari. It is told by Ibn 
al-Athir, vii, 212, \\here ‘Ubaid Allah is called ‘Abd Allah. 
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In extract F we tiiid him actin^• as Musa’s secretary 
when at Eayy, — presumahly, therefore, in 256-S A.H., when 
Mhsa was resisting the Alkie of Taharistiin, al-llasan 
b. Zaicl (Tabari, iii, 1840 and 187;1). Whilst so engaged 
‘Ubaid Allah had realized on his own account a penpiisite 
of 100,000 dinars. At Haniadhan. on the way back to 
Saniarra, he was surprised at a re<piisiti<ni by Musa that 
he should raise a like sum from that province which, in 
his opinion, had been drained diy already. He even went 
the length of oti'ering his own private hoard, but Musa 
refused it, and insi.sted on his demand. Thereupon ‘Ubaid 
Allah set to work and got the money. Later Musa told 
him that the sum was to be his. He foresaw that his 
father, Sulaiman, would enquire what he had made out of 
his opportunities, and would ad\ance clainrs for outlay on 
family and dependant.s sufficient to exhaust the amount. 
The second sum of 100,000 dinars, therefore, was destined 
to be reallj^ his own. 

It is ‘Ubaid Allah who tells the story, liis filial piety 
drowned for the time in gratitude towards the memory 
of his patron, whose reading of his fatlier’s character 
he does not question. And Sulaiman is left anticipating 
Harpagon in trying to get the better of his own son. 

The son lived to reap the reward of the imprisonment 
inflicted on them both by Miiwattiuj (Tab. iii, 1980), for 
on the accession of Mu'tadid, ‘Ubaid Allah was apjjointed 
vizier in place of Ibn Bulbul (il). 2128), and held the 
post without interruption until his death. ^ M'e must 
therefore attribute to the earlier period the sentiment 


1 This happened in 2,SS .vn. according to liai id-.Ianzi in the 
“ llunta/am,'’ Paris, Ar. 2Sn, where lie relates how .\Iu-tadid 

intended to appoint Ahmad h. al-Fiuat vizier, hut was pe[--iiaded hy 
Badr to prefer ‘Ubaid Allah's son, al-Qa~iui ; and how in doing this he 
foretold its evil result tor Badr Ab(yi-ini had actc<l as deput>- vizier 
but the Caliith reposed more confidence in Aliniail, whose official aliility 
was notorious (cf. Hilal al-Sabi, “ Wuzara,” pp. 1S7-S, opi^ 
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addres.sed to liiiii by Abii-l-''Ama (extract G), that better 
be a e-ijod man in adver.sity than a pro.sperou.s evildoer, 
for he mji's from bad to worse, wlierea.s the former gains 
favour with Allali.’^ And Abu-l-'Aimi was no indiscriminate 
eulogist, for Ids retold to a vizier wlio declared most stories 
of generosity to be forgeries, by the enquiry wliy none 
were attriVjuted to the speaker (ila.sdidi, viii, 122; Ibn 
Ivballikan. Eng. iii, .5(1 ). was in fact addressed to ‘Ubaid 
Allah. Indeed, it would appear that Abu-l-‘Aina had him- 
self oeca.sion to expostulate on the ces.satioii of the vizier's 
bountv, which he held to be a needless aggravation of 
his natural intirmity (extract H).- The vizier's wisdom is 
illustrated from the ■ Bab ’ dealing with that quality, 
(extract I), by an alteration he made in the language 
of a document intended to impose an obligation on the 
Caliph, .so as to make it more in accordance with his 
eminence. The clerk who had drawn it up, Thawaba,^ had 
followed the form u.sual in ‘ Sikak,’ meaning, I presume, 


' So said Browning’s “ Patriot " — 

“ now instead 

'Tis (!od sliall repay : I am safer so." 

- Tlie fir^t two stories are given (ly Hm llamdun, Or. .3170, fols. llTfi 
and El.'if), but all three apjiear on the earlier authority of the vizier at 
al-Rayy, Aim Sa'd ilansfn- b. al-llu.sain al-Abi, who died 421 a.h. 
(Broekehnaiin, i. ii-ll) in the Xathr al-Durar fi - 1 - iluhadarat (B.M. 
Or. 7)70!). fols. o.Vf. 14((. and .3t)u). It is to be noticed that his eon- 
tenipor.irv abTaiiuklii in the " Xashwiln " (Parks, Ar. .34S2, fob (in), on 
the authority of a son of Valiya al -Munajjim (d. 3(10 a.ii. ), makes 
Abud-'Aina's retort addressed to one Abu Makhlad 'Abd Allah b. Yaliya 
al-Taliari, a S.diib of ilu’n.z abD.nila, Imt as Abu-l-‘Aina died in 2.S4 ii. 
and is made to address Abu Maklilail as ‘vizier,’ the dates do not fit. 

•' The ilS. has . but the error wa.s detected bv Profes.sor D. S. 

/ 

MargoHouth. who refeis to the mention of him in the '■ Fihrist," ji. 130, 
1. IS, as a State seeretaiy. He is mentioned too as in jaison, and visited 
bv Ibn abi 'Auf ■abBuzuri’ (mentioned iiij'nt) in the ■' Faraj ba‘d 
al-Shidda, " i, (i2 3 ; as ilisputiiig with Aliniad b. al-Furat before ‘Ubaid 
Allah in Hilal, "Wuzara," p. 2.).'): and as reviled by Abu-1- 'Aina in 
the latter's life b\' Ibn Khali,, Eng. iii. .58. 
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ordinaiy acknowledgments of obligation as between sub- 
jects, which the vizier deemed unsuitable to the occasion. 
That Ubaid Allah died regretted by Mu'tailid is shown by 
the Caliph's valedictory utterance (extract K), in which 
he expresses his satisfaction that he had never been 
estranged from him nor had \’isited him with displeasure 
so as to prompt him to resign his office. Xo mischief- 
maker had ever come between them, and his own character 
for holding by and protecting his servants without 
hankering after their wealth stood unimpeached. Xone 
the less the Caliph kept an eye on his vizier. He once 
played in person the detective, or rather the u<jeni 
provocateur on him (Hilal, “ Wuzara,” pp. 184 -()), and 
a story in the Nashwan (fol. 286 ) depicts him closely 
informed by spies as to his doings. Tliey should have 
had much to report. 

For ‘Ubaid Allah was following in his father’s footsteps. 
One Ibn abi ‘Auf had sheltered him in time of trouble. 
Being now vizier, his benefactor, who was in poor 
circumstances, was advised to have recourse t(j him, but 
refused, saying it would look like recpiiring payment for 
his kindness. Next day, however, he was summoned and 
received with great honour, being seated .‘Jr Is. 

o r:> j 

At this point the vizier’s attendance wa.s ordered by tlie 
Caliph, and on his return lie told his v isitor that it was on 
his account, for his reception of liim liad alreadv reached 
his ears, and he had objected tliat he was degrading liis 
office by behaving to a mere trader in a way that would 
have been more appropriate to an heir to the throne ^ ; 
but, on the reason being told him, he was satistied. 
The vizier then said to Ibn abi ‘Auf, “ I give you a month 
and if you do not 113’ that time get 100,000 dinars ag-ainst 
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adver.sity, may j'ou perish.” ^ And he instructed his 
.secretary ho^v to raise the .sum. He was hr.st to reduce 
the current prices on .sales to merchants of tlie produce of 
the crown lands to somewhat Ijelow the real value, pre- 
sumably to en.sure acceptance ; this done, he was to sell 
this produce to Ibn abi ‘Auf at a rebate of one dinar on 
each of the 100,000 measures; and then to resell it on his 
behalf to the merchants at the agreed price, they to pay 
down to him the ditierence, and to be given credit for the 
balance until actual delivery of the produce.- This story 
is instructive. Language is ever read}’ to express neatly 
and without offence the most ambiguous acts, and a temi 
was evolved to denote the above transaction. For, about 
one generation later, Ibn al-Fui‘at (as vizier) was doing 
a similar good turn to IbnMuqla (Hilal, '■ M'uzara," p. 215), 
and the vizier’s order is there expressed by a single \'erb,'^ 
for the due understanding of which some much needed 
light has been afforded by the exact statement of th(> 
process in the ” Xa^wan.” 


^ S'Sx^ jlijJ w-ib 
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® I . and tlie .sum obtained The term occiii> in 

other jiiis'^ages in Hilal. on jip. S7. 93, and IW. Ktifeienres to pp. 8“ 
and 21 o diould be added in the (do-'>ary, *«/> . 
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The above story follows in that text on one relating to 
‘Ubaid Allah’s son and successor in the vizierate, al-(j)asini, 
so reseiiiblino- the other in its lano-uaLre that, but f<_)r the 
evidence elsewhere of the identity of the person benetited, 
coupled with the inherent probability of the benefactor's 
conduct, the two stories mig-ht he thought to be one and 
the same. The authority for Ixjth is the Qadi Ibn 'Ayya^. 

Al-Qasim’s tutor was Abu Ishaq Ibraluin b. al-Sari 
al-Zajjaj. Of him we are told (fob 89«) that his trade 
was glass bottle-making,! and that from his earnings 
of a dirham and a half a da\- he paid one dirham to 
al-Mubarrad for tuition. Such a character straight from 
Smiles' “ Self Help ” was an ideal tutor, and we may suppose 
his precept excellent. His conduct was a.s follows. He 
suggested to his pupil that, if and when he .should attain 
his father’s office, he should give him 20.000 dinars. 
When the event happened he, like Ibn abi ‘Auf, was 
above asking, but in live clays time the vizier sent for him, 
and told him that but for fear of Mu'tadid he should have 
the sum down ; as it was he must procure it piecemeal by 
accepting petitions for presentation, which he was to do for 
an ade(|uate consideration, and witliout regard to their 
being well founded or the revei-se, until he had gained the 
promised sum.- Al-Qasim became cpiite interested in his 
proceedings, enquiring and making suggestions as to his 
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(Paris, Ar. 34S-2, fol. -JS,,.) . Jl„ 
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scale of ehai';;;-es, -wlncli often led to a petition being hung- 
up until the payment was increased. And in time the 
tutor felt ctaistrained to admit that the promised sum had 
been reached. But the vizier told him to continue as 
before : suitors had got into the way of it. and it gave 
him position : to discontinue would argue lo-'-s of his, the 
viziers, favour. So he went on until his death. ^ 

Such practices had indeed acijuired the force of custom. 
Mu tadid made a grant of an estate to a favourite, but 
the head of the Diwan delayed giving effect to it, and on 


' 111 taking leave of the huu-^e of tVuhti. the carec-i' of al-Qasim'-- sou. 
al-Hu.saui. may l.ie nutieeil. He wa> a pruiligal, and when pre'sed hy his 
creditors, who retused to lie content with his leveiiue and threatened to 
sunimoii him before the giadi. he consulted Ihii al-Biihlul how to save his 
estates. He advised him to a[i|ily to the lyidi. Abu ’Hmar iMnlianimad 
h. Yusuf, d. I. under whose jmisdietion he was as a lesideiit on 

the east bank, for according to the tenets of the Maliki .school ot jurists, 
he would lie enabled to pionouiice his interdiction as a spendthrift, 
wheieiiy the creditors' remedy would he limited to the income. The 
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Later, wlu'ii lie li.id attained t)ie vi/i 
that tills (.‘pisddr m liiseau-ei 'showed liis unlitiiess to nianai^e the revenue. 
He suppoited Miiqtailir auainst Munis, hut failed, and was diMiiissed in 
'^'20 A. 11 . (‘Alii), p. 17*P- The “Paraj ha*d ai-Sjjidda,” i. ()(>, .sjieaks of 
him as vizier to Miu(tadu's suecessop, (^fdiii. hy whom he was put to 
death, — l)halial)i -say.s (Leyden, No. S<i;L tol. 171/d. for heresy. 
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her complaining to the Caliph he told her that the proper 
■way for her, as for others, -nnis to approach the otticial 
■rt'ith the customary presents. On her doing this the grant 
M'as passed, and the official boasted thereafter of having 
taken a present by the Caliph’s order (Hilal, “ Wuzara, ’ 
pp. 182-4). And in the “ XasliM'an,” fol. 118c, is 
a story by a clerk in the army office sent to distribute 
the troops’ pay, how he, tlie commander's secretary, the 
receiving clerk and the ‘ Xarpb ’ had between 

them realized a profit of some 10,000 dirhams. To effect 
a division they entered a mosque, when they saw but 
a single individual, apparently asleep. The sum to be 
divided accrued from the pay of men not on the roll, of 
their .substitutes, and. from profits on exchange and surplus 
weight.^ As the shares were being apportioned, the 
reputed sleeper arose and claimed a sliare also, and on 
threatening disclosure asserted successfully liis equity to 
share equally with the rest of them. 

It thus appears that such practices were in theory 
illegal : to some, indeed, their immoral a.spect was apparent 
also. Extract L, from the “ Xashwan.” illustrates this, 
and the impeachment it contains of the iniquities of 
revenue - collecting identifies incidentally the successive 
administrative acts which marked the offender’s progre.ss 
towards perdition, just as, so a clas.sical friend informs 
me, the sites of various edifices on the Palatine have been 
determined by a panegyrist’s enumeration of those Ids 
effusion ivould succe.s.sively leave behind it in its progress 
towards Civsar’s liands. 

Abu-l-Qasim b. Abi-l-‘Allan, l)eing asked why he had 
forsworn an administrative career, told this storw When 


(Pads, Ar. 3IS2, fol. 11,S„.) 
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stationed at Ahwaz and in charge of the district, he used 
to receive visits from Abu 'Ali al-Jubba'i, usually at the 
moment wlieii the land-tax was collected. Abu ‘Ali was 
a man of high position, and he had long been in the habit 
of taking upon himself the tax due from his favourite 
neighbours, and Abu-l-Qasim used to arrange his assess- 
ment with the governor who, though he might, at times, 
fail to do justice to Abu ‘Ali's claim to special con.sideration, 
yet never omitted to abate his assessment by a moiety 
or a third of its total. Abu ‘Ali himself gave no thought 
to the matter, and in his native place he was in the habit 
of distributing the proportion of his land-tax, which he 
had thus evaded paying, among certain chosen persons, 
on condition tliat each of these maintained during the 
year a poor scholar to impart learning to them — a trifling 
burden wliicli did not amount to the fifth part of what he 
saved them. And Abu ‘Ali then proceeded to appropriate 
a proper tithe of his own revenues to various pious uses. 
Such practices entitled liim, on occasion, to preach, and 
when his host sought spiritual counsel of him ho said 
that in his opinion his outlook was gloomy. “ Why so ? ” 
encptired Abu-l-Qasim, seeing that lie was but a clerk, 
a hand that made copies, a hand which like any other 
treasury hand, when a petitioner tendered in return for 
a lightened as.sessment a token of his gratitude, closed on 
that token. But Abu Ali replied : “ Tush ! you select and 
send out the suri eyors with stringent orders : they bring 
in amended lists ; you settle them ; you tell the collector 
to see that the amounts reach the receiver, or it will be 
the wor.se for him ; and he then uses measures gentle and 
otherwise. But it is you who determine their intensity and 
their incidence ; and it is on your order that the money so 
got in is paid out ; in a word, the entire proceedings are 
under your control, and you mu.st bear the responsibility." 
Abu-l-Qasim confessed the burden, and avoided it by 
retirement. 
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But the iv'^t of tile otfic-ial Avorld held on their course. 
Let us ascend to their fount, the Caliph, who at this date 
MAis Mmitadir. We find him attemptiii”- a stroke of 
business on his own account. Pro[)erty of his at Alnvfiz 
was to he sold to proviile pay for the troops. In the 
storv this sale is only a link in a lone and intricate 
scheme (jf revenue on the part of al - laniikhi s uncle 
against an enemy (XadiM-an, fob Kun sep.l. Contining 
ourselves to the sale, we learn (fob TOn) that the land 
Ai'as bought by the adjoining- oM'ners at far lielow its i-eal 
value, a not unusual incident of a forced .sale. The uncle 
ivas a purchaser, and so was Abu 'Abd Allah al-Baridi.’^ 
Later came a demand from the Caliph for a large increase 
in the sale prices, to the amount of 100.000 dirhams. 
The ttvo consulted together, and agreed that no part of 
the increase must fall on them. But the purchasers held 
to their bargains. Thereupon the uncle devised a scheme. 
He began by judicially apportioning the increase among 
the purchasers in such a M’ay as spared himself and 
al-Baridi and their friends, and threu' the whole increase 
on the rest ; he then met their protests Avith the mag- 
nanimous otter that any recusant might account to them 
for the rents and profits he had i’ecei\-cd on his purchased 
plot, and be paid by them the dittereiice between that 
and the purchase-money, they taking over his purchase. 
But as the purchasers had bought the jilot most con\ enient 
to be held Avith their OAVn properties, they preferred to 
submit to the increased price.- The actual payments, 


' Ap|)oiiitctl in JUO A.ir to the oUice at Aliwa/ CAiil)., p. 138, 

where a note in'licule-s that in i!k* MS., ui-'U in that ot Ihn Mi'-kawaih, 
tlie name -wiitteii ‘al-Yazidi.’ It wiitt< n aKo in tlie text ot the 

XaMiwan 
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however, were preceded by certain complications wliicli 
form tile subject of another story (fob hlb). It relates 
how a sale of property at Ahwaz ^ helonyine- to Jlmjtadir 
had been carried out by •' Ahmad b. 3Iuhammad al-Baridi, ' 
duriny the vizierate of Ihn Mmjla. before his supersession 
by Sulaiman b. al-IIasan b. Makldad in 318 A.H. ('Aiib.. 
p. 150). The new vizier had recidled al-Baridi, and Ids 
succes.sor had accused him of having- retained a part of 
the purchase-money, and liad. therefore ( < ), demanded from 
the purchaser.s a largely increased price. Tlie transaction 
was evidently the same as tliat described in the earlier 
■story. The teller of this story is the Qadi Iljn al-Buliltd, 
of whose honesty evidence is atibrded in Hilal's '■ Wuzara, ' 
pp. 98-102 and 293-4. 

The Qadi was summoned by 3Iiiqtadir, who told liim 
that the new agent at Ahwaz had reported that the 
purchasers refused to pay their purchase-money failing 
a verbal declaration on liis part continuing the sales, and 
promising no further demand on them. This he was 
prepared to make, and he told the Qiidi to so inform 
his deputy at Ahwaz, so that he might proceed to give 
effect to the .sales.- The Qadi, wishing to do an ill turn 
to the agent, said that in in.structiug liis deputy lie 
would have to specify the amount by which the prices 
were increased, which the Caliph disclosed with reluctance 
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and with temper, on the ground that it would cause 
prejudice to him and to his government^ It needed the 
etforts of 'Ali b. ‘Isa to pacify him. 

It was ‘Ali s opinion, as recorded in the “ Xa'diwan ” 
(fob 91(/), that Muqtadir's shortcomings were not due 
to defective judgment, and in this case of the probable 
ettect of his disclosure to the Qadi he no doubt judged 
ariu’ht. To remedv or to counteract that effect was no 
task for him, nor for many others of his line. 

In truth, it was the more worthless of the Caliphs who 
were the worst offenders. They were ever prepared to 
sacritice any official for the sake of what might be 
squeezed out of him, and no consideration, whether of 
tried service or of ability, seems to have had any adverse 
weight — witness the fall of Xajilh b. Salama under 
Mutawakkil, told by Tabari (iii, 1440-6).“ There are 
two accounts given of his fall, but Mutawakkil's guiding 
motive is the same in both. Indeed, when Xajah's out- 
bidders had done him to death, the Caliph’s insistence, 
both in his sober moments and otherwise, that he was 
not to be thereby the loser is noteworthy (ib. 1446). 
And his claim seems to have been justified by practice. 
For it appears from a passage in the “Xashwan," that 
when a man was delivered over to the custody of another 
to have inonej' extorted from him, in the event of the 
victim dying before payment the amount which the 
custodian had ‘guaranteed’ became due from him, 
a practice v\'hich, let us hope, acted to some extent a.s 
a restraint on needless cruelty.-^ 

- 

- In this ca‘-e al-o a single -Boril sufficed to denote tlio practice of 
undertaking to squeeze from a man a ilefinite sum, . 

^ A J J-i-fiJl _iU_. jlj LJA 
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Muijtadir, again, at the time when Hamid h. al-‘Ahbas 
wa.s liis vizier with ‘Ali b. ‘Isa to a.ssi.st him, had no 
hesitation in taking coim&el of the fallen vizier, Ihn al- 
Furat, then in his custody in the palace, as to a proposal 
by an othcial to ‘ guarantee,’ for some unspecitied sum, 
both Ilaiuid and ‘Ali, but in the end the Caliph allowed 
himself to be di.ssuaded by Ihn al-Furat from entertaining 
the project (Hilal, fVuzara,” pp. 81—2). Ihn al-Furat 
himself was under no illusion as to the extent of reliance 
which was to be placed on iinqtadir (ih., pp. 118-19), and 
when Ihn al-Jassas threatened to re(|uite the slights he put 
upon him by offering the Caliph a sufficient sum down on 
condition of the appointment of a nominee of his own 
to be vizier to whom should be given the custody of Ibn 
al-Furat, the latter made no doubt of his succeeding, 
and came to terms with him forthwith (ib,, pp. 110-13^). 
And, be it observed, Ibn al-Jas^s was a byeword for 
oddity and absence of mind, and his fitness for being 
concerned with the selection of a vizier may be judged 
by this, that a stupid act on the part of a stupid vizier, 
al-Khaqani. who, wishing to give his companion in a boat 
an apple and to spit in the water, reversed the destinations 
(ib. 277-8), was by later historians instinctively attributed 
to Ibn al-Jassas, with the heightened touch that he is made 
to blunder in his excuse ju.st as he had blundered in fact.- 

iJ] 1^1)1 (Pan-4, Ar. 348-2, fol. 44/<. ) Ami, accorrling to the 

Qadi Ahiuail b. abi Diiwad. the jifO()ei'ty of pcr^^ons executed jai-ssed, 
legally, failing proof of their guilt, to their heirs (Ibn Wiall., Eng. i, 63). 

' The htor 3 - was pojinlar. Hilfiltookit from the ” Xashwan," fol. lln ; 
it occurs in the Kitfib al-Miighaftalin " of Ibn al-.Jauzi, a work largeU- 
concerned with Ibn al-.7assas (Pans, Ar. 3,)43, ILIt), and it is quoted 
trom the “Xashwan" i>\- Iftahabi in the “ Tarikh al-Isl,~im ’’ (Le\'den, 
Xo. 803, fol. I9!ln). 

- E.g. , In’ Sibt ibn al-Jauzi (B.AI. Or. 4019, fol. S.in) and b\' llliahabi 
(B.JI. Or. 48, fol. 70n). B\- Ibn llamdun also (Or. 3179, 20.)/i) the .stoiy 

is attributed to him, but the apjile becomes a (learl (Ibn al-Jassas's jewels 
were renowned), and the suil'erer is the Caliph. 


J.R..\.S. 19bS. 
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Other and iniiuiuerable instances of arhitraiA', and 
presniuably illegal, acts are tlie tines — ‘ ^lu';-adara.’ On 
the disgrace of a vizier the tirst duty of his successor 
cvas to extort liy more or less violent means the most 
he could from him ; and the same course cvas adopted 
with his secretaries. That much of their wealth was 
ill-derived is probable ; tliat a balance struck between 
their services and their gains would have shown them 
heavily in debt to the State is no less probable ; but there 
is no trace of any regular taking of account against 
them having been intended or attempted.^ The tines were 
proportioned, not to the victim’s liability, but to his 
pliability, under every sort of torture and ill-treatment. 
The list of those levied during Ibn al-Furat's last teiin 
of office by his son al-iluhassin is staggei-ing, and it 
included all their political enemies, as was admitted by 
Ibn al-Furat (see Hilal, “ Wuzara,” pp. 224-7 and 105). 

These Musadara have found defenders. I'on Kreiiier 
suggests that, failing any system of state loans, it was 
a means of meeting a deticit.- But to borrow by force, 
without promise or intention of repaying, may be expressed 
by a shorter verb. Jurji Zaydan again, in his Islamic 
Civilization, ’ observes that ‘‘ tlie lining process caused 
money to circulate, just as trading did.”-" C'ircidation 
in the body politic, as in the body physical, is no doubt 
a sign of a certain well-being ; but when caused bv 


’ The amount and nature of otfiuial j-alaries are nb.-,eure. Under 
iluqtadir a vizier luid .'>.000 dinais a month he^^ide-i tlie revenue of eertain 
‘ Abbasid Estate^ ' (Hilal, ■' Wuzara," oijp l_ ,ja., and AS:*, 1. ,S). Tlie 
head of a Diwiin got one-tenth ot this sum lib. 177-S), and tlie profits ot 
subordinate officials were otten large |ib. 10). In the sixth centnrv 
the vizier .lamfil al-l>in al-Isf.ilifini at Mosul h.id an • Icpu- • onc-tentii 
of the produce of tlie soil, that being the usual vi/.ier's allow.incu under 
Saljuq rule (Ibn Khali.. Eng. iii, !3!17) 

III “Das leiniiahme Budget des Abbassiilenreichcs .1. ZoO a. ii." ; 
Denkschr. d. phil. lust. Cl. d II . A.. Dd. xxxvi, pp. o.sil lilr^ 

■ Transl. D. S. Alargolioiuh, “ Uniayyads and Abbasids." p. 
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these methods, and under these conditions, it is suggestive 
rather of a iiig-li and iuterniitteiit fever than of sound 
normal liealth. 

In Ahmad b. Tulun, to whom extract M refers, we have 
a ruler of a higher type. Tabari’s information regarding 
him is scanty ; Ibn al-AlAir's account is fuller — he notices, 
for in.stance, his occupation of Syria on the submission of 
the son of Majur, its governor, whereas Tabari mentions 
only the taking of Antioch. But the character of Ibn 
Tulun is best depicted in the series of anecdotes published 
in Tollers’ “Fragmente aus d. Mughrib” from the Cairo 
autograph MS. of Ibn Sa'id, and which that historian 
declares to be taken from Ibn Tulun’s biography by Ibn 
al-Daya — d. 334 a.h. (Brock, i, 149). One anecdote there 
shows that he at least possessed a quality to which most 
of the foregoing personages were strangers, for when 
a man deep in his confidence utilized his position in the 
way we saw encouraged by al-Qasim in his tutor, the 
Amir held his conduct incompatible with honest advice, 
and having intercepted his attempted escape in a coffin 
left him to die in prison.^ 

The stories relating to Ibn Ttdun in the “ Tadhkira ” 
might conceivably have come likewise fiom the work of 
Ibn al-Daya, but one of these, in Or. 3179, 133(,/, telling- 
how the dispenser of his alms, having enquired how he 
was to treat applicants who were obviously above want, 
was told to give to every outstretched hand (Ibn Khali., 
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Ibn S;i‘id, Vollers, “ Frngraente," p. 37. 
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Eng. i, 154), appears also in “ Fragmente, ' p. 41, but in 
a ditferent form to that in the “Tadhkira,'' whicli is identical 
■with the version of it in the “ Mustatraf," ed. 1308, i, 140. ^ 
But from whatever .source they come these extracts accord 
with the facts of history, and with the known character- 
istics of Ibn Tulun. 

The first stoiy relates how a slave of his, Fa’ik, obtained 
his permission to include in his property a dwelling 
belonging to the ‘ ‘Umari.’ He accordingly bought it and 
handed over the price, possession to be given in two 
months’ time. At that date Fa’ik, after accompanying 
his master to the mosque, proceeded to his newly pur- 
chased house, and was met by the sound of women's 
wailing, caused, he was told, by their having to remove. 
Asked whether thej' were not content with the price, 
they replied that what distressed them was having him 
for a neighbour. At this he paused and eventually 
renounced both his purchase and its price. And his 
action was approved by his master. 

Fa'ik’s name does not occur in Tabari, but Ibn al-AthIr 
couples him (vii, 370) Avith Badr al-IIammami as inviting 
from Damascus the Caliph’s army to recover Egypt and 
Syria from the grandson of Ahmad b. Ttdun (cf. Tab. 
iii, 2252). The occupiers of the purchased property — 
the ‘Umari — were probably connected Avith Abu ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ‘Abd al-Hamkl al-‘Umari, AAdiose career is 
brief!}" recorded by Ibn al-Athir (vii, 181-2).- His 
‘ laqab ’ indicated his descent from the Caliph ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab. He had aided in suppressing an Alide 
rebel in Egypt, and had checked raids on the Moslem 
population by the Baja, a Berber tribe of Avhom an 


1 Except that ‘ bracelet ' i- inserted after 

- A full account of al- ‘Umari from the “iluqalla’’ of ilaqri/i {Pans, 
Ar. "2144, fob 103 If.) is given bj- Quatremere, *■ Mem. sur I'Egypte,'’ 
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account is given in the Khitat of Maqrizi — i, 194-7, 
quoted from the history of Nubia, and on p. 196, 1. ult., 
is a reference to al-‘Uinari. In vol. ii, p. 4.55, 1. 6, we 
are told that the tribe's raids on tlie old Nusalla were 
so frequent that those attending prayer had to be 
protected by troops, until in 256 A.H., whilst Ahmad 
b. Tulun was Amir, they were surprised, and their leader 
killed by al-‘Umari, who then invaded their territory 
and subjected them to payment of the poll-tax.^ And 
that later he attacked the Nubians, who complained to 
the Amir, which led to his sending a force to attack him. 
This Ibn al-Athir makes consequent on the Amir's alarm 
at his success against- the Baja tribe, and that having 
in vain protested his loyalty and good intentions he 
defeated the attacking force, and was henceforth left in 
peace, until murdered by some slaves of his, whom the 
Amir put to death. Ibn Sa‘id also relates (Fragm., p. 27) 
how the Amir, perturbed at his success, received the 
news of his murder, which was followed by the arrival 
of the slaves with his head, and that on learning from 
them that he had been a good master, and that they had 
killed him in the hope of a reward, he had them executed, 
and the head interred. It may be tliat liis regard for 
al-‘Uniari prompted his approval of Fa'iq’s renunciation. 

The subsequent stories of Ibn Tidiin in extract M, which 
are given consecutively in tlie “ Tadhkira,” Or. 3179, 1916, 
are all to his credit, and tend to support the favourable 
estimate of his character formed by Vollers (Fragm., p. xviii). 
In the tirst, when sitting with eminent jurists to redress 


' The Baja tribe In mentioned, unfavourably, by Ibn .Tulmir, ed. de 
Ooeje, 19U7, pp. 70-1, transl. Schiaparelli, 1900. pp. 11. 4.3. 

- Bakkar h. Qutaiba, Ibn Hudl., Eiig. i, -20 1, put to death Ijy the 
Amir rvhen on his deathbed (Vollers, Fragm., 71) : Rabi- b. Sulaiman, 
ib. , Eng. i, .719 : iluliammad b. ‘Abd al-Hakim, ib. , Eng. ii, 798 ; and 
Ala'mar b. iluliammad al-Jauhari, mentioned Fragm. pp. 10. 38, and 79, 
where he accompanies Bakkar as envoy from the Amir to his rebellious 
son al- ‘Abbas. All, except- Bakkar, rvere of the .Shafeite school. 
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grievances, a young man, destined himself to attain legal 
eminence, Abu Ja'far Ahmad al-Tahfiwi,’^ complained that 
an ancestral estate had been interfered ■with. A temperate 
argument followed between them, the Amir taking no 
advantage of his situation, and, indeed, by his admis.sion, 
getting the worst of it. He ended by proposing a three 
days’ adjournment, so that if, during the interval, any 
further argument occurred to him he might avail himself 
of it, otherwise the estate should be surrendered. But 
when the petitioner had withdrawn, the Amir protested 
to those present that his own attitude had been deplorable ; 
a subject’s case had proved stronger than his own, and he 
was going to take time to meet it, whereas any conclusive 
argument he might have adduced then and there : his 
conduct was sheer usurpation. And he made restitution. 

The next story bears witness to his friendly feelino- 
towards the monks of Egypt, of which there is e\'idence 
in Fragm., p. Td. A monk who claimed to recover 300 
dinars of which ho had been despoiled by a militarv officer, 
was persuaded by a chamberlain at Court to forego his 
claim and accept re.stitution from himself, which the monk 
did readily. But the Amir heard of the transaction, and 
had all three summoned before liim. The officer, who 
admitted that he had no excuse for his conduct, was 
di.smis.sed from his post, and the chamberlain likewise, 
whilst the monk was told that it was to be regretted that 
his claim was not magnitled tenfold so that it might have 
been repaid from the wrongdoer's propertv. 

The third story relates to the Amir's cruel and rebellions 
son al-‘Abbris. whom he had eventually to exclude from the 
succession (see Fragm., pp. .53, (>2-3, and 74). A singiim'- 
girl, whilst on her way to him, was met by a virtuoits 
inhabitant, who br(jke hei- lute to pieces. ‘Abbas complained, 

1 Ibn Khali., Eng. i, .II, negliew to al-iruzaiii, „-lio,f tenets he 

exchanged for those of Ahu Ilanifa. 
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cind the man was told by the Amir that he had not shown 
Ills son much respect on his account. Thereupon he a.sked 
whether he was to show his re.speet for him by tolerating 
iniquity, and he rpioted Qur. ix, 72, and the Prophet, on 
the subject. The Amir told him that hi.s reforming efforts 
would have his support, and dismissed him with honour. 

The Amir’s love of learning wa.s notorious from his 
youth (Fragm., pp. 3-4), and he sought out the society of 
the learned. In the next story we iind the illustrious 
Shafeite legist, al-Muzani,i declining his invitations. And 
even when the Amir threatened to pull his house down, 
and sent his slave Sawwar- to do this, al-Muzani’s only 
concern was that the ruin should not extend beyond his 
boundary-line. This conduct raised him yet higher in 
the Amir's esteem, and increased his wish to meet him. 
In his case, as also, according to Ibn Khallikan. in that 
of al-Muzani and the Qadi Bakktir, the meeting was at 
a funeral, Avhen the Amir was careful that al-3Iuzani 
should be unaware of his scrutiny lest he should be 
offended.'^ 

The last stoiy in extract M is administrative. The 
Amir, re(ptiring to de.spatch bullion to the capital, 
assembled the Qadi, the Notaries, and the Receiver, who 
verified and wrote down the amount, which exceeded a 
million dinars. But on the document i-eaching Sulaiman, 
the official Trier, he refused to attest it until the money 
was weighed out in his presence. The Amir was annoyed, 
but ordered it to be done, after which the Trier summoned 


^ Ilm Khali., Eiij:. i, '200. 

- Mentioned Fragm., p. 42. I. G, a- in the Amir's service, and 
described as impudent. . 

■* In Or. .'HSO, 121(/, is a story how al-Miizani protested ho would not 
attend on the Amir, an<l answered his envoy by alleging an oatli, thus : — 




.aA V,IK i. L. oQl UP. PIUII 
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liis subordinates and had the money tested, sealed up, and 
delivered to the Receiver, and then Sulaiiafin added his 
attestation. This incident was the cau.se of the liig-h 
esteem in which he came to be held bj' the Amir. 

A further set of stories relating to Ahmad b. 'JTdfin are 
given in Or. 3180, 232h ; these ma\' be stated briefly, for 
some of the actors therein can be identitied. In the first 
the Amir directs Musa b. Muflih ^ to make enquiry iirto 
the cases of those in prison. One prisoner, a mair of 
excellent character, told Musa that he relied on the 
intercession of Falih, the head of the police, and begged 
to be allowed to go home for a day on a promise to return. 
After hesitating from fear of the Amir, Musa allowed 
this, and early next day the man came back to prison, 
saying that Falih’s efforts had failed, for the Amir was 
pitiless and had ordered his attendance on the day 
following, so he had at once returned in case Musa 
should incur blame on his account. But next day Musa 
accompanied him to the Amir and reported liis honourable 
fulfilment of his promise, whereupon the Amir granted him 
his pardon and his favour. 

In the next, Sulaiman b. T^abit, who was secretary to 
Shuqair, informed the Amir that his father Thabit was 
the depositary of money in trust for Shu(|air.- Thabit 
was summoned and denied, whereupon the Amir dischrsed 
who was his informant, telling liim to keep him in 
ignorance ; he then let the matter drop. Within a 
year Th abit died, and the Amir gar e his son an official 
post. Later he told him to deliver over the mone}’ liis 
fatlier had held on depo.sit, and on his showing hesitation 


1 A Musa b. Ukht Mufiili was serving in Mnwaffiui's eainpaien against 
the Zanj in -267 a.h. (Tali, lii, 2012), and was at Ba'didad in ^ „ 
(ib. 2118). 

- Mentioned Fragm., p. !), as slave to the mother of tlie Calipli Mirtazz 
and as head ot the ‘ Baiid ' on the Amir's airival in Egr pt, who probably 
treated him au hostile to liia rule. 
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and einbaiTassinent he handed him over to Ismadl b. 
'Ammai’d who bereft him both of money and life. 

By Ibn Sa'id (Voller.-^. Fran'iii., p. 17) Sulainuin b. Thfibit 
is said to have been known as Ibn Du^uma, but in the 
same passao-e is a mention of 'Abd Allah b. Du^uma, who 
is the subject of another story there (p. ol), and also of 
•one to follow below. 

Xext comes a story how the Amir, presumably early in 
his career, dreamt that his feet were plunged in a well 
filled with blood, whilst dung was rained on him from 
above. This was interpreted as foretelling that he would 
govern a distant province of the Caliph's dominions, 
represented by the well, whilst the blood would tj-pify the 
wickedness of the world, and the dung the wealth he would 
amass. Had the well been filled with water, the darker 
slur on the Amir’s reputation might have been absent. 

In another dream the Amir beheld Muhammad b. 
Sulaimau in the act of destroying his Maidan and his 
palace. Muhammad was secretary to Lu lu’, who was 
in the service of the Amir, and Ibn Said says (Tollers, 
Fragm., p. (18) that when the Amir was displeased with 
him he visited his displeasure on the secretary. He 
accordinglv advised his master to go over to MuAvatlaq, 
which he did (cf. Tab. iii, 202.5). In this story the Amir 
tells Lu'lu’ of the dream, and on his saying his .secretary 
was absent orders his attendance. But Lu'lu' warns him 
of his danger, and he flies to Trfup Later, under Dluktafi, 
came the fulfllment of the dream, when Dluhammad 
defeated the grands<m of Ibn Tfdun and recovered Egyi^t 
for the Caliph, in 2fl2 a.h. (Tab. iii, 2252, and ‘Arib, 7).'- 

The last story of the .set is an abridged version of one 

^ All Ahmad b. T^nirdil !>. ‘Ammar is mentioned (Fragm., p. 00) as 
brought from prison to be consulted by the Amir as to whether it was his 
duty to lead his armv iii person to the assistance of Mu'tamid against his 
brother Muwatlaq. 

- A somewliat dittVrenl version of this dream and ot the career of 
Muhammad h. Sulaimrin is given in the ’‘Faraj ha'tl al-Shidda," i. 18U-2. 
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given by Ibii Sa’id (Tollers, Fragui., pp. 17-19) how the 
unscrupulous advice as to taxation given by Ibn Dushuma 
(here written ‘ Dishwaili ') to the Amir was contradicted 
in a dream by a deceased friend whom the Amir had 
known when at Tarsus, and who now warned him, as he 
told Ibn Dudiuma, that he mois being misled. To which 
Ibn Du^iima replied that advice in a dream was one 
thing, and advice from one wide-awake was another. But 
the Amir held his subsequent disco\'eiy of treasure to be 
a proof of Ibn Dushuma’s deception, and his di.sgrace 
followed. And Ibn Sa'id .says that he soon found occasion 
to deprive him of his property and to imprison him until 
his death. 

All the foregoing anecdote.s of the Amir, it will be noticed, 
are not dissimilar in tone to those quoted from Ibn al-Daya 
by Ibn Sahel, a tone higher and better, assuredly, than 
that of the stories in either the " Na.shwan ” or the “ Kitab 
al-Wuzara," of ofRcial practices at the Caliph's Court. 

Extract X is taken from the .second volume of the 
“ Tadjikira," Or. 3180, OOh, and is almost the only one 
I have met with which relates an occurrence of the 
author's own lifetime. For, like most authors of works 
of this class, he sought his material in the remote past. 
The rea.son for the choice is not clear. A concern for 
the dignity of the narrative would have led to preference 
of subject-matter, not of period ; but Iloslem otticial life 
continued unchanged, and in their acts and motives ,Salju(| 
and Abbasid I'lilers are undistinguishalile. Yet in the 

Tadhkira ” any reference t(j an cN cnt .so recent as the rise 
of the Buwaihid dynasty comes as a sin-pri.se. 

Ill .500 A.II. the .Sultan Iluhaimiiad b. Malik .Shah dismissed 
his vizier Su'd al-Mulk Abu-l-Mahasin — si-e Ibn al-Athir, 
x, 304.1 f.jjl iuv(jlv<Ml that of his .stath one of whom, 

the secretary, Abu Ismail, was handed owr to the custody 

1 He is culled by that Instmian .Sa‘il b. Muliammad ; here, Sa‘d li. ‘Ali. 
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of an official with whom he was on terms of intimacy. 
To him came a sudden and unexpected order from the 
Sultan to extract from his prisoner a sum of 20,000 dinars, 
and for this purpose to use torture to the utmost extremity. 
Accordincriy, in spite of the man's protest.s of his inability 
to pay so much, and of his entreaties, torture was beino- 
applied until stopped by the Sultan, who ordered the man 
to attend his presence early and before the officials and 
crowd arrived. He did so, and thereafter continued to 
spend the earlier part of each day with the Sultan for 
some months, during- wliich attentions and gifts rained 
on him from all quarters. The Sultan’s conduct was 
explained later. It was customary that the superscription 
of letters passing betweeji Caliph and Sultan should be 
in their own handwriting ; Mustazhir wrote an excellent 
hand, the Sultan a vile one, which he knew to be such, 
and he made use of the secretary's hand in secret. The 
resulting intimacy led to the secretai-y attaining the post 
of Tuglira'i, a title which clung to him as a ' nisba.' 
For, in this story, we liave an early episode of the official 
career of the eminent poet Abu Ismahl al-IIasan b. ‘Ali 
al-Tuglira'i, author of tlie Qasida “ Lamiyyat-al-'Ajam,’' 
whicli he composed in 50-5 .\.h. Later he served the 
Sultan Mas'ud, until his master's defeat at Hamadhan by 
his brother Mahmud, when al-Tughra'i was captured and 
put to death (see his life by Ibn Khallikan, Eng. iii, 4(12). 

The following extract, O, is the alx)ve-mentioned patent 
of appointment (A the Xestorian Katholikos at Baghdad ; 
it was drawn up b}’ the author's brother, Abu Xasr. It 
is addressed to Ebed Jesu, Katholikos and Patriarch, and, 
after a formal preamble, tlie text of which is omitted, it 
recites that the Caliph was well assured of his exemplary 
life, and of his jiossessing the most desei-\"iug (jualities 
which his co-religionists “ were agreed distinguished him 
from them," and of his acquaintance with the rules 
governing a dignit}' '• whose e.special attribute was its 
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accomplishuieiits," as Ava.s testitied I'v tlie form of its 
description : that there Avas an abundance of evidence 
from Christians competent to form a judu-ment on persons 
of his class to the etfect that, after full ein[uirv amone-st 
members of the various sects -whether of public or private 
station in regard to their need of a Katliolikos to supervise 
their affairs and Avatch over the welfare of their community, 
their choice had fallen on him to be their primate, to 
watch over their concerns, to manage their charitable 
foundations, and to deal equally between weak and 
strong- as a just arbitrator " ; and that they had petitioned 
for his appointment to the office according to ancient 
and well-established usage: it goes on to declare that, 
ill pursuance of a resoh'e to accede to such petition, ■' and 
to gather their request under the wing of concession,'’ - it 
was thereby ordered tliat he be appointed Katliolikos of 
the Nestorian Christians both at Baghdad and oi'cr the 
rest of Islamic territory, ‘‘ to be the representative of the 
members of that and of the other communities, whether 
Rum, Jacobite, or Melklte, wherever they might be,” ivith 
sole right of wearing the vestments appertaining to the 
office at divine worship, neither sharing the name with 
anyone else nor permitting anj' Patriarch, Bishop, or 
Deacon to assume the .same to the prejudice of his office 
and dignity ; and that in case any of these should “ enter 
the gate of disjiutation,” and interfere with or di.sregard 
his authority, puni.shment would sureh’ follow as a 
warning to others and as a safeguard to his ordinances. 
And it was further ordered that he should be escorted 
in state according to the precedents applicable to his 
predece.s.sors, as also to him and to his successors : and 
that protection should be extended to him and to his 
co-religionists in their lives and property, bv good 

‘ (see Doz\-, Siipirt- >• L'>'0. 

, a rare iwe ot the wonl. 
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nianao'ement, and by coiiforming to established usage in 
the matter of the burial of their dead, and the protection 
of their churches and mona.steries, in accordance with 
the practice of the just Caliphs toward.s their forefathers, 
and the care for their sacred and inviolable rights on 
the part of those Imams of the past. Further, that as 
regards the payment of the poll-tax, he should confine 
himself to exacting it “ from persons of sound mind and 
of sufficient substance, from the men and not from the 
women, nor from non-adults, ’ its collection to take place 
once in the year, according to the approved legal method. 
And that he was to be at liberty to intervene in all 
disputes between the Christian sects, to obtain justice 
for the weak against the strong, to redi-ess ecjuitably any 
deviation in the direction of violence or injustice, and 
to manage the charitable foundations on the basis of 
justice and good faith, in conformity with the ordinances 
“ and their plain cour.se.” He was enjoined to requite 
this favour which encompassed him, and which had 
realized his wishe.s and secret hopes, by prayers such as 
should indicate and make manifest his sincere gratitude. 
And all Patriarchs, Priests, and Bishops of the above- 
mentioned sects were to punctually obey the foregoing 
directions. 

The life of Ebed Jesu is the last of those contained in 
the “ Kitab al-Majdal,’’ being the Lives of Nestorian 
Patriarchs, by Mari b. Sulaiman (ed. Gismondi, Borne, 
1899, pt. i, text, p. 15(5 ; trans., p. 132). The author was 
a Xestorian of the twelfth century (see Duval, Litt. Sj’r., 
2nd ed., p. 210), and his work was abridged and continued 
by ‘Amr and Sliba, likewise edited by Gismondi, and 
containing a short notice of Ebed Jesu (part ii. text, 
p. 105 ; trails., p. (51). 

From these notices it appears that he was known as 
Ibn al-l\Iu(|li, and was a native of Mosul and Metropolitan 
of Bajarma ; that the Bishop of Xasibin, after hesitation, 
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assented to his election, and that the Bishop of 4Io.sul and 
those who shared his views satisfied their scruples by 
submitting their objections by way of precaution to the 
vizier, ‘Ali b. Tirad al-Zaiiiabi A that in 533 A.H. Ebed 
Jesu received his patent of appointment and the Tarlia - 
in the presence of the vizier, and was conducted by the 
head of the police and other ofEcials to the church in 
the Suq al-Thalaldia, this being the first occasion on which 
a Patriarch had been thus honoured ; that he was an 
excellent administrator, but prone to be niggardlj' ; and 
that he died in 542 A.H. 

Professor ilargoliouth con.siders the patent to be of 
much interest, and the fact that the Xestorian Katholikos 
was the representative of all the Christian communities, 
and referee in all disputes between members of the sects, 
to be of great historical value. That four of these 
communities are enumerated is noteworthy, '■ Bum " being 
ordinarily omitted from such li.sts. This desiguation mav 
refer to Bi'zantine subjects resident temporarily in the 
Islamic Empire, but the word is dehuitely used for 
“ Crusaders ” by Hariri (“ Maqfimat,” xlviii, de Sacy, 
1st ed., p. 571, 1. 7 ; 2ud ed., ii, p. H52, 1. o),’- and since 
places were at this time alternating between lloslem and 
Frankish possession, it is likely that the e.xistence of 
a Christian community differing- from the other three 
would bo known at Baghdad and recognized. But this, 
says the Profe.ssor, is only a conjecture. 

An alternative would be to hold the term to desi'mate 
Melkites whose language as Avell as creed vas Crt-ek', and 
who.se liturgy, therefore, was tlreek. and not Arabic or vSvriac 


1 Tfiis seems to be the meaning of the te.\t. tli.it of tl.e L.itm ti .uislation 
is nioie oiiscuie. Tlie al-Zaiiialii fell into ilisf.ivnuf th,. 

lolloM'ing (Ihn al-Athir. xi, aO). 

Translated ' [i.ilhum.' 

■> Translated l.y Stemgass, 103, •• the ( irteks (here inist.iken tor the 
Franks of the tii-t Crusudel.'' 
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ADDENDA. 


The 5.tor_v mentioned ««/« , pj). 413-14 (extract C), given shortly and 
imperfectly in the ■■Kit.ib Baghdad" of Ibii Abi Tahir Taifur. B.il. 
add. '23318, fol. 98/e of wliicli an edition by Dr. H. Keller is announced. 
There Abu Dulaf promises to honour the drafts thus : — 


A^l J “'51 ^ J -1^ ifl] 

^ . LI/ 

Ahmad b. al-Kha~ib al-.Tarjara'i (p. 41,1) is noticed in the Tarikh 
al-Islam of Dliahabi (Leyden, SOS, fol. 5h}, and is described as stupid 
and vain ; a.s insulting the Caliph's mother, the Hashimites, and the 
Ansar ; and as saved only by Muntasir's death from punishment for 
having by a kick caused the death ot a petitioner. This last incident 
is mentioned in the Tadhkiia (Or. 3179. fol. 190r<) among acts of injustice, 
thus : — 





Ail 


1 J._^l 
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Al-Hasan b. Makhlad b. al-.Jarrali (p. 419, note) is noticed (ib., fol. 90/i) 
as thrice vizier to Mu'tamid and disgraced in '205 -when he went 

to Egypt and was apiiointed to otlice by Ibn TTHuu. But on a suggestion 
that he wa.s a spy for Muwallai], he was imprisoned at Antioch, where 
he died in 209 a.h., or later. And Ilm al-Xajjfir is quoted (d. 043 .t.H., 
Brock, i, 300) for his learning and ability and for his sumptuous mode 
of life. 


That Bakkar b. Qutaiba (p. 441, ii. 2) was put to death by Ibn Tfiliin 
is doubtful from Dhahabi's notice of him (ib., fol. S9r(), where he quotes 
al-Kiudi. whose history (B.il. add. 233'24) is now in course of publication 
in the (tihb Memorial .Series by Mr. A. K. (luest. Dhahabi savs 
that having been ajipointed by the Calipih, Ibn 4’nlrm could not 

remove him. 


Muhammad b. Sul.iiman Abu ‘Ah b. al-Munliq (p. 44,')) i^ noticed in 
the ‘‘Muqaffa" of (Maqriri (Leyden IMS. 1300u), where, after a mention 
of his campaigns (Tab. in, 2230-4.") and 22.51-2), he is said to have gone 
to Ilalab. whence he was sent to court to account for his chains m 
Egypt. He was there thrown into prison, where he remained until 
released by Ibii al-Fui;it in 290 A.ll., who sent him to Qazwiii and Ziiijaii 
in the capacity of L,.' J-::- IJl. . 

‘Abd Allah b. Diishuma. but written with a 'Sin' (pp. 44,') i;), 
noticed in the same work I I’aris. Ai. ‘2144. fol. lOIII. the notice eoiisistiiio- 
merely ot the aiieedote given from Ilui Sa'id by A'cllers ( FrasmC 
pp. 10-18). For photographs of the folio I h.ive to thank 5Ir. E. Bloehet. 
In extract P the divergences between the two texts are indicated. 
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TALES OF OFFICIAL LIFE FROM 


A. 


1^— J cj' A: 


w ' 


,. JL; 

y'*' I^'y» '■'^' ■W/:. Ai_. 

i-s“ <-jj^ 'jr*^ c;^ i_jXL-^j! : Jli^. <1^ ■^~ 

Jl-uJ : ^).J '^\li . __.4 

JU!1 Ui : J'-* • U-j: 

w W" > 

l_flAj : JUi . 0 Id^ CLJAi^jU ; CL-Jjii . <?Xy«|^Aj 

^ iJJu\ : aj kjiJji . '..iA ju Jj. t_X!i 


Jyij Uj , ^ Jljf . <Uylj J iy, ^^'1 ^ 


1 ly| -i.^4 . ^ 


Jjujl : , t_<J u ; ju* . J . I^ji; ^ 

Ai ^i ai:s^’\ ^,1 _* ,_^ 

•• ^5 ^ O 

(Cpjj aAA^ 

: a! ^Ui . LA,*! .v! J. Mi MJi ^lA : JUi MJa. 
; JL- . A M;.'-’ 5! .MJL; Jjb 

M! : Jl_! . JU ^AU : cliJ . . * ^.,3 




A .^1! ^L. .u-n_i AM Mm 

A . cOA'j aA! L^-Ai L'A A1 L!. A! LI : 
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(J^ .x^y\ 

11,’—? i_5— ' i__ci^ i_CL«.^ \ — t ” aj Jiii 

ij^ • J^' i — ^ i__iL!l 

aw»J J^^,\ : ^1 JlJii . 1 jua ^ i^sJ^ 


a! u^Uii . 


A: yhJ ^di'A^ ^-1 ^f£) LZJJj\ : Jliii 1 <\.\ 

^ ^ Ijj . a! tu^ ^^L5, 8 . 1 i 




J.^\ J 


^<Uy9k 


^ ._ . k,- l^. 

A— a : a^-J t— <X— 1 d-^Liia .^LoA w cH 

: aj JU ^ . a,»j : JUi . cjC.Ij ^ iS.^^ 

^]\ [^[. lS:.. JU c^3l 

: ^ w- u-jJ^ ^yujii ^JU* AjSj 

O ^l — ^ X>. |« L>Ki& (fc.) I.^^jwi9 ^ ** -? 1^— *4^ \ 

^-cil u:-%j^ l::— X***^ li 

- ^ j*-' • 

,^\ iijj /►-' ^ ''^ J^' 

la I Lai^ljia • l'< c3^^ '.?/**^ ^ a.uA-..sE^ 

w..^ — I _J • 4 J I— 5 I Li# I 

I--* ^^aA_!l — ! ‘'al j*l-cl ^-a^ i_5''*'^^ ^_>ulill 

B.M. Or. 3179, fol. 164«. . ajliA=- 


J.K.A.S. 1908. 


30 
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TALES OF OFFICIAL LIFE FROM 


B. 




Jli 




^ ■■ ' f! r-»7^ A ■•■ • j_t 

. i.j^} J,£ 1__^3aj ^’li «— JaL Ajlj o 'l*ui!'i 

> > • > *• fc«_ V ^ 

ajU |_jL: i! ^IaJ £p_' J ^.y »--*=C <s.4 

^ 

^U Jol JXr>- li-ljLlx-;^ I 2^4 lifUi-U -XjJ ili*':^^. .-Jl ! Js 

^ >. > J ^ J- " 7 y 

^^Ljk^n*i 1 cJ ^ ^ I— 

Li-ki iJ i J«^-.'^4 <^1-^ o mJl‘4 ^ 

•• J J •' • ^ • V ^ ^ 

(^•J^ (■— 5 1 4 J ^ 2-J 

^L-Jl-c 4-^4^ * — i\j^^» iJl-jU,' ^t—'* i-'^-JU!^ iJCkj: 

^ ^i,, ,-y.- Ji^.;, i.iy,^ 

.1 *'|y-i A;^ ^'aU!' ‘-A->-i!' blx..: i ,LC11 


Iaa 

Ji-» 



' i. 

\ . 
c*^ 

,AJi. 

✓ 


id..sl ^',\i 
J 

J>i? 


^,_., .dl., ^ 

Jj-'« 

— 4 

0 

1 .. --tt 

o'"* 

irAJ 


aj c_— 2£^ 1.* 

-i 4 ! 

, ^*M.i • 4^X^ l>- 

\ . 

iA. 

— 4«4,.j,_'# 

>5 


^K^li a!1^ 

■ u;* 

JUJl. aiitl J Ij. 

aJT 

• . 

•-'• i__5 i .U>.<^' • 
> '•/ 



^ (^AuiU' ^t— £ ' 

XaU 


f •• '1 

■i r^' e.'-* ‘'-= 

. aj 

\jj^\ Li# k-_^ 

/-^i a 

cr* o'-^* 

i. ao; 

> V 

■>-* 


, ^ ;n^, 


• 


J 

1; aUI ^<. 


: 

IaUa (JU) 


B.M. Or. 3179, fol. UU. 
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c. 


i ^a! : JU; ^,1^. li-^i CiIa 

' L_i] J Jr;- A. . 

^ -?l - » ■ r t^AAJOL.*]g (A* 

: Jli 5 J^'^l L« j*-:li’ Ij : 

l::.-J| : i’ . L^\j^'i\% ‘rr’^r^ ^'Ir^ 

Jlii . sJX^\ : JLJ : i\j\ i_jC£J_. y^li 4 jLJj 
(_<J 3^_^ : (— iJ_' j-'l jUi . ujC]_'_^.^_.^ : 

^ ^ A— ^ itL ' ^ '* ^ 

'I A; AiXl) A>-^— ««| 

iAj J^ . a 1 J Absi Jojj Aj 1>W 

J^i .^a! 1 JL iwi! J y ' Uli . ^-iir i5.. 

iI-aa t • -M 3 A.*!1 J-4-sr • 1 r>l.x. ^ ^* 1 ! A^J 

. Iri CA-'A^l l_.^ : A — ! Jlsi aL*j 

^Ai*r J^*>A' ^,1 : cJ c A yj\ 

. l&AiiA-jl .,' ^_n *rJ AisAJ I.*,' CIa- iAA-^«= JL« L.ir .-^aj 

W l»_? j '* ... \ ^ •• 

Ulril ^_jA 5^ ‘—^^1 J'j i— ilA ( $CjAJ 

B.M. Or. 3179, fol. 1036. • L^a-* *jS^A 
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TALES OF OFFICIAL LIFE FEOM 


D. 

; \ aJ ^ liLj <1*^ ^ <'V' * ^ 

. <* 
cS y-ia-li »AiX. J^ A_i_^ . Lajk-:^ llkj 

^ ^'^JV O^ C-’^^' 

A) \ Vt" I >1 Ij Aa . s ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

: Jlii . ij^ ^Lc Ji (_j3 j Ji^ J-4JO <d ji : ^_^s-‘l ^}1 JUi 

. Ails A^ ^ (*>’. ti^ o ^_ 5 ^ 

ly*^ A ■ ; ***n IsULj ^sjb saj ^I^aII I ^ - '^1 

^a!^ ^ i a] Ia^ As : Jlis ^ ^ j*-»sl 

AjUj A-lc (^l^j ! A^lsCj A->»L«Jg ^IsIaJ : JLs . l • -K ] 

iiT^ 'n-^ \J*Ji • \^ W C)W. : t_i!l 

Cjl=r^ Jsl J ^U1 J ^1 U.3j : J'Ji y «As 

(^ • cT* ^-r^'-^ c.*^'^ '"^j A.,. Lf . u>.^li 

• ^ li>^J ij^\yt.]] 

B.M. Or. 3179, fol. 121<». 


E. 

cT^ 5r^ k_^_l.<31 A^ ^ a-ks-* 

J 'j/*^ <^4 JIU^ 

uJLs^l 1)1 : jUj 

cTf^ ‘4-^ W : aJ JUi . ^ ^ 

’’Uusli^. Uy AiJlj i^;k<ll Ul^ 
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liT^ LtJj 

<C.»lxl; y^, AjL J)j^ (^— » _J-J 

<Lj!j ■^j j *3 aLI C^ ,J^ b <tj^ itJt ^ji ' 

0*^'“*-^ A_LJ 1 l_^,Li! Aj : JUi . i_J^..ii- L« : il Jlj^ 

bs-^-kLc AJ« l_$LJ 1 (_,ujIaJ 1 c:aI^^ < — ;^, JL« Jl 
8 •' ■'.»<■< l— .01 lZJ^I^I ^JLs- <fAl\ AJ_j L^ 

Iaa Aiil : a! Jl_A_i . I— 5CJ UU«“ ,'. ^ - 

ti jLa L*_Li <bAJ ^ '^) 

cJ3 U (dJ!_j ^ : JU <bAJ i_iS. Uii «U «_^b |^;J=*« 

liTlH (iT* (..5^ j*^ • v_s^ (*^ ^ <bJy^l \a^ 

b“»-' Xs*^' Jlisr ‘IAaujIj lO'AJ^ Lwl : Jlsi <bAj 
B.ir. Or. 3179, fol. 105J. . <U^ Liu J 






'Vj cH JL-J 


LuL:>- ^ — < Icl.«^ >JC^, A.«i- ^_i Ji.«.jr» 

l:u-sLj c-’.y^A'. (^■^* J'*^ 


u_^la- blj : A.<^» <d jjliii K.i 

cT^ ci^-iil. 1_<J j ^ ^ ^\. ^0*u cJ^l j 


L::AAibl 5 : ^«.. «r*l (Jlsi 


AiJ -1 




Ib., fol. ISlfl. 
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TALES OF OFFICIAL LIFE FROII 


F. 

^ '-4^'.} 4^ ^ J 

‘— ^ ' J 4 o A_j : t«^_ A_J L:i,jjij 

• ^"V. 1^ i^s4 I— ^ l>- (o U.' 

U- U1 : J Jlw 

A_i ^-J[: : JU ^:jl^ 'JL;U . i\. ^ U1 U 

(_f^j cT* “V.y ^W.*^ c_eJ\ AjU A*^ CUAi-.-il Aij^ 

= J^ w-kL* J_>Ckl^ ys ^ jU U.J ^^1x0 Ujj Uli 

JU \:^^s^\ AJ : aJ u:ljJLj . ju ^jUj s^Jl 15 U 

^ ^ ^ : jUi . I^IaL' UjLs^Ij jlij^'j aIJI 

LA-Jjij Ajjil ^j 1 Auiyi JUl Sjy <C'\ ij |*Ui . AiJl 

: JliLi . ^1 <L‘U .A, a5^U jJ ^iJl JlJI ^ 

cT* W J« Ua,;^,1 uLJ l^lsr c_<_)j 

lAxli Liu- Uj . ^Uj akU a!US JU J J 

U^ <ui>^ Ni 

U1 Ai^x Uii 

^-A ^ , ^_\ JULi 

<__>^J U ;W‘-' i— S-!' ‘UU iJoLiJl 1 - ,' 

1_5U^ ^ ^4 : t_<! JyLJ uJUL (^,U.L: iU 
CL-'Sa^I Si. I^.JJ : uj;! Jyi^ l^!i Ai^ . cL-Ail U 
I5U1 c_iU, u 
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I Ci-Ji J^s^, I al'Jl 

^-^jcA 1 ’ _}:^ '—Xa^ Aii-l A*J 

. , cA.^ L* ^ ^ t "i A.A.C i. " ui 

B.M. Or. 3179 , fol. llli. 

G. 

^UlLA L«J!)_j AJ. (^L».>1_: ^ aUI A-«-X 

AjJt A ^. r .t * ^IJLs l^ a] 1x^*0 

^ * ^ * 

I^A;:^! (_}_j^A»!1 j^,^' t_iiUj a 1]1 JlLl Ai : *Ia^1 ^\ 

"^iji. A.«xiJI C/* l_S^ 

. AiHasT AAjs^*^l 

B.M. Or. 5769 , fol. 25 a. 

H. 

v_f jJ* } _yJ^) 

AJ. j ^ Alji^ iiT* £;J 

A-jIs- j*jX."_i jAa A*J JUi'. Jj Axj Sli^ C1 Xa» 

Ib., fol. 30 a. .(^As) ijlc AJA.r^^ iJW"^ li'.^'^ ^ 


I. 

1.*1a A^^....u.J^ A^J A..l.j^ A^.uA A.. "? ' ., X .<fcS ^ , c^*.^ ^ ..“ C ^ .^vA^ ^ 

1 . 4 .^ A^ aA.^^ A ..^ r . , ^ 1 ..^ ■ ^Q LA...’ 


V*' O' 


A_ 1 JLj: Ais^ l 5 : o L_^^ 


-j : k_— A^t . Ai-Ls^ tJ^i O^J,>?C' • l 3^J ® 


B.M. Or. 3179 , fol. 201 a. 


. Ajl, a..4wwu.^- a..#^.. 
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TALES OF OFFICIAL LIFE FEOil 


K. 

^ ^ Cl“‘ L^\ — '* I4J 

Uls ^AJ A^“' 

^I'yi jjK jJil U <Li_!1. -.jA.' ^ JlJ a._.^ j.j^, 

^ ^ ^ * 1 ^ A^w ^ A j * 

cl; A s-' jAj Ij CL-Lilijl : JU .^^'Al!' ‘V^r^' 

(^"^-5 ^ ; C5*^^ L - ) As— ' 1*4^1 Aj 4^ 

UjTaaI A^ ^■*} ^1^1 j__c-^-*^ i_5— ^_5~'^ yS” 

^As^U (J^AcCilil <>^\*u-*!U aJ^ ^ yi^_ ^1 

B.M. Or. 3179, fol. 1045. . J'*^' J i-iJl. 

L. 

1— 1 ^ — ■* t— • c;^— l_^; C5^^ CL-ili 

A^ ^ A.*^ 1_j1 i^' t—CL' Ji : Jl_‘ ? L,^... U._5 

Jj-^ j'jAI'I ‘>>iil -Ua-J 

^JJ—^ ( j ' . r “ ‘ '*^ ' tij — ’ ^ u^y.-' '.^’71^ ci-%.c^ 

jlysJl j*AAJ j: ^ U^J ■ 

L5-'' ^^-■^:'.^ ~^*1 ^'i. ^jj ^ Ji J 

1 jL* ^^,-aJI o u' a>'^ (*y cs^ 

cL;l_ij11 ‘-^ (,_5^ \; ^uIoa' aIJI j«a_5 
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1 ajl JJsl al.l <nA~ L» ,.iLi A \sf 

, jU L'U <dj .1 j 

IrliLrfl 1—1# j** 

i""' (*4^' l 5^ -ULLi^Liill 

KiLil^ ^^7 /♦-'A-’# j_Ja 1a 

A^l^l A^l^l ^ ..lu* Iwi* tA*j-ull ^ 1 

^ 'tI/^^ C ^ — * iLlii-il l_^ ^ l/T"^ 

tJwJ&l ^ jJ^\ d:xx^ 

^J— ^ 1 A i A-& <^-*** 1 . 5 ^ ' * ^1*1 8 -< ^ tO ^ jts^\ 

iAly^ ^ r -**X-LiA ui 

4Ui Ul uJlcET^ "tfL; Ub ; ^ ci-Jjii C-?3c£fu (CU 

.. ... •• • > 


^ ^1 b b : jUi ? Ci, 

UjI^ ^1 jj-i pJ • : ^aaUj . <^1; i! Jl^l i;Ai& 

<-^l*i.uS^l ^Lkc-I \j\ 

tjt ^ibb i't^bj 

_jl <LJji c-^kj c^LjuuAI iJ ^ l^Jii-jli 

Iaa ij, i^— ^ c**^''l 

cA-^Jl cJA^aJI caI— ^ 3 <d!l |ol ,,*->.w.^l b b : JLai . tbb.b 

4:>"b.*fc.^l 1^11 j^A-ft-ik-j« ^blL^ll^Liissr' 
jjalj-lilb »\ 1 A^ b *lji!b ^•Aj’..^ 

? ^ I 

^1 ^—11 b|^.4uJ.AuJ^ Ajb^l Cl^j 1 

1_A-JA_J L::-iGj Sl_. JkX= \^yl 1 A^’. lie t4 JUJl 
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TALES OF OFFICIAL LIFE FEOM 


: Jll* . j»*j : 

is j* ^ « — 0 - ^ * a , «.'7 I ' . » a * ^ J ^ a AJ \^- J ^ a 

1 j 1 « i— >^' jJ-J . <L^ ^ ^»:i-.la - ^L.! c:— Ij Iji* 

JL*!1 : JLi . : e:_Jj . 4_jjj£ ‘tJUs <6 ^^<-'6 ^ 

^ '**1 

: CLJJii . t_ 5 oL< 5 I*.'a ^J-'* iJl 

? / ^ 

iU/ i^r^> f tiT* ^■^'‘ • J^ • (*" 

. v_iJ^T ^\. u^.U Slj <dJI J\ ^ <u.M 

Paris Ar. 3482, fol. 72a. 


M. 


^ ^0 ba-cli ,1 a 

>--sll t<j 

^_!1 A^=>-1 ^»iL'! 'v«li 

l/»-li= ijl (Jj}j t — J*.’ i'lLi 

• : l^JUL; . -. 1 -.J 1 Ijoi L« : 4 ^JoU 

: Jli . j,_»_; : IJL- . (^!1 : Jli. ,a,1-j,4 

'j'^ : J'o . **:■ : '/j . 

y*\, J>U . o;;.'_.=r J-^ 1 . : lyU . ,jLii ^ 3 ^.^ 

J1 I o ..^i!' ^_! L ^>.. .1- •..A*'; , 


c.) 

..iLli i 3 a 






B.il. Or. 3179, fol. 1094. . A.x.i ^.u...si..jl, jjj , 






JUiAU ^l^a ‘L.A. 
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o'^’ (a^ 

jJl-J> . bj-L.i ‘fc;-^ ^ t.. ,aA^« jj t 

Jt;.*..i:!L' li! <:i^JXs.\i ; <U^\ ^^.l.sr^\ iL«L.s ^ A.«..s^ 

<ul\ <L»L.j l-S'‘A^ 

J ^‘' 4^1.^ 

^ i_3 i£ilsr Ajs^h 

j^; jj, jt j.^1^ 4^1 UL .i.^\ 

1 AJb : ^_j! Jli *j 4L) ^^j-A_c is?' <t] 

u'j 1 *^' iJ!lj LL^^ (__^L 1 jui ijs-^^_j 

U: — , As^..-;!' 1- ^--. .1' 3U l&y L \ A_2p~ ^iJ 1 " I ,4 

w< C^^>' ^ ^ ^ .* 

i_Xl ‘-4;";'^ : O^.; 

.AiJ?~ i_f “*4^ ^\ ^\ ^_^^T 

Id~^ '^aas=' c:..^.i!\ AJ ^l> : . A:^!^ 

, 4 :.-,. JlJl • a3 

. Ax^' -3^1) <_'l:i^^ Si-\j ^'jja!^ 




.f 1. 


i\j^3 A-J^^.A-1\ ^1 1^ A t — ^ Li ■ .< I 

: jjli . i_5sJ L« : (jUi AjUi)! <_^Jii.' 
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TALES OF OFFICIAL LIFE FROM 


lA. 1’ : <0 JUi . 

J^-'j .^,Iaj_' ij'vtiJj i__<Jl 

: a 5UU Jli. 

tX’* tSST ■ 4~— ^ 


“>« L« : jJLi 


J'' 

_<-!j^i : JU . 


y O ^ . 


r* .* • ' 

1^ 'j '-r'^ ' 

.dil : JL- .^Udj : Jli . 1_C, : JLi. 

V . (-Jli.iL’ aJL» (_<J Ul^Ti lj\jj ^ 


<U1 


J\ bli!b 




e 




iJ-J Ij: O^V*^' u' Ljfj} 

J^Ji} Sjlij Uj^ J-^ LS'^''** >y^ ^-^-^ 

J^)\j^s>-\! ^ j.^1 J—yLi 

: Jb . : JL- . ciyLb ^ci!l ^ Jl;^. Jui 

(*/^' • l)^-’ • 1^ Ui . JU . ^1^1 Ljbol' : Jli . .A 

JyLj J^^. al-Il. 1_<J 

J--; jy. ’■y*' 

^_j .>^1 j^ii “<yu?i u '” 

• J-' : jy. ^ J jj , 

bl 4', .u-4- ‘L^l ^ 

<t_J_= ^^li J ^!1 ^L*^l ^y \ 

Va,.. vrU jy, _b 

^Aa |«A^. 


■ d laj.Aa- <0 J 




J 

(* 


J 

Ui 
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o^‘ ‘ tJ' 

I ^ ^ ^uyuJt^J ^ 1 yi.* > l^ailuJ ^ 

. >1>1 >.,li . ilii 

i^ijA^jij i.'^^.jiJ'. ^^^lii.l iS^^. 
ylijJ > all AjL»^ I all 1 all ijiL^^ Jl“*-ll l_j^‘l-^ -W* jyilsll 

i^^.i : <d ju jwi 1 ^-ui ^.UL. ji i^-\-^\ uli 


(JLk-J t_ 5 Clj <d;l*i . (J^'*'! C- 6 j- ^ 

^lli2la . AiJl : JU ^^1 UU . : ^IJ^J 

Ajj ^^^'jS^'s 1.^3..'# 1^- lj^..*-i*uj^ o— u5*^ 

^^•i: A.4.>-1.' jyaLsir^l L_^— li . u_J^jlj 

B.ir. Or. 3179, fol. 191i-192«. 


N. 


: jLi ^Ull^Ui-^1 ^_al ^^11 

^ ^ 1 ^ *1.J ^ ^^.jly.s' 1 ^Aa " . -t ,1L.,^^a*i'1 

i^-'l ( $^_L^!1 Ajt-; i A,^'* i^LLiL^ll I..*] : jLi 

tOl.s?^l ^ -I-C *^_**l.*Jj C5^*^ A.^*.j ^,«;l.s'^l 

‘CJ^ S—*s A/kJ.*.:^ ^ ^.aAw»] 1 — ll^l .'1 ^’1 

'»' ‘'■^"^ Li^">“ '*“'1 (*-' • jy^ 


--^ Li " i 
1_C jl^l^...cl _j 1 i’l-At <0. 


o L_^> • lj r 


;. A) 
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CT 


J ' 


, \ * ’■ 
'i^hSmaJ^ 


ili-O 

^■1 *• I ^ dj 

.A-A-j |^_ 5^ 

jU .4 3 : vI^ULi “ uJX. J ” iJ3 J^\ 

tr"* ^ ^L;. . i.S^! 

• cJ^ ■ j_;,ilbLi»!l 'j»i- i] ^3^ 

li^s. i^^UoLuJl ^.!1 kijLJ ‘-r-yi-j 4.' 

CL4.i^i_' l^« cj' ,^_5-J' e,>.3L; ^_'ls*^l tLy.lj 

Uli ? J^Lwl ^6^..,! 4 e:lLti U. : J JU ^ 

• <J^ •*”■' • I*— i : (J'j i'Ji*!! (j 6 

v_. ^ I " -y ^ ^ 

^,U:j aJ ^-1^. 

• r<^' J~oUl ^,-M/L; J 

“ ^UJl ^ U1 JjL.. J^. 3^^ Li 

J ^-’' $";/' ui<. “ ^i_., 1' » j_^.i 

av,U*Il_, a^U <u^;. UL." 


li 1 C I— ^ ^ g 


-^.i U^.Li Lj!- 


>"' v" 
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W cLiJ.Jl , J1 .,W ,.,..G .,1 i-_'lJl 

• L? L5 • > u:^ y 

” Jli. i(.~ij-A. J-^bJ 


aU! A-tLillj /JbJl lis^l k^l \sji i 

W ^ '•• ^ ^ ' J * • 

ti A;^ tjiv. Uj'* ^ 4j.^-L*.— 1 ijAi L*J 

aI^I' AjAii- (Jo ^Aj^A AjijiO.4, . L j U J 

. i(AA£ aXs'* .O. Ljljil: aLt.?-, A,«Aj;. Ai.^» i )J, 

v^"> •> > ->.7 

B.M. Or. 3180, fol. gOrt. 


0 . 




aI!^ a. 4.^ , ’'LiJ' (jk^’W'l A.^_c iLs’"'' 

l 3 ,N-w u— -'liii I Jufe 


.,..1 . jl oX!U l^!. . . . A,.^' U1 

c—io-L* (_lftl (Jb.-’il 




Jo . .oil JILjs^ ^li-, 


Lj’yAJ aJ ^,j'.jU j*_JSAXC Aj^,lti.Jt cJilis-! IrjyA' ill::., 

lo ^''—* '•’*■= l^=r aL-*^!! 

oJlSLCj:!. ciko:\. ;_<Jli.,l 


^ Bead by von Kr. . 

Text : j*AAo : — L^j U*.4o^' ^l.! 1 . 
Ib., ‘I,..'!. 
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(_^A^yijl^ aUj >Ai iA^->jl=- aH-II »_^5^ o Ajw^LtJlj 

l*< 1 (A 1 1 ^ A-J&^ ^ ^ ^ cl"^ 

li 'J‘ 'j'— *> j*-Ci'L'La |Jo 1 _jLo 

J lil- (*r y\ 1 — 5.JL.4 y\ c}J^ ^ 

A_a-\ j. J'j A_j ^'a'.! t_CLsr* ^uA j*^ 

l_j3 >~r^j~ >— 4s''^ l_J^! ’aJaL^I ^AlJ ij ^A^^iA-»!l 

C^C»1 ~.- Jaa. ( — 5 Ux 5- Jj)J-~' L_!y-'_J 


Ib., 


(*r^:-- 


Ib., iAa^i*,* .i'-iaAll). 
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Ib., (.t- jO'l. 
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, ^ iwij l:>- A.’ a! aIj 

u ^ v_5 ■ • , > 

. wj .»— a! ^ m . . . c »a! L* ,-i1j » Aj lij 

k-- C- V ■ ^ ■ C. ■ y 


iiJ' 


.,.« I— ^k«- 


(_^_' y Ij 

11/ w 

i__is'A.L» *AAk< I >1 j .„*• S~t\ 

.•j'k*!' _i_^_.. 1?^ kL:'. JU JU'J'. J 

ki ,L' *j»C*-k.' .k_.'l-».>-^ k,» iJ!,<kAkkkk*l ^ 

IJ^ k3.^iju,«:i L_<Jki 

kjb kd!' ^^yL'LkJt L^-.' *.CLj 


.,_.« ..,-» UI.LJ ^ kO -Jl j 

J C- •• ' J ^ O ••> • 




Oy^'j l^'-* /d-,S^' ir^- C-''*y ^QXs^j 

^1^ j>.kkl ^ ^ *,C d/ukk* LJ k^' " k** ^ li k\^- t-\J ^ 

- / . 

X:>-Lk3 l^,j l^s'* j^jLXkl^ k, s ' ? 1 ^Ir Liijixy AXkkAST^yyjkkdi 

^kkkii]! , '1 -vUi u JJi ji jjL.. ^.in 

^^;,. k'k^'k-«3' jyi=t: (*yij >— 

I_jl.*4i k_,jkll j«Uj'Jl 1 jkis J.'liii . 


Qt. a word missing. 

Text: t__5C.l.= 1 $-«l o-=~^* • 

A k— 'y , ^ 

lb., j*ick.^' . 

‘ Ib., j*-^"5> read by von Kr. *1! . 
= Ib., . 

® Ib., ^._: . 


J.R.A.S. lf)(IS. 
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^ M • ! '■M 


ij iLili . I lO c - 

^ w... V > ..y U 

J Aj ,..,un '. -.=<- ^'.1 ^' A^ur'. 

.. -^y vy-**^yy y O y 

Jl:*; ^WLi JliA..:]U jLii^rU 5.11.;^ 'aa 
B.M Or. 3179. fol 223«-i. 

P. 

Variations iDctweeii the text of the '• Mu^-hiib ” of Ibii 
Sabd (Vollers, “ Fragmente,” pp. l(i-18) and the “ Mnqatta " 
of Maqrizi (Paris, Ar. 2144, fol. 100). 

p. 16, 1. ult. ^.s-^ A,4^’* ^ AykA-l s—!*-;' 

p. 17, 1. 1. lyi-s;*.’ 

p. 17, 11. 4-8 : 


j^U!l 
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Ay:>- »A ly«jl 
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p. 17, 11. 16-17. J'-'j' is JU.M 

p. 1 8, 1. 1 : 
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XV. 

THE RUMMINDEI INSCRIPTION AND 
THE CONVERSION OF ASOKA TO BUDDHISM. 

By .T. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

I. The Rummindei inscription. 

the text of tlie Rmninindei inscription, .styled at tir.st 
'■ the Asuka edict of Padaria. " appears to have been 
first published by Professor Btihler, in the Anzriypr for 
the 7th January, 1897, of the Philosophical and Historical 
Section of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 
A translation of it was o-iven by M. Barth in the Journal 
des Savants, 1897. 78. The record was fully edited by 
Professor Biihler, witli an excellent facsimile, in the 
Epajraphia Indiva., o. 1 tl. Some difficult terms in it 
have been examined by Professor Pischel in the Sifzunys- 
berichfe of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, 1903. 
724 ffi And Jlr. Vincent Smith has favoured us with one 
translation of it in his Asija, 14.5, and another in an 
article entitled “ The Rummindei Inscription, liitherto 
known as the Padariyfi Inscription, of AsOka, ' published 
in the Indian Antiiiua ry, 1905. 1 ffi From this last 
article we learn that the broken pillar which bears tlie 
inscription stands close to a mound of ruins, near tlie 
top of which there is a slirine of a D-ocldess known as 
Rummindei ; tliat this mound is close on the north of 
another mound wliicli marks the .site of an ancient villaoe 
or small town ; that the taj>pa itself, the sulxli\ ision, 
includine- a numlier of villae-es, also is known by tlie name 
Rummindei ; and that, conseipiently, the record is to be 
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kiioAvii as the Eummiiidei inscription, better than as 
the Padariva inscription from the name of tlie nearest 
inhabited \ iUage, about a mile to the south. In connexion 
with the statement that Rummiudei is also the name of 
the tajjpd, I may ob.serve that the Suttanipata, verse tiSd. 
tells us that Buddha was born : — Sakvitna g-finie janapade 
Lumbinej’ve : “ in a village of the SaktTis in the Lumbini 
country, territory, or district.'"' I may add that the record 
cannot be properlj- classed as an edict " of Asoka. 
inasmuch as it does not commence with any of the 
formulae presented in the edicts, and that there is not, in 
fact, anything to mark it as a record framed by the king 
at all : it appears to have been drawn up by the local 
authorities, and incised by them on the pillar set up by 
Asoka. 

The special interest which attaches to this record lies in 
the fact, which was recognized as soon as the record was 
discovered, that, as tliere is no reason for supposing that 
the pillar doe.s not stand in the very place in which it was 
originally set up, the record locates the exact traditional 
site of the place where Buddha was born, — the Lumbini 
or Lumbinivana grove or garden of the Divyavadana and 
the Lalitavistara, and the Lumbinivana, v.l. Lumbinivana, 
of the Xidanakatha. The name of the village as given in 
the record, Lummini, is the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
Lumbini : and, the change of I to r being a very common 
one, we recognize at once that the first component of the 
modern name Rummiudei is the ancient Lumbini, Lummini.^ 
The text of the iii.scription, which I give from the 
facsimile accompanying Professor Bidder's article, runs 
as follows : — 

1 The name Rummiinlel apiiear- to he not unique. B.ihu R C. 
^lukherji ^ sketch-map, Aiihfptitn s ni l]t> Tutyn^ [)late 1. sliev'^ a vilUiLTC 
‘ Rumin-dei ' about tweniy-tom- miles towards the west-by-south horn 
the place where the iiisciibed jallar is. It may gi\ e an indication of the 
stretch of the ancient Lumbini district. 
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Text. 

1 Devanapij’ena Pi 3 *ada&iiia lajiiia visati-vas-abliisitena 

2 atana ayacha malm'ite liida Budlie jiite Sak\'a-mun = iti 

3 sil-iivi-yada-bhiclia k.ilapita sila-tliablie clia usapapite 

4 hida Bhaoavaiii iate=ti Luihuiiiii-oame ubalike kate 

5 athabhagij'e cha 

The text i.s clear and uninistakable throughout. And 
reading is exactlj’ the same as tliat laid down bj' 
previous M’riters : except tliat in line 3 I take cliCi, not 
as another form of cho, ‘and,’ but as forming with the 
preceding .sidlable the ivord hhicJta. There are, hotvever, 
certain expressions in the record, regarding the inter- 
pretation of -which I differ. 

* ¥ » * 

The first term that calls for notice is niahlyite, line 2. 
This is equivalent to the Sanskrit mahiyitayn, the 
nominative singular neuter of the past participle passive 
of the nominal verb rua.hiy, ‘to be joyous or happj*; 
to prosper, thrive : to be held in high lionour.’ 

This ivord has been taken here as meanincr ‘ homao-e 
■\vas done,’ ‘ -worship ivas done,’ ‘ reverence ivas done.’ And, 
-without doubt, instances might be cited in ivhich niuluy, 
which is explained by grammarians and commentators 
as being used pajaydni, ‘in the .sense of puja,’ and 
vyiddliau, ‘in the sense of groM'th, increase, etc.,’ has 
a meaning -which is fullj’ equivalent to that of ‘ to be 
worshipped as a religious object.’ But ‘to do pujd' does 
not necessarilj' mean ‘ to do religious worship : ’ it denotes 
also the act of paj’ing respect to great, influential, or 
venerable people. And, -whereas inaluy is ultimatel}' 
connected with the root from ivhich we have also nialiat, 
‘ great,’ there are numerous passages in ivhich, we can 
see, it plainly’ means ‘ to be made great, to be honoured.’ 
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Thus 

Manavaclharmasasti'a, 4. 260 ; — Yyapeta-kahnasho 

uityaiii Braliuia-loke lualiiyate ; “(a Brfiliiiian, conducting 
himself in this manner, and becoming acquainted with 
the Vedas'), becomes freed from sin, and is ever glorified 
in the world of Brahman.” 

Ibid., 5. 155 : — Patirii susrushate yeiia tena svarge 
mahiyate ; “ if (a woman) obeys her husband, by that she 
is exalted in heaven.” 

Ibid., 8. 313 : — Yat = kshipto mar.shayaty = c'irtais=tena 
svarge mahiyate ; '■ if (a king), when he is reviled by those 
in distress, bears it with patience, he is on that account 
magnified in heaven.” 

In rendering the word in the above three passages by 
“ is glorified, exalted, magnified,” I have simply followed 
Dr. Burnell, The OrcUnunce-i of Manu, endorsed by 
Professor Buhler, The Loavs of Manv. (SBE, vol. 25) ; the 
latter using ‘ exalted ’ in the three cases. But it is obvious 
that the idea of being ‘ worshipped ’ is inadmissible here. 

Again, we have in the Mahabharata (Calcutta ed.), 
3. § 83, 6027 : — Sarva-vyadhi-vinirmuktO Brahma-luke 
mahiyate ; “ (0 best of the Bharatas : , a man who bathes 
at the tli'thcL of Ivasisvara) becomes freed from all ailments 
and is exalted in the world of Brahman.” 

So, also, we have in the Ramayana (Bombay ed.), 1. § 1, 
99 : — Sa-putra-pautrah sa-ganali pretya svarge mahiyate ; 
“ (the man who reads tins tale, the Ramayana, Avliich 
confers long life), — when he dies, he is exalted in heaven 
along Avith his sons, his sons’ .sons, and his folloAVers." 

Ibid. (Gorresio), 2. § 12. 37 Vivesa Raniasya niahat- 
manO grihaih mahiyamanaih : " (Suniantra ) entered the 
honoured house of the high-mindi.‘d Rama. ’ 

And in the Bhattik-avya. 2. 3.S, YisATunitra savs to 

Rama : — Mahiyyamana bhavat = atimritrani 

bhuinih ; “ honoured lieyond all measure by thee (avIio 
didst OAeicome the a Gracious demoii.s at the sacrifice of 
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the g’ods), the eartli, (t]ins possessed of a hero, is not 
asliamed even before the heavens adorned by Indra). ’ 

It is thus plain that mahlyite may mean in the 
Rummindei inscription ‘ it was honoured, honour was 
done,’ ijuite as much as ‘ it was worshipped, worship 
was done.’ But Asoka cannot have done “worship at 
the Lumbinivaiia unless he was a Buddhist. And, 
whatever may be the apparent purport and bearing of 
certain statements in the Dipavaiiisa and the 3Iahavariisa, 
his records make it certain that he had not become 
a Buddhist when he visited the Ullage Lummini, — in the 
twenty-first year after his anointment to the sovereignty ; 
they make it clear (see page f. below) that it was 
only about the middle of the thirtieth year that he was 
converted to Buddliism, and became a Buddhist disciple 
or Liy-worshipper. 

In these circumstances, I take mahlyiie as meaning 
liere, not ‘ worship was done,’ but ‘ lionour was done.’ 

And I take the whole phrase ; — lajina atana 

agacha mahiyite, — literally “ by the king, by himself, 
ha\'ini£ come, honour was done,” — as meaning “ the king 
did (f/a's place) the honour of coming (here) in person.” 
Aiioka was on a .state progress through part of the 
northern districts of his dominions : he was making 
a dhamnvtydtd. a tour in connexion with his duties as 
a king, in accordance with a practice which, as he plainly 
tells us in his eighth rock-edict (see more, fully page 490 
below), he had laid down for himself. He was encamped 
somewhere near the village Lummini. And, attracted by 
what was told him in connexion with a site at that place. 


^ Quite po<^’>ibly, of oouixe. it tliis identical tour tluit provided the 
basis for the ^tory in the Divyuvadana, ed, Cowell and Neil, 881) tf., of 
liow A4oka v'ent round, under the guidance of the Sthavira Ujxigupta, 
to the variou'i place> at which Buddha had resided, coinniencing with the 
Luiubinivana, ' in order to honour them and to mark them out for the 
lienetit of future geiieratioii'i.* 
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he paid that site a visit, and, naturally enough in the case 
of so liberal-minded a monarch,^ conferred favours on its 
possessors in recognition of the interesting event which 
had occurred there, and made arrangements that the site 
should be marked out and protected. It was doubtless on 
the same occasion that, as is recorded in the Xigliva 
inscription (El, 5. 5), he visited the Stupa of Konakamana, 
on which he had previousl}" conferred the favour eitlier of 
causing' it to be restored so as to make it twice as large 
as it had become, or of doubling an endowment which 
was attached to it. 

***** 

The next expression calling for notice is one which we 
have in line 3, — ■ silavigadahhlclul . 

Previous examiners of this record have taken the c/c' 
as a variant, met with in the edicts, of cho., ‘ and.’ Before 
it, they have found the compound ■sihl-viijaduhlii. And 
thi.s they have proposed to interpret in various ways : 
(1) as meaning ‘a stone (slab) bearing a big sun,’ to mai'k 
the point that tradition represents Buddha as a scion of 
the Solar Kace of Ikshvaku ; (2) as meaning ‘ a stone 
horse,’ because Hiuen-tsiang says that the Asoka pillai- 
which he saw in the Lund^ini garden was surmcjunted 
by the figure of a horse; (3) as meaning ‘a flawless or 
faultless block of stone,’ from wliich the pillar, which the 
text mentions immediately afterwards, was made. The 
suggestion seems also to have been made, that we miglit 
find here the equivalent of a Sanskrit *sih^rin + f/<i rdid>ltJ. 
‘ a stone ,she-a.ss.’ But none of tho.se proposals has received 
any sub.stantial justification. 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, however, has expressed the 
opinion, but without going farther into the matter 

' And, in in ar-oord.'inoe with tlic jjonei'.d liehavioui- of ancient 

Indian king^. The in^crukions give nuuieious in^tancL^ of Vaeliiuu a 
kings making or .sanctioning grant- to Saiva and otlicr teni;ilc- or jirie-t-, 
and rice rcr-'d. 
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(JBBRAS, 20. 80(i. note 14), that y'ddviijiijJj.ihlurJul imist 
be an encl( i.-^ure ur railing' made of stone." and that 
bhiidyJ is pi'oliably comiected witli hltitfi or hh'dtil'Ci. 
‘ a wall.' ’ 

That is the way in which I take the word hh.lvluJ. Just 
as we have in this same record dijdclio for dijachcha = 
0/jatya , — (and ^■arious other analogous fonns might be 
cited), — so W'h'A'l stands for /»/((c/ic/a7 = hhittikd through 
such forms as *hliltyd. 

Before that, we might have riyajhi as rej^resenting 
vUMfa, ‘ having an unusual size or aspect,' in the sense 
of ‘ huge, large, great ; ' with the result ' a stone great 
wall.' But the natural expression for such a meaning 
as that would so obviously be ino.hd-f^ild-hltivh.n that such 
a possibility can hardly be admitted. Again, using vihifa 
in another meaning which it appears to have, ‘ unusually 
handsome,' we might possibly say • a stone ornate wall,' 
in the sense of something like a " Buddhist railing." But 
this, also, somehow does not seem satisfactory : and no 
traces of such a railing at Rummiudei have been reported. 

The syllables which stand before hJiTchri divide quite 
naturally into slid + m-i q. : and that is the way 
in which I take them. Tlie Sabdakali)adruma cites 
Dandin as assigning to on the meaning of pmchlra, 
‘ an enclosure, hedge, fence, wall ; ' and it cites the 
fsabdaratnavali as assigning to yodn the meaning of 
ryavodlid no , 'coxering: a cover, a screen.’ It wmdd. 
no doubt, be satisfactory if we could quote pxassages from 
texts, in which these two words, ort and f/oiJu, are actualh’ 
found in those meanings. But we can liardly think that 
the Sabdakalpadruma, or the authorities cited by it, 
invented those meanings in order to enabh' us to explain 
the Rummiudei inscription. Accordingly. I do not hesitate 
to use those nteanings. and to explain the xvhole expre.ssion 
as denoting ' a stone xvall which is an enclosure and 
a screen,' or in otlier terms ■ a stone surrounding and 
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sci'cening -wall : ' exactly what M'oukl iiaturalh' be built 
round such a site as that witli which we are concerned. 

V 'S? ^ # 

The reniaininy expressions which demand attention are 
two words in lines 4 and o wliich are plainly tiscal terms ; 
the record says: — '■ the village Lumiuini was made xhaliho 
and (ifliiilijirni'i i/d ^ 

On the uuderstaiidiu”' that in ulmlih- we ha\'e hall, 

■ tax. impost, rcjyal revenue, this terni has been rendered 
as meanino' ■ exempt from assessment, • free of taxes,’ 

■ revenue-free.' 

The base iijialikv would stand (piite well, according to 
tile in.scriptional orthography of the period, for uhhalika 
as = to a Sanskrit *udbalikd. Profe.s.sor Btihler, however, 
pointed out that, on the analogy of uchchhrtiiMiulu, 
'■ unbridled, uncurbed,’ unnidra, ‘sleepless,’ and other 
words, *iidhiill, a.s the basis of *i(dbrdih/. would have 
to be analysed into b'.dtrz ufkrd uta or udiio-tu, ‘one who 
has gone up from, left, the taxes,’ and that the use of it in 
the sense of ‘ exempt from taxe.s ’ would be unidiomatic. 
Accordingly, while rendering idmlikr bj- “ free of taxes,’’ 
he thought that the word may perhaps be explained 
aB~*ifvabidikoIi or *(iinib(dik<ilf ■. in support of which 
sugge.stion he cited ilidler’s IVdi Grammar, p. 42, as 
giving instances of a contraction of urn and upu to u. 

It is certain that .sucli a word a.s ndbuldci' cannot be 
grammatically explained a.s meaning ‘ exempt from bidi : ’ 
and the suggestion of rijialxd ike or iirnhaliku does not 
seem \'ery satisfactory. In these circumstances, I treat this 
word otherwise. It is permi.ssible to complete the ubidikr 


^ It may lie tliat hi we mi’^’lit tiud tlie lornrive (^iiite 

miicli a'^ the nominative, and so the text miirfit mean : — *• at tlu* \illa<''e 
Lunimini an was made, ami an '(fluihhOijJi/n," Jt is, however 

ditheult to suu-y-e''t any nieanmirs toi the twf> words m tuiestion from that 
point of view : moreover, we should then expect JyUrip'tft , • was eaused to 
be made,* lather than knf/. 
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of the text into Uiiilxil He. by supplying an Aimsva.i-a.’^ 
And, doine- that, I ventoro to tind here a vernacular word 
u mbalikd . ■ free from rent,' rviiich may be traced in Southern 
India in the Kanare.sc uinJtali, iiralMdiije^ umnial). etc., 
‘ a rent-free grant, ’ as applied to either a plot of land or 
a village, and in the Tehigu ninhaln. tiyabdli, umhuUL'e. 
and the Tamil uiuhaJiklcai, with more or less similar 
meanings. 

In d(habhd;jii/e, the .second component represents the 
Sanskrit bhCtr/ya, ‘ entitled to a .share.’ The tirst component 
is capable of representing either atJia, affha, Prakrit fonns 
of aehfnn. ‘ eight.’ or the affha which, alongside of atfha, 
is a Prakrit form of artha, ‘substance, wealth, proj^erty, 
etc.’ On the view that it stands here for artha, the 
term a.fliabhdgii/e has been rendered as meaning ‘loaded 
with benetits,’ ‘ a recipient of wealth,’ and • sharing in 
wealth, partaking of the king’s boinrty.’ On the view 
that it .stands for <(»hfan. the term has been rendered as 
ineaniug ' having eight plots (of fhr fif^ral lande) granted 
to it,’ and ‘ (revenue-free) in its entirety ; ' the latter 
proposal being based on the curious a.ssumption that, just 
as Ave now say “ sixteen annas " to denote the whole of 
anything, so " eight shares ” may have been used in 
ancient times. 

I find the explanation of this term in the Ilanava- 
dharmasa.stra, 7. I-'IO, where it is said: — Panchasad-bhaga 
adeyo rajufi pasu-liiranyayoh dhrinyanam=ashtamri l)hagal,i 
shashtho dvadasa eva va ; the king may take a tiftieth 

* In om- text, tlie Anu-'V.'ir.i K shewn in lihfiijniytia and Innuniiii. but is 
omitted troiii 

• It would that p-ammarians nvo[)ose to derive urnha/J fiom 

‘ to eat, enjoy." with l>f(h iu the ot ‘a a present ; ' that tlie 

primary meaning I'a 'an enjoyment-pft." But we need not repird tliat 
propo'sul a*' eoiielu''ive ; t''speeially as it does not seem to account 
satiijt’actorily for the second component, except in tiie foim ha/i, IxtlJ. 
More noteworthy i'' tlie use of the 1 )ra vidian / in tlu‘ Kanaicse forms; 
instances can he cited, however, in uhich that letter has been substituted 
for a Sanskrit /. 


V 
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share of the cattle and yold ; an eio-htli sliare, or a sixth, 
or indeed a twelfth, of the j^raiiis." I take it that in 
the time of A-juka the royal share in the j^rain in the 
district which included the villaev Luiinnini was one- 
eighth. And I gather that, while this rcA'al share woidd 
ordinarily have been reserved in the case of such privileges 
as those which A-ioka conferred, even this right was 
relini|uished in this instance, and the ^■illagv Lninnuni was 
made absoluteh* and entirely rent-free as against the State. 
***** 

Some remark.s may be made regarding the \ariou.s 
appellations of the king who is mentioned in this record. 

His personal name according to literary works was 
Asoka or Asokavardhana. The latter form is found in 
the Tishnu-Purana, book 4, chapter 24. and in the 
Bhagavata-Purana, 12. 1, 13: and the former of these 
works describes him as a son of Bindusilra son of the 
Maurya king Chandragupta. The .shorter form, AsOka, 
is found in the Vaj'u-Purana, part 2, cliap. 37, verse 320, 
in the Dipavaiiisa and the Mahavaihsa, in the Samanta- 
pasadika of Buddhagho.slia, in the Divyavadana, and in 
the Jain Parisi.shtaparvan. 

As is well knoNvn, his personal name has not vet been 
found in any records of his own time. And the earliest 
epigraphic mention of it i.s in tlie Juiuigadh inscription of 
Rudradaman, containing a date falling iii .\.u. l.jO, which 
speaks of “ the Jlaurya king Chandragupta " and “ Asoka 
the Maurya ” (El, 8. 40 f.). 

In his edicts, as in the inscidptiou which we have' before 
us, the king is mentioned ouR- by Prfikrit forms of 
appellations which would in Sanskrit ]>e 1 ICvauaiiipriva 
and Priyadarsin. But there is ikj (piestioii about his 

1 It i.'- h.ar<lly ner-ts-.u-y to point out tlnit, wlnle -e/i'o/,/e7;/o iniglit mean 
•eight ^harei,' i.e. 'eiglit jini- eent .' it aKo nn-an- 'an eightli share ' ja.st 
as freely: compare f]„. verse (pioted above, and 

■■^h'lil-hhnrta, ‘a sixth share.' in. eg., S. Slid, .'tilS, 
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identity. The Dipavaih^a uses the names Piyadassi, 
Piyadassana. AsOka. A.sOkadhaiuiiia, and liliammasOka, 
just a.s may suit its verses, to denote one and the same 
per.son, vlium it descrihes (U. 1.5) as a g-randson of 
Chandragutta and a son of Biiidusara. The same work, 
mentioning' him as Piyadassana, tells us (6. li that he 
was amjinted to the sovereignty 218 years after the death 
of Buddha, and, mentioning 1dm as Asokadhamma, informs 
us (5. 101) that he reigned fijr o7 years. And the edict 
which we have at .Sahasram and other places (see page 495 
below) gives fur Devanaiiipiya the date of 256 years 
after the death (jf Buddha, with details which carry back 
certain events in his career to almost tlie year, the twenty- 
eighth after his anointment, in which Devanaihpiya- 
Piyadassi wa.s still issuing his proclamations dated in 
that manner, and -whitii further explaiit how it was that 
he was alive a year later than the time — (255 after 
the death of Buddha) — when his reign ended according 
to the Dipavaihsa. Again, the statements of the Greek 
writers show that Chandragupta was a contemporary of 
Seleucus I., Xicator, of Syria (it.c. 312-280), and became 
king of Northern India at some time between B.C. 326 and 
312 : and we do be.st. as I have intimated before now (this 
Journal, 1906. 985), if we take B.C. 320 as his initial year. 
The Dipavaihsa, 5. 100, a.ssigns to Ghandragupta a reign 
of 24 years. ^ It does not state the length of the reign 
of Bindusara : but BuddhaghOsha and the Jlahavaiiisa 
(Tumour, p. 21, line 11) give 28 years; and the same 
period is deducible from statements made in the Dipavaiiisa, 
11. 5, 12, 13, about king Mutasiva of Ceylon. There was 
then a period of four years (see this Journal, 190(i. 985, 
note), during which Asoka, having seized the sovereignty, 

' So ;iho Bucl(lli;ighC>slia ; 'Jcu lii-i Samantapfisrulika, in Olilenberg's 
Viuayapitak.i, a. o'21, qiioteJ iii tin-; Journal, IWKi. fiS.i, note. The 
!Mahavaihsa (Tuniour, p. '21, line 11) gives :14: 3 -eaiN ; hut there can he no 
doubt that this is the result of -ome eailj- copji^t's mistake. 
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was reigning' without aiioiiitmeiit. He was tlieii anointed, 
( 24 + 28 + 4 = ) oh years after the initial date of 
Chaiidragupta ; that is, in R.c. 204 (or 203). And, in 
perfect accordance with that, the thirteenth rock-edict of 
Devanaihpiya-Piyadassi mentions, as his contemporaries, 
Antiochus II., Theos, of S^'ria, Ptolemy Philadelphus of 
Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Gyrene, 
and Alexander II. of Epirus, who.se dates fit in exactly 
with that reference to them. 

There is, thus, no doubt that the AsOka of literary 
works and the Junagadh inscription is the Devanariipij^a- 
Piyadassi of the edicts and the otlier inscriptions of that 
group, though the name AsOka is not found in them. 

The fullest appellation of this king in his records is 
that which we have here in the Rummindei inscription, — 
“ the king Devanarhpiya-Piyadassi.” 

The full style, however, was not always employed ; the 
following deviations occur : — 

(1) With an omission, whether accidental or intentional, 
of the word meaning ‘ king,’ we have ‘ Devanariipiya- 
Piyadassi” in the opening clause of the Kalsi text of 
rock-edict 1 (El, 2. 449) ; in the opening clause of the 
Shahbazgarhi text of rock-edict 2 (ibid.); and in lines 
2 and 4 of the circular part of pillar-edict 7 (ibid., 270). 

(2) Me have “the king Piyada.s.si in the inscriptions 

at the Barabar Hill caves (lA, 20. 304), and in the Bhabra 
or Second Bairiit edict (CTnmingham, of Asolxi, 

CII, 1. plate 15). 

(3) “ The king Devanaihpmi ” is found, i[uite ex- 
ceptionally, in the opening clau.se of the Slulhha/garhi 
text of rock-edict 1 (El, 2. 448). 

(4) “ Devanaiiipiya ” alone is found (u) in lines 14, 22, 
respectively, of the Dhauli and Jaugada texts of rock- 
edict 10 (ASSI, 1. 121); (h) through the whole (as far 
as we can judge by the extant portions) of all the texts 
of rock-edict 13 after the opening cluu.se, in which the full 
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style is presented (El, 2. 462 tf.) ; (e) in the Dliauli mid 
Jaugada separate edict 1 (ASSI, 1. 12.5, 127): {d) in the 
opening clause of the Dhauli and Jaugada separate edict 2 
(ibid., 127), and in lines 4, 5, 7, and 8 of the Dhauli text 
of the same : (c) in line 10 of’ the circular part of pillar- 
edict 7 (El, 2. 271): {f) in the Queenfs edict, and 

evidenth’ in the Kosambi edict (lA, 10. 125 f.) : (;/) in both 
places (u’e can hardly doubt), in line 1 as well as line 6. 
of the Sfirnath edict (EL 8. Ids'); ^ (]i) in tlie Sahasram, 
Rupnath. and Bairrd edict (lA, 22. :102) : and (i) in the 
Brahmagiri, 8idda.pura. and Jatihga-Raniesvara edicts 
(El, 3. 188 tf.). 

In the appellation Piyadassi, = Priyadar.'in, ‘ one who 
sees atfectionately,’ or freely ’ one who is of gracious 
mien.’ there has been generally recognized a formal biruda 
or secondary name, almost, if not ([uite. amounting to 
a subsidiary personal name, and used by AsOka as his 
personal name for all practical purposes itt the proclama- 
tions issued by him.- And this appellation has been 
customarily treated without translation. 


^ The iV'^toratiou uf the full >tyle from simply the extant syllables 
dt-ni 111 line 1 can hardly be admitted against the U'-e of '?iinpl\ 
“ Devanaih})iya’' in line (> and in tlie tace of .so many other indications to 
the contrary. It may also he remarked that it is by no means certain 
that the syllabU"- bi line may be restored into POfnf tpufr-. 

“ Tliis appellation a])pcars to be found elsewheie, either in Sanskrit oi 
in Prd i. only in the ca'««c-. of a Thera (Ihpavaihsa, IP. 5) and one of the 
previous Buddhas (Xidfinak.itlia. r»S t. ; Mahavaiiisa. 

The other form, biyada^'-ana. piescnted by the Dipavaihsa. i'. not 
found in the iii-ei iption- of AsOka. and st‘ems to have been used in the 
Ceylonese work simply tor metrieal eonvemeuce.s. It has not the '>ame 
purport : its meaning being * dear or gratetul to the sight.' It is found 
elsewhere a^ an oulinary epithet. In one ot the Xasik in''(‘uption> 
(ASWl, 4. IPS, Xo. is ; ET, S. : line *1-4} king (,lotamT|)utra-Siii-Sata- 
kanni is deseribed as puf ->Jn ^nun , *• lo\ ely 
and grateful to the siglu like the urh ot the full moon " The epilliet !•> 
applied to Sita in the llamayuna pJorresio). o. J; *24. 1, and probably of 
frequent occurrence in literature. As a proper name, it i-- 2 )resented in 
the case of a mytlncal Chakravartui by the Mahavastii. ed. Seiiart. 1. 
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The appellaticm Devanaiiipiya. = Devanaihpriya, ‘ dear 
to the eods.' has heeu treated differently, as an epithet. 
Prinsep started with a preference for usiii”- it without 
translation : — ' Thus spake kino; Deviinaiiipiya Piyadasi ’ 
(JASB, d. 18d7. 581—4, 5!)0. o9h-0, (508—8). Almost 
directly, however, he introduced translations, — kino- 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods” (ibid., 585; 7. 1888. 257, 
259), and ■ the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi ” (ibid., 7, 
1888. 249—5(5, 258. 259, 202). And the practice has been 
continued, of translating it by Beloved of the gods.’’ - 
Xow, the enjoyment of the appellation llevanaihpiya 
was not contined to Asoka. In the first place, the text 
in the Nagtirjuni Hill cave inscriptions (lA, 20. 364 f.) : — 
Dashalatheiia Devanaihpiyena anaiiitaliyaih abhishitCuia, is 
interpreted as meaning “ by Daslialatlia-Devanaiiipiya, as 
soon as he was anointed, ’ and as a.ssigning the a^jpellation 
to Dashalatha, = Dasaratha, who according to the Vislniu- 
Purana was a grandson of AsOka. That, however, is 
open to question : the appellation DCn-anaihpiya elsewhere 
always stands before any other name which it rpialities ; 
and this point, coupled with the free use of the appellation 


1 The cuviotis later u^e of this tvoi-fl in tlie ^en,-.e of ‘ dull, stiqjid, ^iUv, 
simple, foolish.’ is well kno-n-n ; Heinaeh.andr.i in hi< Alihidhaiuichiuta- 
mani, ver^e 3.53. gives it as .‘it nonvnioiis with /molhn. nmrhhn, and 
similar words. The idea underlying tli.it seems to he a fairly universal 
one ; that peoiile of weak intellett are under the special protection 
of heaven. 

The promi-scuous usc of the .Jam vaii.int 'J' l-iTinijijiiyn is well illustrated 
ill the Antagada-Da.s.Jo, which I ijiiute from Ur. Barnett'.-! .iiipreeuitive 
translation in onr Oiiental Translation Fund .Seiie.s. The epithet is 
there apiilied to kings, of course, and to ipieeiis and {irinces ; hut also to 
chamberlains (1‘Jl, to “the readers ot tokens of dreams" (23), to citv- 


folk in general (30), to a iirince's waitmg-nian (37), to a saint (38), to 
a king's liarber (45), to friars ()j5), anti even to the members of a "aim- of 
hooligans (87). 

« Except that Air. Vincent Smith would reg.ird ])e\ .inaiiipiva as 
“a mere tormal title ot kings" and I’ivadassi as •< ,i mere ejiithet or 
title," and would substitute fur both "His .S.mred and (ir.icious ilajestv" 
(lA, 10(»5. 4), which words do not prcserie any reiiiiniseence ot die 
ori<^inal terms. 
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by itself to denote Asoka (see page 482-3 above), suggests 
that we should perhaps here translate “ by Dashalatha, as 
soon as he was anointed by Devanaiiipij'a (i.e. Asoka),” — 
such anointment having been made in circumstances 
indicated on page 497 below. But, however that may 
be, the Dipavaiiisa shews (11. 25) that the appellation 
belonged also to AsOka’s contemporary, Devanaihpiya- 
Tissa of Cejdon, and often (e.g., 11. 14, 19, 20, 29, 30, 39) 
uses it alone to denote that king. And an inscription 
from Ceylon sheivs {Epi Zcyhinicu, 1. 60 f.) that, among 
other kings there, it belonged to Vahkanasika-Tissa, 
Gajabahuka-Gamini, and Mahallaka-Naga. 

Further, this appellation seems to have been to a certain 
extent interchangeable ivith the word rajan, Idjan, 
‘ king.’ In rock-edict 8, where the Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, 
and Mansehra texts say : — “ In times gone by, the Deva- 
naihpiyas went forth on pleasure-tours,” the Girnar text 
(see page 488 below) and the Dhauli and Jaugada texts 
(ASSI, 1. 199) present rCtjdno, lajdne:—“ In times gone 
by, the kings went forth,” etc. : which suggests that the 
appellation belonged at lea.st to Chandragupta and Bindu- 
sara, if not to also other kings before them. And five 
times, in lines 5, 6, 10, 11, in the Jaugada text of the 
separate edict 2, hljan is presented against the devd- 
naihpiyu of the Dhauli text (op. cit., 128). 

At the same time, the extent to which this appellation 
was used above to denote Asoka marks it as more than 
a mere epithet in his case. It has been customary to 
use the appellation without tran.slation in the case of 
Devanampiya-Tissa of Ceylon. And it seems appropriate 
to adopt the course which suggested itself at first to 
Prinsep, and to use the appellation without translation 
in the case of Asoka also. 

With this introduction, I give my translation of 
the Rummindei inscription as follows ; substituting the 

J.K.A.s. 1908. 32 
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nominative for the instrumental construction of the 
original : — 

Translation. 

The king- Devanaiiipiya-Piyadassi, when he was twenty- 
yeai's-anointed, did {th is fdace) the honour of coming (here) 
in per.son. Because Buddha wa.s born hero, the Sakya 
saint, ^ he caused a .stone .surrounding and screening wall 
to be made, and a stone pillar to be set up. Because the 
Blessed One was born here, he made the village Lummini 
free of rent and entitled to the {king's) eighth share 
{of the gra in). 

II. The conversion of As5ka to Buddhism. 

In connexion with a remark made on page 475 above in 
discufssing the meaning of moJilyite, and for .some other 
purpo.ses, we must now determine the stage in Asoka’s 
career at which he became converted to Buddhism. 

The Dipavaiiisa makes it clear (6. 18) that Buddhism 
was not his original creed, but leaves the matter otherwise 
doubtful. The Mahavamsa, however (Tumour, 23, line 3),- 
describes him as starting by favouring the Brahmans, 

^ Tlie question of tiio extent to w liicli tve must or mu v restoi'e or 
complete forms which are presented more or less im[)erfeetly in orio-inal 
text.s in consequence of peculiiiritie.s of spelling-, is liable to be .somewhat 
complex. In the present case, we mu.st certunilc write ‘'Buddha " for 
the “Budha” of the original, and supply the omitted Anu.svfira of 
“ Devanaihpiya : and it i.s proiwr to write “ Piyadassi " with tlie double 
S.5. But there is neither necessity nor authority for substitutim.-, a,- 
previous translators of this record have done, “.Sakya" for tlie “ Sakva " 
of the original ; the latter torm well .substantiated by the JIahapan- 
nibbana-Sutta, the A inavajiitaka, and otlier early texts ; anil there is no 
evidence in support of the form “ .Sakya " unul very much later time.s 
On the general question ot this tribal name, see iny remarks in thi 
•Jovirnalj 1905. 04-511. ; 1900. 101 O', 

- Compare Buddhaghosha in his .Samautapasfidika ; see tlie Vinava- 
pitaka, ed. Oldenherg, 3. 301, 
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as his father had done. This latter work also states 
(28, line 4 that the Theras of the Second Council, 

which was held 100 years after the death of Buddha, 
foresaw that 118 years later, — that is, at the time when 
Asoka was to be anointed to the sovereignty, — a calamity 
would befall the faith, to remove which it was arranged 
that the g'reat priest Iloggaliputta-Tissa should be born ; 
and this seems to suggest that Asoka was at first actively 
hostile to the Buddhists. The Dipavaihsa and the ilaha- 
vamsa both appear to place tlie conversion of Asoka to 
Buddhism in the fourth year after his anointment to the 
sovereignty. But his records shew that any such state- 
ment as that is not correct. 

The fourteen rock-edicts of Asoka were framed and 
published in and after the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
after his anointment. Edicts 1 and 2, indeed, do not 
contain dates, and may possibly have been framed some- 
what earlier.- But edict 3 says (El, 2. 450, Girnar text): — 
Dbadasa-vas-abhisitena maya idarh anapitarii ; “ by me, 
twelve-years-anointed, this command has been issued.” ® 
In the same way, edict 4 concludes with the statement : — 
“By the king Devanampiya-Piyadassi, twelve-years- 
anointed, this has been caused to be written.” And in 
edict 5 the king says : — By me, thirteen-years-anointed, 
Dhammamahamatas (High Ministers for dhamma) have 
been created.” 


^ Compare, again, Buddhaghosha ; loc. cit., 294 f. 

~ It has, however, been inferred from pillar-edict 6 that no edicts were 
is.sued before the thirteenth year. 

^ This and similar passages in the edicts of both series have sometime.s 
been trandated us if the records were sub'^equent ones, registering past 
es'cnts : for instance, the above words have been rendered thus (El, *2. 
4b0) : — “ U'hen I liad been anointetl twelve year.s, this following order 
was given by me. ’ But the edicts were certainly framed and actually 
i'^'ued by proclamation, as synchronous records of current uct'<, before 
being brought together on the rocks and pillars ; and the dates are 
lietter translated accordingly. 
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The remaining rock-edicts ax’e not dated. But two of 
them mention events of eaidier date, and present impoihant 
statements in connexion with them. 

The 13th edict commences by reciting that the kinw 
conquered the Kalihga countries when he was eight years 
anointed, and goes on to say that, from the time when 
those territories were annexed, the king had zealously 
protected dhamma, had felt love for dhamma, and had 
inculcated dhamma. And that recital, and the words 
which follow it, including a declaration that '■ Devanariipiya 
holds the conquest by dhamma to be the chief of all 
conquests,” make clear the point that the king’s thoughts 
were finst led into the direction of dhamma by the miseries 
that attended the war by which Kalihga was added to the 
empire.^ 

The 8th edict contains something which is regarded as 
still more noticeable : it commences by reciting (El. 2. 456 f., 
Girnar text) : — Atikataih aihtararii i-ajano vihara-yatarii 
nayasu - eta magay va aiiani cha etarisani abhiramakani 
ahumsu so Devanaihpiyo Piyadasi raja dasa-vas-abhisito 
samto ayaya saihbodhirh tenzesa dhamma-yata; “in times 
gone by, the kings went forth on pleasure-tours, on which 
there were hunting and other similar amusements ; this 
king Devanaiiipiya-Piyadassi, when he was ten-vears- 
anoiiited, went to samhodhi ; therefore (there is iwic) this 
touring for dhamma.” 

There have been various discussions of this passage, 
based principally on the use in it of the term miiihodhi, 
‘ proper, true, or perfect knowledge, understanding, en- 
lightenment ; ’ with at lea.st one plain expression of 

1 Those miseries are indicated in the edict : “ 1.50,000 livinfr beings 
were carried away (as captire^) ; 100,000 were slain ; and many times as 
many died ; etc. 

2 It seems hardly necessary to treat this word as an irregular .spellino- 
of niyyasu. The ?T implies an original ny ; didders gives'iiiyci, as weU 
as niyya, as = nirya, ‘ to go forth : ’ and from myCi. we might .surely har e 
nyctyCisU) which would become Ttaydsu. 
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opinion that the two edicts, taken together, shew that 
AsOka felt a preliminary call to Buddhism in the ninth 
year after his anointment to the sovereignty, and was 
definitely converted to that faith in the eleventh year. 

Xow, a similar and practically identical word, sarii- 
bodhu, with exactly the same sense, is found, not only 
in Buddhist literature,’^ but also elsewhere ; in the 
Mahabharata, 3. § 312, 17,375 we are told; — Jnanaiii 
tattvartha-saiiibodhah ; “ knowledge is the proper under- 
.standing of true meaning : ” again, in the same wmrk, 
12. I 17, 531, we have Ajnatanarh cha vijnanat = sarh- 
bodhad ^ buddhir = uchj’ate ; “ wisdom is so called (as 
resulting) from a knowledge and proper understanding 
of things not (generally) known.” But it may be urged 
that we have here, not sarhbddha, but samhodhi ; that 
the latter form is (or seems to be) contined to Buddhist 
literature, in which we have also the appellation Saih- 
buddha as synonjunous with the name Buddha itself ; 
and that in that literature it denotes (see this Journal, 
1898, 620) “ the insight of the higher stages of the 
path to Arahatship.” Further, stress may be laid on 
the point that, in the place of the ay ay a of the Girnar 
text, all the other versions present forms from the verb 
nikJiham,= nishkram, which suggests the idea of the 
technical Buddhist nikkhamanu, nishkramana, ‘ the 
going forth from the house-life to the houseless state 
of asceticism and wandering mendicancy.’ But any force 
which the latter argument might have is at least reduced 
by the fact that, instead of the naydsii of the Girnar 
text, all the other versions present there again, in 
connexion with even the pleasure-tours, forms from the 
verb nikkham. 


' For instance, in the Vinayapitaka, Mahavagga, 1. fi, 17, 18. 

- With the qualification, which applies also just below, that the word 
is illegible in the Jaugada text. 
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It is not knoNvn when the Sth rock-edict was framed ; 
except that it was not framed earlier than the fourteenth 
year after the anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty. It 
may be taken that each set of the whole series of the rock- 
edicts was incised all at once, and not in instalments. 
But it does not follow that edicts 6 to 14 were framed 
in the fourteenth year along with edict o, and that the 
whole series was published in a collective form in that 
year ; and it seems improbable that that was the case. 
We know from the seventh pillar-edict that Asoka was 
still issuing his formal proclamations up to at any rate 
the twenty-eighth year. And it is quite possible that the 
Sth rock-edict was framed even later than that, and at 
a time when, having really become a declared Buddhist, 
A^oka might not unnaturally introduce a technically not 
quite correct term in referring to a previous stage in his 
career. But all that we need really understand from the 
reference to sambodhi in the Sth rock-edict is that Asoka 
had then, in the eleventh year, realized fully the propriety 
of attending to dhamma. 

This much at any rate is certain, whatever may be 
doubtful ; namely, that Asoka did not renounce the house- 
life and take up the life of asceticism and wandering 
mendicancy at the time specified in the Sth rock-edict, 
viz. the eleventh year after his anointment. What he 
did do then was to substitute tours of dliamina for 
pleasure-tours. And the edict goe.s on to explain the 
nature of the said tours of dfto inina . it .says: — “On 
these tours thi.s is what takes place : the interviewing 
of Bamhanas (Brahmans) and Samanas, and the giving 
of gifts to them : the interviewing of Elders, and the 
distribution of gold to them ; the interviewing of the 
people of the country-side ; the inculcation of dlnunma ; 
and the making of inquiries about dim inmu.'’ 

The question remains; — What was the dltnmuKi for 
which these tours were instituted, and which forms so 
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constant a topic of all the edicts ? The answer is given by 
an exact definition of rHiomma in the second pillar edict, 
which was framed, as M'e gather from the dates in the tirst 
and fourth edicts of that series, in the twenty-seventh 
year after the anointment of Asoka : we are there told 
(El, 2. 249); — Devanaihpiye Piyadasi laja hevam aha 
dhaiinne sadhu kiyarii chu dhannne-ti ap-asinave bahu- 
kayane day a dane sache s6chaye-ti; “thus saith the 
king Devanaihpiya-Piyadassi : ‘ dhamma is good ; but it 
will be said, to what does dhamma amount ? ; the answer 
is, little addition to evil passions,^ many beneficial deeds, 
compassion, charitj’, truthfulness, and purity.’ ” 

This definition is plain and instructive. And a perusal 
of the rock and pillar edicts makes it clear that it governs, 
throughout, the dhamma which is inculcated and provided 
for by them. That dhamma is not in any way the 
Buddhist Dhamma, the Faith ; and the term is not properlj'' 
rendered by “ the Religion,” “ the Sacred Law,” or any 
such expression. It is the ordinary dharma of kings, 
which is laid down in the Manavadharmasastra, 1. 114, as 
one of the topics of that work.- In the rock and pillar 


^ The word apa/>ina\-e difficult. One component of it, difiiiai'a, 
occur^i again twice in pillar-edict 3. M. Senart has explained it as 
= d-^^rava, through such forms as *dsimva, [Indcn*. de Piyadasi, 

*2. 13). And the Puli equivalent, dsara, is given by Childers as meaning 
‘human pa>.‘;.ion. sin, corruptiom depravity.’ 

M. Senart has taken apd-dnarr as = app-dsinave — alp-d.^rarah , and has 
rendered the term by “ le de mal possible" (op. cit., 2. 15). 

Professor Buhler took it as = ajMdsraram (with«/>a as the first component) 
in the sense of apd^raratnim^ and rendered it by “ .sinlessiiess *’ (El, 
2. 249). 

The baiiu in halin-hiydnt seems to point clearl}' to np<i .standing for 
appfi — al pa. And dsinant, whatever may be its etymology, is explained 
in the second passage in the third pillar-edict, where wc are told 
(El, 2. 2.iUf. ) : — Imani asinava-gamini naina = ti atha chaiiuliye uithuliye 
kodhe mfine isya ; “these things verily constitute dpnava ; namely, hot 
temper, harshness, anger, pride, envy." 

- Udjilas = cha dhannam = akhdam ; and the whole duty of a king : " 
this is Professor Buhler rendering, Th( Lairs of Maim, SBE, 25. 28. 
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edicts, Buddha is not mentioned at all, and the Sariigha 
only once, in a passage in the latest of the pillar-edicts 
(see the next paragraph) which simply places it on a par 
with all the other creeds. The twelfth rock-edict is an 
express declaration of AsOka’s desire to treat all beliefs 
with impartial toleration and encouragement. And the 
distinct object of both the rock and the pillar edicts was, 
not to propagate Buddhism or any other particular religion, 
but to proclaim the determination of AsOka to govern his 
realm righteously and kindly in accordance with the duty 
of pious kings, and with considerateness for all forms of 
religious belief, and to acquaint his subjects with certain 
measures which he had taken to that end, and to explain to 
them how they might co-operate with him. 

We shall come directly to the proclamations issued by 
A^oka as a Buddhist. We must first notice a declaration 
made by him as to the duties of the Dhammahamatas, the 
High Ministers for dhamma, the appointment of whom 
was made in the fourteenth year after his anointment, 
as recorded in the fifth rock-edict. A general deserijjtion 
of their functions is given in that edict (El, 2. 467 f.), and 
commences with the statement that they were concerned 
with all the sects. This statement is amplified in the 
circular part of the seventh pillar-edict, framed in the 
twenty-eighth year: Asoka there .says (El, 2. 270 line 
4 f.) : — “ My Dhammamahamatas are occupied with 
various affairs of a beneficent nature : they are occupied 
with all the creeds, both of wandering ascetics and of 
those who are living the house-life : they were appointed 
by me in order that they should be occupied with the 
affairs of the Samgha, and ho also with Bilbhanas 
(Brahmans), Ajivikas, Nigganthas (Jains), and (all) the 
different creeds: the various Mahamatas {are ocnipled) 
with various specific (c/#/ />•«): but my Dhanimamaha- 
matas are occupied with these (just mentiimed) and all 
the other creeds.” We have here the only reference to the 
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Buddhist Saih^lia that is to be found in the rock and 
pillar edicts : ^ and, a.s has been said, Buddha is not 
mentioned in tliem at all. The Saiiigha is mentioned here 
on e(|ual terms with Brahmans, Jains, etc. And we can 
plainly see that, in tlie twenty-eighth year after his 
anointment, AsOka was still treating all the religious sects 
Muth the impartial toleration and encouragement which is 
the express topic of the twelfth rock-edict (El, 2. 470), 
and that, even if he had then begun to feel any leaning 
toM'ards the Buddhists, he had at least not identified his 
interests witli theirs. We are, indeed, sometimes told 
that A^oka convened the Third Buddliist Council in the 
.seventeenth or eighteenth year after his anointment, and 
then despatched missionaries to propagate the faith in the 
border-countries. But there is nothing in that assertion. 
In the records of Asoka, tliere is no mention of the 
Council ; and it is at least difficult to find fairly any 
allusion to missions of tire kind described in the books. 
And neither by the Dipavaiiisa., nor by Buddhaghosha, 
nor by the Mahavaiiisa, are the occurrences in question 
attributed to him. The tlu'ee authorities agree that it was 
Moggaliputta-Tissa who convened the Council and sent out 
the missionaries. Asoka is not mentioned by them in 
connexion with the mi.ssions at all. In respect of the 
Council, the Mahavainsa fills out a verse by saying 
(Tumour, 42, line 12) that it was held rakkJidy = A/ioka- 
rdjino, “under the protection of king Asoka;” but, 
beyond that, Asoka is mentioned in connexion with it 
merely by way of stating the date of it. 


^ It is assumed tliat tlie reference here reallj' is to the Buddhist 
Sariigha. But tlie word naiiiiiha may denote any community whatsoever, 
and is explained by iledhatithi under ilanavadharmasastra, 8. 219, as 
meaning ‘ communities and corporations of merchants, mendicants or 
monks, Chaturvedins, and so forth’ (SBE, 2.5. 293, note). The term in 
the text of the seventh pillar-edict, sariighalhasi, might be t.aken as 
meaning “the atl'airs of {<if/ m-oijnized) communities.’’ 
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The only records of Asoka which are Buddhist records 
and mark him as a Buddhist are the following : — 

(1) The Bhabra or Second Bairat edict : In-^criptinns 
de Piyadasi, 2. 198; lA, 20. 165. In this, the king, 
addressing the Magadha Samgha, the Buddhist Community 
in Magadha, saj's : — ' Ye know. Sirs I, how great are my 
reverence and favour towards Buddha, the Dhamma, and 
the Sarngha : everything, Sirs !, that was said by the 
Blessed Buddha was truly well said : and so far indeed, 
Sirs !, as I mj’self can foresee, I ought to feel contident (?)^ 
that the true religion will thus endure for a long time.”- 
And the edict goes on to mention by name certain Buddhist 
texts which the king commends to the Bhikkhus and 
Bhikkhunis, the monks and nuns, for constant study by 
them. This record is not dated : but it is plainly of later- 
date than the seventh pillar-edict framed in the twenty- 
eighth year, and is certainly to be referred, along with 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, to some time in the period of six years 
which is mentioned in No. 5 below. 

(2) The Sarnath edict; El, 8. 168; and see JASB, 
1907. No. 1. 1. Amongst other things, this prescribes, 
in line 4 f., a penalty to rvhich Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis 
were to be subjected if they should break the rules of the 
Saihgha : and a passage in line 9 f. connects it closely 
with No. 5 below. If this record was dated, the date was 
in lines 1 and 2, and has been lost. 

(3) The Sahchi edict : El, 2. 87, 367. This is very 
fragmentary : the extant remnant of it, however, mostly 


’ Cunningham'.s lithograph in hifcryifiuii.t of A^ioka, CII, 1. plate LI, 
^hews taritare. : and the alteration of that into tcuu ratrire does not seem 
either necessary or satisfactory. 1 take the woril as Innfarf = /rtrifum 
/ilfum, the infinitive of fu, ‘ to have authority, he strong.’ Or we inio-ht 

jierhaps take it as = stnri/nn), minium, — “ I ought to give praise," with 

an exceptional change oi to tt, f. instead of tth. tk. 

Ill the preceding clause we seem to ha\e '/i^rynih as = d,-,wyu„i. the 
Vedic Iioteiitial of ‘to .see.’ 
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coincides with line 4 f. of No. 2. Here, again, the date, 
if any was recorded, is lost. 

(4) The Kosambi edict : lA, 19. 126. This, also, is veiy 
fragmeutary : but here, again, the extant portion mostly 
coincides with line 4 f. of No. 2. It seems not to have 
been dated. 

(5) The edict which we have at Sahasram, Rupnath, 
and Bairat in Northern India {Insci's. de Piyadasi, 2. 166 ; 
lA, 20. 155 ; 22. 302), and at Brahmagiri, iSiddapura, and 
Jatinga-Eamesvara in Mj'soi’e (JA, 1892, 1. 486 : El, 3. 
138).^ This record is a lecture on the good results of 
displaying energy in matters of religion. It is dated 256 
years after the death of Buddha,- inasmuch as it quotes 
a short sermon which, it says, was delivered 256 years 
previously by the Yivutha, Vyutlia, or Yyutha, i.e. Buddha.® 

This last record is, by reason of its date, perhaps the 
most important of all the records of Asoka. The Dipa- 
vaihsa tells us (6. 1) that Asoka was anointed to the 
sovereignty 218 years after the death of Buddha, and 
(5. 101) that he reigned for 37 years (from the time of 
his anointment). lYe thus see that this edict was framed 
(256 — 218 = ) 38 years after his anointment, and one 
year, more or less, after the end of his reign. This last 
detail seems at first sight somewhat puzzling. But the 


' For the ily^ore text«, see al'-o Epiijraphin Cnriintica, 11. Mk. 14, 21, 
34, and plates. 

- The meaning, of course, is ".'it some time in the 2d7th year current, 
when 2.10 years hatl been completed. 

^ As regards .some remarks hy Profes.sor Xorman on page 13 f. above, 
I think I have made it clear (see thi.s .lournal, 1907. .‘>21, and note 2) 
that I am prepared to concede that my proposal to render the appellation 
Vivutha, etc., hv " the Waialerer " is not to he regarded as final; the 
meaning which we must assign to hlTcliOp'favayu indicates that we must 
find for i-im-^rtnrdyn. ami .so perhaps for Yivutha, etc., some meaning 
which is not connected with the idea of ‘wandering forth." But the 
points will remain, that the appellation denotes Buddha, and that the 
2ofi years mean the period elajiseil since his death. 
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Brahmagiri text, which is the clearest version, discloses 
the explanation^ There was a period of “ somewhat 
more than two and a half years,” during which Asoka 
was a Savaka or an Upasaka, a Buddhist disciple or lay- 
worshipper,- without much exerting himself. That was 
followed by a period of “ somewhat more than six j-ears,” 
including a specially signalized period of one year, during 
which Asoka, having joined the Samgha, did exert himself 
strenuously ; with the result (we are told) that the gods 
of Jambudvipa (India) with their followers were proved 
to be false, — and (it follows) the doctrine of Buddha was 
established as the true religion. Further, the Mysore 
versions differ from those of Northern India in presenting 
a preamble, which tells us that the edict was issued 
from a place named Suvannagiri, and that it was com- 
municated to the Mahaniatas, the High Ministers, at Isila 
in Mysore, not directly by Asoka himself, but through the 
Ayaputa, i.e. the Prince, and the Mahamatas, who were 
in charge of the district which included Suvannagiri. 
We have, further, the well-known statement of I-tsino-, 
mentioning an image of Asoka dressed as a Buddhist 
monk.® And, putting all these details together, we see 
that the facts were as follows : — 

Asoka was converted to Buddhism and became a disciple 
or lay-worshipper about half-way through the 30th year 


1 I still hope to find leisure, some clay, to demonstrate this matter 
by a critical comparison of the texts. Meanwhile, I think that anyone, 
able to read the originals, who will examine them m the ho-ht of what 
I say, will readily see that the facts were as I state them. 

2 The word in the Rupnath text is perhaps in the Sahasram, 

Bairat, and Siddapura texts, it is I„ the Jatiiiga-Ramesvara 

text, this part of the record is hopelessly illegible. In the Bruhina<rin 
text, while all the rest is remarkably clear, this woul cannot be deJiLd 
either way : owing apparently to some exceptional hardness of the rock 
at this point, it seems to have been left unincised, or almost so : but the 
preference is in favour of upo-nkt. 

^ Takakusu, Btcordu of the BiuMhiM Bi-/ii/ioii. 73, 
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after liis anointment to tlie sovereignty.^ A little more 
than 24 years later, and consequently soon after the 
commencement of the 83rd year, he formally joined the 
Buddhist Saiiigha. A little more than 5 year.s after that, 
early in the 38th J’ear, — vhen he had completed 37 years 
and something over,- — he followed a not infrequent custom 
of ancient Indian rulers, and abdicated, and, taking the 
vows of a monk, withdrew to spend his remaining days in 
religious retirement : pei'haps (see page 485 above) installing 
Dasaratha as his successor, and anointing him with his oivn 
hand. And from that retirement, one year later, early in 
the 39th year, he sent forth this notification, proclaiming 
Buddhism as the true and establi.shed religion. In Northern 
India, which had formed Ins own dominions, he tvas still 
able to issue the edict witliout any intermediaries. But, 
in communicating it to a foreign power in Mysore, where 
quite possibly he was per.sonally unknown, he had to send 
it through the Channel of the officials of the district in 
which he was living in retirement. And to that necessity 


’ So aUo, practically. Professor Buhler, basing the result on his later 
and mature con.Ni(leration of the Sahasram, Rupnilth, and Bairat texts : 
•*his convei>ion falls about the twenty-ninth year of his reign” (lA. 
‘Z'2. :I0’2 ; compare El, .3. 138). Originally, guided by the Mahavariisa, 
he had placed it m the fourth year (lA, tj. 1.13a). 

Profes.sor Kern, treating the expression dCiyrido sdsanf in the Dipavamsa, 
7. 13 ft'., as meaning that A..toka was still, in the seventh year, only 
a “pretender” to the Faith, but holding it to he not improbable that 
he had become a convert in the twenty-eighth year when the .seventh 
pillar-edict was is..ued, has nevertheless expressed the opinion that the 
Sahasram, etc., edict must be placed after the latter date, because it 
stamps Asoka as a decided BuddhLst zealot (Manna! of Buddhism, 114, 
and note 3). 

It has been .shewn above that the Sahasram, etc., edict was framed 
236-218 = 38 years after the anointment of Asoka. On the other side 
we have 291 -f 24 -i- 0 = 38, with an indefinite but small “ somewhat more ’’ 
to be added in connexion with the 24 and the 6. 

- The statement of the Dipavaihsa, that he reigned for thirty-seven 
years (from the date of his anointment), of course does not mean thirty- 
seven years exactly to the day ; but it does mean that he had completed 
thirty-seven years. 
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we owe the interesting result that we can point, not 
merely to the locality, hut perhaps to the actual abode in 
M-hieh Aiioka spent his closing days ; we may find it in 
a cave-temple, measuring (^see lA, 1902. 71) forty feet by 
fifteen, and containing in 1820 a Jaiu image and a stone 
couch, and occupied then by a Bairagi, which exists in 
Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, Songir, one of the liills surrounding 
the site of the ancient city Girivraja in 31agadha, Behar. 
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Ox SfiSrPALAVADHA, II, 112. 

Ill this verse Magha, speaking of the ktbda-vidyci, uses 
the ^Yords vritti and nyCisa. By these words the poet 
has been mrderstood, already by Mallinatha, to allude 
distinctly to the Kasika Vritti and to a commentary on 
it sometimes called Nj'asa.^ which was composed by 
Jinendrabuddhi ; and the verse has then been made use 
of in an attempt to ascertain the time of !Magha as 
well as that of Jinendrabuddhi. We know now from 
epigrapliical evidence that Magha has to be placed in 
about the second half of the seventh century A.D.- I may 
nevertheless perhaps be permitted to point out that there 
is uothiug to prove that the poet must necessarily have 
alluded to the Kusika Vritti, and that the allusion to 

^ In an introductory verse in the Deccan College MS. Jfo. 34 of 
1S81-2, Jiiiendrabuddhi's commentary is called simply (correcteii 

to Pa'ichikd), arul in the same verse it is intimated that the author made 
use of other commentaries, .so that his work cannot have been the first 
commentary on the Kasikii Vritti. In the same MS. the title given at 
the end of chapters is Ko^ikCi-rii-araiia-iMTichiku (or -paiijikd), e. g. on 
fob ioa, it! Imdhi.'triltradiAiijCichftryn - Jiiu ihdrnbmldhipCidn - viradiitdyCu'a 
KCidkdrtrfiraiifijjami'hikCiyuin }irat}tfnnasyddhydyn.-^ija prathamah pddah 
On the margin of the leaves the title in the same MS. is Kdiikdiiyd--<a. 
In Xo. 284 of the Ka.Miiir Collection of the Deccan College the title i.- 
Xydsapitndiikd. e.g. fob Ihl/i, ifi irJ^thai-irdi-hdryd-Jiin ivlrid.tidiliiy-ii^inrn- 
chitdydik Xyd^apaiii'hikdijdm ih-itiyiidhydynji .-rnndjifa/i . Xo. 285 of the 
same collection ha.s on the margin of the leaves Kd iiyd (i.e. /Cdilkd- 
nydmj. The title Xyd.~it (which also denotes a gloss on Hemacliaiidru's 
Sahddnusd^iimn-itti) I have not found in any of the five ilSS. which 
I have examined. 

“ See the article referred to m this .Journal, IPOti, 72.S. 
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Jiliendrabuddhi’s commentaiy which has been found in 
the word iiydsa is solely duo to a wrong interpretation 
of the verse. To show this I give the text of the verse 
with uiy translation and notes : — 

Anutstitrapadanyasa sadvrittih saimibandhana i 

sabdavidyeva no bhati rajanitirrapaspasa 

The policy of kings, even wlien it takes no step that 
is contrary to rule, and when it provides a livelihood (for 
dependents) and makes donations (for services rendered), 
by no means prospers without (the employment of) spies — 
just as the study of grammar does not prosper without 
(a knowledge of) the (introduction called) pa-synsd, even 
when (in the interpretation of rules) no words are 
supplied 1 that are not in the .satraa, and when (the study 
is) aided by commentaries and the Mahabhashya.” 

An introductory verse of the Kasika Yritti tells us 
that that work contains the essence of the doctrines 
which were scattered about in the vrittl (used in the 
singular and in a collective sense) and the hhn.'^hya. 
Magha here speaks of the vi-itti and the Mahabhashya 
as the two aids in the study of grammar, and, like the 
author of the Kasika Vntti, he by rritti does not mean 
any particular commentary, but commentaries generally 
of the Ashtadhyayi, whatever Fauini-prainta-sidrandhi 
'vivaranam. This, of course, may include the Kasika 
^ ritti, but it would equally include such commentaries as 
were composed by Kuni and other Acharyas, and those 
composed by Chulli(?),2 Bhatti, and Nalltira, which 
according to Haradatta and Jinendrabuddhi were made 


1 Compare the use of the .vord u,jum in the uell-known anlumtn-ra- 
nyCifia. 

2 I am not sure about thi.s name ; the uriter of the JIS. wliich I have 
used .seems to have altered Chul/i to JiulU. 
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use of by the authors of the Kasika Vritti in tlie com- 
pilation of their work ; and it is quite impossible to infer 
from the j^oet's words wliat jjarticular commentary or 
commentaries he was acquainted with. On the other 
hand, the very unusual term Jithundha na, which, in order 
to obtain a suitable word with a double meaning, he 
chooses to denote the ilahabhashya, renders it highly 
probable that Magha iraji acquainted with that verse of 
the Vakyapadiya, ii, 48.5, in which the Mahabhashya is 
described as .s<ii've-dtr~r,n nydya-hTjfindi'n n ihundlianam. 

In addition to inentionine; the two chief aids in the 
study of grammar, the poet also .speaks of the proper 
method of interpreting Panini’.s rule.s ; and in using the 
expre.ssion (inutsOfiXipcidant/dS'l he clearly has in view, 
and actually paraplirases, a pa.s.sage of the Hlahabhashya 
which will he found in my edition, vol. i, p. 12, la.st line: 
I/O hi/ruti^dtrarli l'<(thayenz-iizddo (j/diyEto., “if anybody 
(in inteiqDreting a rule) should saj' anything that is not 
contained in the .such a statement of his would 

not he accepted.” Interpretation ought not to supply 
anything that is not contained in the ■vdiras themselves— 
a statement to which later grammarians have given the 
somewhat ditfereut and wider meaning, tJiat the sutms 
alreadj’ contain all that is found in the commentarie.s and 
in the Varttikas (safres-/(r:er<( hi tidzso rvarn yud=rrittau 
yachzclm r<7 litikt). 

The grammarian, moreover, must not only interpret 
Paniui's rules in the proper manner and avail himself in 
the explanation of rules of such assistance as may be 
affoi’ded by commentaries and the Mahahhashya, hut he 
must primarily be familiar also with those more general 
and fundamental (piestions regarding the necessity and 
tlie object of the study of grammar, the benefit to be 
derived fi’om it and the ways to secure that benefit, and 
geuorallj" all sucli matters as are handled in tlie paspasa 
or inti-oductory chajiter of the ilahabhashya, where no 

J.K.A.S. 190S. 


.33 
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individual rules of Paniui’s are as j'et treated of. Tliat 
Magiia, profound orainmarian as he wa.s, had himself 
studied that chapter, he shows b 3 ' the very term auut-^'utra- 
padanyasCi which he uses in the verse under discussion, 
and he shows it also, e.g., bj" the manner in which in two 
coirsecutive verses (xiv, 23 and 24) he speaks of the uha 
and asa ihdelta , which are both treated of among the 
objects of grammar on the first page of tlie ilahabhashr'a. 

Anj’ interpretation of the ver.se which would take the 
word nydm to denote here Jinendrabuddhi's gloss on the 
Kasika Yritti Avould seem to me to be based solel}', if 
I maj’ saj' so, on the outward form c>f the word and it.s 
proximitj’ to the word vritti, and would completelj’ dis- 
regard the meaning and context of the poet's interesting 
and scholarlj’ statement. But apait from this, there 
probably is a verj^ simple waj- of finding out whether 
Jinendrabuddhi could possiblj’ be older than Magha, a wa)- 
which I would strongly recommend to those to whom the 
MSS. of the Deccan College are readily accessible, iJIanj* 
3 'ear.s ago, when I mj^self was able to study those MSS., 
my impression certainly was that Jinendrabuddhi had 
freely copied from Haradatta’s Padamahjari, and if this 
should prove to be correct it Avould make Jinendrabuddhi 
decidedlj' much later than Magha, because tliat poet is 
quoted, even bj" name, more than once in the Padamanjari. 

F. Kielhorx. 

Gottinfjeu. 


BHAGAVAT, TaTR.VBHAVAT, AXU DEVANAirPRIVA. 

In an article on the child Krishna, Mr. Keith, above. 

p. 171 f., saj's that “in discus.sing Panini, iv, 2, 98 ' 

which is a mi.sprint for iv, 3. 98— “ Pataujali distinctly 
says that \asudeva is a of the Bluigavant.” As 
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the same statement lias already been made more than once 
and would be likely to be repeated, I need not apologize 
for drawing attention to the fact that it is based on 
a wrong reading of the Benares edition of the Maha- 
bhasliya tafra hhogavotah). The true reading 

of the passage, uniformh' given by more than half a dozen 
3ISS. from different parts of India which I have compared, 
is saiiij totvahhaviitiil!. Patahjali's remark on the 
word YCifsudeva of Panini’s rule may be compared M'ith 
another i-emark of his, regarding- the word Ka { = Prajapati), 
in vol. ii, p. 275, 1. 21, of my edition. There he says that 
Ka is not a pronoun (■saiTandmun), but a proper name 
{suiiijM diaisltCi fafrubhavataJi), so that, e.g., the dative 
case of this Ka would be Kiiya, not Kasmai. Similarly, 
the word Ydsudeva of P. iv, 3, 98, does not denote 
a certain class of persons descended from Vasudeva, but 
is the proper name of an individual called I'asudeva 
(quite independently of the etymological derivation of 
the word). In either case the word fatrabhavatah, bj’ 
which sa'/kjnaishd is followed, does not in the least 
suggest that the personage denoted by the proper name 
is a divine being : the word indeed conveys an honorific 
sense, but would be equally applicable to a human being. 

It is a curious fact that in the text of the Mahabhashya 
the word bboguvut, with a single e.xception, is only used 
as an epithet of, or as a word denoting, Panini, and that 
in the ease of the exception r-eferred to (in a verse in 
vol. ii, p. 97, 1. 26) it is an epithet of Katyayana. In 
vol. iii, p. 467, 1. 1 (in a Varttika), we have bhagavafaJ/ 
Pdnbieh : in vol. i, p. 6, 1. 14, vol. iii, p. 3, 1. 22, p. 241, 
1. 20, and p. 467, 1. 3, hhugavatah Pdnintrz dchdryasya. 
We have besides t(ha bhayavan or aha hi bhayavan in 
vol. i, p. 362, 1. 10. p. 363, 1. 9, and vol. iii, p. 293, 1. 4, in 
each case with reference to certain rules given by Panini ; 
and similarly bhayavdn denotes Panini in vol. iii, p. 93, 
1. 21, and (in verses) p. 54, 1. 3, and p. 189, 1. 21. The 
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Maliabliasliya itself was composed by tbe hluigovut 
Patanjali, as be is styled at tbe end of every Abnika. 

Tbe bonorific tuti-ahhacat, used in tbe singular or 
plural, in addition to tbe two passages already given, 
occurs twelve times in tbe Mababbasbya. tVe find 
tatrabhavdn as an epithet of, or denoting. ViAainitra, 
Gadhi, and Kusika, in vol. ii, p. 254, 11. 17, 18. and 19. 
Other Risbis are spoken of as tatmbharantaji in vol. i, 
p. 11, 1. 12, and vol. ii, p. 2d3, 1. 13 ; authors of Prati- 
sakbyas and Yajnikas in vol. i, p. 22, 1. 23, p. 117. 1. 23, 
and p. 38, 1. 17 ; and Brahmans who speak pure Sanskrit 
even without having studied grammar, in vol. iii, p. 174, 
1. 10. tVe have besides tatrahhavanto GO rgi/uijaiiOh and 
fatrahhavunto Vatsydyandlj (where tbe yuvoa derivative 
is used to denote in an honorific way the criddlm). and 
with reference to them to.ti'cihhii. cu uto.h separatelv, in 
vol. ii, p. 265, 11. 23 and 24. 

In tbe only remaining passage where iof robin uxit occur.s, 
in vol. i, xj- d, 1- this bonorific word — being used with 
reference to an author who composed a sloka which is 
described as sung by one who was not in bis xwoper senses 

appears to me to be used in an ironical sense. And so 
the word would iiave to be compared with tbe honorific 
devundmprtyu, when used in an ironical sense in the 
well-known dialogue of tbe grammarian and tlie charioteer 


in vol. i, p. 488, 1. 20, of tlie Ilahabhii.shya. I may add 
that ill imitation of this passage of the Malutbliashya the 
word derdndrhprlya has been used in a similar way bv 
later writers (e.g. in the ^iaihkarabrahmasutrabhashya, 
vol. 1 , p. 176, 1. 8 ; m the Kavyaprakasa, p. 2.55, ]. 3 /of 
Yamanacharya’.s edition ; and in the Padamahjari, l ol. i 
p. 52.3, 1. 19), and that to that passage is due iu the first 
instance tbe meaning marHu, assigned to derdnd .npriyo 
in more modern times. In grammar even Hemacbandra 
(m 111 , 2, 34) only seeks to account for tbe form of 
devdnampviya (i.e. tbe retention in tbe compound of tbe 
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genitive ending-), and, so far as I know, it is only the 
author of the Prakriyakauiniidi ^ who tirst combines with 
that form the meaning- of marl-Jai,- to the exclusion of 
every other sen.se. If he were a contemporary, I should 
refer him to the Har.shacharita. p. 28, 1. 13, and p. 268, 
1. If, of the Bombay edition, where the honorific sense is 
unmistakable. 

F. Kielhorx. 

Gottimjen. 


The Child Krlshxa axd hls Critic.s. 

The wor.ship of Krishna occupies such a prominent 
place in the Hinduism of the 2 n-esent day that everything 
which throws light on its past history is of interest. 
I hope I shall be pardoned, therefore, if I return to the 
subject which I discussed in my recent paper on “ The 
Child Krishna, Christianity, and the Gujars,” * partly 
in order to add fresh matter, partly to discuss objections 
•svhich have been raised, and to reply to the courteous 
and able criticism ^ with which Hr. Keith has favoured me. 

31y paper had a twofold purpose : I sketched in outline 
what I conceived to be the history of the elder Krishna 


^ Like the Sidclliantakaumiuli the Prakriydkaumudi has ; lUranCimpnya 
iti cha murkhf j anyafru dPmpi'iyah \ 

~ It is amusing to see how commentators try to account for this 
meaning of the word dPrandihpriya. The author of the Manoramd says : 
mnrkhCt hi dPrdndm pritiin junnyanti dPminx^iiti'Cd \ to which is added in 
my MSS. the marginal note mnrkhO hlti | hrahinnjiwwQrahitd itij-cuilmh | 
tP hi p(x^uf<(dzdPniniya))]yC(^-tndz:Cth>t dPrapa^uhddzifi |. And the 
Tattvabodhini, in commenting on tlie above passage of the ^lanoramd, 
lias : itrahiHajiiniiarahif'd rftf z^ixihxariYiPf jnPirkhdszfP fit ydyddika nnd n y ^ 
auHtiahfhxntah pnrPujrfiddiprudmiKdrdril dPrdndinznfyrinfaprifiih J(im(yantl\ 
brahmajPdnina.^zfn )m fnthd tP^ham ydijddyaim'ththd.ndbhdrdt [ ato (jam- 
di-'fthdndpnunafvdnz^)iPi^hhd Pra dPrapa'^am iti j. Xdgojibhatta, on the 
other hand, following Kai 3 'ata, takes the gods themselves to be fools, 
and appropriately adds that fools are fond of fools. 

^ J.R.A.S. 1907, p. 951 tf. ^ J.R.A.S. 1908, p. 169 
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of Dwaraka. ; and I tried to show that the child - god 
of Mathura was a totally distinct creation, who had a 
Christian origin probably derived from certain pastoial 
nomads, emigrants from Central Asia. For tin; proof of 
the Christian element in the Mathura legend I depended 
upon M'eber's cla.ssical treatise, The Krishna janmashtamL ’ 
That formed the foundation of my argument, and I tried 
to add to its probability by giving it a lii.storical frame- 
work, Most of the objections I have heard appit’ to 
the Christian element in the legend, and are primarily 
objections to Weber’s theory. Mr. Keith, however, and 
some other friends, have commented on mj- sketcli of the 
evolution of the elder Krishna. I sluill lirst address myself 
to this part of the subject in the following remarks ; 

I shall next consider the objections raised against the 
Christian element in the Mathura legend ; and I shall 
end with discussing the original character of Krishna — 
a point on which Mr. Keith and I fundamentally ditfer. 

The Krishna of Dwaraka, in my conception of liiiu, was 
a great semi-aboriginal deity, whose worship was confined 
to the Indus Valley and to Kabul. The Macedonians 
identitied him with Dionysos, and the orthodox Hindus 
a.ssimilated him to Indra, and more e.speciuHy to Arjuna, 
the heroic counterpart of the celestial ludra. Vishnu, on 
the other hand, according to my tlieory, long abstained 
from contact with the aboriginal deities : his woi-sliip was 
coiitiued to the mo.st purely Aryan communities ; lii.s 
elevation to supreme moiiotlieist rank might be dated 
between 200 B.c. and 100 a.d. ; and his ru [ipi-ni’lunnent 
with Krishna, Buddha, Kama, and other local gods and 
heroes represented the tiiial .stage of his career. I jiointed 
out that in the case of Krishna the earliest evidence, 
whether literary or epigraphic, outside the Maliahharata for 
his identitication with Vishnu did not go beyond 400 A.D. : 
while in the epic the later the pas.sage the more complete 
the identihcatioii became. And some details in the epic 
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description of the sieo-e of Dwaraka by Sahva suggested 
to me that tlie identification was not everywhere admitted 
even a centuiy eai'lier. Mr. Keith, on the other hand, carries 
liack the connection to a very early date ; chiefiy, I think, 
because he will not admit that Krishna was originally 
a solar hero, and regards all his solar characteristics as 
derived from Vishnu, a question which I shall discuss 
at length. Mr. Keith quotes two passages of the Mahci- 
hha-iyn to show that there was a certain connection, he 
will not say identification, of the two gods in the days 
oi Fata njnli. Very po.ssibly there was; the assimilation 
of Krishna to Vishnu must have been very gradual, and 
the passages in question show that in the north-west, 
where the rapprochement would naturally begin, Kri.shna 
was regarded by orthodo.v Hindus as a divine hero, 
while the bindinu- of Bali and the killing of Karnm were 
popular open-air spectacles. The stoiy of Bali calls up 
Vishnu : but the story of Kainsa, like the story of Kama, 
must have formed the subject of rustic dramas long before 
either Kri.shna or Rilnia had become Avatars, probably 
long before they had any connection with Vishnu. Indeed, 
the story of Kamsa is .so closely interwoven with the 
histoiy of Kiishna that it has never been superseded 
either by the part which Krishna played in the great war 
or by the Mathura legend, and it still forms the climax 
of the Krsulila. To my mind it is a part of the nature- 
myth out of which Krishna was conceived, and is coeval 
with his birth. Patahjali's evidence, therefore, although 
it proves the popularity of Krishna, goes very little way 
in proving his connection with Vishnu ; that is still an 
open ([uestion. On the other hand, I frankly admit that 
the inference drawn from >Salwa’s siege of Dwaraka is 
weak. Not precisely for the rea.sons Mr. Keith assigns, 
nor because I regard the date of the passage which 
I ({uoted as uncertain (3Iiltoii’s mention of cannon in 
Paradise Lost ” does not furnish a more certain clue 
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to the date of that poem) : but because the comljat of 
Sahva with Krishna has all the marks of an earh' nature- 
myth ; and I regard the details of the siege as ^■ery 
possibly due to a late reviser. 

I have said that the myth of Kamsa slain by his nephew, 
the youthful Krishna, is a very old one ; the Asura Kamsa, 
chief of the powers of darkness, is slain by the youthful 
Sun-god bursting forth from the clouds. Such, at least, 
is my interpretation of the fable. But, it is said, does 
not this very stoiy of Kamsa imply some history, not 
onl}’ of Krishna’s birth, but of his infancy and boyhood " 
And may not that story have been the kernel round which 
other legendary accretions have subsecjuently u-athered ' 
To which I shall reply by a parallel from Greek mythology. 
Kamsa is a demon king, and his sister of tlie same race 
is the mother of Krishna, the solar god who is destined 
to slay his devourer. Apollo, too, is a god of light, born 
after hard travail of Leto Kvav6rreTr\o<;, the ‘ dark nioht.' 
No sooner is he born than he proceeds to Delphi and slavs 
the mephitic Python, emblem of the poisonous earthborn 
vapours of the ^alley.i It is the story of Siegfried and 
of many another solar hero. The fact that a god was 
born does not in the least imply that lie ever went throurii 
infancy or childhood. The Mahabliarata mentions the 
birthplaces of various gods, but it describes the infancy- 
of never a one. An Egyptian god. when he attained 
supremacy, claimed to be his own ancestor : he was the 
‘ .son of his son,' but Horus is the only child-gud in the 
Egyptian Pantheon. Even the stars were, in Plato's 
theology, 6eo\ oparol Kal jevvrjToi, although they were 
ageless beings and fixed. All the gods have been born, so 
a Greek rhetor expressly tell.s us, although their birthplace 
may be disputed and their parentage obscure. For the 
high gods were born beyond the ken of mortal men in 

1 Preller: “ Orifclii.sehe Mytholugie." -ind ed.. vol. i, p. LS7. 
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the misty morniiio' of the world ; and when they appear 
before mankind they appear with .splendour and with 
pomp, radiant in tlie miu-lit of celestial manhood. Such 
beings are ignorant of groM’th and of deca\- ; the}’ know 
neither the evolution of the year.s nor the weathering 
touch of time, being timelessly divine. And if the story 
of the youthful Apollo does not imply any stoiy of Apollo’s 
infancy and bo}'hood. why should we require it in the 
history of Krishna 

The Jain legends of the Antagada-Dasao furnish us 
with some confirmatory evidence. Tliey are ob^■iously 
taken from the earlier Brahmanical story, but tliey know 
nothing of Yasoda and Nanda and the pastoral nomads, 
or of Krishna’s infant .s2iorts and childish pranks. On 
the other hand, the}’ restore Devaki to the rightful place 
which Skanda Gupta’s inscrijition .sliows us she once held 
in the Krishna legend. Moreover, they sharply distinguish 
between the three Krishnas. These legends were unknown 
to me when I wrote my former paper, and I give the 
substance of them here. The first part of Kiishna’s 
history is the part most fully given in the Antagada- 
Dasao.i Devai (Deiaki), the wife of Va.sudeva, had borne 
seven sons, of whom Kanhe (Krishna) was the last, but 
she was not allowed the jileasure of rearing them, for 
tlie Lady Sulasa had brought forth in succession seven 
infants which were stillborn in consequence of a curse. 
Now yula.sa was a devotee of the god Harine-gamesi. 
and (irayed him for assistance. Her prai’ers and her 
devotion prevailed ; .so the god Harine-gamesi, in com- 
liassion for the Lady Sulasa, took awa}’ her stillborn 
babes and carried them to Devai, taking back to Sulasa 
Devai’s vigorous offspring, and so Sulasa became their 


^ V. Dr. Barnett'-- translation of the Antagaija-Dasao (O.T. F., vol. xvii), 
pp. ()7-8g, for the legend, and ])p. I3-I.> for a description of Kanhe 
i Krishna) Vfisndeva. 
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reputed mother, and brought them up. Devai s six elder 
sons took no notice of her, hut the youngest, Kanhe, 
a inagTiihcent monarch, came every six months in state 
■■ to do homage at lier feet. ’ On one of these visits he 
diBCO%'ered his mother's secret <rrief, and that she lono-ed 
for the joys of motherhood. Thereupon Kanhe. by the 
mao'ic of his fastino', induced Harine-eamesi to urant 
Devai her desire, and an eighth son was born who 
became a Jaina monk, and ultimately an Arhat. The 
scene of the story is Baravai (Dwaraka), and the death 
of Kamsa is omitted, being repugnant to Jain feeling. 

The rest of the story is told bv' way of prophecy. 
Kanhe asks the saint Aritthanemi (who, by the way, had 
married Kanisa’s sister): ‘-Sir. when I come to my death 
in my death-month, whither shall I go from here, where 
shall I be reborn ? ” And the saint .said to him, “ Verily, 
Kanhe, thou shalt be .sent fortli by thy mother and 
father's behest from the city of Baravai, when it .shall be 
con.sumed by reason of strong waters, lire, and the wrath 
of Divayane ; together with Rame and Baladeve thou 
shalt set forth towards the .southern ocean unto Pandu- 
Mahura, unto the five Pandaves ... in the 
Kosamba forest, underneath a goodly nyagrodha - tree 
thou shalt be wounded in the left foot bv 
a sharp arrow shot Iw' Jarakumare from his bow .So 
shalt thou come to death in thy death-month, and be 
reborn as a hell-dweller in a tlaming hell in the third 
earth ^ a fate vhich the hero of the Jlahabharata richl\' 
deserved. But the ‘Beloved of the Gods’ ultimately 
emerges from hell, and becomes the twelfth ,saint, Amaiiie, 
and after many years lie is beatified. Thus the Jain 
legend, despite its theological preoccupations, has preserved 
most markedly the distinction between the three Krishnas 
as well as between the scenes of their exploits. The .son of 


<>1). Clt., (I. si. 
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Devaki is the hero of Dwaraka ; then conies the hero of 
the o-reat war ; and lastly Kri.shna is purged, beatified, and 
gloritied. The three stages ai-e precisely those through 
which the worsliip of the elder Krishna developed, as 
I tried to sliow in niy former paper. The Jains know 
nothing of Krishna's infancy and childhood, or of his 
pastoral companions. The Jlatliurii legend was apparently 
unheard of when the Jaina version was framed. 

I next turn to the Christian element in the Mathura 
story, or rather to the objections made against it ; for 
it is not niy purpose to repeat wliat Weber has set forth 
so well. The more important objections appear to be 
three : — 

I. Stress has often been laid upon the resemblance 
in sound between the two names and CJtristos'. 

but, it is urged in reply, our Lord has always been known 
in the Orient as the Messiah, and not as the Christ. This 
is certainly true of the Syrian Christians, and also of 
the Christians of Central A.sia, if one may judge by the 
fragments in the Sogdian .speech recently deciphered by 
Miiller. The name Chrixfos is not found in Pahlavi. On 
the other hand, the word for ‘ Christian,’ which contains 
the root, appears to have been in fairly common iise. And 
we have also to bear in mind the masses of Christians, 
subjects of the Byzantine Empire, .settled by the Sas.sanians 
in Merv and Seistan. But it is evident that any argument 
based upon the mere resemblance of names is doubtful.' 


^ Tlie following note by Dr. McLean, of Chri'>t\s College, Cambridge, 
is of interest :—•* The name ‘Chri'^t' does not appear to have been 
used by the eaily !Syriac-s}>caking Christians. The X.T. has always 
: you will hiul that Brockehnann's Lexicon does not mention 
at all, and that Payne Smiths only authorities for it 
aie a Bodleian MS. (Or. lix, of which the age may be ascertained from 
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II. It is further urged that inanc’ of tlie parallels noted 
bj' Weber are taken from the Apocryphal Gospels, and 
that the Apociyphal Gospels and the Hindu legends may 
well have borrowed independently from a common source. 
The existence of a common stock of f<jlklore is undeniable. 
It appears in the Apocryphal Gospels, in the Krishna 
legends, in the history of Buddha, in Barlaam and Josaphat, 
and in the life of Apollonius of Tyana. Most of it was 
probably Syrian or Mesopotamian, the rest partly Greek 
and partly Indian. If the coincidences in question depended 
solely upon the Apocryphal Gospels, the evidence for a 
Christian origin would cei’tainlv he weak, althouo-h the 
Apocryphal Gospels admit of being dated roughly, and the 
priority of authorship is on their side. But the case does not 
depend on the Apocryphal Gospels. The birth in a stable, 
the star, the massacre of the Innocents, the details of the 
ritual, above all, that which appears to me the strongest 
point, the glorification of Infancy and Childhood — these 
things were not taken from folklore materials : the most 
natural explanation is that they are the result of actual 
contact. If this contact is otherwise probable, and if we find 
the novel cult accompanied by a violent dislocation of the 
older story, we have strong reason, I think, for admitting 
the Christian origin of the legend. 


his catalogue) anti two Syriac lexicograi theis. who give it a> = ]>. . 

On the other hand, • Christian ' appear- in 1 Pet. iv, l(i, and 

ill early Syriac books, and some of it- deuvative- (-uch as r»i . y 
are fairly common. But ray mipres-ion i- that the mote usual void- 
for • Christian' are » aV O and . So that the evidence i.s 

not quite clear: only »CO O^r ^|J must have hecn vei larelv used if 
at all." Dr. Mills says ; “ The neare-t In your matter i- the Kalahyakfili 
of Neryosatigh at Y. it. 7-3 (Sp.t. Xer. -eenis to have -eeii a resemblance 
between Kae-faui and Christos, he coin- KaliCiyrtkrdi to imitate 
eeclesia. The term Christos does not oceur, so far a- I rememhi 
texts with which I have to do.** 


her. 111 the 
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III. The worship of the infant Jesus invoh e.s a number 
of obscure que.stion.s on M’liicli liturgical students are much 
divided ; many regard it as late. It is a subject, moreover, 
on which Weber was ill-informed, and his speculations 
regarding the connection between representations of Isis 
and Horns and the Virgin Mary ^^'ere both unfounded 
and calculated to give ju.st otlence. For various reasons 
I avoided all reference to the subject in my former 
paper ; but it is a point of capital importance which 
lias been urged by way of objection; and fortunately the 
great doctor and poet of the Syrian Church, S. Ephraem 
Syrus, can furnish us with all the evidence our present 
purpose re(|uires. S. Ephraem died in 373 A.D., and we 
have no better guide to the popular lieliefs and practices 
of the Chri.stiaiis of Me.sopotamia and the countrie.s 
further east in the fourth century. 

Xow S. Ephraem devotes no le.ss than thirteen of his 
‘ Rhythm.s ’ or hyum.s, to the festival of the Nativity. 
The.se Rhythms show the greatne.ss of the festival and 
the honour paid to Mary : tliey also .show that the festival 
was celebrated in midwinter. Of Mary he says : “ Who 
else will lull hei- Son in her bosom as Mary did / AYho 
ever will dare to call her Son the Son of the Maker, Son 
of the Creatoi-, .Son of the Most High ? M'ho ever will 
dare to .speak to her Son as in jirayer C ^ 

In the Vislinu-Purana the gods liymn the praises of 
De\ aki. and Devaki addre.sses her .son : “ God of gods, 
who art all thing.s, who comprisest all the regions of the 
world in th\' person, and who by thine illusion hast 
assumed the form of an infant, have compassion upon u.s. ” - 

S. Ephraem celebrates the greatness of the festival in 

' Select work., of S. Ephraem the .Syrian, translated by .T. B. Morris. 
Rhythm VI, ji. 37 (Eph. 0pp. S\r.-Lat.. iii, 420 f. lVofe»or Burkitt has 
very kindly revned Mr. Morris' reiideiiiigs for me). 

- Wilson, Vishnu Burfina, v. c. 3, p. o02. 
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<.>'lowiuo' lano’uao-e. He invites in detail the vear.s and 
daj’.s, the .sun and moon, the winds and clouds, the air 
and the sea, angels and men and beasts and plaiit.s, to 
praise the " mighty lord tluxt had become a little child 
in a little bo.som.” ^ “ On the day of Kri.shna's birth,'’ 

says the Vishnu- Parana,- the ([uarter.s of the heavens 
wei-e irradiate with joy, as if moonlight was ditfirsed 
over the whole earth. Tlie virtuous experienced new 
delight : the strong winds were hushed and the rivers 
glided traiKiuilly when Janardana was about to be born. 
The seas with their own melodious murmurinos made 

C* 

the music, whilst the spirits and the nymphs of heaven 
danced and .sang ; the gods, walking the sky, showered 
down flowers upon the earth ; and the holy tire.s glowed 
with a mild and gentle flame.” 

Weber has given at length tlie Hindu ritual of the night 
preceding the Kri.shnajanmashtami. It closely resembles 
the practice of the Eastern Church. Hr. Honis says : 
“ It was usual formerly to usher in all the greater feasts 
with a vigil ” ; ® and of the vigil before Christmas 
S. Ephraem says: “Joyous were to-day the watchers that 
the Watcher came to wake us ! Who tvould pas.s this 
night in slumber, in which all the world was watching ? ” ^ 
Clemens of Alexandria tells us that in the second centuiy 
the Ba.silideans passed the night before the Epiphany 
(their Christmas) in readings and fasting and prayer.-’ 


' Select work.s of S. E[)hraem the Syrian, tr. hv Morris. 

- Wilson, Tishnu Piii-fina, v. c. ji. r>4-2. 

3 Select -n-orks of S. Ephraem the Syrian, tr. b\- Morris, p. fl, 

■1 Ibid., Rhythm I, p. 6. (0pp. Syr.-Ut., id. itlO/,. Professor Burkitt 
.say.s that Gabriel is called the Watcher in the Nestorian Epiphany 
Service (Rituale Armeiiorum, ji. C’f. Daniel iv, 10.) 

5 “The followers of Basihdes,- says Clement, “eelehrate the day of 
the Baptism as a feast, wpoSianKTepfvoyTfs amyviiaea-i. They say 
it happened in the l.'ith year of Tiberius Ca’sar. on the l.lth day 
of the month Tybi, but some of them hold it on the 11th of the .same 
month” (Strom, i. e. -21, p. 147 ,s.). These Cnostios held that the 
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The exact day on which S. Ephraem and tlie Eastern 
Church of hi.s time celebrated Chi'istnias cannot be 
ascertained fiom liis words, but tlie general idea whicli 
fixed the date is clear. '• In December,’’ ^ say.s .S. Ephraem, 
‘‘ when the nights are long, rose for us ‘ tlie inexhaustible 
Daj', the Beauty.' In Winter, when all the world is 
gloomy, forth came ‘ tlie Fair one ' that cheered all in the 
world. Winter, that niaketh the earth barren, virginitt' 
in it learned to bring forth. December, that causeth 
the travails of the earth to cease, in it were the travails 
of virginity. " - 

The e.s.sential point with S. Ephraem was that the 
festival should be in midwinter, when the .sun begins to 
turn in its course and impart new life to creation ; then, 
too, must the Sun of Righteousness have been born, 
“■ who brought life and healing to the world." This idea 
was not peculiar to S. Ephraem ; the turn of the year, 
the preceding death, the commencement of new life, 
determined all the calculations regarding the date of the 
festival. 

The people of Mathurii celebrate the birthday of Krishna 
on Bhadrapada badi 8th, forty -one days after the Sun-god 
has entered on his four months' sleep. It is held in the 
height of the I'aiii}' .season, the dark and inauspicious 
season when no marriage may bo celebrated, when the 


Chri.st <lescemleil on the man Jesu> at the Baptism ; and tlii.s naturallv 
.sugge.-Jted t!io month of Tybi. • the first month of growtli ' in tlie 
Egyptian calendar, as an apjiropriate season for the festival. The^' 
avoided any connection a ith the great heathen festivals of the Egvptians. 
which were celebrated in the month preceding. 

^ ‘ December,' Syr. ‘ Kanun ' ; Kanun i = December. Kanun ii = 
January. S. Ephraem gives no indication which is meant ; Ins words 
would equally well .suit .Tanuary tith. 

■- Select works of S. E|)hraem, etc.. Rhythm III. pp. gO. gl, Cf. 
Rhythm IV. p. 27: "The sun gave longer light, ami foreshailowed the 
my.ster}- bv the degrees which it had gone up." "The increase of light 
at the time of the Nativity is noticed by S. (Iregory Naz, , S. Augustine, 
and S. Leo," sa_vs Alorris. 
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heaven is covered with clouds, and the Sun-god lias 
disappeared. The reasons which caused the people of 
iMathurcl to tix their festival on this date are not very 
obvious, but whatever the reasons may ha\e been, they 
had nothing to do with the Winter solstice or the hrst 
up.springiug of new life, nothing therefore in common 
with the reasons which determined the date of Christmas. 
The height of the monsoon is appropriate to the festival 
of the dark Sun-god. Probably the festixal was a \ ery 
ancient one, in which the birth of Krishna was celebrated 
(as it still isl with its necessary complement, the killing 
of Kamsa. And upon this ancient festival a Christian 
legend and a Christian ritual appear to have been super- 
imposed at ilathura, as the Christians superimposed their 
own Christmas observances on the bruiaalin at Rome. 
The contemporary history of the Turks shows how easy 
it was to adapt Christian practices to heathen use. In 
591 A.D. Khosrou Par viz captured a large number of 
Turks from Central Asia who had come to the aid of his 
rival Bahrain. Many of the captives bore a cross on their 
foreheads, and these he sent to his ally, the Byzantine 
Emperor, 3Iaurice. The Turks, on being (juestioned bv 
the Emperor, said that Avhen they were children a terrible 
epidemic had ravaged the Turkish hordes, and at the 
suggestion of some Christians their mothers had saved 
them by marking their foreheads with the cross. Thus 
the sign of the cross was in a fair ivay to become a 
prophylactic against both pestilence and the sword. 

One point remains, the original character of Krishna, 
and it is a point on which my friendly critic ]ltr. Keith 
and I fundamentally differ. Mr. Keith regards Krishna 
as a vegetation spirit, and every step Krishna takes 
towards solar divinity is due, in his opinion, to a gradual 
assimilation with Vishnu. - It hardly seems possible." he 
says, “to ascribe to Krsna an original solar character. 
His name tells seriously again.st it : the ‘ dark sun ’ re(|uires 
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more explanation tluin it seems likely to receive, and the 
characteristics enumerated by Mr. Kenned3' point with much 
greater likeliiie.ss to Krsna having once been a vegetation 
spirit. If. then, we find Krsna appearing distinctlj^ as 
a solar di\ initv, we are fairh' justified in sat'ing that he 
was, in the poet’s mind, not far ditterent from Yisnu.’' ^ 
Xow, in m\' opinion, the Krishna of Dwaraka was a 
solar deitv from the tii'st. He appeals to me to be the 
dark sun of the monsoon, born of the .storm, the hidden 
sun who pastures the clouds and controls the storm- 
demons, and dives beneath the ocean. His elder brother 
is the harve.st-god, and his motlier is of the Asura race. 
His emblems show his essential character, and these are 
the thunderbolt and the ox-goad. The thunderbolt leaves 
no doubt tliat lie is an atmospheric or storm-god, and as 
such he naturalh' associates with Indra. The ox-goad 
’s equallj- a sign of liis solar cliaracter, for the sun-gods 
were herdsmen in manj’ mx’tliologies. Was not Apollo 
the herdsman of Admetus ! Did not Herakles drive 
cattle i And had not Helios and Hyperion each his sacred 
herd ? So also the Rig-veda .sat’s of Vishnu : “ Three 
steps he made, the herdsman sure.” - But of all the Vedic 
deities, Pushan. god of the setting sun, nio.st resembles 
Krishna. Pushan is excdlence both warrior and 

hind. “ He uses the ox-goad, which, however, accordino- 
to Bergaigne, is a thunderbolt ’ ; ^ and the Rig-veda 
describes him as driving " the golden chariot of the .sun 
among the speckled kine (the cloud.s).”^ Like Krishna, 
he is the “ god with the braided hair ” ; * his mother is 
the night, and the dawn is both hi.s sister and his 
mistress.*' Krishna had an Asura for his mother, and 
was the lover of his sister. But Krishna is much 


* J.R.A.S., 10U.S, p. 171. 

■ Hopkins. '■ Religions of ludia,” p. 57. ■’ Ibid., p. 51. 

* Ibid., p. 54. Ibid., p. 50. Ibid., p. 52. 

J.B.-4.S. 1908. ■ 34 
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more of a purely solar deity than Phsliaii, for Pushan 
ate mush, and it was his business to recover strayed 
cattle. Now there is nothing whatever to connect 
the elder Krishna with real cow-herds or with actual 
cattle. The cows of Krishna are the cows of other solar 
deities, the heavenly cows, most probablj- tlie clouds. And 
this must not be conceived as a mere hgure of poetic- 
speech, for the savage regards tlie gods as living in heaven 
much the same life as men live upon earth : they have 
their houses, their chariots, their hoi’ses, and their cattle. 
Not, of course, in the shape which these things have upon 
earth, for, seeing that tlie gods are not like men, why 
should their animals have earthly shapes ? A village 
watchman in India explained to me one night the con- 
nection between Orion and the Pleiades: he said that 
Indra spent the night in chasing the deer (which the 
Greeks called the Peleiades or doves) from the celestial 
fields. And by this he meant no figure of speech, but 
actual fact. If the elder Krishna had had any connection 
with cow-herds, how comes it that the Aliirins of 
Dwaraka practised the laftya dance which Pilrvati liad 
taught,^ while Krishna’s .sacred dance, the nlsa muiiiJah’, 
was known only to the Gopis of Vrindavana ? 

Nor is the dark sun at all a rare figure of mythology, 
as Mr. Keith supposes. Apollo himself descends wktI 
eoiKO)^, and the dark Osiris, the sun of the nioht and of 
the dead, was worshipped by every Egyptian. To come 
to India, Mr. Hopkins .says : “ As Savitar and all sun-gods 
are at once luminous and dark, so Pushan has a clear and 
again a revered (terrible) appearance; he i.s like dav and 
night, like Dyaus (the .sky) ; at one time bright, at 
another plunged in darkness. ... He herds the 
stars.” - Win- may not Krishna be reckoned in the cvcle 


' Lc^-i : *• Theatre Iiuhen." 

“ Ho[)kin> ; ■’ Reliiriuiw ot InitiH." p. ry2. 
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of the dark suii-gods, he who was born in the season 
of storm and rain, whose home was by the sunset, who 
dived under the sea, and who was the g-uardian of the 
city where the fury of tlie monsoon first breaks upon 
the sliores of India ? 

Like most solar heroes. Krishna is a mighty warrior, 
endowed with great wisdom, and especially skilful in 
strategems and sudden surprises. His most famous feats 
are the capture of his brides by force from the neigh- 
bouring tribes, feats which the savage cannot sufScieiitlj" 
admire. But the great gods play manj' parts, for they are 
‘ maids of all work,’ in Sir A. C. Lj-alhs happy phrase, and 
good for everything. Apollo and Herakles, when they 
choose, are quite as good at healing as ^sculapius himself. 
And Mr. Hopkins says : “ It must be recognised once for 
all that identical attributes are not enougli to identify 
Tedic gods. Who gives wealth ( Indra, Soma, Agni, 
Heaven and Earth, Wind, Sun, tlie Maruts, etc. Who 
forgives sins ? Agni, Yanina, Indra, tlie Sun, etc. Who 
helps ill war ? Agni, Pushan, Indra, Soma, etc.,” and so on 
and so on.^ Krishna's principal role is that of a warrior, 
but he was worshipped by an agricultural people as well 
as by warriors, and that he was to some extent a patron 
of agriculture is probable enough. He is the younger 
brother of the harvest-god, and he is styled Damodara, 
the god “ with a cord round his belly,” a title 2iossibly 
transferred to him from his elder brothel’, and now 
exjilained by a childish story. Moreover, the six elder 
brothers devoured by Kainsa must have formed a part 
of the original legend ; and they may possiblj^ have had 
something to do with the agricultural calendar, or they 
may only be the first six days of the dark half of Bhadra- 
pada, or we know not what. But the rustic side of the 
elder Krishna's character is far from prominent. Mr. Keith 


' Ibirl., j). ol. 
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suo-o-ests ^ that the ox %vas his totem. But why the ox ? 
Would not the heai- do as well, seeing that Krishna married 
the daughter of the Bear-king ? I confess I am vei y 
sceptical of totems, and if the aborigines and degraded 
Aryas of Dwaraka at all resembled the Bhils and other 
modern representatives, their reverence for the ox showed 
itself chiedy in a desire to eat him. 

Mr. Keith seems happier in hi.s suggestion - that the red 
colour adopted by the party of Krishna in the mimic tight 
with Karnsa was an act of sympathetic magic. Possibly 
it was, although I doubt if any who now join in the fray 
would give this explanation : and some other explanations 
are more obvious. Both Kanisa and Krishna are still black, 
but Krishna’s followers now daub themselves with yellow 
turmeric, and the throwing of red powder is relegated to 
the Holi. 

In tine, I think it certain, so far as certainty in such 
matters is attainable, that the elder Krishna was a solar 
deity of the monsoon and a mighty warrior, who had 
nothing to do with real oxen except by chance, and whose 
connection with agriculture was slight. Mr. Keith has not 
developed his theory of the vegetation spirit, and I for my 
part regard the vegetation spirit of the Golden Bough as 
anathema, a upas-tree which poisons e\erything. Forty 
years ago solar myths ruled the world. Sunrise and sunset, 
the dawn and the gloaming, the dying .suns of Autunin 
and of Winter, the promi.se of the Spring sun slain bv the 
Summer' heats — these with the allied phenomena of the 
storm-clouds and the vapours of the marsh, or the gentle 
breeze which u.shers in the morn, these and the like of 
these formed the ti.ssue of all mythology and folklore. 
Atys, Adonis, Memnon, Dionysos, Baklur, and the rest 
were resolved into .simple allegories by the new inter- 
pretation. But fashions change, and now the vegetation 


J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 174. 


■- J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 172. 
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spirit has entered into these selfsame divinities to rack 
and torment them ; it is a parasite which threatens to 
choke and strangle evertThing-. The older theory had 
at least for its basis some occasional truth and (frequently 
conjectural) etymology ; it erred chiefly by vast excess. 
But the modern theory contradicts, as it seems to me, 
all the laws of savage thought. For instead of closelj’ 
associating vegetable and animal life, and laying the 
greater stress upon the former, as Mr. Frazer assumes, 
savages, so far as mj’ knowledge and experience go, 
distinguish in the sharpest way between them. Gods, 
men, and animals are three species of one genus, akin 
by nature and frequently interchanging, hut plants have 
neither personality nor will ; and the vegetable soul and 
metemp-syehosis into plants are among the latest develop- 
ments of polytheist theology both in India and in Greece. 
But for a critique of such things volumes are required. 
Suffice it to say that solar myths and totems and vegetation 
spirits appear to me aerial creations of the Professorial 
laboratory, reared on the slendere.st of foundations. Realms 
of fancy, infinitely ingenious, frequently poetic, I bid them 
all adieu, for I am disillusioned, and I know that although 
there mav he universal laws of savage thought, there is no 
universal key to all the nn’thologies. 

And so we revert to our oilginal problem. The Mathurii 
legends are late. Mr. Hopkins ‘ tentatively ' dates them 
after bOO A.n.^ They .substituted an infant god for a great 
warrior. If the\' were not of Christian origin, whence 
came they ■' 

J. Kexxedy. 


^ Hopkins: Religious of India,** p. 43U. 
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The Date of Udayanacakya and of Yacaspati Misea. 

In his Catalogue of the Sanskrd tMannvcriptfi m the 
Britdlb Museum^ the late Professor Beutkll assigned to 
Yacaspati Mih-a, the AYell-kno\ra commentator- on the 
philosophic systems, ;i date about A.D. 1164, accepting 
the view of M. Barth that the king Xrga, under whom 
the Bhamatl was written, was Xrga Yisaladeva of tlie 
Delhi Siwalikh pillar, who was reigning at that date. 
At the same time he accepts * for P’'dayana. it would seem, 
the view of Candrakanta that PTJiiyana is earlier than 
Sridhara, who is dated about a.d. 991. 

It is clear that one or both of these views must be 
wrong. For the most certain fact about Yacaspati Mih-a 
and Udayana is that the latter in his Xga yavdrttlko- 
tCdparya-parUuddhi commented on tlie XydynvCi rttika- 
tdtparyatikd of the former author. This is proved 
decisively by the first ver.se of the Pa emiddhi ■. — * 

vdkcetasor mu'iiia ta.ihd. hhaea Xu:adhdrtd \ 
Vdcnspater vacafii na skhalato yathade || 

This at once gives for Yacaspati an earlier date than 
that rendered necessary’ by his priority to Amalananda, 
who wrote his commentary on Yacaspati's Bha mutl sliortly 
before a.d. 1260.® For Udayana is cited by Raghava 
Bhatte ' (a.d. 1252), and cannot therefore be well later 

' p. 120, and note. 

- A list of his works is given in Ins Bhrminti, see Candrakanta, 
Anukranmnika to his edition ot the Kii'H/iwi'ijit/i, p. Ki. (4arhe (trans. of 
yniiikhyatattvnkantiimU. pp. Hi, 17) praises highly his work. 

“ Op. cit., p. 137. The difficulty of reconciling these views was noted 
in my Indian In-lilnit Catnl , p. 91. 

■* Quoted by Cowell, Kii-u,iia,l InJi, p. vii ; Candrakanta, oj). cit., p. lu. 

5 Bendall : oji. cit., ji. 120, n. 2.SS. 

■5 Ibid., 11. 289. 

■ Hall, BihhoyraijhkaJ Indt.c. p. 2(1 ; Kfijendralfila ilitra, Yoya 
A/tkori.on^, p. Ixxvii. Raghava also mentions Yacaspati ; see Hall, 
Sdmkhyasara, p. 40. 
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than A.D. 122.5, and Vacaspati must be considerably earlier 
than A.D. 1200 to be commented on bt' Udayana. 

So far the e\-idence leaYe.s possible the attribution of 
Vaca.spati Mib-a to A.D. 1100. But it appears certain 
that Udayana ^Yas kno\Yn to Srihar>a, the author of the 
Klu(nd(rnal‘]iandi(k]irtih./<i. Xot only does Candrakanta ^ 
report a tradition of a S<T^-fr7>/iirirada between Srihira, 
father of Sriharsa, and Udayana (a fact on which little 
stres.s need be laid), but in the KhuijdanaJdtu.iidakhddya 
Sriharsa undoubtedly makes fun of a verse- of the Kusu- 
rad nji.d t , and his date is about A.D. 1150.' It mat' be 
added that Sriharsa also knew the works of Vaca.spati. 
It becomes accordingly practically impossible to accept 
the proposed identitication of Xrga. .since ecen Udayana 
must hace been a good deal older than Sriharsa to be 
deliberately attacked by tlie latter. 

Oil the other hand, there is cogent evidence that 
Udayana preceded Sridhara. In the first place, it i.s at 
least possible, as suggested by Candrakanta,^ that in the 
XijdyKkinididi Sridhara had before him a passage of 
Udayana's Kii'amvadl. Secondly, it i.s certainly unlikely 
that the writer of the J^irandodl could have ignored the 
Ni/dii<d^aud<d7 liad he known of its existence, as he does 
in the introduction to that work.“ Thirdly. Candrakiinta 
ipiotes from tlie Xydyuhindidi the date of its composition 
as tryadhdcailosutta ninavU'^afiiJiikubde (= a.d. 991),'’ while 


^ Op. cit., p. L*!. 

- Ibid. He hii^~ 

a^)n'V)hlr apt/ artkt na khalu du^pafhd | 

trivhidfliaivCniyafhOhlraDi aksardni kii/anfy api || 
ryd<ih<lfo yadi .sfuikd'ifi ml t'hC chaiikd fara^fnrdia | 
nyd yhdtdvadhii' dstiukd turknh sahkdradhih knfah |[ 

See Kii'<Hiiidi'ij'tli, iii, 7. The only answer to this argument to as.sume 
that in the Kti'>/'i)iduja/i tlie verse is not original. 

X, :H : xi, -279 ^eq. 

^ See Candrakanta, p. 20. 

See aKo Buhler, Kn^nur ll^port^ p. 76. 


Op. cit., p. 19. 
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Yadunatlia, in his edition^ of the Atiuatattvavlfehi gives 
for Udayana’s date the following verse : — 

tarkdmburdnkapj'cnnitesv dtTtepi iakantutali j 
varse^d.dayunuJ cakre subodhdin Lak-^Didvuliin \ 

which gives A.D. 984 as the date of the completion of one 
of his works. 

It is only fair, however, to note a possible objection 
to this view. In the Sdrakh yntattrakauinudi, which is 
certainly- the work of the author of the BJidmatT, is 
quoted a fragment of the Rljavdrftika on the Sdiiikkyu- 
kdrikdi, which is attributed to Ranaranga Malla, i.e. Bhoja 
of Dhara,* whose date is certainly about A.D. 1010-1050. 
It is certainly very improbable that in the brief space 
between, say, a.d. 975 and 1000 could be crowded an early 
work of Bhoja’s, Vacaspati Misra, and Fdayana. The 
most probable solution is to assume eithei’ that the 
attribution to Bhoja is false or that tliere were two 
princes of Dhara and that they bore the same name, and 
that the Rdjurdvttihi was the work of the earlier of the 
two.* For this suggestion may be urged tlie fact that 

* Calcutta, 1900, BUnmikit. 

- He mention!- a work on the Sanikliya in tlie BhOmnfi, and of. the end 
of the Sdmkh yataff mkaiim iifli. 

* Tlie work seems only to he deserihed on the best _\1.SS. of the 
Sumkhyatattrakanriiinli as BiJicinhiflka (cl. Autrer-ht, Bcxlhiiui Cnt'd 
p. -2.17 : Uarbe's trans., p. Ill), and it i. quite jnobalde that the 
attribution to Bhoja (cf. (larbe, Srnnklu/n Pliih^/ijiii , p, {;-2, n. -2) m;,v 
be incorrect, and may rest merely on a confusion with tlie Brij'i- 
mdrtanidt, his commentary on the itiyn Sfifm. 

There appears to be nothing to prevent us holding this, as far as the 
recorded history goes. Hall (op. cit., p. viii) believed (though for 
reasons other than ours) in two Bhojas. Bhoja as the name of a kino- 
is presumably a complimentary title, and to Rajasekhara is attributed 
by Harikavi in the IlnrihOrnrali (Peter.son. Idiiort. lSS:l-4. pp, .79 ,seq ) 
a Bhojaprabandha. Peterson refers this to Bhoja of Dhara, tlie 
beginning of whose reign he sets in .i.n 9(i(), but this view ii not 
now tenable. Konow, Knrpnram'uijan. p. U«i. thinks of the younger 
Rajasekhara (.\.D. 1347), but there was a Bhoja 111 .v.n. 802-882, EiZjr 
hid., i, p. 171, and the younger Raja-iekhara's work is, aceoVding’to 
Buhler, written in barbarous Sanskrit prose. 
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Kaviraja in his Rdfjhara^MiuhirJyu^ mentions a Muhja 
of Dhara. Xom Kaviraja seems to have been imitated 
by Dhanainjaya in his Rlijhin-ii [ hI nddrl yn r which is 
certainly before A.D. 1140, and mat' be earlier than 
A.D. 900, since Rajasekhara, who is almost certainh' ^ the 
dramatist, praises Dhanainjaya in one of his verses on 
famous poetsd The date of Kaviraja may therefore go 
back to A.D. 800.'‘ in which case we must assume an earlier 
Muhja of Dhiira. Pre.sumably the king. Kaniadeva, under 
M'hoin he wrote was one of the early Kadambas of Banavasi 
( = Jayanti).'^ 

The evidence available seems to me to tell detinitely 
against the identification proposed by M. Barth and 
accepted by the late Professor Beiidall of Xrga and 
Ytsaladeva.' But the (piestion of the exact date of both 

^ i. 18 : see Aufrecht, op. cit., [i. 1'21. 

- See reference? in Zachari.'ie, ])d iiirlhclt. Wurferhiitlu-r. p. -28. 

Cf. J.B.A.S.. 1901, p. oTO. Peterson'.? objection? to this view 
(Snhhaytih'nii, p. 101) rest on tlie former erroneou? view of Raj:i<ekhara's 
date ; .see Epiiji-. Ind., i. pp. 170-1. The idea of regarding the verses as 
not the dramatist '.? i? peculiarly gratuitous : it i.? not sugge?tetl in one of 
the original authoritiei-, and rc-t' only on errors in dating the dramatist, 
but seems on the high road to general aceeptanoe. 

■■ Cf. Peterson, l.S.Srl— 1. pp. -I!), (il : Ii>d. Anf., xiv, p. 4. 

Probably Rajasekhara knew Kaviraja aKo. He .state? that Surananda, 
who was most jirobably hi? grandfather or great-grandfather, surpassed 
the poet? Kaviraja and Taiala. It i? certainly in favour of the identity 
of the Rajasekhara of tlie ver.se? on poets and the dramatist that in the 
former Tarala appear? also a great poet and a member of Rajasekhara'? 
famih’. 

Cf. Macdonell, San.ikr!t LlN i-'tlinx. p. 331. Pischel (Riidi-nfn. |x 2,>) 
assign? him to the beginning of the eighth century, in view of hi? claim 
to be an equal of Subaiulhu and Bilna. Koiiow. op. cit., p. 183, simply 
denies the identity of the two Karnraja?. 

** On them. cf. Fleet, Bonihay i, ii, pp. 28.) ?eq. : Epiijr. Ind., 

viii, 28. 

~ Garbe {Bn\ dty konnjJ. trV.v. dtr Ills?.. Phd.-htd. Cl. 1888, 

p. 9 ; cf. Sdinkhpa Ehi/o.iophii . p. (il, n. 1) hold? that Vacaspati belongs 
to the first third of the eleventh century, which date also would exclude 
M. Barth's hypothesis. He bases hi? view, however, merely upon Cowell 
and Hall's re.sults. 
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Udayaiia and Yaca^pati remains doubtfuld and I publish 
this note, tviitten some years ago. in the hope that further 
liglit may be thrown on the matter by some student of 
Indian philosophy. 

A. Berkiedale Keith. 


CeYLOX EPtGRAPHY. 

I am greatly indebted to Professor Illiller for his review 
of the second and third parts of the Epigraphia Zeylanica, 
which appeared in the Octolier number of the Journal, 
and for his criticisms and sugg-estions in regard to the 
interpretation of certain obsolete words and phrases 
occurring in the inscriptions. I am still more grateful 
to him for recording his opinion as to the difficulty of 
my task. Anyone who has had the Professor's experience 
in treating these lithic records cannot fail to be convinced 
of the fact that it is far easier to edit and translate 
Sanskrit or Pfdi, than Sinhale.se, inscriptions, written as 
these are in a language more or less unfixed and con- 
taining a complex variety of nords at different stages 
of philological decay, not to speak of words and phrases 
with obscure meanings. 

It is in view of these difficulties that I have always 
emphasised the importance of supplying me with ample 
material in the way of ‘squeezes,' photographs, etc., of 

' Mention sliould be made of KajendralfilaX view (op. cit., p. Ixxvii) 
that the Bhoja of Vacaspati Ali-ra is ii,,t the Rlicija of tlie eleventli 
century. Unfortunately lie carries this view to the ]K)int of aseribinir 
the IMjamartaiiiJii on the Yoi/n finfrn to the earlier Bhoja ([>p. Ixxxig 
Ixxxii) on the ground of the woi tlde-s /.7eyV(^,/v(/«o/(//e( and ot the fact 
of the exi.stence of the astroiioiiiieal Hrijriniih-fawla. His olijections 
are in the main removed In the fact th.it these voiks are, ot course, 
not the king'.s own pioductioii, and the iiiipro) .ability ot the Hrijri- 
nlrllika being Bhoja's is iiieieased In the ta.-t that thj luetace to the 
igiiui'p'' that work. 
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inscriptions. It is not fair that I should be expected 
to edit an inscription from one single ‘ estampage.’ I need, 
as a rule, tY'o (if not three), for letters indistinct in one 
are often clear in the other, and vice verm. Photographs 
are only u.seful if they are taken after the inscription 
has been carefully cleaned, hut nut after its letters have 
hern elialkrd ovi-r: whilst notes descriptive of the record 
itself and of the ruins near by are a slue qua non 
in the historical discussion of its contents. 

Turning now to the Professor’s remarks, I may be 
permitted to state that I have always made it a point 
to give my authority in support of or against anj' theory 
I discuss. If I have not done so in some instances it 
must be by an oversight, but thi.s has not happened in 
the case of the Pali words da.ka-pa.tt i (juoted by me. 
Had the Professor run his eye through the last paragraph 
of the page in question he would not have failed to see the 
reference to the 3Iahavam.sa Tika (p. 471 of the Colombo 
edition of 1895). 

I admit that better plates of the Hihintale tablets 
can be obtained, but those given in part iii of the 
Epigraphia Zeylanica are the best reproductions that 
could be prepared from the ink-estampages supplied to 
me by the Ai’chmological Department. They are, however, 
much more accurate than tho.se in A.I.C. Compare, for 
example, the words siri-hu.r and ktita in line 1 of slab A 
(pi. 14) with siri-hara and kata in plate No. 121'' of 

A.I.C. 

It is ecpially true that the meanings of certain words 
and phrases are ob-scure, but I have duly drawn the 
reader’s attention to tlu-m, and have offered tentative 
interpretations for his guidance. 

With regard to the two words vasaq and damiya, 
I must submit that the Professor has no ground for 
thinking that I have given up my interpretation of them. 
I am still of opinion that the expression dauiiyen vasaguk 
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means ‘a measured quantity of provisions (^rnAiir/a) from 
the common store or almonry (dnmli/d),' for reasons 
adduced on p. 83 of E.Z. In my translation I treated 
vasaga as a technical term, and left it untranslated just 
as one would the name of a foi'eign weight or measure. 
The word damiga was also treated similarly. It was 
printed in full - faced pica type, for the purpose of 
indicating the possibility of its ha\dng been a special name 
given to the common store of the Mihintale Vihiira. 

The word /^inis occurs in the slab inscription of 
Kassapa Y (E.Z., p. 48, lines 38 and 41) under the forms 
'f inis - I'uvcni and piba’-styT in the phrases ja'rif satay' 
hojivar finis-vavan, ‘those who have made themselves 
versed in the four bhanavftras of the Paritta,’ and aras 
dannase fiiiisvd, ‘having instructed them conformably to 
the known practice of the cells.’ The first is a participial 
noun, and the second is the gerund of wliat seems to be 
a causative verb, finis-ixiiw vCi} now obsolete. Though 
the exact meaning of this ivord is not (juite clear, yet 
there can be no doubt as to its etymology. The causative 
suffix va and the cerebral n make it obvious tliat 'finis 
is a derivative of the present stem of fi’o.-iii-sy'i.- The 
question whether the word finisa, wliicli means ‘for the 
purpose of,' and which is sometimes ( probablv more 
correctl}’) written with a dental n, is anotlier form of 
our word or not, I am unable to decide just noyv, con- 
sidering the possibility of its connection either witli Pali 
ufunix-iuyi-i or Ufomsd. 

Mudaliyar Gunasekara is perfectly correct in treatinc- 
mrlafsl as one word. This is (juite olivious from the 


1 Cf. the correspnnding form^ hiritmnyi, and kurfirfi fi,,m hirnraiiaril. 
causative verb flenved from the pieM,uit stem ot k,. 

“ Cf. Professor Geiger's Litt und Spr. tW Singhalesen, ]>. 81, § 05, 
and alsc^the etymology of such word- as pi,,; (Skt. pranifa), pimomm 
(Skt. ^/pr)) in his most useful Sinhalese voeabulaiv. 
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context w herever it occurs. Profe.ssor Muller's rendering 
of it by muldf and .'-u i.s, therefore, I submit, not tenable. 
Be.sides, si is hardly ever used for Skt. irl (P. siri, Sinh. 
si/’i), and it cannot be connected with vad hoi humiyen 
for the simple reason that neither in the slab inscription 
of Kassapa V nor in the Mihintale Tablets - do these 
words follow si or even occur in the same sentence. 

The Professor's .suggestion that 'nilndi may be a 
derivative of Skt. in/'idlui (P. nieuda) is worth con- 
sideration, altliougli we must not overlook the fact that 
Skt. or Pali e hardly ever becomes Sinli. 1. 

The above are not the only difficult words and phrases 
in the two parts of the Epigraphia Zeylanica under review. 
I have noted several otliers, and I trust that Professor 
Muller will favour us with his views oil them also. In 
the meantime I am sure he will agree witli me that it 
is better to lea\ e them untran.slated than give a doubtful 
interpretation. 

M. DE Z. MTckremasinghe. 

Indinn InOlfiiti, Oxford. 

Juniianj .Jrd. IHOS. 


Some Miscellaneous Notes. 

The Date of the Harivamsa : see J.K.A.S., 1907, pp. 408 

and 08 1. 

The Harivaih.sa was certainly written before the middle 
of the tifth century, for an inscription of A.D. 402 speaks of 
the iMahabharata as con.sisting of 100,000 slokas, a total 
which it does not reach even appi-oximately unless the 
Harivaiiisa be included.* The Harivaihsa does not deal by 

' E.Z., p. 47, 1. IS. * Ibid., p. 97, 1. 55. 

'' [The inscription in question i.s Oiipfa Inrcriptioiii^, No. 31, a record of 
the Mahfiriipt Sarvauatha, dated in the year 214. Its date is A.D. 533, 
the year being taken as tlie year 214 of the Gupta era : it would be 
A. D. 462 if the year were taken as tlie year 214 of the so-called Kalachuri 
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any means exclusively with the liistor}’ of Krishna, or 
even with tln“ other incarnations of Vishnu. In at least 
one place (ch. 210) it speaks of itself as a Parana, and its 
contents do in fact correspond very nearly with those of 
a Purana as detined in the well-known verse ; — 

Sarg'asca pratisargasca vaih>o lnall^•antarani ca 

bhumyadisaihsthanahcaiva puraiiaih pahcalakshanani. 

Sarfja or creation is dealt with, for instance, in ch. 1-G, 
as well as in many other passages; imifhLir(jfi., or, as 
Dr. Bhandarkar interprets it, destruction, in ch. 195 ; 
rctihsu, or genealogies in ch. 9-15, 20. 25-38. and 222: 
and the mu-tivantaras in ch. 7-8 and 194. Cosmology is 
the only element of the typical Purana that is wanting. 

In the earliest enumerations of Sanskrit literary works 
we tind the itilidsa-pnr<l nam mentioned in such a u'ay 
as to imply that there was but one Purana, and that 
it was regarded as a .supplement to the Itiliasa. As the 
latter name belongs p./r excollcnco to the Malifiblnirata, 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion that tlie Purana in 
question was what lias now bi.'come the HarivaiiKa. 
It must, however, have originally liad all the five 
characteristics of a Purana, including a cosmological 
section, which was omitted most probablv when the 
legends relating to Kiishna and the other incarnations 
of Vishnu were amplitied at the expense of the other 
constituents of the original work. The latter still survives 
in parts of the modern Puranas, all of which are derived 
from one common original, hut now subsist as iudependiuit 
works, no longer conned ed with the Ilalirihharata. 

It is possible to gatlier from the geography of the 
Krishna legends in the Harivaih.-^a .some liiuts as to when 


or CUedi era, but that aji|ilieation, .-UGT'.re'.ttd at onr time 
admi-— ilile. That, Iioweeer, duf„ nut altei-t }\Ii .Taek- 

argument. The rvord- lu the reeiird are : Ukt.iiii eha 

^ata^ilha'i'yaiii ■■-aiiiliita_\ ,nn.- --.T. E. E. ] 


1' net. really 
-on - general 
Al.ih.ll'hai'ate 
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and wliere the ti'an.sforniation of the orio-inal Pm-ana into 
the modern Harivaiiihi took place. Bebides Mathura and 
JJvtlravdti (Dwilrka), whicli are the main .scenes of Krishna's 
exploits, we tind mention of various other places, all or 
nearly all in the West of India. When Krishna and 
Baladeva retire before tlie army of Jarasandha, thej' go 
by way of Karavirapura and Krauucapura to Mount 
Gonianta, and near tlie last-named place meet the Brahman 
hero Parasurama. Now Karavira is still the name of tlie 
territories of tlie i\faliaraja of Kolhapur, wliile Krauhcapura 
is identified by the HarivaiiKa itself (ch. SI) with Banavasi. 
Mount Gomanta. therefoiv, must be some peak of the 
IVestern Ghats near Barkalur. Parasurama is addressed 
by Krishna as the com]\ieror of Aparanta (the west coast) 
from the ocean and the fouuder of the city of ;Shrparaka 
(Supara, north of Bombay). We are brought to the west 
coast also by tlie legend of Mucukuiida's sleep in a cave 
ill “the king of mountains" {adrirdjo, H.V., ch. 113), an 
exiiressiou which is explained by the jiarallel name 
eiailendra given in ch. 220 to the Sahyadri range. 
Mucukunda s cave is still shown in a hill near Chiplun 
in the Katmigiri district. Xow, the legend of Parasurama 
in its earliest form was localised on the east coast of India, 
where his traditiiuial retreat was Mount IMahendra in 
Gahjam (see Mbh., iii, 114, Hi, vii, 70, and Eani., i, 70). 
and where, as on the west coast, he was fabled to hai e 
driven back the ocean. The transference of the legend 
from the eastern to the we.stern coast was certainly 
complete by 100 for in the in.seription of Ushavadfita 
at Xasik mention is nanle of the Bamakunda or Kama's 
pool at iSupara. This transplantation must have been the 
work of eomiuerors coming from the eastern coast, who 
can hardly havi' been other than the Satakarnis or 
Andhrabhrityas, who eame from Telihgana to Paithan on 
the Godavari. That the Harivaih.ki as.snmed its present 
form under the rule of tin-, dvnastv is not. however, verv 
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likely. The Krishna legend centres round Mathura and 
Dwarka, and -wa.s elaborated by a northern race of 
cowherds. The Satakarnis are known from their in- 
scriptions to have been familiar with the Vedic ritual and 
with the names at least of some of the leading Epic and 
Puranic heroes, but there is no evidence that they were 
acquainted with the legends of Krishna’s childhood. The 
only literary works that we know to have been produced 
under their patronage were written in Prakrit, — the 
Brihatkatha and Saptasataka. 

On the other hand, the geographical horizon of the 
Harivaihsa includes Rajputana and Kathiawar as well as 
the coast tract, and it is in this region and under the 
Kshatrapa rule that we tirst tind Sanskrit used for public 
and official purposes (inscription of Rudradaman at Girnar) 
and mention made of the study of rlietoric and poetics, 
whence we may infer that the Kshatrapas encouraged the 
composition of Sanskrit poetry. 

The Kshatrapas of Gujarat held sway over the w6st 
coast of India at two different periods. During the first, 
from about 100 to 125 a.d. (Nahapana), they were still 
known as foreigners and used Prakrit in tlieir inscriptions. 
In the second, which is only known from tlie occurrence of 
Kshatrapa coins of the period 218-300 A.u. in the Deccan 
after the final fall of the Satakarnis, they were, as their 
names show, completely Hinduised, and they mav well 
have followed the example of their gi-eat ancestor Rudra- 
daman in encouraging Sanskrit literature. It is to this 
later period and to the Western Deccan or Koiikan that 
the final redaction of the Harivaiiisa may in all likelihood 
be assigned. 

Rajana, Riljanya, Rajanaka ; see ibid., p. 409. 

The last of these three forms is, if I mistake not, the 
regular Sanskritised fonn of the title Rana which is borne 
by various Rajput chiefs. Similarly, the title Rawal is 
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Sanskritised a.s Rajakula : as in some of the Bhinmal 
inscriptions. 

Sok, .''aka ; .see ibid., p. G75. 

Are the Sok -pa of Tibet connected with the Sakas ? 

Yedic Religion ; see ibid., pp. 929 ff. 

There is ample evidence of totemism and sacramental 
meals in modern India, but of course this proves nothing 
for the Veda. The so-called sacrifices that we have to do 
with there are performances of the nature of those which 
formed part of the Greek mysteries, or of the dances 
which are performed in secret by many savage races. The 
sacrifice of an ass to Nirriti is to be interpreted as a case 
of substitution of the victim for the sinner. This animal 
is in India regarded as the embodiment of incontinence, 
and as a beast of very low caste. The wealing of the skin 
is doubtless a penance. No connection with the Asvins is 
necessary. Nowadays the ass is the vehicle of Sitaladevi, 
the smallpox goddess, who may stand in the place of the 
vaguer Nirriti. 

The sacritice of a human victim at the Agnicayana is 
merely a special case of the human sacrifice by M'hich 
the stability of a building or embankment is assured. 
Authentic instances of such sacrifices in the case of forts 
and tanks are innumerable, and the people still believe 
that Government make such offerings in the case of lai’ge 
public buildings. 

The Child Kri.shna ; see ibid., pp. 951 ff. 

New light is thrown on the history of Krishna by the 
discovery at Mandor in Marwar of sculptures of certain of 
his exploits which cannot be dated later than the Christian 
era (see Arch. Survey Report, Western India, 1906-7, 
p. 33, para. 24). These show that the child Krishna is 
j.K..\.S. 1908. 35 



much older tlmn the Gujars. The argument in part ii of 
Mr. Kennedy's paper depends upon the ideiititication of 
Dionysos with Krishna and Herakles with Si\'a, but there 
is much to Ite said in favour of the opposite view. The 
date I have assigned above to the Harivaiiisa also is 
against any special connection of Krishna with the Gujars, 
who seem rather to have been worshippers of the sun. 
It is likely enough that the Krishna legend was developed 
among northern pastortil tribes, but thet’ must have 
belonged to an earlier swarm than the Gujars, perhaps to 
the Ahirs of the Yue-chi period. 

A. M. T. Jacksox. 


KasCr. 

In a note published in this Journal for 1906, p. 1000, 
it was suggested by Dr. Hoey that the town of Kasur in 
the Lahore district of the Panjab (lat. 31° 9', long. 74° 30') 
possibly marks the spot at which Alexander erected his 
twelve altars. Recently I have had an opportunity of 
visiting Kasur, but found little to support the proposed 
identification. The site of the old city, situated im- 
mediately to the east of the modern town, is plainly marked 
by an elevation of the soil extending over some 400 acres. 
Most conspicuous is a small mxid fort about 50 feet hio-h ; 
on its top is the tomb of Kam Chishti. 

According to local tradition, the old town was founded 
by a body of Pathans belonging to an invading Mughal 
army on their return from Dehli — some say in the tiine 
of Timur, others in that of Babar or Akbar. But the 
existence of Kasur before Mughal times is evidenced bv 
a copper coin found on the spot, which Mr. R. B. Whitehead. 
I.C.S., has identified as belonging to Muhammad Tughlaq. 
The date appears to be A.h. 751. The occurrence of fege- 
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sized bricks also points to the fact that there was a town 
here at an early period. It is a common belief amono' 
Hindus that Kasur and Labor were founded by Kaina's 
sons Kusa and Lava, and named after them Kusapura and 
Lavapura, from which the modern names are supposed 
to be derived. 

The new town of Kasur, in any case, dates only back 
to the eighteenth century, when in Huhammad Shah's 
reign the old city had been plundei’ed by the Sikhs and 
deserted by its inhabitants. The twelve fortihed divisions, 
indicated by the name of hot, of which the present town 
consists, are therefore of quite recent origin, and cannot 
be adduced in favour of Dr. Hoey’s identification. Nine 
of them are named after their founders, such as Kot 
Uthman Khan. Kot Khwaja Husain Khan, Kot Badru-d- 
din Khan, etc., names which do not betray an Alexandrine 
origin. 

It is true that Kasur was once situated on the west 
bank of the Bias, apparently up to about 400 years ago, 
when the river is said to have changed its course. But 
the capriciousness of the Panjab rivers is such that there 
is little reason to assume that the course of the Bias was 
the same in 325 b.c. as in the fifteenth century a.d. It 
is also to be noted that Alexander’s altars were built of 
stone, and that Kasur is situated at a considerable distance 
from the hills. The nearest place where stone can be had 
is some seventy miles away. The houses and fortifications 
of Kasur are all built of brick. The only inscription 
which the place possesses — a Persian inscription dated 
A.H. 1074 and originating from old Kasur — is incised not 
on stone but on a tablet of wood. 

It is difiicult to imagine how Alexander could have 
built his stone altars, which are said to have been “ equal 
in height to the loftiest military towers, while exceeding 
them in breadth,” at a place where stone is so extremelj’ 
difficult to obtain. It seems, indeed, much more probable 
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that the altars — if they ever existed at all — stood some- 
where near the Hills, as supposed by Mr. Y. A. Smith in 
his Early History of India, p. 66, in one or other of the 
tliree districts Gurdaspur, Hoshyarpur, or Kangra. The 
same view was held by Sir E. H. Bunbury, who thought 
it probable that they were situated at some distance above 
the confluence of the Bias and the Satluj, and not very far 
from the point where the Bias emerges from the mountain 
ranges. He points out that throughout his advance 
Alexander kept as near as he could to the mountains ; 
partly from the idea that he would thus tind the great 
rivers more easily pas.sable, as being nearer their sources ; 
partly from an exaggerated impression of the sterile and 
desert character of the plains farther south (cf. M'Crindle, 
Ancient Indio., p. 349). 

J. Ph. Yogel. 


The Raxas of the Paxjab Hills. 

Dr. Grierson has suggested in this Journal for 1907, p.409, 
a connection between the word rdjaua (i.e. rdjunha = 
Skt. rdjanya) occurring on coins, and the title rdjdnuka 
found both in the Eajatarangiiii and in Harada inscriptions 
from Kangra and Chamba. So much is certain that the 
latter term, as first pointed out by Dr. Stein, corresponds 
with the modern rand, used either as the title of a petty 
chief or as a caste-name. In the present note I wish to 
summarise the information derived from epigraphical and 
literary sources and from tradition regarding the history 
of this word and of the class to whom it is applied. 

The title rdjdnaka, as used in the inscriptions, denotes 
a feudatory chief, and is syuouj-mous with the vamanta 
of classical Sanskrit, and with the modern thukur. In the 
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Baijnath PraJ((?t!s we meet with a race of yxijunakas who 
were settled at Kiragrama (Baijuath), and owed allegiance 
to the Rajas of Trig-arta. Inscriptions discovered in 
Chamba State in the course of the last three years have 
thrown additional light on the position held by those 
“ barons of the Hills." They show that in the Highlands 
of the Panjab nljanahis once existed in considerable 
number. The ruins of their strongholds are pointed out 
up to the present day. and still clearer evidence of 
their former importance is afforded by huge carved slabs, 
frequently inscribed, which they erected over cisterns 
constructed for the heavenly bliss of deceased relatives. 
Such inscriptions contain the name and sometimes the 
pedigree of the local rnm to whose piety they are due. 

There is a widespread tradition in the Alpine Panjab 
that at a remote time the rands were independent and 
held sovereign sway o\er tlieir baronies, although these, 
in most cases, do not seem to have extended beyond a few 
villages. This tradition is supported by the negative 
evidence of an epigrapli recently discovered near the 
village of Svaiiii in the Himgiri pargana of Chamba State. 
It is incised on the base of a stone Devi image, and records 
that this object was made by order of Rajanaka Bhogata, 
son of Soinata, born in the district of Kiskindha. The 
in.scription is not dated, but, judging from the characters, 
must belong to the eighth century. It is the earliest 
known document in which the word rdjdnahi occurs. 

It is of interest that in tliis in.scription no mention is 
made of a liege lord, whereas the rdjdnalMs of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries date their inscriptions 
usually botli in the Sastra era (Lokakiila) and in the 
regnal year of tlie iv/d to whom they owed allegiance. 
In the fragmentaiy fountain inscription of Devi-ii-kothi, 
dated in the seventeentli year of Raja Lalita-varman of 
Campa (Chamba) — the .Sastni date is unfortunately lost — 
it is mentioned that the local RaiuT, Xilgaprda received 
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from that prince the title of rajCimika} The author of 
the Prusasti was the rajaguru Kamala-lahchana. 

A carved slab of considerable size (6' 6" by 7') is found 
near Salhi in the Sechu Xala (Pangi). The inscription 
is dated in the tiastra year 46, and in the twenty-seventh 
vear of the same Raja Lalita-varman, The date must 
be A.D. 1170, and consequently that of the Devi-ri-kothi 
inscription about A.D. 1160. The Salhi stone was set 
up by a Eajanaka Ludrapfda. Up to the present day his 
descendants live on the spot. The}' no longer hold the 
position of feudatory chiefs, but still retain the title of 
rand, which practically has become a caste-name. 

It is obvious that in the passage quoted from the 
Devi-ri-kothi inscription there is question of the investiture 
of a vassal by his overlord. But it appears from the 
Rajatarahgini that frequently the title rdjdnaka came to 
be given to high officials as an honorary distinction. Thus 
we read (Rajat. vi, 261) that Queen Didda called her 
favourite Haravahana into the council of ministers and 
conferred on him the title of rdjdnaka. This practice 
apparently had become so common that in Kalhana’s days 
the term was regarded as almost synonymous with 
‘minister.’ This is clear from the following passage, in 
which the chronicler says of king Parvagupta (Rajat. vi, 
117); “Di.splaying a conduct in which the royal dignity 
was combined Avith the functions of a minister, he created 
the mingled impression of king ( rdjan) and Rajanaka.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in 
a copper-plate issued by Soma-varman of Chamba about the 
middle of the eleventh century two Rajanakas, Rihila and 
Kahila by name, figure as Prime Minister {inahaiudfga) 


^ Tarii 2\nfjapfVam Lahta-ksiti'^nszrnlcnrn ‘nr/chiaka-sfthdrc-rnr^Hm (10th 
verse). I must note that the reading rojilnakrt is due to a restoration 
which fit.s with the metre, and is contirined by another inscription in 
which Xagapala i.s called rfijannkn. 
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and as Great Chancellor {mahdkmpataliha). Presumably 
these two dig'nitaries were ruling rands, but their position 
at Soma-varman s court explains the peculiar meaning 
of the term rdjdnaku as a mere title which the word 
assumed in Kashmir. The old feudatory rdnds of the 
Panjab Highlands belonged naturally to the warrior 
caste. On the Chamba fountain slabs we see them rudely 
pictured as knights on horseback, armed with sword and 
shield. But the high otBcials on which the honorary 
title of rdjdnaku was conferred were very often Brahmans, 
and thus the word has survived in Kashmir in the form 
Razdan as a Brahmanical family name. “ It was borne,” 
Dr. Stein writes, “ by Rajanaka Ratnakara, the author of 
the Harivijaya (ninth century) and by many Kashmirian 
authors of note enumerated in the Vaih^apra^asti' which 
Ananda Rajanaka (seventeenth centurj') has appended to 
his commentary on the Naisadhacarita.” It may, however, 
be questioned whether Ratnakara bore the title rdjdnaka 
in his own time, and whether, at so earlj^ a date, the use 
of the term was extended to Brahmanical officials. 

It is curious that, as Dr. Stein remarks, in the later 
Kashmir chronicles the same title is used to designate 
Muhammadan officers of rank. .This accounts for the 
use of the word Ran' in Kashmir as a Muhammadan kram 
name, which, as Dr. Stein observes, corresponds exactly 
to Razdan (Rajanaka) as a family name of Brahmans. 

I noted above the fre(juent occurrence of rdjdnukus 
in the Chandia inscriptions of the pre - Muhammadan 
period. It is remarkable that in the numerous later 
inscriptions found in that State they are never mentioned. 
There is no record to show in what manner the Ranas 
lost their position and power. We can only surmise that 
those numerous and warlike vassals — not less turbulent 
probably than the Damaras of Kashmir — constituted 
a constant danger to the supreme position of the Raja. 
It must have been his policy to curtail their power. 
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This end he may have attained partly by main force. 
But what has been remarked above indicates that, on 
the whole, the policy of the Rajas was the same as 
that followed by the kings of France in reducing their 
big barons ; the vassals were converted into courtiers. 
It is indeed curious how the history of the word ranu 
is analogous with that of titles of nobility in Europe. 

The word rand has finally become a caste-name, and 
is now used as such in the Kangra valley and Chainba 
State. I quote the following passage from the Kangra 
Gazetteer, vol. i, 1883-4, p. 88, borrowed almost verbatim 
from Mr. Barnes’ Settlement Report for tliat district 
(pp. 63 f.): “Another class of Rajpiits who enjoy great 
distinction in the - hills are the descendants of ancient 
petty chiefs or Ranas, whose title and tenure is said to 
have preceded that of the Rajas themselves. These petty 
chiefs have long since been dispossessed, and their holdings 
absorbed in the larger principalities. Still the name of 
Rdna is retained, and their alliance is eageily desired liy 
the Mians.^ The principal families are those of Chari, 
Giro, Kanhiari, Pathiar, Habrol, Sumbar, Dadwal, and 
other localities. Besides these, tlie following races occupy 
a high rank ; the Indauria, Malhotar, Salaria, Harchandar, 
Ludhiiirach, Patial, Chib, Jaral, Bhugiilia, and others which 
it would be tedious to record. All these tribes attect most 
of the customs of Rajpvits. They select secluded .spots for 
their dwellings, immure their women, are very particular 
with whom they marry or betroth in marriage, but have 
generally taken to agriculture. In this particular consists 
their chief distinction from the Mians.” 


' iliiin, i.e. Miyfin, is the title given to the Rajputs of the PanjfiL 
Hills. It clate.s apparently hack to the time when tlie .sons ot hill chiefs 
used to stay at the Alughal court, and was. so it .seems, originally atiplied 
to them exclu.sively. It has gradually liceonie a casteuianie for Hill 
Rajputs in general. 
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In Chamba State tlie position of the Ranas is not 
ditierent from that of the agricultural castes with which 
they intermarry. There exist, however, in Chamba a few 
Ranas in the oricrinal sen.se of the word, who still hold 
the position of their ancestors, the Rajhinakas of the 
inscriptions. Chief among them is the Rana of Triloknath. 
the famous place of pilgrimage on the Upper Chandra- 
bhaga, whose barom’ extends over a large portion of 
Chamba Lahul. 

Regarding the position of the Ranas in Chamba, I am 
indebted to Dr. J. Hutchison, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
for the following information : “ The common (i.e. agri- 
cultural) Rana.s,” he writes, “are all free from hegdr 
(forced labour) or any kind of State service except personal 
attendance on the Raja if he is in tlieir neighbourhood 
and on special ocea.sioii in Chamba. Wlien any of the 
principal (i.e. ruling) Ranas die.s, his lieir has to come 
to Chamba to obtain a pi'ftd (charter) from the Raja, and 
in the case of the Triloknath Ranii a .small hhllat (robe 
of honour) is given. The .son of the Triloknath Rana is 
addre.ssed as Tihi” 

J. Pii. Vogel. 


Zaidax'.s Umayyads axd ‘Abba.sid.s. 

Apart from all personal considerations, I regret the 
appearance of Mr. Brooks s rci'iew of this book in the 
J.R.A.S., because it reflects on the whole body of modern 
Eastern writers, who must not all stand or fall by Zaidtin, 
and dictates a course of conduct to the tiibb Trustees, who 
are recognized authorities on 'Moslem history. His review 
is open to objection alike whether lie can or cannot read 
Arabic. If he can. liow comes it tluit he has not con.sulted 
the original, and is unaware that many of the authorities 
quoted exist only in Oriental editions ( If he cannot. 
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whence does he know that Tabari should have been 
used, and how can he venture to correct the translation i 
His correction ‘ exclusiveness ’ for ‘ chauvinism ’ as the 
rendering of ‘ cisrihiyyoh suggests that he does not 
know the language ; for the Arabic word certainly means 
‘ exaggerated patriotism,' which is the definition of ‘ chau- 
vinism’ given in the Encyclopedic Dictionary. It is worth 
while observing that the reviewer of the book in the Revue 
(iu Monde Mu.sidman says : '• parmi les pages interessantes 
de ce livre, celles consacrees au chauvinisme arabe meritent, 
tout particulierement, d’etre signalees. ’’ This reviewer 
dift'ers from Mr. Brooks entirely as to the merits of both 
author and translator. 

Another puzzle is the statement that there are few 
signs of acquaintance with European works in Zaidan’s 
book. I fear that anyone who does not find the signs 
of von Kremer’s Cidturgescliichte and Culturgeschicht- 
liche Streifzilge everywhere in the book can have little 
acquaintance with European works on Islamic civilization 
himself. 

With regard to the detailed criticisms, they are not all 
intelligible. Why must the statement that the first 
Turkish leader suckled a wolf be a slip or misprint ? The 
dictionary referred to says ‘ suckle ’ means ( 1 ) to nurse 
at the breast, (2) to suck. The latter sense, which the 
context determines, is not wholly unknown, though it 
may be rare, as my authority implies. The story of one 
mother having forty-one children would not, I fancy, be 
set down by medical authorities as a sheer impossibilitv. 
The sentence at page 222. 7 — “It is not sui'prising that 
the Caliphs became a mere instrument in the hands of 
the Turks, the Caliph being on the winning side whenever 

there was a struggle between them for power” ouo-ht 

not to puzzle a writer in this Journal. I feel almost 
ashamed to explain that ‘ being ' is c'quivalent to ‘ beino- 
found.’ And indeed, in the other cases of faults for 
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which I c\m responsible, a considerable eflbit is required 
to misunderstand most of the passages, which I feel sure 
few readers will make. 

The right to issue a translation without comment has 
not, I think, been questioned hitherto. How much will 
be intelligible will depend on the amount of knowledge 
with which the reader .starts. Thus we might expect the 
reviewer of a book on Islam to know that the name Jurji 
indicated that its bearer was a Christian, but we see 
from Mr. Brooks's case that a reviewer may lack this 
information. A translator who undertook to provide for 
every possible form of ignorance in his readers would 
find his life draw to a close before his translation was 

D. S. 3Iargoliouth. 


Bha-Maha and Dandin. 

Mr. Nara.simhieiigar contributed in this Journal, 1905, 
p. 535 ff., an interesting aiticleon Bhamaha, the Rhetorician. 
Through the kindness of Professor Rangacharyar, of Madras, 
I secured a transcript of the manuscript of Bhamaha's work. 
In this communication I propose to discuss some of the 
points raised by Mr. Narasimhiengar, and to make a few 
observations on other points connected with the subject. 

I demur to the conclusion arrived at on p. 535 that 
Bhamaha was a Buddhist. My tran.script reads the intro- 
ductory verse ditferently from the manuscript used by 
Mr. Narasimhiengar, and presents tlie name Sarva instead 
of Sarva. ^ This shakes the foundations of his theory. 
Sarva is a well-known name of Siva.- As to the word 

' ■RtspRET I 

(Amara, I. i. 30). Compare 

also Bhfimalia'h own words ; 

•epenf I1 (Bhamaha, Vi, 3-2). 
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Sarvajfia, it cannot be argued that it is applied exclusi^■ely 
to Buddha. Mr. Xara.simhiengar has cited the Amarakosa, 
I, i, 13, as giving Sarvajha as a name of Buddha, but has 
overlooked what occurs a few line.s farther on. Ainara 
himself says that Sarvajna is also a name of Siva.^ This 
fact, together with the i-eading iSarva in Bhamaha’s 
introductory verse, takes away almost all the ground 
from under the feet of Mr. Xarasiinhiengar. The tran- 
script in my possession reads, in the other vei'se quoted 
from Bhiimaha, sarvds mrviya Ityapi, and not sarvas 
sdrvlya, as that of Mr. Xarasiinhiengar does. As the 
introductoiy verse contains a salutation to Sarva, i.e. to 
Jiiva, the derivation of the words myra and sarviya does 
not prove anything either one way or the other. The 
two words simply mean ‘ well di.sposed to all,' It is 
doubtful whether Paiiiiii (v, 1. 10) regards snyva as 
a name of Buddha. On the contrary, it seems very 
probable that he applied the word to anything that was 
well di.sposed or beneficial to all. The name Rakrilagomin 
cannot prove much. When the Buddhists had lived for 
centuries on good terms with tlieir rivals in religion, it 
is quite possible that some of the names peculiar to the 
Buddhists might have been adopted by the followers of 
Brahmanism. A remarkable point militating against the 
view that Bhamaha was a Buddlii.st is tliat thei-e is not, in 
the whole of the work, a single quotation or verse bearing 
a di.stinctive mark of Buddhism, while all the verses refer 
to the Brahmanic gods and to Brahmanic ideas. Compare 
in this respect the commentary of Xamisadhu, which bristles 
with quotations from Jaina writers. For all tliese reasons 
I think that it has not been proved that Bhamaha was 
a Buddhi.st. On the contrary, 1 liavt* shown good <>rounds 
hm saying that he was a Hindu and a worshipper of Siva. 




etc. (Aniiira, I, i, 3.")). 
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As to the age of Bhamaha, I am glad to see that 
Mr. Xarasimliiengar arrives at the same conclusion as 
that whicli I independeutlj' reached in my essay on the 
history’ of Alamkara literature (not yet published).’^ He 
incontestably proves that Bhamaha is later than Dandin. 
He omits, however, one point bearing on the relation of 
Dandin and Bhamaha. Tliere is one verse common to 
both.- The ^■erse is given by both as an example of 
the figure Preyas. Dandin, it is generally supposed, does 
not borrow any verse, except the much -discussed one, 
limjxdiva tamo, from any writer. If this be correct, 
then we must regard the verse in question as composed 
by Dandin. In that case it would furnish another 
argument for saying that Bhamaha is later than Dandin. 

On p. 542 Mr. Narasimhiengar di.scusses a passage from 
Namisadhu and comes to the conclusion that there were 
two rhetoricians, Medhavinanda and Rudra, and finds fault 
with those who regard Medhavirudra as the name of 
one author. The ex idence, in his opinion irrefutable, that 
he produces, will not liold water, if properly examined. 
Because Bhamaha and Namisadhu give quotations under 
the name Medhavin, Mr. Narasimhiengar supposes that 
Medhavin is ([uite distinct from Rudra in the passage 
quoted by him from Nami.sadhu.* Mr. Narasimhiengar 
overlooks the fact that, when a person’s name is com- 
pounded of txvo separable elements, he is often referred 

* The Bombay University awanled to me a gold medal for this essay 
ill 190ti. 

- Compare, however, the following verse from the Mahabharata : 

(Utlyogaparvan, Ixxxix, 24). The verse 
common to both is : I 

(Kavyadarsa, ii, "276, and 

Bhamaha, iii, .i). 

(Xamisadhu on Rudrata, i, *2). 
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to by the first component only or sometimes by the 
second, e.g., Dharmakirti is quoted as Kirti, Bliartrihari 
as Hari, and Bhiniasena as Bhiina. In the same way. 
Medhavin may be a shorter form of Medhavirudra. This 
would not be an unusual name, for a Malavarudra is 
mentioned by Kshemendra in his Auchityavichara- 
charcha.’^ The strongest argument, however, against the 
theory that Medhavin and Rudra are two distinct rheto- 
ricians is that, while Xamisadhu often quotes Dandiu, 
Medhavin, and Bhamaha by name, there is not a single 
quotation expressly taken from Rudra. If Rudra were 
an eminent and ancient rhetorician as Mr. Narasimhiengar 
supposes, we naturally expect that Mamisadhu, in his 
voluminous commentary, should have at least once quoted 
him, especially as he quotes many times from the three 
others who have been joined with the supposed Rudra. 
I am, therefore, led to the conclusion that the rhetorician 
Rudra, the predecessor of Bhamaha, is an imaginary person. 

On p. 543 Mr. Narasimhiengar accepts the end of the 
sixth century as the date of Dandin. There is a line 
of evidence which has apparently not been investigated 
by anyone up to the present, and which might go far to 
settle the question of Dandin’s age. Dandin, in his Kavya- 
darsa, refers to a king Rajavannan.- The date of 
Rajavarman would help us in determining the date of 
Dandin. I hope that antiquarians will take up my 
humble suggestion. Pandit, in his masterly introduction 


* Under verse 15 ; ^T^TT 

f^fa f^uTaiT: I 

^ ^ n Tfn i 

<1^ H (Kfivyfidaraa, ii, ’278-279). 
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to the Gaudavaho, lias pointed out that Jiamkarachar 3 ’a 
mentions a kiny Eajavarman in his Bhiislijai on the 
Chaiidooya-Upanishadd 

There is a cominentaiy ascribed to a Bhainaha on the 
Prakritaprakasa of Vai'aruchi. It is noteworthjr tliat 
the introductoiA’ vei-se contains a salutation to Ganesa.- 
If some scholar proves the identity of the two Bhamahas, 
he would render a u-reat service to the cause of Sanskrit 
studies. 

P. V. Kaxe. 


IXSCKIPITOX AT KaL‘AH-I-SaXG. 

In 1902 I had the honour of reading- a paper before the 
Royal Asiatic Society entitled “ Historical Notes on South- 
East Persia ’ {vide J.R.A.S. for October, 1902). In it 
I described inj- discoverj’ of Kal‘ah-i-Sang, an ancient 
capital of the Kirman province, and gave the purport of 
an inscription which was chiselled in honour of Sultan 
Ahmad, ‘Iinad-ud-Din of the Muzatfar dynasty of Kirman 
in A.H. 789 (1387). My first visit to these ruins, the 
importance of which has since been fullj^ demonstrated 
in Mr. Guj^ Le Strange’s “ The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate ” {vide pp. 300 et seqq.), was in 1900. Four 
years later I was fortunate enough to be able to make 
a second inspection of this interesting site, and this time 
I was accompanied bj’ a competent Persian scholar, who 
carefully copied the pulpit inscription. Moreover, thanks 
to my cousin, Mr. H. R. Sykes, I am able to illustrate 


' I ?:T^ cf4u r^ 

(Chhaiidogyopani.shadbhashya, ii, 23, p. 104, 

Poona ed. ). 

II 
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these historical ruius by two remarkably good photographs, 
M'hich add considerably to the value of my description. 
The inscription, as copied by the learned Afzal-ul-Mulk of 
Kirman, and the translation run as follows : — 


iUuJl JaWI r 

j . ^ V ^ 

A^l Ld c,<L*!b f 

. . aHJI ta Lw* jjjl Ailkl-a <tlll e 

“ lu the time of the Sultan, the Pious, the Ju«t, the Yictorious 
from Heaveu, with Victory and Honour and Conc^uest and 
Greatness, tiie Pillar of Justice and Eeligion (‘Iinad-ul-Hakk 
wa’d-Din), the btdiever in the Eternal King, the Father of Good 
Deeds (.Ahu-l-Khairat), the Sovereign Ahmad. May God make 
his rule everlasting. The Smallest of the Inhabitants of the 
Provinces, Kutb Sultan ... in the year 789.” 


r 

'A 

S- 

rf 

i, 

t 

(k. 


British Consulate General, Meshed. 
January ISth, 190$. 


P. M. Syke-s. 


The Hittite Cuneiform Tablet-s from Boghaz Keui. 

Since my publication of the Hittite Cuneiform tablets 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for last 
October, I have received another fragment of the larger 
tablet (No. I) from Dr. AIcKeiizie Newton, of Smyrna. 
This show's that the word which I have transliterated 
KUR Kib-is-mci ought to be trau.scribed nrlti su-nui, ‘after 
this,’ the group of wedges at the beginning of it forming 
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a single character {arki or EGIR) and not two (KUR kih), 
while the character which follows, though written like 
turns out to be intended for .sit. Hence on the Reverse 
we have a list of mountains, of which the words which 
follow the ideograph of ‘ mountain ’ may be the names. 


Dahahia Luxor^ EfjypU 
Slst, 1907. 


A. H. Sayce. 


P. C. Ray’s English Translation of the Mahabharata. 

P. C. Ray’s English translation of the Mahabharata is 
a convenient and useful work, and does credit to the 
translator, whose native language was Bengali and not 
English. It is, however, well known that in places it is 
not accurate, and sometimes partakes rather of the nature 
of a commentary than of a true rendering of the Sanskrit 
original. 

In several passages the tran.slator animadverts with 
considerable emphasis upon the defects of the older Bengali 
translation, made under the au.spices of Raja Mahtab Chand 
of Burdwan. I have lately had occasion .somewhat minutely 
to compare the long ?^anti Parvan of the epic in its original 
form with the English translation, and I find that where 
the latter varies from the Sanskrit it agrees with the 
Bengali version. In fact, the English rendering seems 
to have been made from the Bengali and not from the 
Sanskrit. As an example take MBli. xii, 13144. The 
Sanskrit text runs — 

Aiiiriiddhu itl proldo lokdndrh jirahhavdvyayah. 

The Bengali translation is — 

Anii'uddlM-i'iipS ukttt Imn ; tuhd liultS-i Idk sukcder 
utpattl o lay hay. 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 


36 
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The English reiicleriiig' is, ‘'He is otherwise called Aniruddha, 
and is the source of the Creation and Destruction of the 
universe.” 

Both versions are no doubt based on the commentary, 
but the English is a literal translation of the Bengali, 


Caiiih(:r)(:y. 

January 190S, 


George A. Grier.sux. 


The Xasik Hoard of Nahapaxa's Coixs. 

The last number (Ixii, p. 221) of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society contains 
an account by the Rev. H. R. Scott of the Xasik Hoard 
of Nahapana’s Coins, discovered in the early part of last 
year, over 9,000 of the coins being counter-stamped by 
Gotamiputra Satakarni I, the conqueior of Nahapana. 

For a full account of this interesting and important 
find, numbering about 15,000 coins, readers must be 
referred to the Bombay Journal, but there are one or 
two points that might be noted and a conjecture 
hazarded. 

The coins, Mr. Scott points out, represent the king as 
of various ages, “ some of the faces being young enouo-h 
to be twenty j-ears of age and others old enough looking 
to be that of a man of seventy.” 

It will be remembered that this was the case with the 
four specimens, hitherto the oidy ones known of Xaha- 
pana's coins, described by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 
the inference he divAv being that the coins represented 
Nahapana at different periods of his life. 

Jlr. Scott, with thousands to work upon, instead of 
four, sees strong evidence against this theory in the fact 
that not only do the faces vary in age but in every feature. 
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and he comes to the conclusion “ that not one face is 
represented, Init many/’ Examination of the coins lias 
shown also the fact that the purer and more perfect 
form of the Greek lettering is frequently found on coins 
with the older heads, while those with the young'er heads 
have the Greek lettering' in a more or less corrupt form. 

Mr. Scott's solution of this difficulty (which he himself 
admits to be somewhat far-fetched) is that the heads 
represented are those of mem bens of Xahapana’s family, 
who “ caused their own likenesses to be engraved on the 
coins whilst keeping the in.scription of Xahapana un- 
changed, as he was the founder of the family.'’ This 
does not seem to meet the case, and here it might be 
•suggested that these faces are not likenesses at all, but 
merely copies of Roman coins with Greek inscriptions. 
If this is correct it would account for the fact that the 
correctness or corruptness of the letters does not corre- 
spond with the apparent age of the king. 

This surmise is strengthened by the figures on plates 
ii-iii, where the headdi'ess, the style of dressing the hair, 
the absence of moustache, and. above all, the shape of the 
head and features are very similar to the heads on 
Coins of the Roman emperors of from 80 B.c. to 150 A.D., 
and the figures on these plates, if examined with no 
previous knowledge of where they cmne from, might easily 
be mistaken for Roman coins, especially those of Alexandria 
bearino' the Greek legends. 

One other fact in support of this theory is that, none 
of these salient features appeal's on the coins of Nahapana's 
successors, which show a ditt'erent style of headdress, 
long curling hair, inoustaclies, and (piite a different type 
of features. 
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The Sevex-Heahed Dragox. 

In the ilantiq-ut-tair, edition De Tassj', line 2271, 
occnrs this passage : — 

“ Everyoue ivlio constantly shares bed and board 
With the seven-headed dragon in Tamuz (July), 

In this pastime incurs many ills, 

Death on the gibbet is to him a very slight thing.” 

This dragon is compared to the lo\'er who thirsts for liis 
own blood, and must therefore expect to be beheaded like 
a dragon (line 22.58). Again, in the life of the Sufi martyr 
Husain bin HanH^i’ Hallaj in the Tazkirat-ul Auliya some 
Arabic verses are ascribed to him wherein he declares 
that his beloved has allotted to him the gibbet and the 
headsman’s mat “ like one who drinks wine with the 
dragon {at-Tinnln) in summer.” The Persian rendering 
is Bar shay Ah, ‘in the hot month of Ab.’ 

Who is the dragon here I’eferred to ! The constellation 
Draco (at-Tinnin), which is said to spread over se\en 
signs of the zodiac, does not seem to satisfy the problem. 
Neither do the ascending and descending nodes of tlie 
moon, which are called the head and tail of the drag(jn, 
and figure in horoscopes. Is tlie dragon the Persian 
Azhidahak, whose story as told in the Bundehesh and 
other Pahlavi texts bears a strong family likeness to that 
of the seven-headed dragon of Revelations xii ^ The 
mention of the Sjnian months Tamuz and Ab perhaps 
indicates a Syrian origin for the myth, or it may be 
a variant of the Babylonian Tiamat mj th 1 

Can anymne explain who or what is meant by this 
seven-headed dragon ? 


E. H. WillXFIELD. 
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The Xavasahasaxkachakita of Padmagupta. 

With reference to some remarks in this Journal for 
1907, page 1072, Dr. Zachariae wishes it to be made known 
that the translation, given in the Indkin Antiquary, 
1907, pages 149-72, of the article him and Profes.sor 
Buhler, published in 1888, on the Xavasahasankacharita 
of Padmagupta, was made and published without his 
knowledge and co-operation, and that he is consequently 
not responsible for anj’ details in it being not quite up to 
date. For the information of readers who are interested 
in the subject of the poem, it may be added that the text, 
edited by Pandit 'Shnnan Shastri I.slampurkar, was published 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series in 1895. 


Historical Coxgress. 

An Historical Congre.ss will be held at Berlin from the 
6th to 12th of Augu.st, 1908. It is divided into eight 
Sections ; the first is the History of the East, of which 
Profes.sor Sachau is the Pre.sident. 

The Organization Committee consists of Dr. Reinhold 
Koser, Carmenstrasse 9 : Dr. Eduard Meyer, Gross-Lichter- 
felde (West) Momm.seiistra.sse 7/8: and Dr. Ulrich von 
Wilainowitz-Moellendorti' Westcnd, Ahovnallee 12. 

The subscription to the Congress is £1. 
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Life axd Labour of the People of Ixdia. By 
Abdullah Yl’sl^f-Ali. 

Mr. Yu.suf-Ali not only possesses the pen of a ready 
writer, but he uses it with the .skill and feeling of an 
artist. xVt the same time he is both an olEcial in the 
highest grade of Go\‘ernment service in India and a 
native knowing the wants and aspii'ations of the subject 
population, and can therefore speak with an inside know- 
ledge of affairs. He exposes the failure of administrative 
effort, and with tact lays bare the weaknesses of his 
fellow-countrymen, suggesting both the line of amelioration 
from above and the direction of self-help from below. 
Nothing could be more accurate than the description of 
town life, as picturestjue as it is accurate, and the 
experienced resident will recognize the justice of the 
strictures passed on the lack of an earnest faith in 
a common good, the absence of social aims, and the 
hollowness of professed ideals. Similarly, the sketch of 
village life, full in details, ccmrect in proportion, is as 
vivid as though painted in colours on the canvas of the 
artist. It shows the administration, the economy, the 
structure of the ^'illage as a unitied, cohesive community, 
having self-contained, mutually-supplied wants, and free 
social intercourse within well-adjusted restrictions : at the 
same time, the defect of insanitation is not passed over, 
and the author traces the gradual adaptation of the old 
order to new conditions, a transition fortunately so far 
accomplished without a rupture of that frank under- 
standing which has always existed between the people in 
villages and their exotic governors. 
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We are furni.shed in the chapter on the leisured classes 
with a sharp analysis of the causes which have brought 
about a marked change in the general social fabric, 
illustrated, among other instances, by the pitiable condition 
of the followers of the old or traditional learning, to 
which some still cling in the face of modern thought. For 
these men, who are gradually sinking into poverty and 
neglect, Mr. Yusuf-Ali pleads in a vein of by no means 
barren sympathy, for he suggests a means of assistance 
which cannot hurt their pride, while it meets an ad- 
ministrative need. 

The much debated topic of education in India is handled 
with honest fearlessness : and there is much reason in the 
condemnation of the perfunctory, lifeless work of our 
schools, elementary and higher, to which is largely 
attributable the failure of our Indian University system 
to turn out young men of ordered intellect and well- 
proportioned mind. The chapters on industrial and 
economic problem.s, and that on civic life, bri.stle with 
criticisms and suggestions conceived in fair spirit and 
expressed in free and thoughtful language, which should 
stimulate to action the author’s fellow -citizens, witliout 
whom advance on a sound basis is not possible. The .State 
cannot do ev^erything for all men even in India. Social 
tendencies are discussed with breadth of view, and the 
chapter devoted to this subject illustrates most fullj^ the 
clear perception and power of close observation which 
Mr. Yusuf-Ali possesses. 

It is on the subject of woman in the East that an 
Oriental writer finds it as difficult as does the European 
to speak, but for Mr. Yiisuf-Ali there is no mystery 
attaching to the parrhih, and his tact is great, as is his 
experience. He has given us glimpses of the brightest 
and bast pictures of Indian home life, not always open 
to the European, and has shown by examples from both 
the past and present the po.ssibilities of a future e.xpansion 
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of the field open to Indian women in literature, public- 
life, and private spheres of dutj'. The honest optimism, 
and the strong faith in the people tliemselves and in the 
good intention of the British system of government in 
India, which cliaracterize this book throughout, mark, it 
out as one to he recommended to all who have an 
interest in our Indian Empire. 

W. Hoev. 


How TO LEARX HixdC.staxL By Major F. R. H. Chapmax. 
Hixdustaxi Grammar Self-taught. By Capt. C. A. 
Thimm. 

Major Chapman must have observed, as many others 
who teach Hindustani have done, that the mere reading 
of a grammar or the learning of rules by rote, will not 
enable any person to speak Hindustani correctlj’, and that 
the application of the rules must from tlie earliest stages 
be illustrated by sentences rendered into that language by 
the learner. He has also realized that the reading of 
native literature and correspondence requires familiarity 
with the written cliaracter rather than witli the type- 
printed -lihnff) books i.ssued by European presses. 

The result is a useful book, giving in Part I the alphabet 
and rules of orthography aiid accidence, in concise and 
clear form, and in Part II tlio essential rules of .syntax 
with exercises illustrating the rules. The autlior lias 
Avisely refrained from etymological speculation and 
discussion of the A’icAVs of others, which disligure and 
uselessly pad out some grammars. He has merely stated 
grammatical facts, leaving them to be accepted by his 
pupils, and has carefully illustrated the rules laid down. 

In Part HI of the AA'ork, exercises, consisting chiefly 
of connected passages Avhich have already been set in 
examination papers at Calcutta or IMadras, have been col- 
lected for translation into Hindu-stiini. A good vocabulary 
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has been provided. With Major Chapman no fault can be 
found for including the passages such as they are, but it 
is fair to remark that some passages which have been set 
in the examinations for military officers seem to demand 
too close a knowledge of the idiom of native historical 
writings on the one hand or of military terminology on 
the otlier. This induces the ‘ cram ’ of set phrases. In 
both teaching and examiinng the aim shovild be to 
stimulate the accpiisitiou of a free and ready knowledge 
of the language of evciy-day life. Major Chapman has 
out of the thousand and one passages set from time to 
time selected but few presenting these objectionable 
features. 

In Part IV we have a new departure in the inclusion 
of letters, samples of familiar correspondence, among the 
documents given for manuscript reading. Few Englishmen 
can write a friendly (non-official or private) letter to 
a native gentleman, and yet occasions re(piiring such 
communications do arise. Anything which would help an 
English officer to be independent of the mmisltl is welcome. 
To know the style and methods of the people themselves 
is a primary help. 

Capt. Thimm's Crammar is throughout based on the 
romanized ali^habet. It is compressed into a small compass, 
and is intended to enable a learner to teach himself the 
Hindustani language. This is the second edition of the 
work, and is in respect of arrangement a great improve- 
ment on the hrst. It is to be regretted that Mr. Bilgrami s 
illness prevented him from revising the original work, but 
fortunately Mr. Blumhardt undertook the task, and his 
painstaking care is everywhere apparent, iiajre espeeiallv 
in changes in the presentation of grammatical points and 
in the addition of matter noticed in the Preface. The 
potential usefulness of the lx)ok has been increased, but 
it is open to doubt if the romanized character answers 
the purpose of a teaching instrument in the case of 
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Oriental languages. It certainly is not in that way equal 
to the native character itself, for it loses the aid of tlie 
eye, which would convey the image of the sound, so to 
speak, of the strange letter and of the new words, and tints 
help the student's memory. Perhaps some people think 
that the path of the learner is rendered easier hy the use 
of familiar letters, even though extraneous dots and dashes 
be added, but despite this impression and the adoption oi 
this conventional mode of writing, it is certain that for 
one who aims at real knowledge, not to saj' scholarship, 
“ the longer way round " by the native alpliabet is “ the 
shorter way home.” There is no royal road to learning. 

W. Hoey. 


Reports of the CAMitRiooE Anthropological Ex- 
pedition TO Torres Strait-s. Vol. Ill : Linguistics. 
By Sidney H. Ray. (Cambridge : at the L^niversity 
Press, 1907.) 

At first sight the subject of this great work would 
appear to lie entirely outside tlie .sphere of interest of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and its Journal : whatever extension 
one may be disposed to give to the term ‘ Asiatic,' it 
cannot in any sense, etlinological, linguistic, or other, be 
made to take in the little group of i.slands that dot 
the .straits lying between Australia and Xew Guinea. 
Nevertheless, apart from the acknowledgment wliich is 
due to the courtesy of the Cambridge Lbiiveisity Press 
in presenting this work to tlie Society's library. tluTe 
is a certain amount of justitication for noticing it in 
a periodical devoted to A.siatic research. From tlie point 
of view of linguistics, the greater part of the islands of the 
South Seas (excluding the island-continent of Australia) 
are virtually fragments of Asia ; the languages which are 
.spoken throughout almost tlie whole of this vast and 
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scattered insular region belong to the Malayo-Polynesian 
family, which is undoubtedly of Asiatic origin and affinitj’. 
It is true that the languages of the Torre.s Straits islands 
do not fall within this category. But in geographical 
position they lie very close to the borders of the Melanesian 
languages, a branch of the great Malayo - Polynesian 
family, and an investigation of their characteristics is not 
altogether without bearing on the problems connected with 
their Melanesian neighbours. 

Mr. Ray’s book is a large one, exceeding 525 pages 
quarto. The first half of it is taken up with grammars, 
vocabularies, and texts of the two languages of Torres 
Straits. These are all very full of detail, very interesting, 
and in ever}- way models of their kind. The second 
half of the work deals, of course more bi'iefl}’, with the 
languages of Cape York Peninsula (North (Queensland) 
and British New Guinea. The reason for including these 
in the survey lies in the fact that the Torres Straits 
languages are not homogeneous : thei'e is a IVestern 
language which is Australian in origin and affinity, and 
an Eastern one which is related to the Papuan languages 
of the neighbouring coast of New Guiiiea. The circum- 
stance is rather curious, because it appeal's that the 
Torres >Straits islanders are (juite Pajman in physical 
characteristics and not Australian at all. But such 
seeming discrepancies between the evidence of anthro- 
pology and lingui.stics are after all common enough in 
various parts of the world. 

The two languages of Torres Straits, belonging as they 
do to two (juite distinct families of speech, are treated 
separately in this book. From the point of view of 
grammar, though both are sufficiently complicated, the 
Western would appear to be somewhat the simpler of the 
two. It uses suffixes only, whereas the Eastern one uses 
prefixes as well. Bcjth, like the Australian and Papuan 
languages with which they must respectively be classed. 
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are in the agglutinative stage of development. In the 
Western tongue there appears to he a remarkahle identity 
of verbal and nominal suffixes : it would seem that the 
same machinery is made to express relations both of time 
and space, if (as I imagine) the case-suffixes are, in the 
main or altogethei", originally of locative import. The 
Western language possesses numerous ways of forming 
the plural of substantives ; the Eastern one has no such 
formation at all. The Western language uses particles 
to indicate gender and, strange as it may seem, includes 
large things with females, small ones ivith males. The 
Eastern language has nothing of tlie kind ; even in the 
third person of the pronoun it makes no difference of 
gender. 

In both tongues the verb is exceedingly complex. The 
Western language does not modify its form to indicate 
person, but on the other hand the Eastern one indicates 
person with reference to the relation existing between the 
agent and object and the speaker. The number of objects 
also, in both languages, affects the form of the verb. In 
both languages the verb lias many ditierent moods, and 
in the Western one numerous tenses. Altogether the 
description of the l erb is most interesting, but must have 
been an uncommonly difficult piece of work to do. In both 
languages postpositions do the work of our prepositions, 
but numerals properly so called extend only to ‘ two,’ 
though by means of composition they can be made to go 
as far as ‘ six.’ In modern times English numerals have 
been introduced wholesale, affording an excellent illustration 
of the facility with which such loan words can be adopted 
by primitive forms of speech. Although these languages 
had no true numerals (beyond ‘one’ and 'two'), there 
was originally a very curious system of counting by 
reference to parts of the body, beginning with the little 
huger of the left hand and going up the arm to the 
shoulder, across the body, and down the other arm and 
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hand. Out of this prolix and rather variable method 
a definite numeral system miyht ultimately have been 
evolved, if the need for one had been felt before these 
races fell under the .spell of European influence. But it is 
now obsolete, the Enuiish numerals being no doul)t found 
much simpler and more convenient. The syntax of the 
two languages. Western and Eastern, is much the same : 
the subject and the direct object (and also usually the 
indirect object) precede the verb, as likewise does the 
ad\’erb. Attributive adjectives, nouns, and possessives 
(pronouns) precede the woixl they qualify. The syntax 
is thus quite the opposite of the Malayo - Polynesian 
system, in which qualifying words follow those that 
they qualify. 

The vocabularie.s of the two languages given in this 
book are copious. There is an index of tlie English 
equivalents which adds immensely to their utility for 
comparative purposes. The texts are numerous and 
lengthy enough to illu.strate the peculiarities of these 
languages, and they are especially valuable as being the 
genuine work of natives, in fact the first attempt, among 
these races, at anything approaching literary composition. 
The}" are also of intrinsic interest as lieing mostly 
concerned with native legends which have hitherto been 
handed down by oral tradition only. Man}' (jf these 
stories are of a childlike and somewhat incoherent 
character, which no doubt reflects faithfully enough the 
mental attitude of the race and makes them on that 
account the more valuable. 

The second half of the book has a wider scope, including 
as it does a number of grammars and comparative vocabu- 
larie.s of Australian, Papuan, and Melanesian languao'es. 
3Iore than a hundred ditt'erent languages are enumerated 
and, as far as the circumstances permitted, described in 
this part of the work. Here Mr. Pa}' has had to draw 
largely on materials collected by others, such materials 
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being often much less representative and complete than 
those that he has collected himself. Thus the data 
available for the study of the Australian languages of 
Cape York Peninsula (North Queensland) are scanty, 
and do not appear to throw very much light on the 
.subject of the Torres Straits languages, though the affinity 
between the Western language of Torres Straits and some 
of tlie North tjueensland ones seems to be established 
beyond a doubt. 

For British New Guinea the materials are somewhat 
more copious. It was Mr. Ray, it will be remembered, 
who first pointed out the existence in this region of the 
class of languages which he denominated ‘ Papuan ’ as 
•something quite distinct from the ilelanesian languages, 
and this disco\'ery, with which his name will alwa3-s 
remain associated, was of vital importance in connection 
with Oceanic ethnology. It afforded a clue to what 
had till then been a veiy puzzling problem, nameh’, the 
circumstance that languages of Malajm-Pohmesian affinitt' 
were spoken in the islands known as Melanesia bj" more 
or less Negroid tribes that could not possiblj’ be correlated 
anthropologicalh' either with Indonesians or Pohmesians. 
Yet it was plain that the IMelanesian tongues were ulti- 
inatelj’ of Indonesian descent, and thus here again the 
linguistic and the anthropological evidence appeared to 
contradict each other. Mr. Ray's disco\er\- that among 
.some of the tribes of New Guinea the entireU’ alien 
languages, now termed ‘ Papuan,’ had survi\ ed, helps one 
to get over the difficult}* ; it raises a strong presumption, 
amounting to practical certainty, that in former times 
these Papuan languages were spoken throughout the 
whole of the region where Negroid blood prevails, but 
have been in part superseded by the invading iMelanesian 
tongues, which are simpler in structure and (for that 
reason as well as their association Muth a somewhat 
higher standard of culture) tend to replace the more 
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complex Papuan ones wherever the two come into direct 
contact with one anotlier. 

Much, it must be confe.ssed, remains still to be worked 
out. The whole conception of ‘ Papuan ’ languages is 
at present hardly more than a negative one : it denotes 
something that is neither Melanesian nor Australian, nor 
anything else that can, as yet, be classified in any of 
the other known families of language. It would seem 
that the Papuan tongues differ so much amongst them- 
selves that it must for the present, at least, be considered 
doubtful whether they can be classed together as one 
family, though they do apparently fall into a number 
of groups, within each of which there is undoubted 
atEnity. Xothing could emphasize more strongly the state 
of primitive isolation in which tlie different Papuan 
tribes must have lived hitherto, than this extraordinary 
divergence in language. And, of course, tliough it does 
not necessarily imply original diversity of speech, such 
a condition of things makes the assumption of the 
exifstence of a Papuan family of languages a very 
hypothetical matter. It must be said that Mr. Ray has 
in no way prejudged this question : he does not postulate 
the existence of such a family of speech, but, on the 
contrary, expressly asserts that the languages he terms 
‘ Papuan ’ fall into several very distinct groups which 
have no common grammar or vocabulary. 

Neverthele.ss, there is sufficient priniA facip reason for 
the hypothesis that these distinct Papuan groups may 
be ultimately connected ; at any rate, enough reason to 
justify further inve.stigation into the question from that 
point of view. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this 
line of research will be pursued till the problem of the 
relation of the different groups of Papuan languages with 
one another is finally cleared up ; assuming that the thing 
is possible with the aid of the data that are at present 
or may in the near future be available, there is no 
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doubt that Mr. Ray would be the man be.st qualitied to 
undertake the task, and one may reasonably hope that he 
will find time to do so. 

The Melanesian languages .spoken in some regions of 
British New Guinea are somewhat more remotely con- 
nected with the main .subject of the book ; but in 
approaching them one feels that one is, as it were, a step 
nearer to terra firma. These languages have been known 
for a longer period than the others, and they are all 
related together and connected with a family of speech 
that has been carefully investigated by eminent scholars 
for many years past. Also, being really of Asiatic 
origin, they are less unfamiliar in type than the Australian 
and Papuan tongues. To what extent the Melanesian 
languages owe such divergence as they exhibit from 
their ancestral Indonesian type to the infiiience of the 
racial peculiarities of the Negroid races on whom they 
have been imposed, and the characteristics of the Papuan 
languages that they have supplanted, is a question which 
does not fall within the .scope of the present work, but 
which I trust that Mr. Ray will .some day deal with. 
It is evident that in syntax tlie Melanesian sometimes 
represents a compromise Ix'tween the Indonesian and the 
Papuan. Thus, whereas adjectives u.sed attributively follow 
the substantive they (pialify, which is also the typical 
Malayo-Polynesian order, it appears that if the qualifying- 
word is itself a noun, there are ditferences in the 
Melanesian usage, which are difficult to explain. The 
typical Indonesian order, wherein the qualifying noun 
follows the qualified one, is the exception in the 
Melanesian of New Guinea and the usual order is the 
reverse of the Indonesian type. Again, in the use of the 
pronouns as possessives Melanesian draws a distinction 
between cases when they can be suffixed and others in 
which they are prefixed to the qualified noun : the 
suffixing is admitted only in a limited class of nouns. 
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and appears to imply a peculiarly close relation. Like- 
wise postpositions appear to be more usual than 
prepositions. Evidently the .syntax of Melanesia is 
a hybrid product. 

In the various sections of the work, as I have briefly 
enumerated them, there are many other matters of great 
interest, to dilate on which would take up more space than 
can be spared here. In the Melanesian section I would 
especially draw attention to a very valuable chapter on 
the numeral systems of the Melanesian languages (which 
in this department represent a marked advance on the 
Papuan stage of development). Even here there appear 
to be a few traceable instances of Papuan influence, in 
the shape of languages which possess no proper word for 
‘ four,’ and have to use either ‘ two and two ’ or ‘ many ’ ; 
showing that their numeral system formerly stopped at 
‘ three,’ at furthest. In the first section of the book 
I should have mentioned also the chapters on the Jargon 
English, Gestui-e Language, and Fire Signals of the Torres 
Straits islanders; with the exception of the first-named 
these are the work of some of Mr. Kay’s colleagues. 
The Jargon English is also based mainly on materials 
collected by Dr. Haddon, the leader of the expedition. It 
is a curious hybrid, throwing a somewhat peculiar light 
upon the language used by the European sailors and 
settlers from whom it was acquired, as well as on the 
mentality of the natives who have fashioned it into its 
present form. It is apparently obsolescent now. 

At the end of the work Mr. Ray briefly discusses and 
sums up the linguistic position of the different groups 
of languages that he has described. He rightly takes 
a firm stand against the rubbish that has hitherto been 
written as to the possible origin and affinities of the 
Australian languages. There would appear to be a sort 
of fatality dogging the efibrts of linguistic scholars in 
the southern hemisphere when they try to transcend 
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the mere collection and arrangement of actual concrete 
materials, and attempt to draw inference.s from the facts 
they have got together. Their want of any true scientific 
method leads them infallibly to the most impossible con- 
clusions. The results which they have arrived at, so far 
as the Australian languages are concerned, are, inter alia, 
(1) that they are related to the ‘African’ (though which 
of the several distinct African families of speech, is not 
quite clear) ; (2) that they are related to Polynesian, 
Melanesian, Dravidian, and Aryan ; (3) that they are 
related to Malay, with resemblances in Semitic. Mr. Raj' 
also mentions a fourth theory, put forward by a German 
scholar, which would connect tliem with Andamanese. 
A method which leads to these various and mutually 
inconsistent conclusions stands self-condemned. 

On the other hand, it may be questioned whether 
Mr. Ray does not insist a little too strictly on the necessity 
for an absolute identity in syntax as the only safe guide 
and sine qua non in establishing the connection of 
languages. Syntax is not an unchangeable constant in 
any family of languages, more especially when the influence 
of an alien tongue or a foreign race is brought into play : 
the differences between Indonesian and Melanesian syntax 
already’ referred to are a case in point. On Mr. Ray’s hard 
and fast principle, it is difficult to see how any relationship 
could be admitted between these two allied sub-families, 
or indeed, for the matter of that, between Hindustani and 
English : for in the test sentence selected by Mr. Ray 
himself, viz. “ What is your name ? ” the Hindu says, 
“ Yours what name is ? ” Here Mr. Ray’s principle would 
seem to be in need of some degree of qualification. Still, 
it is far better to have a principle that is somewhat too 
rigid in its application to some particular cases, than to be 
at the mercy of any chance resemblance of words, as the 
Australian and Polynesian etymologists commonly are. 
Mr. Ray’s brief summary of the position of these different 
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groups of languages is, at 1 x 113 ’ rate, a series of definite 
statements on the soundne.ss of which one can depend, not 
a string of unproved and uiiprovable nebulous hx’potheses, 
such as make up the bulk of what has been written on 
Australasian philological matters bx’ man}' otliers. 

In conclusion, one ina}’ contidentl}’ affirm that tlie work 
now under review is one on which eveiyone concerned 
xvith it is to be congratulated ; and not least, the students 
of language as a science, for not onl}' does it enlarge veiy 
considerabl}' the material of their studies, but it is in itself 
a model of the wa}’ in which such material should be 
arranged and handled. There are four useful maps. The 
one thing xvanting is an index. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

The second volume of this important contribution to 
hi.stoiy deals with a comparatively short period ; but it 
is a period in which stirring events were happening. We 
have several accounts of the capture of Fort St. George 
in 1746. But one and all are usefull}' supplemented by 
the daily jottings of the diarist at Pondicheriy. 

The expected arrival of a French fleet on the coast in 
1746, more powerful than the British s(|uadron already 
there, seems to have been the means of calling into 
existence the ambitious .scheme of conquest which Dupleix 
partly carried out. In March the outline of it was 
generally known to the natives along the whole coast ; 
and there xvas some consternation in consequence among 
the native merchants at Fort St. George. Ranga Pillai 
records the bazaar opinion at Pondicherry that fortune 
xvould change from the English to the French cause. 
He attributes the reason for this opinion to the knoxv- 
ledge that three misfortunes to the English had happened 
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together — (i) the death of the gallant Commodore Barnet, 
(ii) the wreck of an English ship, (iii) the imprisonment 
at Devikottai of an English commander and twelve sailors. 
By the simultaneous occurrence of these e\ ents they were 
persuaded that the goddess of Fortune had left Madras for 
Pondicherry. Dupleix took advantage of these rumours 
and pushed on his preparations for war, heartily assisted 
by Ranga Pillai and the native community, who had no 
doubt about the meaning of the omens. 

Dupleix ^Yas well supplied with information by his 
own spies and correspondents here and there ; and he 
was greatly helped in this matter by Ranga Pillai, who 
had his business agents at every important centre. By 
these means he was kept informed of the feelings and 
opinions of all the more important persons and com- 
munities round about. 

De la Bourdonnais with hi.s fleet of eight ships of war 
arrived at Pondicherry on the 8th July after an indecisive 
engagement with the English fleet of six ships under 
Commodore Peyton. Both fleets re(]uired a good deal 
of repair after the engagement. The failure to destroy 
the English fleet was only a small part of the trouble 
which waited on the Frencli admiral. He was the 
Commander -in -Chief of a gallant flgliting force. At 
Pondicherry he was treated as to honours and salutes 
on a par with a Deputy Governor. He had the orders 
of his King to destroy the English fleet ; and he brought 
orders to Dupleix to assi.st him in wliatever manner he 
iTspiired to accomplish this object. Dupleix, on the other 
hand, took upon himself to mark out for the admiral 
anotlier course of action, and instructed him to carry it 
out. The word jealousy has hitherto sufliced to explain 
the cause of disagreement of the two men. It was not 
entirely jealousy. The Admiral refused to recognize the 
assumed authority of the Governor and to go beyond 
his own instructions. There were strained relations ; and 
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the Governor confided to Ranga Pillai his intemperate 
opinion of the Admiral. Ranga Pillai fed the flame of 
ill-will by repeating to the Governor all the bazaar gossip 
he heard about the Admiral. He tickled his vanity by 

the most audacious flatteiy ; and impressed upon him 

that public opinion on the coast was in favour of his 
project of capturing Fort St. George. 

De la Bourdonnais decided at first to carry out the 
King’s instructions, and he embarked on the 3rd Augu.st 
with this intention. But it is certain that he had not 

made up his mind entirely. He sufiered Dupleix to 

load up store ships with military stores for land service, 
including every kind of siege requisite ; and he took 
these ships with him. Twenty days later he returned 
to Pondicherry, and permitted the embarkation of horses, 
soldiers, and more stores. During his absence Dupleix 
had loaded up a ship with ladders, spades, pickaxes, 
tents, and live stock. But the Admiral still hesitated. 
Dupleix ordered him to sail for Madras on the 24th 
August ; he refused. He had been long enough in the 
settlement to see that Dupleix was dominating his Council, 
and was in political matters acting without it. Dupleix 
sought an interview with the Admiral. The latter repeated 
what his orders were, and added, “ If you order me to 
attack Madras, I will do so , but I must have the written 
orders of your Council.” The Council was accordingly 
summoned ; but the membei-s declined all responsibility, 
as they had had no orders from their Company. For 
the time being the expedition was given up. 

The object of the visit of the French fleet to Madras on 
the last day of August has .some light thrown upon it by 
Ranga Pillai’s record. Without the consent of the Council 
De la Bourdonnais could not carry out Dupleix’s scheme of 
unprovoked attack. But it was possible to provoke an 
attack by sending his ships to be fired upon. And if this 
result luckily happened, he could attack the town on his 
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own account without any orders from Dupleix, and reap 
the benefit for liimself and those under his command. It 
did happen. The fleet arrived at Fort St. George, and 
fired a broadside at the “ Princess Mary ’ lying at anchor. 
The tire was returned by the ship and also by the Fort. 
That was all De la Bourdounais wanted. After a little 
more firing, in which little or no harm was done on either 
side, the French fleet retired and returned to Pondicherry. 

Ranga Pillai records that Dupleix paid a visit to De la 
Bourdounais, and returned out of temper and angry. No 
wonder ; the settlement of the matter was taken out of 
his hands and assumed by his rival. Three days later, on 
the 4th September, a remarkable conversation took place 
between Dupleix and the diarist, in which Dupleix 
denounced the Admiral without any official reserve as 
a petty-minded pauper, a tyrant, a dog, and so on. The 
Admiral’s opinion of Dupleix is not recorded. He simply 
ordered all the various stores and provisions to be embarked, 
and he sailed with the fleet on the 12th September to 
accomplish Dupleix’s purpose in his own way and for his 
own advantage. The Fort was taken. There was joy at 
Pondicherry. But De la Bourdonnais made his own terms 
with the English merchants, and would not allow the 
civilian nominees of Dupleix to have any share in the 
administration of affairs until he had secured the treasure 
and looted the wai-ehouses for the benefit of himself and 
his sailors. 

It is plain that the officers of his fleet did not understand 
which of the rivals was really acting in the name of 
the King whose commission they bore. When Dupleix’s 
nominees attempted on the 2nd October to assert them- 
selves by calling upon De la Bourdonnais to take the oath 
of allegiance, the naval officers remained silent ; and the 
civilians enjoyed a short triumph. But as soon as it was 
made clear to them that the King had g-iven the Admiral 
discretionary power in the conduct of the war, and had 
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directed Dupleix to keep him supplied with everything he 
required, they understood that the cause of the Admiral 
was the cause of the King ; and they sided with him in 
destroying the brief authority of the Pondicherry civilians, 
and in assisting De la Bourdonnais to do as he pleased. 
His pleasure was to get as much as he could out of the 
venture, and to exclude Dupleix from a share in it. He left 
the administrative power in the hands of Governor Morse. 
He embarked the Pondicherry soldiers and sepoys, and 
garrisoned Fort St. George with his own men. Messengers 
from Dupleix were told to mind their own business, and 
his letters were left unanswered. 

All this time, however, the Admiral was not without 
misgivings as to his attitude towards Dupleix. He was 
uncertain as to the extent and nature of his political 
authority. In this state of vacillation an incident of not 
much importance cau.sed him to reverse his policy on the 
12th October. It came to his knowledge that one or 
more of the English merchants had buried a portion of 
their treasure. He summoned Governor Morse and the 
other Englishmen to his presence ; reproached them for 
deceiving him ; tore up the agreement he had made 
with them ; placed them in confinement ; landed the 
Pondicherry troops to garrison the Fort, and embarked 
his own men. He then wrote to Dupleix, “ Please send 
officials to take charge.” On the Idth he Avrote, “ I have 
restored Madras to tlie English.” On the 14tli he Avrote. 
“ I haA'e neither placed it in ciiarge of tlie Pondicherry 
ofRcials nor restored it : I am undecided Avhat to do.” 
Ranga Pillai commented in his diary upon his indecision: 
“ His AA'ays are like those of natiA es and Mahommedans 
. . . it seems probable that he Avill get into difficulties.” 

On the 13 th and 14th October a A'iolent CA’clone 
destroyed a portion of the French s(piadr(jn, and 
.severely damaged the remainder. A great deal of the 
treasure Avas lost. The ships that Avero not Avrecked put 
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to sea for safety, leaving the Pondicherry troops and 
the Admiral in possession of the Fort and the town. 
Ranga Pillai recorded in his diary his satisfaction at the 
Admiral's discomtitui'e ; he looked upon the storm as 
the vengeance of the god.s upon an opponent of his master. 

The portrait of Dupleix in thi.s diary is microscopic. 
Ranga Pillai was sufficiently slirewd to recognize his 
good and had qualities, and lie records them in the 
most simple waj'. He shows us Dupleix in his various 
moods and in the midst of his various intrigues as 
that distinguished Governor never intended himself to 
be known. 

As for Ranga Pillai himself, he preferred his inde- 
pendence to being the Governor's dubash ; but he served 
his master as if he were dubash, prime minister, private 
secretary, and intelligence officer all in one. On the 
other hand, without the Governor's knowledge, he had 
the contidence of his writers and interpreters ; whether 
they were in his pay <.>r not does not appear ; but he 
certainly knew the contents of all letters and documents 
which passed through their hands before the close of the 
day of their arrii al or dispatch. Although he was such 
a devoted admirer of his chief, the French Governor did 
not tru.st him entirely ; .sometimes bis plain speaking 
amounted to rudene.ss ; but when Fort ,St. George was 
taken he showed his appreciation by promising to give 
him anything be liked to ask. The disinterested character 
of Ranga Pillai is seen in the recpiests he made. He 
a.sked for nothing for himself, but (1) for the release of 
all prisoners and debtors, ( 2 ) for a reduction in the hxed 
price of tobacco and betel leaf, and (3) that .some dismissed 
subordinates should be reinstated in the tlovernment 
service. 

The diary makes it quite clear that there were traitors 
to the English cause both at Mylapore and Fort St. George. 
The .stoiy of the French sergeant at the Fort, of the 
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cateeliist and prie-st at Mylapore, and of the letters which 
Madame Frances Barueval wrote to her stepfather, the 
French Governor, make it plain that the English suspicions, 
from which the Roman Catholic.s suffered subsequently so 
much, were justitied, though they could not at the time 
be fully proved. 

Sir Frederick Price and the Superintendent of the 
Records at Fort St. George are to be congratulated on 
the completion of the volume. There are a few printer’s 
errors, but these ai-e so obvious that they will cause no 
difficulty. One would be glad to know exactly what 
terms Ranga Pillai used when referring to the different 
settlements on the coast. He is made in the translation 
to use the term Madras, for instance. AVhat word did 
he actually use ? ‘Priest’ is not an accurate translation of 
the word ‘guru.’ The unidentified place Sirppai (p. 308) 
is probably Tirupatti. 

A Short History of Indian Literature. By 
E. Horrwitz. London : Fisher Unwin, 1907. 

It is a little difficult to see exactly for what class of 
readers is intended Mr. Horrwitz’s Short History of 
Indian Liteixiture. It can hardly be said that popular 
expositions of that literature are wanting when there are 
avTiilable Mr. R. AV. Frazer’s Literary History of India and 
Professor Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature, and, although 
there may be room in England for a less scientific work 
on the lines of Profe.ssor Oldeuherg’s Litteratur des alien 
Indien, the author hardly brings to his work that 
commanding grasp of principle which renders Professor 
Gldenberg's popular .sketch of value even to scholars. 
It is, too, unfortunate, in view of the brief compass of 
the work, that so much space should be assigned to 
comparative etymologies, some of which (e.g. that of 
avatar, p. 101) are not even accurate. 
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We doubt also ^Ylletllel• it is really wise to exaggerate 
the absolute value of Indian literature. In doing .so 
Mr. Horrwitz has indeed the example of Professor Rhys 
Davids, who, in his preface (p. xvii), tells us that the 
tirst attempts of the Indian intellect at the investigation 
of medicine, astronomy, philology, geometry, and law, 
were “ all of a high degree of excellence,” but he goes 
beyond what Professor Rhys Davids would probably 
accept when he says (p. 52) that “ in depth of thought 
and soundness of argument ” ^iahkara’s Bhasya “ ranks 
by the side of Kant’s famous critiques.” We need not 
be Kantians, nor need we underestimate the value of the 
Vedanta — which we are glad to see Mr. Horrwitz prefer 
to Buddhism (p. 92) — to say that such a comparison is 
quite misleading. Nor is a History of Literature quite 
the place for an expression of opinion (p. 58) from which 
it would seem that the author really believes that political 
disaftection in India is due to missionary teaching, and 
that technical education and Vedantism are the best hopes 
for Indian progress. We fear that a true Yedantin would 
hardly di.sturb himself much for the furtherance of such 
education. 

The author of a Short Hi.story must, of course, be allowed 
to select the views he regards as most probable, but 
Mr. Horrwitz hardly seems to us always happy in his 
choice. We are by no means as sure as he is that “ none 
of the epical or legal literature of the Hindus was 
composed before Buddha” (p. 11), and we do feel pretty 
confident that Kalidasa^ was not the friend of Yikrama, 
a Yallabhi, in the tirst half of the sixth century (p. 98), 

^ See 1901, .>79. The results of the researches of 

Professor Biihler and of Professor Kielhorn (whose death deprives us 
of one of the greatest of Sanskrit scholars) are not affected by later 
work (e.g., J.JLA.S., 1903, ]>, 1S6 ; 1904, p. 100). It is impossible 
to doubt that Vatsabhatti (a.d. 4"-) knew the Meghaduta and 
Rtusanihara, and for reasons given by Buhler that Kalidasa was not 
a contemporary of Vatsabhatti. 
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and that, whatever Harsa was, he was noi a successor of 
Vikraina and a '■ devout Buddhi.st.” Xor would we regard 
the Raghuvamsa as a happy mingling of philosophic 
reflection with descriptive verse in the manner of 
Wordsworth (p. 129). We would hesitate to ascribe much 
literary merit to Bana's Harsacarita, and it is as certain 
as anything of the sort can be that he did not write the 
Ratnavali (p. 187), though no doubt in this, as in his 
view that Laiika in the Ramayana is Ceylon (p. 31), 
3Ir. Horrwitz can cite authority in suppoi t of his opinion. 

We have oftered these criticisms because we gather that 
Mr. Horrwitz proposes to make further attempts to present 
Indian literature in popular guise, and we consider that 
such attempts are of value so long as a high standard 
of accuracy is maintained, and some due proportion 
observed in the evaluation of the works treated of. 

A. BEREIED.tLE KeiTH. 


ChRONICLE.S COXCERNIXCi E.tRLY B.ABYLOXIAX KiXUS. 
Edited by L. W. Kixir, M.A., F.S.A., etc. Two 
vols,, small Svo. London: Luzac X Co., 1!)07. 

Though not one of the surprises of Assju'iology (^for 
the discovery of such documents as form the subject of 
this work is always to be expected), the inscriptions 
presented to the world tlierein are sufliciently noteworthv. 
They go back as far as the time of Sargou of Agade, 
and treat of esent.s as late as the sto'eiLtli centuiY' Be 
Several (A tlie documimts — the Omens of tlie time of 
Saigon of Agade and Xaram->Sin. the Dimastic Chronicle, 
and the Legend of Sargon — were known before, but have 
been repeated here ap 2 )arently for tlie sake of completeness, 
and because of the bearing which they have on the new 
texts published. 
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From tlie Chronicle referring to Sargon of Agade we 
now know that those As,sYriologists were ricdit who denied 
that there was anj^ statement that he had crossed the 
Mediterranean to Cyprus — there i.s a mi.stake in the tablet 
of omens based on the history of his reign — it was the 
Eastern Sea (the Persian Gulf), not the Western Sea, 
which he crossed. XeYertheless, Sargou's authority on 
the Mediterranean coa.sts seems to have been ^'ery real, 
and he set up images of himself there. After treating 
of the reign of Sargon. the text .speaks of Dungi, son of 
Sur-Engur, who seems to have spoiled Babylon and its 
great temple, E-sagila, thus bringing upon himself the 
di.spleasure of Bel (Merodach). The next paragraph 
relates that king Ura-imitti set Bel-ibni (Professor Clay 
would naturally read Ellila-ibni) on the throne, “ that 
(the dynasty) might not come to an end," giving rise, as 
the author points out, to the story in Agathias concerning 
Beleous and Beletaras. This tradition is well discussed 
in the tirst volume of the Avork now under review. 

The second chronicle, which i.s a continuation of the tirst, 
overlaps it somewhat, and after repeating the history of 
Ura-imitti and Bel-ibni, .speaks of the reign of Hammurabi, 
and his struggle with Rim-Sin, king of Larsa, and also 
of Ur, Avhose cities he captured. This probably refers 
to what took place either in the 8th or the 31st year of 
Hammurabi’s reign, when attacks, apparently on Emutbalu, 
Rim-Sin’s domain, Avere made. On the tirst occasion the 
king of Larsa Avould seem to liaA'e escaped, to be captured 
later by Samsu-iluna, Hammurabi’s son. From the Avay 
in Avhich Rim-Sin is Avrittcn, it is clear that he is not 
identical Avith Arioch, as this name probably means 
‘ Servant of the 3Ioon-god.’ AA'hilst the former signities 
‘ Sin’s Avild bull.’ This being the case, the probability 
is that Rim-Sin, as Thui'eau-Uangin suggests, Avas Arioch’s 
(Eri-Aku’s) brother. 

Another important point reA’ealed by these tablets is that 
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the ‘ Dynasty of Uru-azaga,’ ^ Avhicli in the chronological 
list of Babylonian kings iminediatel}’ follov’s the Dynast}’ 
of Babylon, that to which Hammurabi belonged, is in 
part contemporary with it. This naturally brings down 
the period of Hammurabi’s dynasty by about 118 years, 
and makes the high date attributed by Xabonidus to 
Sargon of Agade still more improbable than it has been 
held to be. Whether the position of the paragraph 
referring to Dungi, which is immediately after those 
referring to Sargon, shows that Dungi was one of 
Sargon’s immediate successors, is uncertain, notwith- 
standing that it accords with the indications of the 
city-deposits at Niffer. Further light is needed on this 
question, and will doubtless be forthcoming sooner or 
later. The volumes are a most valuable contribution to 
the history and chronology of Babylonia and Assyria. 

T. G. Pinches. 


MiTTEILUNGEN her DeUTSCHEN ORIENT-GE,SELLSCH.\rT 
zu Berlin. Vorlaufige Nachrichten liber die Aus- 
orabuno-en in Boghaz-kdi im Sommer 1907. 1. Die 

Tontafelfunde. Ton Hugo Winckler. No. 35, 
December, 1907. 

The activity of Germany in the matter of Oriental 
excavation is beyond all praise, and will bring to her 
lasting honour, not only on account of the results, but 
also for the thorough and scientific way in which the work 
is carried on. The excavations at Boghaz-kbi began where 
frao-ments of tablets had ali'eady been found, namely, on 
the declivity of the hill at Boytik-kale, and the fragments 
increased in size as the explorers went higher, until the 
large tablets were in places complete. They are evidently 


Otherwi.se ‘ the dynasty of the land of the sea. ’ 
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a portion of the royal archives. Another mass of records 
was found at the foot of the liill, by the ruins of the 
temple. It was in the upper find that the Babylonian 
version of the treaty between Eame.ses II and the Hittite 
king in Babjdonian script and language, was 

found, and from the records discovered it is now clear that, 
as in the case of Assyria, citj’ and country bore the same 
name — it was the city Hatta in the land Hattu. The 
founder of the dynasty was Sithbiluliuma (the name read 
SapalidiL in the Egyptian contract of Raineses). He was 
apparently a conqueror, whose overlordship the state of 
Mitanni acknowledged. After an interval, during which 
his son Aranda reigned, another .son, Muvsil, the Maurasar 
of Egyptologists, came to the throne. There seems to be 
among the records a kind of chronicle of his reign, and 
a whole row of unknown regions are mentioned. After 
this ruler came Mutallu. who was .succeeded by HattnSil, 
the well-known Chetusar of Egyptology. His queen was 
Ptuluhipa, and their .son DudhuUa (a name which recalls 
the Tidal of the 14th chapter of Genesis, and the Tudlinla 
of the tablets which apparently refer to Chedorlaomer and 
his allie.s). Manj" historical details are outlined in the 
numerous tablets belonging to his reign, and one fragment 
is part of a letter from Katahnaii-Targvy, liis Babylonian 
contemporary, or, as he calls him, his ‘ brother.’ Professor 
Winckler quotes a considerable portion of a lone- letter 
concerning the relations between Hattu and Babylonia, 
complaining of the misrepresentations of Itti-Mardnl-- 
balatu, the Babylonian representative. One of the letters 
refers to the alliance between the Hittites and Egypt, and 
has a paragraph concerning the mischief caused by a certain 
Banti-Sinni, against whom the Babylonian king is invited 
to come and take legal action. 

It would take up too much .space, however, to go 
over all the points of this interesting communication, 
which is the forerunner of others still more important 
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to come. Other texts enable us to understand many 
tilings which before were either doubtful or incompre- 
hensible. The Af-iyn-s-people of the Tell-el-Amarna letters 
are now shown to be the same as the Hahlri, and their 
comparison with the Hebrews is thereby strengthened, 
though ill that case it is probable that they were not 
the Hebrews who came out of Egypt, but kindred tribes 
who remained in the country. References to a phy.siciaii 
and an incantation-maker show that these officials were 
sometimes exchanged. Impressions of a royal seal, with 
a Hittite and a cuneiform inscription, will probablj' prove 
to be of importance for the interpretation of the Hittite 
liieroglyphic characters. Unfortunately, the Hittite text 
is mutilated, but the latter reads as follows ; — 

“ [Se]al of the edict of Arnminta, the great king, son 
of Dii[dhalia], 

[S]eal of the lady ToAi'uMi-V., the lady 2Ii.i-ni-JDan, 
the great queen, 

. . . ?, daughter of Ditclhali[a].” 

Professor Wiuckler states that Hudhalia’s wife was 
also his sister, giving a further example of sister-marriage 
in the royal house, which, as with the Pharaohs, had 
probably a mythological and religious origin. Like the 
Pharaoh and the Inca, the king of Hatti was also ‘ the 
Sun,’ showing in \\diat lines the thoughts — and the 
conceit — of kings ran in those distant lauds in ancient 
times. This is reflected in the very interesting translation 
of the treaty between Siobhiluli.nma and ArUdanui, king 
of Harri, in which the former is designated ‘ the Sun.’ 

Numerous, too, are the references bearing upon the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets, throwing much light upon the 
time to which they belong, and showing that (at 
least in a few cases) what was thought to be due to 
Egyptian influence is in reality due to the influence 
of the Hittites. Important information concernino' the 
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mythology may also be expected, as is shown by the 
occurrence of the names of Mithras and Yaruna. Twelve 
process-blocks reproduce pictures of antiquities and remains 
of buildings, all likewise of considerable interest. 

Professor Hugo Winckler and the Deutsch Orient- 
(iesellschaft are greatly to be congratulated on the 
success of their work at Boghaz-kbi. 

T. G. PiNCHE.S. 


Seltexe As.syrische Ideograibie, gesannnelt von Bre^no 
Meis.sxer. Lieferungen I-IV. pp. 320 4to. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1906-7. 

This is a very useful continuation of Professor R. E. 
Brlinnow’s Class'tjieil L>i<t of sim/)le and aom 2 }ound 
Cuneiform Ideoi.jraphs, and contains, as far as published, 
5,543 entries, dealing with 370 characters, some of which 
appear in a classified list for the first time. Though less 
elaborate in its .system than the pioneer work of Brtinnow, 
it is nevertheless exceedingly important, as it brings 
together groups from very varied publications, in which 
they were practically buried. Among Dr. Meissner’s 
successful restorations may be mentioned Cuneiform Texts 
from Babylonian Tablets, pt. xi, pi. 15, lines 37, 38 : 

gansis j etutu™, gloom, 

gan.sis | t^yytf^^^y ' iklitu”, darkness. 

Also there is no doiibt that he is right in restoring ttS 
in part xii, pi. 18, of the same publication, col. 1, where he 
correctly reads birlcu in.stead of hirSu and restores remu. 
Interestiiiu- is his suggestion that the Semitic readiny: of 
•“Hh >J!jry 'i{^’"yyy Midkatu, probably the name of 

the (jueen of heaven. C=>-<y<, megidda, Sem. sahitum, 
‘ wild sow,’ appears for the first time in a classified list. 


J.K.A.S. 1908. 


38 
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and he has very acutely .suo-o-ested that tlie mutilated 
non-Semitic value of in Cuneiform Tiwts, pt. xii. 

pi. 18, may he de-el-hi. All these I had independently 
noted as possible from the traces. Full use has been made 
of the lists published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which are thus made more accessible to students. 

To tind fault with such a useful book would he an 
ungrateful task, and I confine nivself therefore to indicatino- 
one or two additions from mj' notes. For I ha%'e 

also the Sumerian value of gli-nu as a synonym (in all 
probability) of tf, nuru, ‘light’; and the same for 

the first character written vertically, with the addition of 

T 

a sign like qa, making the group ^ Cuneiform 

Texts, pt. xii, pi. 31, fragment 38885, rev., the character 
explained in lines 7 and 8 seems to be and in that 

case the Sumerian values given are probably <^, lu-u, 
and ^y ^ty*-, lu-id, with the first character in each case 
written as In the case of -i!:y I copied, as the 

Sumerian value, ^ bi-ih, instead of J;iy ][]y, du-ur, 
and revision rather confirmed this reading, but it must be 
admitted that I do not feel any confidence in it. Instead 
of i-ET tm y (2940-1), my copy has ^£f^y. which is supported 
by the Semitic meaning qarnu, ' horned.’ Also, I have 
noted that the Sumerian pronunciation of i'"> U^bja , 

the dialectic form being 5iT -i<j -m ma-rd-gcf. Though 
the meanings of the words are not given, the work is of 
considerable value to the specialist, who hardly needs 
them. For an autographed book, it is exceedingly well 
written, and leaves nothing to be desired as to the method 
of production — typography alone could surpass it. 


T. G. PiXCHES. 
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Bodhicaeyavatara. Introduction a la pratique des futurs 
Bouddhas ; poeme de Jiautideva. Traduit du Sanscrit 
et annote par Louis de la Vallee Poussiy, Professor 
de Sanscrit et Grammaire comparee a lUniYersite de 
Gand. Paris Librairie Bloudet 1907. 

While engaged in editing the Bodhicart^avatara, with 
the coinmentaiy of Prajnakaramati, for the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Professor Louis de la Vallee Poussin has found 
time to prepare a French translation of this justly 
celebrated tvork, which has been compared by Professor 
Barth to the Imitation. It is well known that Professor 
Poussin has written much on the Mahayana school of 
Buddhism, and he seems to take special interest in the 
doctrines of the Madhyamikas, tlie followers of the 
Via Media, who are characterized by Professor Kern as 
“ complete Nihilists," though he considers that “ their 
system is the legitimate outcome of the principles under- 
lying ancient Buddhism, and in so far they are entitled 
to the glory of being more orthodox than the orthodox.” 
He holds that their Nihilism is an adaptation of the 
scholastic Vedanta. Indeed, the Vedantists have been 
styled by their philosophical opponents crypto-Buddhists, 
so great is the resemblance between the systems to 
Indian eyes. Like the Vedantists, the Madhyamikas 
recognise two kinds of truth, a higher truth intended 
for philosophers, according to which the phenomenal 
world is a mere illu-sion, and a lower form of truth, 
intended, apparently, to meet the requirements of practical 
men of the world. In fact, as Profe.ssor Kern says, “ the 
second kind of truth is no truth at all.” One is, perhaps, 
inclined to expect that with philosophers holding these 
tenets, the moral virtues will assume the position of 
‘ sky-flowers.’ But this is by no means the case. 

Professor Poussin shows from his text that those who 
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take the vow to become Buddhas for the good of the 
world are bound to be compassionate saints, eager to 
practise charity, to acquire wisdom, and even to suffer 
mai'tyrdom, in order to benefit their fellow-creatures. 
But they are not required to carry self-sacrifice to 
absurd lengths. Even with regard to the much despised 
body, a certain amount of common-sense seems to have 
characterized the ascetics of the Great Vehicle. The 
body should be a ship, coming and going as its possessor- 
wishes ; take care that your body be under control, in 
order that you maj" save creatures.” The body, in fact, 
is to be treated as a servant ; it is to be paid its wages 
and nothing more. But it is to be cared for as a useful 
instrument. One must not sacrifice it for any one who 
is not as charitable as oneself, otherwise the acquisition 
of Bodhi for the good of all creatures may be impeded. 
It would appear that some of the fantastic instances of 
self-sacrifice that we read of in the Pali Jatakas would 
not have met with the approval of Santideva. 

As is well known, the Bodhicaryavatara is divided 
into ten chapters. The tenth chapter has not been 
translated by Professor Poussin, as it has little interest 
from a philosophical point of view, being principally 
remarkable for invocations to Vajrapani, Manjughosa, 
and Manjusri. 

The first chapter is entitled “ The commendation of 
the Bodhicitta,” i.e., of the determination to become 
a Buddha for the welfare of all creatures. The second 
chapter, though entitled “ Confe.ssion of sins” 

(lesanCi), deals also with the ritual cult {paja) of the 
Buddhas, the good law, and the sons of the Buddhas, 
viz., Avalokita, Mahjusri, and all other great Bodhisattvas 
that form the holy community. It is noteworthy that 
the Buddhas are to be worshipped with flowers, garments, 
perfumes, incense, lamps, and umbrellas, just as if they 
were deities. The third chapter deals with the subject 
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of the assuming of the vow to become a Buddha. It 
contain.s, inter alia, directions for prayers to the Buddhas, 
in order that they maj" preach the law, and retard their 
nirvana. The fourth chapter treats of avoidance of 
distraction {(ipramada), in the vow to become a Buddha. 
The difficulty of obtaining birth in the human race, and 
the importance of making the most of it, a commonplace 
of Buddhist, as also of Jain philosophy, is insisted upon 
at considerable length. The fifth chapter is entitled 
“ The keeping of control, ’ and deals with morality and 
the observance of disciplinary rules. It is worthy of 
note that the Bodhisattva is directed to show the same 
respect for the law of the Little as of the Great A'ehicle. 
The sixth chapter treats of the virtue of patience, and 
recommends the restraint of anger by arguments, which 
resemble very nearly those used by the Stoics, and which, 
no doubt, proN’e equally efficacious. The seventh chapter 
inculcates the virtue of manly force, or energy in pursuit 
of good, condemning the vice of ‘ accidie,’ as well as all 
attachment to pleasure, and commending legitimate pride 
and a buoyant self-confidence as accessories of energy. 
The eighth chapter is devoted to the virtue of meditation 
{dhyana). Here tiautideva does not dwell on the ecstasies, 
which form a part of the ordinary Buddhist equipment, 
but turns his attention rather to the moral benefits of 
contemplation. He explains how the believer, calm and 
concentrated, sustained by the ideal at which he aims, 
and the virtuous habits already rooted in his nature, 
can persuade himself of the non-existence of what is 
called ‘ Self.’ From that it is an easy step to making 
no distinction betM'een oneself and one’s neighbour 
{pardtmasumatd). Then by a more noble effort one 
is enabled to substitute one’s neighbour for oneself 
{'pardtmuparivurtana)', to treat one’s neighbour as one 
is, unfortunately, accu.stomed to treat oneself, and vice 
versa. Cultivated in this spirit all the virtues, charity 
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and the others, will be ea.sy : they will be pure and free 
from vanitj% for “ having- adopted my neighbour as mj'self, 
how can I be proud of my charitj' or my patience, how 
can I desire or expect any pensonal advantage from acts 
which I must henceforth consider egoistical and not 
meritorious?” In this part of his subject .Santideva 
displays a considerable amount of humour. He even 
attains to a high flight of poetry in passages in which 
he paints in vivid colours the delights of retreats in the 
solitudes of the forest or the mountain. His descriptions 
remind one of some of tlie mo.st impassioned .stanzas in 
the Vairagya Sataka of Bhartrihari. Of course, ive do 
not escape the inevitable Asubhabhavand, a line of 
thought which seems to have fascinated the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, but is not in accordance with modern 
canons of taste in the West. 

But, after all, the moral virtues, charity, patience, etc., 
are, in the system of Santideva, merely a preparation for 
science, which his, in his conception, much the same as 
nescience. “Real truth is the suppression of the obscurity 
produced by the knowable.” In this part of his work 
iSantideva defends the doctrine of sdnyatd against the 
Yogacaras, another sect of follower-s of the Great Vehicle, 
who affirmed the existence of thought only, and also 
against the adherents of the Little Vehicle, as well as 
again, st the followers of the Sankhya and Xaiyayika 
sj^stems. 

This chapter is, undoubtedly, the most difficult in the 
whole book, and Professor Pou.ssin, who has, as a rule, 
taken care in his translation of this poem to distinguish 
by brackets the text of Shutideva from the explanations 
of Prajhakaramati, has found himself compelled occa.sionally 
in this chapter to fuse text and commentary together. He 
has certainly succeeded in rendering this darkest corner 
of the Madhyamika abyss as intelligible as in the nature 
of things it is possible for it to be. The dialectic of the 
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chapter is subtle, but wearisome, and I venture to say, 
to a Western mind, unconvincing. We are told that 
meditation on the Intinite Void is the only road to true 
emancipation from sin and sorrow, but at the same time 
we are warned not to tix our minds too intently on 
vacuity, lest we should be led insensibly to attribute 
to it a kind of objective existence. No negation is 
possible without implying a possible atSrmation, and 
therefore even negation is dangerous. The following 
extract from Professor Poussin’s translation sums up 
the Madhyamika confession of faith in uncompromising 
language : “ Done il n’y a jamais ni aneantissement, ni 
existence : tout cet uuivers est exempt de naissance 
comme de destruction : les destinees successives des 
creatures sont [illusoires] comme des reves, vides comme 
la tige du bananier. II n’y a aucune difference reelle 
entre les creatures delivrees et celles qui transmigrent. 
Les choses sont vides : rien ne pent etre acquis ou 
derobe, personue ne pent etre lionore ou meprise par 
qui que ce soit ; plaisir, souffrance, agreable, d^sagr4able 
sont de vaines fictions, et on a beau chercher la convoitise, 
on ne trouve nulle part la convoitise.” 

It is difficult to understand why, on the supposition 
of universal vacuity, Santideva should think it worth 
his while to frighten sinners with the messengers of 
Yama and the hell Avici. This contradiction seems to 
run through all the book, and to bo intended by the 
author. No doubt he is at one time speaking from the 
point of view of scuiivriti, and at another of paramariha. 
But whatever may be thought of the metaphysical theories 
of the ninth chapter, it may safelj'^ be asserted that the 
moral reflections of the first eight chapters, though from 
the point of view of the orthodox iladhyamika they 
may be ancillaiy to the great doctrine of Prajna, will 
constitute for the European reader the principal charm 
of the Bodhicaryavatara. 
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I see no reason whj' the book should not have an 
attraction for Eur-opean readers, and find “ fit audience 
though few.” Undoubtedl}'^ it .smacks of the Porch 
rather than of the Garden. Tlie following passage has 
the true Stoic ring about it : “ Oil trouver assez de cuir 
pour recouvrir toute la terre, ses epines et ses asperites ? 
un simple soulier de cuir et toute la terre est couverte. [De 
meme pour la vertu de force :] est-il en mon pouvoir de 
tenir en respect le monde exterieur ? je retiendrai ma 
propre pensee, le reste importe peu.” With this might 
be compared the following saying of Marcus Aurelius : 
“ It is in our power to have no opinion about a thing, 
and not to be distracted in our soul, for things themselves 
have no power to form our judgements.” In other words, 
a-w^eiv TO /caTaXrjTTTiKov. 

The enlarged spirit of philanthropy which characterized 
the Roman emperor finds a pai-allel in this reflection : 
“ L’homme aime ses pieds et ses mains parce qu’ils sont 
les membres du corps ; les etres vivants ont droit a la 
meme aflection parce qu’ils sont les membres du monde 
des vivants.” So we read in the Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius : “ My city and my country, so far as I am 

Antonius, is Rome, but so far as I am a man, it is the 
world. The things which are useful to these cities are 
alone useful to me.” 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations, especially as 
the resemblance which I imagine myself to have detected 
is more apparent in the spirit than in the letter, but 
I cannot help thinking that, if Matthew Arnold had 
known of Hantideva, he would have found as much good to 
say of him as he did of his Roman counterpart. Stranoe 
to say, the Roman Stoic felt the same longing to retire 
into forests and mountains as Santideva felt, but he kept 
it severel}" under control. 

Prof. Poussin s translation seein.s, so far as a foreigner 
can judge, spirited and forcible, without straying too far 
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from tlie orioiual text. The following passage seems to 
be rather puzzling : “ Xou.s .sonimes comme les poissons 

que [les Orieiitaux] gardent vivants [pour s’eu nourrir]. 
The natural sense of this passage from the European 
point of view would, I submit, be that the Eastern 
nations keep hsh in virarkt for the purposes of the 
table. The custom was not unknown in England in the 
days of Chaucer, for we read of the Franklin that — 

“ Fill many a fat partrieh hadde he in mewe, 

And many a brem and many a luce in stewe.” 

But I should rather interpret the passage in Prajiiakara- 
mati’s commentary as applying to the inhabitants of the 
East of India. However, jjerhaps the French expression 
does not necessarily bear the meaning that I have 
assigned to it. 

In considering Professor Poussin’s translation, one must 
not leave out of sight the Introduction and the Preliminary 
Notes pi-etixed to all the chapters. They are calculated to 
put the reader in the best possible jjosition for judging of 
the merits of the author. The footnotes elucidate difficult 
points, and those who are able to understand Tibetan 
will, no doubt, profit by the (piotations from tlie Tibetan 
version of this philosophical poem. 

iSantideva has been fortunate in meeting with so 
sjunpathetic an interpreter, and those of us who try to 
penetrate into the arcana of Hahilyana philosophy may 
esteem ourselves ecpially fortunate in finding a guide who 
is so thoroughly at home in the subject. 

G. H. T. 


Patisambhidamagga. Vol. II. Edited by Arnold C. 
Taylor, M.A. Pali Text Society, 1907. 

It is but two years since Mr. Arnold Taylor completed 
the first half of the English vrlUio princeps of this work, 
collating the Siamese edition with Sinhalese and Mandalay 
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5ISS. A second Sinhalese palm-leaf 3IS. added to his 
collation for this, the reinainiiiH' half of the work, enhances 
the valne of his results in view of the absence of any 
authorized printed edition existing in the viharas of 
Ceylon. It is to be regretted that he laboured without 
the assistance of the tine Rangoon edition of the Tipitaka. 
This second volume is longer by one-tifth than the first, 
and contains also an index of proper names and one of 
gathas. Stealing time to do this labour of love entirely 
from holidays and leisure moments, the editor was unable 
to supply an index of words and subjects ; but this, there 
is every reason to hope, will be made good by Miss Mabel 
Hunt in the forthcoming P.T.S. Journal for the current year. 

The Patisambhidamagga, as I have already suggested 
in this Journal, should prove, on competent and matured 
investigation, of no small signiricance for interpreting the 
history of the Canon. This opinion is confirmed by even 
the superficial survey, which is all I have as yet been 
able to take of the second volume. We know that, with 
respect to the whole of the Khuddaka, or miscellaneous 
Nikaya, “ Buddhists themselves, from the very earliest 
times, have been divided in opinion about it : some of 
them considering it as an appendix to .the Sutta Pitaka, 
some of them considering it as an appendix to the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka.” ^ And as om* turns the pages of 
this volume, now the former conclusion seems the more 
plausible, now the latter. The following observations 
will illustrate this vacillating impression. 

The method and scope of the work are consistently 
maintained throughout. M'e have presented a sort of 
anthology of homiletic analyses of ethical doctrine and 
of ethical consciousness. Xow it is Vnnokl'lia. (deliverance, 
release) which is the theme, now it is the first term of 


^ RliV'' Davids., Auif-ncft/t Z,t.cfurt^, p. 6o. 
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the Four Sublime States or Moods (ap'pama h nuyo, hrahmi- 
vUiurd), now again it is some passage occurring in the 
Four Nikayas, not given as a quotation like those from 
the Parayanavagga in the Samyutta Xikaj'a (e.g. ii, 47), 
but ^^’ith all the air of an original record. Thus we hud 
passages from Digha, ii, 33, 35 ; Samyutta, ii, 36 ; hi, 27 ; 
iv, 54; V, 46, 70-2, 246, etc., followed by brief disquisitions, 
aiiah’zing, classifying, elaborating. Again, in vol. i, the 
subject of Anilpana-sati, or regulation of the flow of 
consciousness in connection with regulated respiration, 
associated more usually with Yoga than with Buddhism, 
is fully dealt with. In the Dhammasangani, where we 
should have expected to find such a subject, there is no 
mention of it. Once more, where the exegetical Com- 
mentaries, interwoven with the text both of our present 
work and of the Vibhanga, happen to coincide as to 
subject, the two Commentaries do not repeat each other. 
For instance, when the Four Satipatthanas are the 
subject, the Patisambhida makes M’ay, as it were, for 
the Vibhanga, commenting only on the word hhdvand, 
for hliCireti, which is not commented on by the Vibhanga. 
Or it can be taken the other way ; the Vibhanga 
supplements the more numerous omissions in the Pati- 
sambhida Commentary. Yet another curious feature is 
that the Patisambhida, in elaboration and amplification 
of the simple and briefer categories of the great Nikayas, 
goes in places hcyoiid the Abhidhamma book.s. Take, for 
instance, the ten moral haldni or powers, instead of the 
seven of the Dhammasangani ; and the elaboration of 
iddlii, beyond the four pCnlCin 'i, into ten modes, only met 
with till now in Buddhaghosa (Ash 91). The Bmlima- 
I'ihdva of Love or Caritas, again, is elaborated into that 
more general and more specialized projection of the 
emotion which in a Jataka Atthakatha (ii. 61: Araka- 
Jataka), and in the Nidana-katha (Jilt, i, <S0, SI), appears 
as anodismltii and vdifimlM — the reading here being 
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anodhiso and odhiso. Again, the cultivation of an 
infinite catholicity of benevolent sentiiuent by a .sort of 
geographical distribution pre.scribed in the Xikayas — 
the disa pharuna, or ,sutlu.sion in turn of each quarter 
of the horizon and beyond, with overflowing good will 
— is here elaborated into a tenfold orientation, such as we 
meet with in the Sinhalese work entitled by the editor 
The YogCiva.coixrs 2Iiniiial (^jp. 72, 76; edited by Rhys 
Davids, P.T.S. 1896). 

Once more, there are terms in the volume which bring 
us alongside of the Pattlmna, such as soliajdia-, ahiia- 
mahha-, nissa.ya-, sampuyutto-, vlppayuH(A~puccnyn, and 
the term, incessant in the latter work, pi.i.ftsandhikhliane. 
Abhi(ni)ropana, on the other liand, as an exponent of 
sumumsankappo (140 and passim) is quite Dhamma- 
sanganic. 

Many more points will suggest themselves no doubt to 
more thorough and more competent investigation. I will 
only add that, for the beginnings of later doctrine, the 
distinction drawn, in the elaboration of the bala, or powers 
category, between the ‘ powers ’ of an Arahat and those 
peculiar to a Tathagata (the u.sual dasaJxdani) may not 
be without significance for the study of Buddholog\'. 

Nimittaai, once more, and pa>:<ittaiii, as contrasted and 
complementaiy terms is to me a significant innovation in 
terminology. The latter, rare in the Pitakas, is a staple 
word in Buddhaghosa’s psychology. Right insight is said 
to be the discernment of nimdta ih in the Impermanent, 
of puvattafu in the Painful, and of both niiniftani, and 
pavattuih in the Soul-less. 

Enough, anyway, has been said to indicate that the 
world of Oriental scholarship owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Arnold Taylor for this valuable gift. jMay the 
spirit of disinterested devotion to the building up of the 
temple of Truth leave him no rest till he begin again 1 

C. A. F. Rhys D,vvid.s. 
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The Jataka, or Stories of the Buddhas Former 
Births. Yol. VI. Translated by E. B. Cowell and 
^Y. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. Cambridge, 1907. 

It M'as M’hile engaged in himself completing the noble 
English version of the great Jataka collection, of M’hich 
he M’as editor, that Profes.sor CoMmll passed away. 
Dr. Rouse, Avlio, at his request, had begun the revision 
of the veteran scholar’s translation of this volume, carried 
on and finished his work, Cowell’s MS. breaking ofl‘ at 
p. 165 of the English. Full twelve 3 ’ears have elapsed 
since the “guild of Jataka translators, c'res]ithi- 2 ?urva 
vayam cre'iiili ' — as the editor picturesquely dubbed 
them — launched their first volume ; and it is hard on 
a quarter of a century .since Professor Rhj's Davids, 
dratvii from his studies in Jataka histoiy and translation 
bjr the greater problems indicated in his Hibbert Lecture, 
approached Professor Cotvell as to the desirability of 
such a guild of co-operating scholars carrj'ing out the 
long task of translating the 547 numbers. A long 

period in all as human lifetimes go, if but a flash 

when compared with the age of these most venerable 
tales. The v’ork is not even noM' completed according 
to the announcement made in the flrst volume. We 
were led to hope that a complete index would be given 
at the end of this volume vi. Wiseljq as I venture to 
think, the translator has oid\’ added, in sj’inmetiy with 
the rest of the woik, an index to these last ten length^' 
tales. To sucli a M'onderful mine of folklore and so 

much else as is the Jataka Book there should now be 

compiled a full index, equal in bulk, or nearl\’ so, to 
any one of the six volumes. I have had more than 
once to plough a path vith mixed feelings through the 
total contents, and can testify how great a desideratum 
is such an index which shall, as to the matter of the 
collection, be all to us that Professor Dines Andersen’s 
index volume to the text is in respect of pi-oper names 
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and verse.s. The se\ eral indices appended to each volume 
are only adeipiate where Dr. Rou.so has been the compiler : 
and of course a great deal of time i.s lost in consulting 
.six instead of one. I earne.stly hope, in the interests of 
historical investigation and of lexicographical advance, 
that the edition may not be judged complete till this 
veiy important additional task has Ijeen carried out. 

There is certainly, in wealth of archajologieal and 
philological interest, no falling otf in this concluding 
book. We read on and on, as much absorbed in all 
the play of folklore as in the insight with which the 
translators cope with the difficulties of the text, or the 
unfailing wealth of resource — api)utivdniyani o.secaiiakam 
ujcivam — with which Dr. Rouse renders the condensed 
Pali gathas into excellent jingle of English ballad flavour. 
If we turn, for instance, to any one of the ten tales, or 
clusters of tales — the first — we at once come upon the 
moon deity being invoked by sterile wi\es, the chief 
queen being named after the moon, on some quaint lore 
of the nursery, and a variety of other superstitions ; then 
on a public announcement being written on a gold plate, 
which is another instance in the evidence given in 
Biihler’s “ Alter der indischen Schrift ” (p. 5) ; and finally 
on the almost unique appendix, paralleled only in vol. iv, 
naming ancient Theras of Ceylon, the historical interest 
of which has been discussed by Professor Rhys Davids 
in this Journal (J.E.A.S., October, 1901). 

Continuing, and confining ourselves to onlj' a few of 
the more salient points of interest, we note the god 
Sakka, or Indra, and not the moon goddess, terminating 
the queen’s sterility, and intervening in the rebirths of 
the Bodhisat, as he was aspiring, after a spell in Sakka’s 
heaven, to higher heavens, by advising him to be reborn on 
earth. A little later we see Sakka not devising, but 
merely discovering a rebirth of the Bodhisat in progress 
(pp. 2, 20). On p. 22 we come on a god's daughter as 
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guardian of the sea, carrying the drowning brine-soaked 
Bodhisat to land. 

The Xiiiii-Jataka tells of a king being shown both Hell 
and Heaven in the celestial chariot of >Sakka, the charioteer 
acting the part of Haute's Yergil. It is highly interesting 
to compare the Dantesque Inferno with that of the Jataka, 
noting to what extent the convictions of crime and 
the allotted punishments differ. And it is much to be 
regretted that such pertinent material was not accessible 
to M. E. Blochet, when he was writing his valuable essay 
on ‘‘ Les Sources Orientales de la Divine Comedie ” (lOOl). 
King Nimi we know from the Makhadeva-Sutta of the 
Majjhima Xikaya, in whicli the ride through the Inferno 
is asked for by the kiner, but is not described. 

In the Khandahala-Jataka is an interesting apercu of the 
growing influence of the ' dhammil’a samanuhndtmtoul 
as opposed to the brahnianic ritual, someMdiat analogous 
to the position of prophet versus priest in Hebrew history. 
A brahmin, in constructing a proper place for a special 
sacrifice, surrounds it with a fence, “ lest some righteous 
ascetic or brahmin might come and stop the rite.” ^ Now 
cruelty to and violence done on animals is among the 
crimes most sharply punished in the description of hell 
mentioned above ; Dante, I believe, does not include any 
such deeds as having incurred damnation. On p. 252 
the account of a famine opens up the long perspective of 
these still chronic visitations, and comes in grim contrast 
to the quaint miniature of an old Indian announcement, 
three pages back, of “ Dinner is served — 

“ The menial calls aloud, 

‘ God bless King Sivi 1 come to meat I ' ” 

The evil omen of a throbbing right eye (p. 2(S7) is good 
food for the folklorist, as is the libation poured on the 

' Cf. Rhj s Davids, “ Buddhist India," p. ’ill. It was to tlie interest 
of the priests, wlio were paid for building the altars, each time anew, 
that there should be no ])ermanent .structure. 
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right hand as .sealing a donation (p. 293). The unfortunate 
mother, Maddi, who was, by this agreement, given away, 
is a varia Ifictio of that depre.ssing staple dish of old 
literature, patient Griselda. Old-world gambling i.s no- 
where more interestingly illustrated than in the detailed 
account of the dice game between Punnaka and the king 
(p. 137), a.s Professor Liiders has found in his monograph 
on ■' Das Wiirfelspiel im alten Indien. ’ The similes alone, 
in this one ^•olume, are a veritable thesaurus, and reveal 
many omissions in the Simile Index in last year’s Pali 
Text Society’s Journal. That of the moth flying into 
the lighted candle, applied, not as is usual in the West, 
but to “ the idiot who has adopted a naked mendicant’s 
life,” is possibly unique. It was conceivably sugge.sted 
by the usual word for asceticism — ttqw — although that 
word does not occur, ‘ n<ifigo.hlid>:aiu’ embracing the last 
three words of the English. 

No time or space remains to discuss such renderings 
as ‘ I will live the life of a Buddhist prie.st ’ for samana- 
dhammaig karlmtmi (29), ‘the goal of mystic insight’ for 
the (very unusual) expression vipo.smnadlmrarn pdretum 
(38), ‘ nirvana ’ for parain (54), ‘ Fate ’ for Maccu (17), nor 
were it worth while, where the work as a whole is so 
admirable. The ditflculties of translating these last lengthy 
Jatakas, so teeming with vei'ses and obscure verse-idiom, 
must have far exceeded those encountered in the previous 
volumes, and the translation has worthily met these more 
exacting demands. Quaintly new are the phrases of 
courteous iiupiiry after the health of a great sage on 

the part of a layman in one of these latest tales : 

‘‘ Arc your vital airs not Avasted ^ Are your mo\'ements 
unimpeded 1 Is your sight unimpaired ? ’’ May the 
distinguished translator of nearly one-half of the whole 
Jataka collection be able to respond no less confidently 
than that sage in the aflirmative ! 

C. A. F. Rhys D.wids. 
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Papyri Schott-Eeixhaedt I, mit Unterstiitzung des 
Grossherzogl. Badischen Ministeriuins . . . heraus- 
gegebeii iind erklart von Dr. phil. C. H. Becker. 
Folio; pp. viii, 119, mil 12 Tafelii in Liclitdrnck. 
Heidelberg ; Winter, 1906. 

The word ‘ papyrus ’ has lately assumed a fascination 
which it has not possessed for many years pa.st. The 
world still rings with the sensation caused by the latest 
finds which bring the reader right back into Biblical times, 
and are so replete with historical facts and possibilities 
that much time will be required to gauge their importance 
and to reduce them to their proper proportions. Mean- 
while we must not neglect other gifts of papyri unearthed 
from the same soil, and although these are more than- 
a thousand years later than the others and appeal to 
a much smaller circle of students, their claim to our 
attention is by no means less. These are the Arabic 
papyri, eloquent witnesses of the changes that had over- 
taken the land of the Pharaohs, and of the new culture 
introduced into the country by Islam. 

Arabic papyri have been known for a long time, but a 
sj'stematic study of tliem for historical and palmographical 
purposes was hardly possible till Professor Karabacek 
began to publish the results of his investigation of the 
large Erzherzoi) Riiint'r collection. Much additional 
material is now available in the Scott-Reinliardt collection, 
which has come in the possession of the University library 
of Heidelberg, and it is a small group of these papyri 
which forms the subject of Dr. Becker’s present work. 

He is to be congratulated not only on the choice he 
has made, but also on not having delayed the publication 
of this volume till the de.scription of the whole collection 
entrusted to him is completed. The glimpse he allows 
the reader of some interesting specimens of the collection 
is very promising, particularly as regards the earliest strata 
of Mohammedan tradition, fuller communications on which 
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will be awaited with impatience. The tir.st in.stalment, 
now lying before me, is a tine volume, and contains 
a .selection of .some twenty documents and fragments, 
being government dispatches sent by Qorra b. Sharik, 
the Klialifa A1 AValid's viceroy of Egypt, to the prefects 
and inhabitants of various districts. The importance of 
these documents, several of which are in a \ery good 
state of preservation, can hardly be over - estimated. 
Dating from 90-91 H. (708-9), they belong to the earliest 
Arabic scripts known, and add considerably not only 
to our knowledge of Mohammedan admini.stratiou of 
comptered lands, but also of the development of Arab 
writing and, in .some measure, Arab philology. 

In his prefatory remarks Dr. Becker gives an interesting 
survey of the material now available in the various 
libraries for the study of ancient Arabic documents on 
papyrus, parchment, and paper, and reproduces the 
beginning of a letter written on a piece of bone which, 
he eonsidei’s, belongs to the first century of the Hijra. 
It is not sufficiently known that a considerable number of 
old documents, mostly written on parchment and paper, are 
pre.served at the Hniversity library of Cambridge. Many 
of these documents show even wider distances between 
the lines than the facsimiles of Qorra's papyri, and having 
come into the hands of private persons ^vere converted 
into palimpsests, often of great literaiy value. A note- 
worthy feature of some of the (.jorra docinmnits is also 
the wide distance of non-coimected letters belonoino- to 
one word, as well as the breaking of words at the end 
of a line, of course only after di.sconnected letters. The 
latter feature also appears in the uccond papyrus, published 
by the late Dr. Loth (Z.D.M.G., xxxiv, p. (187 ). to which 
Professor Kai'abacek has justly assigned a greater age than 
assumed by Loth. At all event.s, the Heidelberg papyri, 
being dated, are finite invaluable for the hi.story of Arab 
writing. In connection with others of the same class and 
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several inscriptions published in Dr. Moritz’s Arahir Pahm- 
(jraphy, they are a surer guide than some other inscriptions, 
especially those of Ilarran and Zebed. The evidence they 
otter for this theory is not, however, convincing. 

Dr. Becker’s discussion of the original character of 
the various imposts and poll - taxes adds several new 
points to the literature already extant on the subject. 
His theory that jizya was at first a tribute only, is 
very plausible. The term j<d'iya was probably in the 
first instance employed by, or concerning, Jews. Also 
khardj means originally tribute, and is used in this 
sense in the Targuin Lament, i, 1, and other places. 
In the Talmud it assumes tlie meaning of poll - tax 
(B. b. 00 VO.), The vocalization of the word is, however, 
doubtful, and might be Icaryil or k'rdyd. The word is 
not of Aramaic origin (see Fraenkcl. Aram. Fremdworter, 
p. 282). From the employment of the word in Meccan 
passages of the (.joraii, we might conclude that it was 
known in Arabia prior to Islam, and was probably intro- 
duced by the Jews of the I.Iijaz. This might also explain 
Dr. Becker’s statement that the term does not occur in the 
Egyptian papyri of tlie first century of the Hijra. 

The word qanq<d might possibly give a clue to the 
difiicult in the Elephantine papyri published by 

Professor Sachau. It seems that also the latter term 
denotes a measure. The Hebrew will hardly help 

to explain it, whilst the interchange of 5 for ^ is 
accounted for by several cases in ancient Aramaic 
inscriptions. If this be so, the use of that measure, 
or, at least, its name might have been of much older 
date in Egypt than is evident from the Qorra document. 

In a little Arabic document, dated Cairo, 1100, there 
occurs three times the term meaning a certain weight 
larger than a karat {JeudAi Quarterly Review, April, 
1904). The word is in this sense not to be found in the 
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dictionaries. Although daimas in the Qorra document 
means a measure and not a weight, it almost looks as if 
were abridged from it. 

r- " 

In his transcription and translation of the documents 
Dr. Becker shows great care and reliableness, and there 
are few passages in which one would ditfer from his 
opinion. His hesitation in translating (ii, 11) by 

‘ I seize ’ is somewhat strange. Tlie tone of the letter in 
question is by no means so mild as appears to him, but 
rather severe, as can best be seen from lines 39-40 ; 
“ Satisfy me in this matter, and I will not find fault with 
thee,” etc. Some of the letters convey the impression 
that the severity of the tone is just a little influenced 
by religious prejudice. In the threat uttered in iii, 63, 
a slight sneer is observable, particularly in the words 
I ~ I <k;UT ^ L«Jls, “ for this is but thy creed and 
religious duty.” The allusion to the religion of the 
addressee is quite uncalled for. The writer’s religious bias 
is even more openly expressed in the standing phrase at the 
conclusion of letters, “ Peace be upon him who follows the 
true guidance.” This is much more than mere ‘provocation.' 

Dr. Becker calls attention to the linguistic importance 
of the documents, which belong to the oldest specimens 
of secular Arabic prose. Their language is in every way 
classical, and even the few apparent \'ulgarisms (see this 
Journal, July, 1907, p. 691) must be considered from a 
different standpoint. The style is heavy and occasionally 
lacks clearness, becau.se the writer has to grapple with 
new conditions for which the vocabulary at his disposal 
was hardly adequate. This, of course, only adds to the 
interest attaching to the letters. 

The get up of the work is worthy of its contents, and 
the author, as well as the authorities who rendered the 
publication possible, deserves the thanks of all friends of 
Arabic literature. 

H. Hieschfeld. 
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(January, Februarj-, March, 1908.) 


I. — Gexeral Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Societal 

Junnary 1908. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in 

the Chair. 

The folloAving Y’ere elected members of the Society ; — 

Mr. Francis Hill Baynes, M.A., 

Professor Henry Freer Bray, 

Mr. Ernest Klippel, 

Mr. Girdhari Ball ^MahesliAvary, 

Professor Jakob Wackernagel. 

The Chairman made mention of the loss to the Society 
sustained by tlie death of Major-General Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid, and spoke with high appreciation of his merits, 
both public and private. A vote of sympathy with his 
family, seconded by Dr. Thornton, Avas passed. 

Mr. E. H. Walsh, I.C.S., read a paper on the “Coinage 
of Xepal.” A discussion followed, in Avhich Professor 
Rapson, Dr. Hoernle, and Mr. Lane-Fox Pitt took part. 
The paper Avill appear in the July Journal. 


February 11th, 1908. — Lord Reay, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society ; — 

Mr. S. Kuppuswami Aiyanwar, 

Dr. S. Daiches, 
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Ml'. K. X. Gopal, 

H.E. Mahnmd Ha.ssib Be 3 -, 

Mr. Mauiiij Mauiig, 

Mr. Maung' Thein Maung, 

Mr. E. V. Eussell, I.C.S., 

Mr. U. Auiig Zaii. 

Mr. Pargiter read a paper on " The Nations of India 
at the Battle between the Pandava.s and Kaurava.s." 
A di.scussion followed, in which Dr. Giier.son and 
Mr. Maheshwarj' took part. 

Dr. Geierson said : MM mat’ congratulate ourselve.s 
that it is in this room that the important pajDer which 
we have just heard has been read, and that it is in our 
Journal that it and the accompaiu'ing map will be 
published. Onlj" those who have studied the Mahabharata 
can have an idea of the immense labour involved in its 
preparation — labour which has deterred other scholars 
from a task that has long been known to be necessaiy. 
Mr. Pargiter is the one Englishman competent to undertake 
it, and we have just learnt that he has succeeded. 

Many theories about Indian Ethnolog}' will have to 
be reconsidered in the light of this map, and I do not 
propose to discuss them on the present occasion. I shall 
content myself with ottering a few remarks on one point 
that it has illuminated in a remarkable manner. 

As Mr. Pargiter saj's, the sum of the whole is that 
the war was realh' one between Paherda and the south 
Madhyadesa on the one side, and the rest of India on 
the other. Mdiile he has based his account on the 
Mahabharata as a whole, as we have it now, and has, 
quite rightlj', avoided all que.stions of litcrar\- criticism, 
I venture to commence with the ordinarih' accepted 
account of the growth of the poem, as described bj’ 
Professor Hopkins on jjp. 397 and 398 of Tlte Great 
Epic of India. It coirsists of the following strata ; — 
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B.C. 400. A collection of Bharata lays, in honour of 
the Kauravas. 

B.C. 400-200. A Mahabharata tale. The Panda vas are 
now the heroes. Krsna is referred to as a denii-god. 

B.C. 200-100 or 200 a.d. Krsna is now the All-God. 
Insertion of didactic matter. 

200-400 A.D. The Introduction and later books added. 

The c|uestion arises whether the geography of the 
earliest bards is the same as that of our present recension 
of the poem. Here we must judge by probabilities, and 
these lead me to think that while the later editors 
very possibl}^ added countries in accordance with wider 
geographical knowledge, tliey left the actual country 
known to the bards untouched. I do not think that 
the original poets can have, for instance, known of the 
tribes of eastern India, say, beyond -liiga, as anything 
but barbarians, and any reference to settled kingdoms 
in that locality must be ascribed to later writers. Indeed, 
this is manifest from discrepancies in the poem itself, 
a kingdom being in one place described as barbarous 
and in another as Aryan. But we may safely assume 
that the original statements about central and western 
India have been on the whole preserved. 

It is well known that the Aryan conquest of India 
was a very gradual one, and that there was a sloM' 
migration eastwards along the Gangetic plain. It is 
also known that the vanguard of this migration, i.e. the 
more eastern of the Aryan tribes, was less subject to 
Brahman influence than were the tribes further to the 
West. The wise old men of Kosala and Yideha were 
Ksattriyas, not Brahmans. Here it was that Janaka 
flourished. Here the Saihkhya philo.sophy aro.se. Here, 
too. Buddhism and Jainism were founded by Ksattrijms. 
At the time of the Great War even so western a country 
as Pancala was unorthodox. Drupada, its king, furnished 
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the original cause of the war by refusing to acknowledge 
his old schoolfellow Drona, the Brahman. He even con- 
sented to the polyandrous marriage of his daughter with 
the Pandavas. The Pandavas themselves, as Hopkins 
(p. 376) says, had no Brahmanical standing and were 
evidently a new people from beyond the pale. If we 
accept this, then the real protagonists of the early epic 
were the Kauravas and the Pancalas, and the Pandavas 
were allies of the latter, who rose to power on the ruin 
caused by the contest. But, in any case, the great ally 
of the Pandavas was Kp^na Yasudeva, the traditional 
founder of the anti-Brahmanical monotheistic Bhagavata 
relio'ion. Its followers called themselves Satvatas, and 
these Satvatas were prominent on the Paiulava side. 
Another of their allies was the king of Cedi, whose father, 
Uparicara Vasu, was intimately connected with the same 
form of belief (MBh. xii, 12711 If.). Other tribes to be 
noticed, subjects, at the time of the war, of Pancala, were 
the Srfijayas and Somakas mentioned by Mr. Pargiter. 
The Srnjayas were a very ancient tribe who had immi- 
grated to India from the neighlx)urhood of tlie Helmund 
(Hillebrandt, Vediffche Mytholofjie, i, pp. 105 tf), wliich 
was their home in the days of the ancient Vedic king 
Divodasa. In the Atharva Veda (V, xix, 1) they are 
referred to as enemies of Bhrgu, i.e., of tlie family 
which, under Parasurama, was tlie great vindicator of 
the Brahmans again.st the Ksattriyas. According to the 
Aitareya Brahmana (vii, 34) one of their chiefs in Yedic 
times was named SOmaka. The Srnjayas and Somakas 
of Mahabhiirata times Avould therefore naturally take the 
Pancala side. 

From this point of view the war resolves itself into 
a combat between Brahmanism (the Kauravas) and anti- 
Brahminism (the Pancalas and Pandavas), the former to 
the West and the latter to the East. Wo shall also see 
that it M as at the same time a struggle between the 
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later (represented by the Kauravas) and the earlier 
(represented by the Panealas) Aryan immigrants to India. 

Xow let us go hack to Yedic times.^ In the sixth 
mandala of the Pig Veda, DivOdasa is in Arachosia, mixed 
up with the Srnjayas, the Panis, the Brsayas, and others. 
In the seventh imuidala we are with his descendant 
Sudas. in times when Divodasa had already become 
relegated to the cloudy region of myth. We are now, 
not in Arachosia, hut in the North-West Panjab. Sudas 
is the leader of one of the latest waves of Aryan immigi-ation 
into India. He rule.s the Bharatas, a name used in later 
times for the most famous of the lunar kings, who was 
an ancestor of the Kui-us. There are plenty of earlier 
immigrants to his east with whom he has much lighting 
to do. His family priest is a Brahman, Yasistha, and 
we have a forerunner of the cult- war of the Mahabharata 
in the famous struggle between him and Yisvamitra, the 
Ksattriya prie.st of Kanyakuhja. for the sacriticial gifts 
of Sudas. This battle is idealized in the Ramayana 
(I, 51 ti’.). Here the object of the struggle is a magic 
cow, not priestly plunder, but the tradition of the Western 
origin of Yasistha and of hi.s connection with the trans- 
Indus country persists. The army with which he tights 
Yisvamitra is composed of Pahlavas. iSakas, Yavanas, 
Kamb(7ijas, and Barbaras, the very people whom Mr, Pargiter 
has shown were tighting on the side of the Kauravas. 
There are none of these foreign western nations on the 
Paiicala (Ksattriya) side. The Mahabharata also includes 
Pisacas and Xagas, whom, for other rea.sons, I have else- 
where placed M’ith the Daradas beyond the North-West 
Frontier. 

In the Great War the Ksattriya party prevailed over 
the Brahmanical one, but tiro conquerors were ultimately 
compelled to yield to those whom they conquered. 


' See Hillebrundt, WdiKchu ilytlioloijk, i, j)p. 96-111. 
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Xothiiii; is more instructive in the historv of Indian 
civilization than the skill and characteristic astuteness 
with which the Brahmans graduall}- drew their opponents, 
the Bhagavatas, and their opponents’ allies, the followers 
of Saihkhya-Yoga, into their fold, and enlisted their aid 
in the life and death struggle Avith Buddhism. This has 
been admirably brought out by Professor Garbe in his 
recent work.s on Saiiikhya and the Bhagavad Gita. 

The treaty of peace which sanctioned the alliance is 
found in the page,s of the latter poem. Originally com- 
posed a century or two R.C., but added to, Brahnianized, 
and incorporated formally in the Mahabharata in the 
course of the following three or four centuries, it i.s now 
the textbook of the Brahmanized Anti-Brahmanists. 
Later than this came the long Xdrayanlya section of the 
Sauti Parvan, in which the fusion is .still more complete, 
and the authority of the Vedas .still more fully admitted. 
The next stage in which we meet it i.s in the .sy.stematized 
form given to it by Ramanuja in the twelfth centuiy A.D., 
AA’hich Avith, as I believe, additions taken from early 
Christianity forms the foundation of the hhaldt religion 
of the India of the present day. 

May I add as a postscript a suggestion for another line 
of enquiry b}’' scholars Avho liaA-e made Vedic times their 
special study. Mr. Pargiter has draAvn attention to the 
fact that the Solar dynasty is scarcely mentioned as 
taking part in the Great War. Most of the members of the 
Lunar dynasty sided Avith the KauraA-a (or, as I call them, 
the Brahmanist) party. The only exception is the ea.stern 
Raja of Kasi. In fact, Ave might almost call the original 
Avestern bardic poems Avitli Kaurava heroes as the Lunar 
epic, in contradistinction to the ea.stern Ramayana, the 
Solar epic. Noav the Lunar dynasty is just as often called 
the Soina-A'anisa as the Candra-Aaih.sa. We liave already 
noted that Bharata aatis an important chief of tlie SOma- 
Aaiiisa, and that Sudas, the patron of Vasistha, Avas chief 
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of the Bharatas. Iii the Vedas a sharp distinction is drawn 
between f^unronf--! and djuuirantfi. The former are the 
orthodox pressers of sOtna ; tlie latter were the unfaithful 
who did not worship Indra and who did not press sunio. 
We have no right to assume that the asunvants were 
necessarily non-Aryan. There were Aryans on the hanks 
of the Eavi and of the Jainnfi in Sudas's time whose speech 
was unintelligible to the Bharatas (Hillebranclt, p. 114). 
According to the ^iatajjatha Brahmana (III. ii, i, 24) he 
who speaks an iTniutelligible .speech is a Mleceha or 
Barbarian, and in the preceding verse Asnras, who .seem 
to be there considered as unorthodox Aryans, are repre- 
sented as speaking' a Prakrit of Eastern India. ^ Is it 
possible that the S^)ma-^'alil^a really repre.sents tribes who 
considered themselves as orthodox wjHU-pressers, .sun cants. 
as distinct from the unorthodox earlier immigrants, whose 
languao'e thev could not understand i The connection 
between the Vedic .s-d/au and the moon has often been 
discussed, and I need only refer here to Professor 
Hillebraudt’s well-known work, which has been frequently 
quoted in the preceding pages. Of course, it will be 
understood that I do not put this forward as a well- 
detined theoiy, but I think that it oilers a line of enquiry 
which is worth following iq). 

The paper appears in this number of the Journal. 


March \0th, 1908. — Sir Kaymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society ; — 

Mr. Soiixrllah Saifuddiu Ahmad, 

Dr. A. Biichler. 

^Ir. Hafiz iMahomed Bux, 


They say hf 'frtro for /b" rat/o. 
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Mr. M’. Cold.streaiii, I.C.S. (ret.), 

Mr. Kumar Paclina Gopal Menon, 

Mr. P\’ai'e Lai Mi.si-a, 

:\Ir. Mya U. 

A vote of condolence with the family of the late 
Dr. Pope, for tlie loss the 3 ’ had sustained in his death, 
was adopted. 

Dr. Grierson read a paper on “ The Modern Hindu 
Doctrine of Work.s. " A discu.ssion followed, in which 
Miss Kidding. Dr. Gaster, Mr. Kenned}’, Sir Alfred Lyall, 
and the Rev. J. E. Padtield took part. 

The paper appears in this number of the Journal. 


II. — Peixcipal Contexts of Oeiextal Journals. 

I. ZEIKCnEirr DEK DeUTSCHEN' MoRr.E.N'LAXDISCnEX Gesellschafi. 
Bel. Ixi, Heft 4. 

Hultzsch (E.). Die Tarkakaumudi ties Laugakshi 
Bhaskara. 

Oldenberg (H.). Vedische Untcr.suchungen. 

Horn (P.). Ross und Reiter im Sahname. 

Spoer (H. H.). Spuren eines .syri.schen Diatessarons. 
Goldziher (I.). Kampfe uin die Stellung des Hadit 
im I.slain. 

Schmidt ( K ). Amitagatis Subhasitasamdoha. 

Kahle (P.). Zu den in X;lblus betindlichen HSS. des 
Sainaritanischen Pentateuchtarounis. 

II. VlEXX.V OllIKNT.iI, ,JoCRN \[.. Vol. xxi, Ao. 4. 

Franke (O. ). Dipavam.sa und Mahavainsa. 

Briinnow (R. ). P’^ber Musils Forschiingsreisen. 

Hrozny (F.). Beincrkungen zu den babylonischen 
Chroniken B.PI. 26472 and B.M. 1)61.52. 
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III. JocRx.iL Asi-iTiQUE. Sei’ie x, Tome x, Ho. 3. 

Addai Scher (Mu-r.). Notice siir le.s iiianu.scrits syriaques 
et arabes conserves a rarclicveclie chaldeen de Diar- 
bekir. 

Ferrand (G. ). Les lies Ritniny, Lameiy, Wakwak Komov 
des geographe.s arabe.s et Madaga.scar. 

IT. T'ocxg P.\o. Serie ii. Yol. viii, Nos. 4—5. 

Bonifacy (M. le Commandant). Etude sur les Cao Lan. 

Cordier (H. ). La correspondance generale de la Cochin- 
chine, 178.5-1791. 

— Les Lolo.s. 

Forke (A.). Das ai'abisehe Alphabet nach dem T'ien- 
fang tse-mu chieh-yi. 

Y. Ritist.v deqli Sitdi Oriextali. Yol. i, Fuse. ' 2 . 

Ballini (A.). II )'asupujyacaritva di Yardhainnasuri. 

Chaje.s (H. P.). Note sidle Mehabberoth di Innnanuele 
Romano. 

Goldziher (L). Arabischo Amen-Formeln. 

Guidi (I.). Di alcuni inni abissini. 

YI. Bulletin- i)e l’Ecole Fr.inc.iise de l’Extreme Orif.xt. 

Tome vii, Nos. 1-2. 

Pannentier (H.). L’ Architecture interpretee dans les 
bas-reliefs anciens de Java. 

Besrard (H.). Le.s populations mo'i du Darlac. 

Cheon (A.). Note sur les dialectes Sac et Muong. 

YII. JorRX.lL OF THE BojIB.IY BR.VXCn OF THE EoiAL AsI.ATIC 
Society. Yol. xxii, No. 62. 

Scott (Rev. H. R.). The Nasik Hoard of Nahapiiiia’s 
Coins. 
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Taylor (Rev. G. P.). The Coins of Snrat. 

Modi (J. J. ). Bomhay as seen hy Dr. Edward Ive.S in 
the year 17.54 a.d. 

A few Notes on Broach fi-oin an Antiquarian 

point of view. 

Yithal (Shainrao). The Parasariya Dharnia J^astra. 


Till. JoruNAL OF THE AiiEKic.\x Oriextae Sociexa. Aol. xviii. 

Second half. 

Gottheil (R.). Al-IIa.san ibn Ibrahim ibn Ziilak. 

Moore (J. H.). Metrical Analy.sis of the Pali Itivuttaka, 
a collection of Di.scourse.s of Buddha. 

Gray (L. H. ). Gu certain Persian and Armenian Month 
Names as influenced by the Avesta Calendar. 

Hopkins (E. AV. ). Aspects of the Vedic Dative. 


IX. PitOCL'EDIXG.S OF THE SoClKIY OF BlJiLIC.il, -lEcnjEOLOGr. 

Vol. XXX, Parts 1-2. 

Hall (H. R.). The Di-hetep .suten Formula. 

Sayce (Professor A. H.). Notes on Assyrian and 
Egyptian Histoi-y. 

Karian, Aramaic, and Greek Grafhti from Heshan. 

3Iurray ( Margaret). Tlie Collin of Ta-rdh in the 

Brassey Institute at Hastings. 

Robinson (IV. A.). A Monument from Tsliok-Gdz-Ko- 
prukoe. 

Thomp.son (R. C.). The Dflklore of Mo.ssoul. 

Vol. XXX, Part 2. 

Sayce (A. H.). An Aramaic Ostracon from Elephantine. 

Jerphanion (G. de). Two New Hittite ilonumeuts in 
the Cappadocian Tauru.s. 
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Pilcher (E. J.). A Coin of Gaza and the Vision of 
Ezekiel. 

Pinches (T. G.). The Legend of Merodach. 

Thompson (R. C.). An Assj-rian Incantation against 
Eheuinatism. 

Johns (Rev. C. H. W.). The First Year of Sam.su-iluna. 
The Editor. Recent Discoverie.s in Egypt. 
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EDWAED LYALL BRAXDEETH. 

In the Obituary list for the past year is the name of one 
of the oldest members of the Society, Mr. Edward Lyall 
Brandreth, Honorary Vice-President, who passed away on 
the 10th December, 1907, in Ins 8.5th year. 

The event was referred to by our President, Lord Reay, 
in his opening' address at the first General Meeting of the 
present year, and in proposing a vote of condolence with 
the family his Lordship gave a statement of the services 
rendered by the deceased to the Society. The statement 
was necessarily very brief, and as an old friend of 
Mr. Brandreth, and a fellow-worker with him in India 
and on the Council, I ask leave to give a few further 
particulars of his career. 

Mr. Brandreth was a retired member of the Indian 
Civil Service, the third son of Mr. Joseph Pilkington 
Brandreth, M.D., of Liverpool, and grandson of Mr. Joseph 
Brandreth, the eminent physician. He was born in 1823 
and a cotemporary at Eton and subsequently at Haileybury 
College, and a friend through life, of our late Honorary 
Secretary, Dr. R. N. Cust. At Haileybury he was a 
medallist in Persian and in Sanskrit, and throughout his 
career took a keen interest in Oriental studies, and latterly 
more especially in the vernacular languages of Northern 
India. 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 


40 
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Ill India Mr. Braiidreth received his earliest training 
as Civil Servant in the “ Xorth-Western Provinces/’ 
one of the most lii,storic and interesting portions of the 
Bengal Presidencj’ ; .situate in the region of the upper 
Ganges and its tributaries, with Benares, Agra, and (at 
that time) Dehli among its citie.s — the home of Sanskrit 
learning, the centre of Patan and Mughal sovereignties, 
and still the show-ground of their architecture, and, from 
a linguistic point of view, the cradle of Hindi and 
birthplace of Urdu literature. Such were some of the 
surroundings of his earlier Indian service. And here he 
■was a cotemporary of two distinguished Orientalists : of 
William Muir, who, great as admini-strator and economist, 
was also great in Arabic, and his brother, John Muir, 
the well-known Sanskritist. With the latter, indeed, 
Brandreth, when Assistant Magistrate at Benares, for 
some time, shared a house. 

But he was soon afterwards mo\ ed from tlie “ regulation 
districts ” of his pro\'ince and attached to the Political 
Agency of “Ajmere and Mairwarra,”- two British di.stricts 
in the heart of Rajputana'^ — Ajmere picturesquely situated 
on a rock-hemmed plateau, with a fort and capital of 
the same name, where in A.D. 161.5 tlie ‘Great Mogul,’ 
Jahangir, received Sir Thomas Roe, fii'st founder of our 
Indian Empire, and where, in recent times, tlie estahlisli- 
ment of Mayo College, the ‘ Eton of the Rajputs,’ has 
done much to stimulate Imperial loyalty ; Mairwarra 
(the ‘realm of the Mairs’) a hill-tract in the Aravallis 
adjoining Ajmere on the south-west, once the home of 
hereditary plunderers, now, thanks to inigation and 

^ A name which after the annexation of the Punjab liecame misleailiuo;, 
and ha.s been recently diangecl to that of the “United Provinces of 
Agra and Oude.” 

- Now spelt ‘ Merwara.’ 

Now in the jurisdiction of the Hajputana Agency — then under the 
Government of the N. \V". Provinces. 
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recruitino- and the benevolent enerjjv of Dixon, a land 
of peaceful cultivators and loyal soldiery. In thi.s 
interesting' region he remained until the annexation of 
the Punjab in 1849, after which he was transferred as 
Deputy Commissioner to the Cis-Satlaj States Division of 
the new province, and made his first acquaintance with 
Panjabi. In 1857, the year of the great 3Iutiny, he was 
on furlough ; but soon after his return Dehli and four 
adjacent districts were transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Xorth-Western Provinces Government to that of the 
Punjab. This led to the formation of two new Punjab 
Divisions — that of Hissar and of Dehli. In 1859 he was 
appointed Commi.ssioner of the Hissar Division, and in 
1861 transferred in the same capacity to that of Dehli, 
where his calm judgment, serene temper, and warm 
sympathy with the natives of all classes, combined with 
tact and tirmness, speciallj' fitted him to restore con- 
fidence, after rebellion had been crushed, and deal wisely 
with the difficult questions of law and policy arising. 

In 1863 he was transferred, as Commissioner, to the 
Rawalpindi Division, in the north of the Punjab, with its 
summer headquarters at Murree in the Western Himalayas, 
which gave him a new field for linguistic investigation. 
Here he worked as Commis.sioner till 1867. then served 
for two years as Member of the Legislative Council for 
India, and in 1870, while on furlough in England, retired 
from the ser\'ice. Meanwhile he had been called to the 
English Bar in 1863, and had become a Justice of the 
Peace for Middlesex. 

He joined the Royal Asiatic Society in 1857, was 
appointed a member of Council in 1872 and Honorary 
Trea.surer in 1886, a post he tilled for seventeen years, 
retiring in 1903. When the rank of Honorary \’ice- 
President was ci'eated he was one of the first on whom 
it was conferred. 

In June, 1877, he read a paper before the Society (Sir E. 
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Colebrooke presiding) on the “ Non- Aryan Languages of 
India,” a subject dealt with by Professor Max Muller 
thirty years previously, since when, however, much 
additional information had become available. 

Dividing the languages into six main groups — the 
Dravidian (or Southern), the Kolarian, the Tibeto-Burman 
(subdivided into nineteen classes), the Khasi, the Tai, and 
the Mon-Anam — each group comprising many separate 
languages and dialects, about one hundred and fifty in all, 
the paper gives a scholarly account of tho.se among them 
of which a grammar or vocabulary was then available, 
a work of no small labour ; while annexed to the paper 
is a language-map of India, coloui’ed so as to show the 
position and extent of the several non - Aryan groups. 
There was a full discussion, in which Sir Walter Elliot, 
Sir George Campbell, and Messrs. M". W. Hunter, Lewin- 
BowTiiig, and Forbes took part, and the great interest 
attaching to these languages and the necessity for further 
investigation were .strongly insisted upon. 

April at a meeting of the Society 

^f‘^-«ded 01 by Sir Henry Rawlinson, he read the first 
of two pa'^his on the “ Gaurian as compared with the 
Romance Languages.” 

‘ Gaurian ’ ov ‘ Northern ’ is a name given by Dr. Hoernle 
to the languages of Northern India in contradistinction to 
‘ Dravidian,’ applied by Caldwell and others to the languages 
of South India ; and is here applied by Mr. Brandreth to 
those languages which Beames in his Comparative Grammar 
refers to as ‘ Modern Aryan,’ and which may be perhaps 
more fitly designated ‘ Neo-Sanskrit ’ — languages bearing 
the same relation to the Sanskrit as the Romance or 


‘ Neo-Latin ’ languages to Latin. They comprise the 
following vernaculars ; — Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarathi, 
Marathi, Orya, Bangali, on the San.skrit side, and Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Proven9al, and French on the Latin 
side ; and the main object of Mr. Brandreth’s paper is 
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to show that there is a remarkable resemblance in the 
changes by which Sanskrit had become ‘ Gaurian ’ and 
Latin Romance. 

The second paper was read on July 5th, 1880, the two 
being the result, not indeed of independent research, but 
of careful and detailed stud}" of the works of Beames, 
Trumpp, Hoernle, Diez, Littre, and Brachet. 

The hrst part deals chiefly with phonology, and seeks 
to demonstrate that the letter-changes in the development 
of the Indian vernaculars from their Sanskrit base present 
a remarkable similarit}' to’ those occurring in the develop- 
ment of Romance languages from Latin. 

In part ii he shows that certain characteristics common 
to both Sanskrit and Latin, e.g. the neuter gender, had 
generally disappeared in the derived languages : that 
the loss of case-endings was supplied by particles or 
prepositions ; that special forms of tense and mood all 
tend to disappear, the present indicative and the im- 
perative remaining as root-forms, to winch the 1^-ed 
shades of meaning — past, future, O’ 
case may be) — are imparted by 
particles prefixed or added f 

with it : that there is and 

other minor dev ’ ^ conchzding with 

a brief account ot the i^revamng rules of syntax. 

Sir Heiny RaM"lin.son took great interest in the papers 
and presided on both occasions. 

On June 14th, 1898, Sir Raymond West in the chair, 
Mr. Brandreth read a paper on “ Landscape in Indian 
Poetry,” which led to an interesting discussion. 

In addition to being the author of these papers, he was 
a most useful member of Committees. 

But his energies were by no means confined to his 
work for the R.A.S. ; he was a member of the Council of 
the Philological Society and a regular attendant at 
its meetings, and was for years one of the Honorary 
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Sub-editor.s of the '‘Xew English Dictionary. ’ In 1879, 
^Yhen that great work was restarted nuclei- the auspices 
of the Oxford Pre-'S and the editorship of Dr. Murraj', 
Mr. Brandreth enrolled himself among- the \-olunteer 
helpers, and worked indefatig-ably as such, until a few 
weeks before his death, in collecting and arranging 
illustrative Cjuotations, sub-editing the text of sections, 
re-examining work already done, and latterly in makiug 
research at the British Museum among printed books and 
manuscripts uot available at the Bodleian. In the preface 
to vol. V of the Dictionary (the last volume published) 
Mr. Brandretli's services are specially i-ecognised not only 
for assistance reudered in sub-editing, but “ for great 
research into the literary history of Oriental words " ; 
and in estimating the value of the work done by him 
Dr. Murray writes as follows : — ‘‘ Among the many 
volunteers whose work has contributed to making the 
Xew English Dictionary what it is not many have had 
tliHf^Kjnacity and (|ualitications, the willinghood, and the 
as our honoured friend has done, 
‘-'orgotten cvhen the storj' is told 1 ’ 
'>(■ was for years Chairman 
of tuc bans, and also of the 

Managing CommiiL . n- Cottage Home 

Schools at Banstead, an in.stitution which he took a leading 
part in establishing, and in wliich he always took the 
deepest interest. 

All his work, both in India and at home, was pains- 
taking and thorough, and, being blest with excellent 
health, he was enabled (to ([uote the words of the obituary 
notice in the Tunrs of December 14th) “to live a life 
of continuous activity until a few weeks before his 
death.” 

His bearing was singularly (piiet, and he was a model 
of courtesy, and the cliarming hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brandreth (tlie latter pa.ssed away in 1897), both in 
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India and at Elvaston Place, will never be forgotten by 
the many friends who were privileged to enjoy it. 

Mr. Brandreth leaves an only child, a daughter, now 
the wife of Mr. J. G. Butcher, K.C., late M.P. for York. 

T. H. T. 

JantMi-y, IMS. 


MAJOE-GENER.VL SIS. FREDERIC JOHb^ GOLDSMID, 
K.C.S.I., C.B. 

The death of Mr. E. L. Brandreth at the ripe age of 
84 has been quickly followed by the deatli of another 
Honorary Vice-President, the distinguished oiBcer above 
named, who passed away on tlie 12th January at the 
still riper age of 89. 

The deceased was a good specimen of a class to which 
the world in general, and India and tire East particularly, 
are much indebted — a cla.s.s of which our late Director, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, was a tine example — the Military 
Civilian ; combining indomitable energy, mental as well as 
physical, quickness of perception, accuracy of work and 
statement, together with the military instinct of re.spect 
for orders and instructions. 

The subject of this memoir had all these virtues and 
many more. Besides being a good soldier he was a 
remarkable linguist. Having lived in France and Italy 
when young, he .spoke French etpially well with English 
and Italian with facility; at college he distinguished 
himself in classics, and made him.self, as time went on, 
master, in mure than a colloquial sense, of Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish, in addition to Urdu, Sindi, and other Indian 
^'ernaculars. In Sind he proved himself a good Magistrate 
and Judge, with a keen interest in education, and a 
^ careful in\estigator of complicated questions of tenure 
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and the like ; in political work he was tactful as well 
as energetic ; and in later years he was a good director 
of the work of othei-s — a chief under whom it was a 
pleasure to serve, for he alwaj's gave subordinates full 
credit for good work, minimising his own performances, 
and stimulating by example rather than bj’ criticism ; 
a good writer — at times, perhaps, voluminous, but 
always clear and forcible, and in describing scenery and 
journeyings particularly bright and interesting ; a valued 
contributor to reviews and the Encyclopaedia ; and author, 
inter alia, of “■ Telegraph and Travel,” “ Eastern Persia,” 
and, above all, of the •“ Life of Outram.” In character 
a man of singular modesty ; '■ a fine soldier and 
administrator,” says one of his biographers, “ with the 
heart of a little child ” ; of deep religious feeling. 
\tdthout a trace of bigotry ; a most genial companion 
and, to his friends, one of the most lovable of men. 

Sir Frederic was born at Milan in 1818, the onlj* son 
of Mr. Lionel Prager Goldsmid, an officer of the 19th 
Dragoons. On his father’s side he was of Jewish descent, 
the scion of a well-known City family, but through his 
grandmother, Mrs. Benjamin Goldsmid, his bi’anch of the 
family became Christian, and Sir Frederick himself was 
through life a member of the Church of England. 

He was educated partly at an English school in Paris, 
partly at King’s College School, and King’s College, 
London. He was destined for a military career, and 
in January, 1839, entered the Madras Army, joining his 
regiment, the .37th Madras N.I., in the April following. 

Of his subsequent career as soldier, administrator, 
diplomatist, and writer, a brief but good account is 
given in the Times of January 13th, and those who 
would know more of his religious life and work after 
retirement and the “ beauty and simplicity and un- 
selfishness ” of his personal chai’acter should read the 
obituary notice in the Church Times of the 24th. 
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The year during which young Goldsmid joined the 
Army was the year of the first Afghan war. He did 
not take part in that campaign, but in August of the 
following year his regiment wa.s ordered to proceed to 
China, and he tliere took part in the actions at Canton 
and along the coast, which preceded the treaty of Xankin 
— receiving the Chinese war medal. While the campaign 
was in progress he was appointed Adjutant of his 
regiment ; it was then that he turned his attention 
to the study of Eastern languages, in which he became 
afterwards so remarkably proficient, and in 1845 he 
qualified as interpreter in Hindustani. 

In 1846 he had to return to England on medical 
certificate, but did not lead an idle life, acting during 
the two years of his residence in England as orderly 
officer at Addiscombe. In 1848 he returned to India, 
and, continuing his studies, passed the qualifying exami- 
nations, and was appointed in 1849 Interpreter for 
Persian and in 1851 for Arabic. In the same year, 
having obtained his company, he was appointed to act 
as Assistant-Adjutant-General of the Xagpur Subsidiaiy 
Force. It was at this juncture that, through the influence 
of the great General John Jacob, he entered Civil emplo}’ 
in the recenth' ac(juired province of Sind, first as Deputy 
Collector and then as As.si.stant Commissioner for Special 
Enquiiy into " the Settlement of Alienated Lands.” He 
quickly mastered Sindi, passing the examination for 
Interpreter, and was recognized as a very prondsing 
officer. 

In 1855 he had again to proceed to England on 
medical certificate, but, his health being recruited by 
the voyage, he at once volunteered for active service in 
the Crimea, and was forthwith attached to the Turkish 
Contingent as Assistant-Adjutant-General under General 
Vivian ; here he acquired Turki.sh, was made President 
of the Local Examining Committee at Kertch, and, in 
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recognition of his services, received the Turkish war 
medal, the order of the fourth class Medjidieh, and the 
iDi’evet rank of Tlajor in the Army. 

In 1856 he returned to India and was appointed to 
the post of Judge at Shikarpur, subsequently resuming 
his empury into the Alienated Lands, " and soon after- 
wards he was attached to the staff of Sir Bartle Frere, 
who had succeeded to the office of Commissioner in 
Sind, and at once appreciated Major Goldsmid's ability 
and character. 

In this capacity he showed much tact and energtq did 
good .service during the anxious period of the great 
3Iutiny, and was subsequently employed on more than 
one Special Commission. In 1861 ho was deputed to 
arrange with the Chiefs in Baluchistan and Makran for 
the construction of a land-line of telegraph along the 
coast to Gwadar, and received the thanks of the Bombay 
Government for the “ speedy and successful issue of his 
negotiations.'’ 

In 1862 he again went to England on sick -leave, 
returning to India in November, 1868, with the rank 
of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel. About this time it was 
decided to establish o\erland telegraphic communication 
from Europe through Persia and Baluchistan to India, 
and Colonel Goldsmid was at once selected to take part 
in the undertaking. Accordingly in 1864 he accompanied 
the late Colonel Patilck Stewart, R.E., when laying the 
cable in the Persian Gidf ; later on he ])rdceeded over- 
land to Constantinople via Turki.sh Arabia and Asia 
Minor — a long and arduous journey — and after much 
reporting and discussion had the .satisfaction of conveying 

^ On this ocoaMou the "writer of this memoir had tlie pleasure of 
accoinpantinji' him for part ot the joiiruey, and well rememhers Imw 
greatly he enjoyed Major rhildsniid's conversation, and how much he 
was struck hy hi'' cla-ssical knowledge iis well as his perfect mastery 
of Arabic and Per‘'ian. 
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the Indo-Ottoiiian Telegi-aph Treaty duly signed to 
England. In the beginning of 1865, on the death of 
Colonel Stewart, he was appointed Director-General of 
the Indo-European Telegraph, and proceeded at once, 
vid Ru.s.sia and tlie Caspian, to Tehran, to assist Her 
Maje.sty s Minister in negotiating a Telegraph Treaty 
with the Persian Government. Having obtained the 
required convention he .started overland for India, and, 
after a trying journey of 21 months through the then 
little-explored tracts of Eastern Persia and Baluchistan, 
reached Charhar, a port of Makran in 1866; thence 
going forward to Simla to report the proceedings to the 
Vicei'oy. He then started again for Eurojie, submitted 
the draft of a supplemental Convention to the India 
Office, and the .same year returned to the Pei’sian capital 
with a vie'w to further negotiations. For these services 
he received the thanks of the Government of India : all 
his proposals were approved, and the Companionship of 
the Bath was conferred upon him. 

After being delayed at Tehran by a temporary hitch 
he proceeded to India to confer with the Governor of 
Bombay, and thence again to England, where the difficulty 
was tinally settled. As a measure of the mere physical 
toil involved in these operatiou.s — irrespective of worries, 
anxieties, and hardships — it was computed by the late 
Sir Henry Yule that Colonel Goldsmid's land-journej’s 
alone must have covered a di.stance of at lea.st 5,700 miles. 

But this was not all ; on his return journey from 
England to India he was engaged in .somewhat pro- 
tracted negotiations with the French authorities on the 
terms of admission of the Indo-European Telegraph into 
the general system of telegraphs in Europe. These were 
satisfactorily settled. 

In 1868 Colonel Goldsmid attended the Telegraph 
Conference in Vienna, where he was received with great 
honour by the Emperor and his Ministers as the 
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accomplisher of a great Avork, and thereafter proceeded 
to Bombay to resume the work of telegrapli extension 
to the West. In 1809, in furtherance of this object, he 
again visited Makran, Gwadar, and Charbfir, and provided 
for the better security of tlie cable by transferring it 
from the Arabian shore of tlie Persian Gulf at Kas 
Masandom to the island of Henjam just otf the Persian 
shore. The Indo-European Telegraph having been now 
fairly organized. Colonel Goldsmid resigned the director- 
ship in 1870 in favour of the As.si.stant Chief Director, 
Major (the late Colonel Sir John) Bateman Champain, R.E. 

During the six years of his work as Director-General he 
had not only helped to fix the alignment of the telegraph 
and make arrangements with the Turkish and Persian 
Governments for its protection, as described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, but he personally superintended the 
erection of the poles and the carrying of the wires 
across the whole extent of the Shah’s dominions. Of 
that arduous work he gave an interesting and modest 
account in his volume entitled “ Telegraph and Travel ” 
(published in 1874), rendering full justice to the efforts 
of his assistants, and saying little or nothing of his 
own : showing at the same time such great jiowers of 
description that his narrative was pronounced by the 
Press to be “ as interesting as it was important.’’ 

But new work was soon found for Colonel Goldsmid. 
It had long been known that tlie boundary between 
Persia and Baluchistan sorely needed delimitation, and 
the necessity was all the greater now that an important 
telegraph-line passed through the territories of both ; 
it was decided, therefore, in 1871, to appoint Colonel 
Goldsmid a Commissioner to arrange for such delimitation, 
with the local rank of 3Iajor-General and a suitable staff. 
The task was a difficult and delicate one, but the boundary 
proposed by the British Commissioner was at last accepted 
by the Persian Goiernment, and on the return of the 
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Commission to England Major-General Goldsmid was 
made a Knight Commander of the Star of India, and 
received “ the warm acknowledgments of the Yicei'oy and 
Governor-General of India in Council.” 

In the same year Sir Frederic was entrusted with a far 
more difficult task, that of defining the boundary between 
Persia and Afghanistan in tlie di.sputed province of Sistan. 
A full account of his proceedings and the text of his 
arbitral award is contained in a voluminous collection 
of papers relating to Eastern Persia, including reports by 
members of his staff, edited bj^ Sir Fredei'ic, with an 
introduction by himself, and published under the direction 
of the Government of India in 1876. 

Suffice it here to say that, after careful historical 
research, much surs'eying and investigation on the ground, 
and great difficulties caused by the Persian Commissioners 
and the attitude of the representative of the Amir of 
Kabul (Sher Ali Khan), who was accompanied by 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Richard) Pollock representing 
the Viceroy of India, the arbitral award was declared 
at Tehran on August 19th, 1872. 

It failed to satisfy eitlier party. This is no matter for 
surprise, and i.s testimony to tlie arbitrator’s impartiality. 
He was required by his instructions to “ pay special regard 
to ancient right and present possession ” ; but the questions 
involved were complex, and as tlie parties were keenly 
hostile it was impossible to give a decision acceptable 
to both. The award was confirmed by Her Majesty’s 
Government after considering the objections of the parties, 
and the thanks of tlie Government of India were given 
to Sir Frederic Goldsmid “ for the tact and good judgment 


' Viz., Major Oliver (afterwaids Sir CUiver) St. John, R.E. ; Major 
Beresford Lovett, R.E. (afterwards Major-General, C.B., C.S.I. ) ; 
ilajor Euan Smith (afterward.s Colonel Sir Euan Smith, K.C.B. , C.S.I.) ; 
\V. T. Blanford, C.I.E., F.R.S. 
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lie had displayed through these negotiations under circum- 
stances of no ordinary difficult}'." It should be added 
that though the award satisfied neither party, it had the 
highly beneficial effect of maintaining peace. 

With the arbitration award Sir Frederics career in 
India terminated. On the l.st January, 187.5. after 35 
years of arduous .service, Sir F. Goldsmid retired from the 
Government service with a .special pension and the rank 
of Major-General. 

But Sir Frederic was not destined to lead an idle life. 
He at once devoted himself to the preparation of the 
voluminous Report on Eastern Persia, which has already 
been referred to, and was further entrusted with an 
important work for which he wa.s well fitted both by 
knowledge and by sympathy — the biography of General 
Sir James Outram, “ the Bayard of India." The work 
wa.s completed in two volumes in 1880 and was a literaiy 
success. 

But though .Sir Fredei-ic had retired from Government 
service he was still considered more or less indispensable, 
and was appointed in 1877 British Representative of an 
International Gommi.s.sion to emjuire into the matter of 
coolie emigration to the Island of La Reunion. In 
company with a French Commi.ssioner he proceeded to 
the i.sland and made a tour of tlie estates, and a joint 
report M'as is.sued in Februar}-, 1878, and a separate 
report in the April following. For this empiiry he 
receiv'ed the acknowledgments of the Government of India, 
and in this the .Secretary of .State “ entirely concurred." 
On June 14th of the latter year he deli\ ered a lecture 
at the Royal Linited Service Institution on “ Communi- 
cations with India under possible contingencies," an 
elaborate paper for which he was cordially thanked by 
Colonel (afterwards .Sir Henry) Yule, R.E., who presided. 

In 1880 Sir Frederic accepted the office of British 
Controller of the Dnira Sunieh (Crown lands) in Egypt, 
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and was tliere during- the outbreak in September, 1881. 
In June. 1<S82, he wa.s sent for by Lord Granville and 
despatched on a mi.ssion to Constantinople, and on returning 
thence to Alexandria he organized an Intelligence 
Department, which rendered n.seful service until the 
.surrender of Arabi after the victory of Tel-el-Kebir. For 
these sersice.s he receiv’ed tlie thanks of the Coniinander- 
in-Chief in Egypt (Viscount Wolseley) and tlie War Office. 
On the 1st of May, 18SJ, he resigned his office of Con- 
troller of Egyptian Crown lands, and ^•ecei^'ed from the 
Khedive the O.smanieh Decoration of the second class and 
the Bronze Star. 

Leaving Egypt he accepted an invitation from the 
King of the Belgians to proceed to tlie Congo a.s 
“ Admini.strateur Dtdegue " witli a view of carrvino- out 
special mea.sures for the organization of the new state. 
He lauded at Banana Point on September 4th, 188J, and 
proceeded witli his staff up country. Had he been able 
to remain and properly organize the administrati\-e system, 
much good mat' have resulted, but he wa.s soon prostrated 
by severe illness, and had, to his great disappointment, to 
return to England from Loanda, reaching London on the 
31st of December. 

This mat' be termed Sir Frederic's last appearance in 
a public capacity, and during the remaining years of his 
life he devoted his attention partly to literary work, 
consisting of contributions to newspapers, revietv.s, and 
works of reference, like the - Encyclopmdia Britannica, ’ 
a sphere in trhicli he gained the reputation of being a 
laborious and conscientious writer : and he also wrote an 
interesting preface to a new edition of illorier’s Haji Baba. 
Besides his literary work he took an active iutere.st in 
various philanthropic and religious institutions. For many 
years ho wa.s an interested member of the Committee of 
the Gordon Boys' Home (which he helped to found), 
also of the Committee of the S.P.G., and was of the 
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vreate.st assistance to Archbishop Benson in founding his 
Mission to the Assyrian Cliristiaus. 

Sir Frederic's connection with the Ko 3 ’al Asiatic Societ\’ 
commenced in 18G4-, tlie j'ear after lie had published a 
metrical translation of the Sindi legendaiy poem of 
Susici and Pa?/// a, and in ISGo he furnished a paper on 
the “ Preservation of Xational Literature in the Ea.st, ’ 
suggested b\' his intere.st in folklore, a paper in which 
he advocates the introduction into Sind of an ofBcial 
language and character (then non-existent) with a view 
not onlj^ to public convenience, but to prevent the 
legendaiy poems and oral traditions of the country" djdng 
out. The proposed measure was adopted, and the official 
language and character are now known as Arabic-Sindi. 

He was an ordinart' member of the Council for brief 
periods between 1875 and 1889; and between November, 
1885, and June 80th, 1887, he held the post of Secretarj’, 
a post which, to the great regret of the Council, he was 
constrained to resigai, but not before he had improved 
the Journal bj- the introduction of the “ Xotes of the 
Quarter ’ which are now included in it. He was a Vice- 
President from 1890 to 1905, and on his retirement from 
increasing infirmities was appointed Honoraiy Vice- 
President. 

He was also a Vice-President of the Roj’al Geographical 
Societ}’, and presided at the Geographical Section of the 
British A.saociation Meeting of 1888. 

On the principle that a man is known from his “ com- 
panions and his recreations” it maj^ be mentioned, in 
conclusion, that among his great personal friends in England 
were, in early jiears, Thackeraj', Balfe, Charles Kean, 
and various artists, and in later j'ears Archbishop Benson, 
besides his fellow- workers in India, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir 
Henry Green, Sir Bateman Cliampain, R.E., and many 
others with whom he i-emaiiied on terms of cordial 
intimacy ; and that latterly his favourite recreations were 
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four — Eastern politics. Literature, hearing good Music, 
and the Drama. Age and deafness interfered with these 
enjoyments, but did not aftect his cheeriness or interest 
in mundane affairs. As to his manner of life it was 
simple and methodical ; he was fond of early rising, 
took regular exercise, but was not a golfer, cared not 
for cards or billiards, was not an abstainer, but 
‘ moderate ’ in all things. He kept up his classics to 
the last, and in his 90th year addressed a postcard in 
Greek to one of his grandsons. 

He was buried at Hollingburne, in Kent, where he once 
lived for many years, and among the multitude of tributes 
sent was a wreath from the R.A.S., a meeting of which 
he had attended not many months before his death. 

Sir F. Goldsmid married in 1849 Mary, eldest daughter 
of Lieut.-General Mackenzie Steuart; .she died in 1900. 
He leaves two sons and four daughters ; one of the former 
is a retired oiBcer of the Bengal Staff Corps ; one of the 
latter has proceeded to India, and seems to have inherited 
her father’s facility for acquiring Eastei-n languages. 

T. H. T. 

February, lOOS. 


KOBERT ATKINSOK, LL.D., D.LITT. 

May an old pupil dedicate a few lines to the memory 
of one to whom he owes more than he can tell, and 
whose friendship he has been proud to retain unbroken 
for nearly 40 jmars. Professor Atkinson was not himself 
a member of the Ro^url Asiatic Society, but more than 
one of those who have taken an active part in the 
work of its Council are indebted to him for their early 
training, and a long list of his pupils could be compiled 


j.u.A.s. 1908. 
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from the roll of its members. Year after year, for clo.se 
on half a eeutnry, lie .sent out youno- men to the East, 
not a few of whom have distinguished themselves as 
scholars or as public servants. 

Born in Yorkshire, he ivas, as Professor Mahatiy aptly 
puts it, ‘‘ one of those peculiar men whom Trinity College, 
Dublin, trains, or acquires, who are specialists in several 
subjects, and masters in them all." His early education 
at Liege gave him a gras 2 J of French from which 
he developed the amazing knowledge of the Romance 
languages that earned for him his first college professor- 
ship. Although an omnivorous reader, he had far more 
than mere book knowledge, and in all the forms of 
speech that he studied his command of the colloquial 
idiom and of pronunciation was remarkable. A Parisian 
savant has told me that his French was absohnnent 
sails accent ; on his first visit to St. Petersburg he 
chattered volubly in Russian with a cabman and rescued 
a party of visitors from the inevitable difficulties that 
beset new arri\-als : and a high authority has informed 
me that his Chinese pronunciation was irreproachable. 

After entering college he worked as a schoolmaster in 
Kilkenny till he won a scholarship in the year 1862. 
Thencefoiwvard his academic progress was rapid. He 
took his B.A. degree in the followdng year. In 1867 
he wms elected Profe.s.sor of the Romance languages, and 
in 1871 Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 
He became LL.D. in 1869, D.Litt. (Honoris Causa) in 
1891, and was President of the Royal Irish Academy 
from 1901 to 1906. Last Autumn failing health com- 
pelled him to resign his official connection with the 
University, and on the 10th of January, 1908, he passed 
away peacefully in his 69th year. 

With the exception of the great editions of the ancient 
Irish classics published under the auspices of the Royal 
Irish Academy, most of his w’ork is hidden aw'ay in the 
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journals of learned societies. Only his pupils know his 
best books. One of the earlie.st of these was a Mseso- 
Gothic Grammar. About this, one of his former students, 
now occupying an honoured post at Cambridge, writes 
to me in a private letter, “ I know nothing like his 
masterly synopsi.s of the .structure of the language.” He 
had it lithograplied for his pupils, but it was never 
published. He commenced a dictionary of the Rg Veda, 
in which it was my privilege to take a humble share 
as assistant, but it was anticipated by Grassmann’s. 
Useful as the latter is, Atkinson’s would have been far 
more scientific, and its abandonnient was a calamity for 
scholarship. He was the only Englishman I ev^er met 
who had thoroughly mastered the intricacies of Panini. 
He knew the Astadhyayi (the way Pandits know it in 
India) off by heart from beginning to end, and any 
difficult point in Sanskrit grammar he solved at once, 
without a moment of hesitation, by a quotation of 
the appropriate srdra. But this study he reserved 
for advanced students. For us beginners he prepared 
a manuscript grammar — who of his pupils does not 
remember its familiar brown - paper cover, worn and 
ragged by continual use ? — full of ingenious labour-saving 
devices, wliich gave us an insight into the genius of the 
language in a way that no other book that I have seen 
has approached. Nor was liis knowledge of Indian 
languages confined to those of Aryan type. Tamil and 
Telugu were also taught by him, and his pupils ov’er 
and over again obtained the highest marks in the Civil 
Servdce examinations in these forms of speech. There 
were, of course, professors of Persian and of the various 
Semitic languages in the Univeraity, and therefore he 
did not give official instruction in them, but he was 
familiar with them, and was, I have been told, a most 
admirable Hebrew scholar, so much so that for many 
years candidates for the Fellowship examination (the 
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highest in the University), or even for chairs in Di^ initv , 
wlio felt themselves deficient in that language, came to 
him for further in.struction. 

On the thorny question of Celtic philology I dare not 
dilate. Many of us will remember criticisms on liis work 
in this branch of learning that appeared some years ago 
in the pages of the Acudeviy , and I am not competent to 
judge of their correctne.ss ; but, it will be remembered, he 
never answered them, and this, I know, was not because he 
admitted that he was in the wrong, but because he refused 
on principle to waste his time in controversy. He was 
content, he told me, when in my impetuous way I urged 
him to reply, to leave the sum-total of his work, with its 
flaws and with its excellences, to be judged by posterity. 
His interest in Irish was purely linguistic. He cared 
little for its literature as literature, and in later years this 
brought him into active collision with the moving spirits 
of the Gaelic League. 

So far I have dealt with him as a master of tongues, 
but his varied energies were not confined to this side of 
leaminw. He had a real love for nature, and was so 
accomplished a botanist that he was regularly consulted 
by the University Professor of that science. Only his 
intimate friends knew his powers as a musician, and have 
listened with delight to his fine violin-playing, though 
that was by no means the only instrument of which he 
was a ma.ster. Again, long before jujitsu was popularly 
known in this country, he had acquired it both in theory 
and in practice ; and on a cold day, in the intervals of his 
lectures, many a bruise did I receive from him in the 
course of a lesson in the use of the .single-sticks or of the 
Indian clubs. 

But above all he was a student of philology. As 
a comparative philologi.st he had from the first thoroughly 
grasped the principle of law in language, by the enunciation 
of which Brugmann afterwards made his name, in opposition 
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to the teaching of Curtins, Schleicher, and the older masters 
who resorted when in difficulties to theories of “ sporadic 
changes.” Many and many a time, long before Brugmann’s 
name was known, did he impress upon us that the existence 
of an apparent exception but proved the existence of an 
undiscovered rule, and that it was our business to find 
that rule out. He used to maintain, and with great 
justice, that the only way to study comparative philology 
M’as to commence with the Romance languages. There, he 
would say, you can check off your results by the mother 
Latin : whereas, in the comparativ'C study of Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonic, and so forth, you are 
only guessing at an Ur-SpracJie. 

His excellence as a teacher can be gathered from the 
foregoing. It was impo.ssible to study under liim without 
directly acquiring knowledge, and without, at the same 
time, learning to step ahead for oneself. The loss is still too 
fresh for me to put into words the personal affection with 
which he inspired us. Few have been privileged to meet 
so loyal, so delightful, a friend, — a true friend who never 
feared to criticize, and whose criticism was always sought 
for and valued by those that knew him. Although pre- 
eminently a teacher, he founded no school, — there has 
been no Elisha worthy to receive his mantle, — but his 
pupils are scattered over England, India, and the Continent 
of Europe, and have carried with them the devotion to 
learning for its own sake, and the habit of sparing no 
drudgery, however toilsome, in its acquirement, that they 
gained from Robert Atkinson, and of which he was 
a bright and distinguished example. 


George A. Griersox. 
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THE EEV. G. r. POPE, D.D. 

When I was asked to write a short obituaiy notice of 
Dr. Pope, my esteemed guru in Dravidian studies, I was 
reminded of what he once said to me : “ It is not in 
pla 3 ^ but in the performance of useful work, that a true 
man derives the greatest pleasure,” This shows the bent 
of his mind. To do useful work was the great aim and 
pleasure of his life, and his success in it bv his achieve- 
ments, both as a missionary and as a student of research, 
is well known to the world. 

He was born in Nova Scotia (Prince Edward Island) 
on the 24th of April, 1820, and was trained in a Weslej-an 
College for mission work in India, but later joined the 
Church of England. He arrived in India in 1839, took 
priest’s orders at Madras in 184.5, and for 42 years 
worked as a missionary in the Tamil country. In 
October, 1885, after his return to England, he was 
appointed Lecturer in Tamil and Telugu at Oxford. 
He died on the llth of February last, after a short 
illness of two or three days. His eminent ser\ices in 
the cause of education and the propagation of Christianity 
in Southern India, and the reverence in which he was 
held by the people among whom he laboured, are too 
well known to need mention here. His numerous pupils 
and admirers have from time to time and in various 
ways shown their appreciation of his labours. It was 
only the other day that lie was the hapjiy recipient of 
an address and a presentation from them. He was, 
indeed, a model mis.sionary. He loved his people and 
the people loved him. It was no doubt this spirit, rather 
than the mere exigencies of mission work, that led him 
to a thorough study of Dravidian literature. 

So early as 1842, hardlj' three years after his arrival 
in India, he published his “ First Catechism of Tamil 
Grammar , in 1844, '■ The Second Catechism.” These 
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were followed by “ The Third Catechism,” including- an 
edition of Xannul, “ A Tamil Handbook for English 
Students,” in three parts, “ A Tamil Prose Reader,” and 
“ A Tamil Poetical Anthology.” His Oxford appointment 
and his election to an honoraiy fellowship at Balliol 
College gave a fresh impetus to his literary labours. 
In 1886 he brought out an edition of the Rural with 
an English translation ; in 1893, the Xaladiyar : and in 
1900, his monumental work — a critical edition, with an 
English translation, of the Tiruvayrgam. These volumes 
do not rejiresent even a tithe of his work, for besides 
a short history of India and contributions on Indian 
topics to various periodicals he left behind in MS. 
complete editions and English translations of the Paramori, 
the ^ilappadigaram, and the Manimegalai, as well as a vast 
amount of material for a standard Tamil dictionary. 

He received the triennial Gold Medal of the Society in 
June, 1906, in recognition of his distinguished services to 
Indian research, and in pp. 767-790 of the Journal for 
that year will be found a detailed account of his life-work. 

M. DE Z. \VlCKREMA.SIXGHE. 


HENRIK EMILE HERBERT BORGSTROM, M.E..L.S. 

Ix the death of Henrik Emile Herbert Borgstrom, 
of Turholm Park, and Trikant, Helsingfors, on the 
19th of November, 1907, Finland lost one of her most 
accomplished sons, and the British Royal Asiatic Society 
one of its most promising young members. He was 
only in his 34th year, 3 'et his acquirements as a philologist 
and deep philosophic thinker attracted and astonished 
all who met him and were capable of following his 
brilliant conversation and comprehending his held of 
thought. He spoke and wrote ever}’ literal-}’ language 
of modern Europe perfectly, and was a devoted student 
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of the classic tongues. In addition to which he was 
master of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, but perhaps his 
great passion was Hebrew literature, which was as familiar 
to his lips as his mother tongues of Swedish and English. 
He would sit for an hour at a time reciting Hebrew 
poetry from memory to interest m 3 'self and others who 
had a similar appreciation of its sublime and pathetic 
verse in its native numbers, as manifested in its prophets, 
psalmists, and the philosophic Solomon. He was offered 
the Readership of Sanskrit in the Universitj^ of Finland, 
but was prevented from accepting it b\^ his broken health. 

I soon found he was no ordinaiy intellect, or pedant, 
full of dead scholar cram, but a man of livino; and vivid 
talent, and an accomplished Orientalist, and who possessed 
a perfect command of English for both prose and poetical 
renderings. Some of the finest pas.sages in iny translation 
of the Book of Job into verse are his work, and amongst 
them I may point to chapters iv and the first seven verses 
of chapter v as his, except verses 19 to 21, inclusive, of 
chapter iv. 

When I printed an edition of over 5,000 copies of the 
version of Job he wrote the preface. He was at the same 
time reading hard in the Greek classics and modern 
languages, and practising in mathematics and .Eg^-ptology 
under the professor of that science at the University of 
France. 

At la.st, in 1897—8, the break-down of his system came, 
after monitions of it in the previous years, when we were 
engaged upon the Hebrew historical books, and he was 
obliged to cease during the attacks of prostration from 
coadjuting in my work. But as soon as a little rested 
he would plunge in again, until after the collapse of 
1897 8, which uas accompanied by a severe seizui’e of 
influenza at Brighton, he was obliged to withdraw from 
active as.sistanee, and to coniine his efforts to reading the 
proofs as they were sent from mj”^ printers. 
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He was, however, not merely a philologist, but a student 
of historical philosophy, and a very profound thinker in 
the regions of metaphysics and psychology, and an 
extensive traveller. He went from land to land I'anging 
from Lapland to Ceylon, and all tlie intermediate countries. 
He explored all Xorthem and Central Europe, Xorth 
Africa, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and Southern Europe, and, 
until his health broke down, he was also devoted to 
athletics and the study of art. 

He was born in Finland on the 5th of June, 1874, 
and sprang from noble ancestry, his father being Herr 
Emile Borgstrdm, of Helsingfors, in Finland, and his 
mother an English lady, a Hiss Constance Herbert. His 
education was conducted partly in Finland and partly 
under tutors in England, and he early showed the re- 
markable talents which his mature manhood displayed. 
In 1883 he inherited, under the will of his grandfather, 
the Och Ritteren Henrik Borgstroin, of Turholm and 
Helsingfors, extensive estates and a large shipping and 
merchant’s business, when about 9 years of age. The 
mercantile part of his fortune was conducted for him 
by an uncle, and he devoted himself to literature ; and 
the actual and contemplated improvement of the lands, 
comprising, as he once told me, a large number of 
villages, he kept in his own hands. 

With the sorrows of his nati^'e land he suffered deeply 
in mind and health, and they probably hastened him on 
to dementia and death by suicide in London, on the 19th 
of November la.st, at the age of 33 years — an age when 
men of great genius generally begin the productive period 
of their career in literature. In the last conversation 
we had together, three days before his death, he informed 
me that he had nearly got ready for the press a treatise 
upon a philosophic subject, and his MSS. will be published 
if sufficiently completed to ju.stify this being done. 

Feeeae Fentox. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


p. 82(j, line 1, for Kivata.s rrad Kiratas. 
p. 332, line 1, fur Ehacakra read Ekacakra. 
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XVI. 

THE FACTITIOUS GENEALOGIES OF THE MONGOL 

RULERS, 

By SIR HEXRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., etc. 

"VF^HEX the various tribes of Mongols and Ivalmuks 
were definitely converted to Lamaisni in the six- 
teenth century it was not unnatural that the Lamaist 
monks, who formed tlieir only literary class, should have 
tried to affiliate their famous heroes and their princely 
families to the old I'oyal stock of Tibet, Tvhich had become 
for them a sacred land. Hence we find the two Mongol 
chronicles, one knoTvn as the “ Altan Topchi ” and the 
other generally quoted from the name of its author as 
S.sanang Setzen, and the Kalmuk legend derived by 
Pallas from the Tibetan work called the “ Bodimer,” all 
concurring in a pedigree for the Mongol royal race which 
trace.s them first to the early Tibetan kings, and through 
them up to the alleged Indian ruler Olana Erglikdeksen, 
and through him again up to Sakiamuni Buddha himself. 
This pedigree was probably the invention of the author of 
the “ Altan Topchi. ’ 


J.K.A.S. 1908. 
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It specially refers to a Tibetan ruler named Dsanbo 
Dalai Sumn Am Altan Sliire^hetu, who had three sons, 
Sliivagliochi, Borochi, and Burtechino. We are told that 
their father having- been killed by his minister Longnam, 
who usurped the thi'one, the three brotliers fled ; the first to 
the land of Xganbo, tlie second to that of Bubo, and the third 
to Gongbo, south-east of Lhassa (Ssanang Setzen, p, 25). 

This story of the usurpation of Longnam is told in the 
Tibetan books, and notably in one which mtis translated 
into Kalmuk and is named “ Xom gharkoi todorkhoi 
Tolle,” whence it lias been abstracted by Schmidt and others 
(Ssanang Setzen, p. dl7, note 6 ; Sclimidt, Forschungeii. 
etc., p. 15 ; Klaproth, Tableaux, p. 157, and note S). In 
the original story the tiiree brotliei-s are called Ja thi, 
Ma thi, and Sha za thi. Thi, wliich is written Khri. 
means throne, and is the surname of all tlie earh- Tibetan’ 
kings. Ja means bird or fowl, Ma means flsli, and Sha 
za means the flesh-eater. Tlie two former names are 
similar in meaning, therefore, to Shii aghochi and Borochi, 
already named, which respectively mean the fowler and 
the fisherman, while the third brother, the flesh-eater, 
has been by the compiler of the pedigree identified with 
Burtechino. ‘ the blue wolf,’ a very typical flesh-eater, 
and a hero of Mongol legend to whom we .shall presi-ntly 
rexert. The Lamas who constructed the pedigree found 
a plausible resemblance between the meaning of the two 
names Sha za and Burtechino, and having equated them 
bridged over a x ery axxkxxard gap. I need not say that 
no part of this libetan legend is to be found in the 
indigenous traditions of the Mongols dating from befori- 
their conx-ersion to Lamaism, and that it is a pure in- 
xmntion of the monks. 

Let us noxx' turn to another and a similar inx'ention, in 
xxdiich the Muhaminedan legends take the place of the 
Tibetan ones. \\ hen the Persian Mongols xvere conx erted 
to Muhamniedanism it xx'as natural that their rulers and 
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principal men should wish to connect them with the 
genealogical and ethnographical tables of the Koran, and 
we thus find that the famous hi.storiographer of the 
Persian Mongols, Rashid-ud-din, and his successors in the 
craft of chronicler, trace the iwal Mongol stock to Xuh 
and Yaphet or Yatiz, and the other heroic personages who 
figure so much in the Old Testament and the Koran. 

In the Tarikhi Guzideh of ’Hamdu-l-lah, Rashid-ud-din 
is expre.ssly referred to as the cadliority for the derivation 
of the Mongols and Turks from Yatiz, the son of Xuh 
(Erdmann, Temudschin, etc., 523), a descent which 
would haidly have been suggested bj- anj- Mongol writer 
before the conversion of the Western Mongols to Muham- 
inedanism. This took place definitely in Persia in the 
reign of the Ilkhan Ghazan, who was Rasliid’s master. 

Rashid-ud-din thus states his theory : “ In the history 
of Islam and in the Peiitateucli of the Children of Israel 
we are told that the prophet Xuli divided the earth from 
south to north into three parts. The first he gave to Ham, 
who was the father of Sudan (i.e. the Black), to the middle 
son Shem he gave the Arabs and Persians, M-hile the third, 
Yafeth, was tlie father of the Turks.” Rashid's theory 
was that the Turk.s and Mongols sprang from tlie same 
ancestor and formed tlie same nomadic race. Thus, in his 
preface lie tells us that the second section of his work 
deals with the history of the Turki.sh nations comjnised 
under the name of Mongols, but who originally had each 
their own name and surname (Cuatremere, Hist, des 
Mongols de la Perse, j). 53). The fourth section, he says, 
gives the history of the Turkish nations which from time 
immemorial bore the name of Mongols (id., jiji. 53-55). 
He says further: “This race (i.e. the Dlongols), known 
from time immemorial under the name of Turks, in- 
habited the country extending in length and breadth 
from the rivers Jihun and Sihun to the extremities of 
the East and from the limits of Desht Kijichak to those 
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of Churcha and Khatai *’ (id., p. 67). Again, “ although 
all the Turks and Mongols resemble one another remark- 
ably, and were originally known by the same name, 
nevertheless the Mongols formed a branch distinct from 
the Turks, and the two nations ditfered from one another 
in essential characters, as will be .seen in the course of 
this work” (id., pp. 69-71). The second section of his 
Ethnographic table is headed “ Concerning the Turkish 
tribes who are now called Mongols, but who in former 
times had each one its own name ’ (Erdmann, Volstaendige 
Uebersicht, etc., p. 513; Xouv. Journ. Asiat., ix, p. 513). 
Under the heading Tartars, and speaking of the various 
tribes, such as the Jelaii's, Umads. etc., who were in his 
time known as Mongols, Kashid-ud-din says. “ they fancy 
that in former times they were known as 3Iongols ; but 
this was not .so, for the Mongols then formed but a section 
of the nomadic Turks” (Erdmann, op. cit., p. 40; Xouv, 
Journ. Asiat., ix, p. 525). Lastly, in the third section, 
headed “Concerning the Turkish tribes who were called 
Mongols in ancient times,” we have the following para- 
graph : “ It has been already said that the Mongol race 
was a section of the Turkish, and that their appearance 
and speech resemble one another” (Erdmann, p. 74). 

This theory of Kashid-ud-din’s was accepted as a genuine 
tradition by subsecpient Pei’sian writers, and has Ireen 
absurdly adopted in our time by Raverty. Used in the 
generic sense in which Rashid-ud-din generally employs 
the term Turk, i.e. as connoting the same general notion 
that Tartar or ruranian does now with many people, and 
including the various nomades of Central Asia, the theory 
may pass, but when used to imply that Mongols and Turks 
were racially the same people it is of course eironeous, 
the Turks and Mongols ditlering, as Rashid-ud-din says in 
one of the passages above quoted, essentially in language, 
traditions, and other respects. While the races differ, 
however, it does not follow that their royal stocks were 
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not derived from one source. Rashid-ud-din, in fact, 
derives the Mongol Imperial house from the mythical 
stem father of the Turkish prince.s, whom he called 
Abulja Khan, and for this, as we shall see, he had some 
reason. 

It is possible that the mythical Turkish hero Abulja 
had long before Rashid’s day been connected with Yafiz, 
the son of Xuh, by the Turks, for large numbers of the 
latter had been Muhammedans for several centuries. He 
says that the Mongols and Turks reported, according to 
one of their traditions conformably with the narrative in 
the Tora that Xuh sent his son Yittiz, whom Ihe Turks cull 
Abulja Khan, into the East. 

“Yet M’ise men know not,” he adds, “whether this Abulja 
Khan was a son of the prophet Xuh or was a son of one 
of his sons. From him are sprung the Mongols, the 
Turks, and the dwellers in the Steppes” (Berezine, 
Rashid-ud-din, i, p. 12; Erdmann, Temudschin, p. 7; 
Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, p. 4). Again, he says ; They 
(i.e. the Mongols and Turks') are all .sprung from Yafiz, 
son of Xuh, whom they call Abulja Khan ” (Berezine, 
i, p. 124 ; Erdmann, Yolstaen. Ueb., p. 74). 

Rashid-ud-din tells us that Abulja and his people lived 
on the mountains Urtagh and Kurtagh (Berezine, p. 12). 
Urtagh is the Urtu ola of the Chinese (Hyacinthe, 
Histoiy of the 3Iongols, p. 86), and b}- it they mean 
the western prolongation of the Little Atlai towards 
Lake Balkhash. Abulghazi identified the two moun- 
tains mentioned bv Ra.shid with the Ulueh Taoh and 

V o 

Kichik Tagh, i.e. the Great and Little Mountain of 
his day. 

Ra.shid also tells us that Abidja lived in Summer near 
the town of Anbaij or Inanj (Berezine, pp. 12 and 121 ; 
Erdmann, Temudschin, etc., p. 468), and in M'inter he 
encamped at Barsiik and Karakuni (i.e. the well-known 
Barsuk and Karakum Sands) to the east and north-east 
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of the Sea of Aral ; and near the towns of Talas (i.e. the 
later Taras or Avlie ata) and Sairain, also a well-known 
town, described hy Eashid as in his day occupied by 
Muhammedan Turks, and as possessing forty gates. This 
was the homeland of the famous Ghuz Turks, the 
ancestors of the modern Turkomans, and points to Rashid 
having tried to affiliate the Mongol royal house to that 
of the Ghuz Turks. 

The next writer who, .so far as we know, gave an 
independent account of the genealogy and origins of 
the Mongol chiefs was Ulugh Beg Mirza. His famous 
hi.story is not available for refei-ence, and it is doubtful 
whether a copy of it survives at all. We have it at 
second-hand, however, in the so - called Mokademiua 
Zafer Zameh, or introduction to the Zafer Xameh of 
Sherif-ud-din of Yesd, which was written about the year 
1424. Sherif-ud-din e.xpressly tells us in his last para- 
graph that he took the matter of this introduction from 
the work of Ulugh Beg. This introduction to the Zafer 
Naineh was translated into English in 1868 by Colonel 
Miles, under the title of “ Shajrat-ul-Atrak.” 

The genealogy as given by Ulugh Beg ditiers consider- 
ably from that given by Rashid. Instead of identifying 
Yatiz with Abulja Khan we are here told that Yatiz had 
nine sons, one of whom was Turk, who was the father of 
Abulja. These nine sons Avere respectiA'ely named Turk, 
Khajar or Khurz, Saklab, Rus, Ming, Chin, Goman or 
Koinari, Kimul, and Mazukh or Mesech. “ Some say ” (he 
adds) “ that there AA^ere but eight sons, and that Komari 
and Kimul are one. This is, in fact, the augaa' of most of 
the later authors. 

These eight interpolated names are merely an imitation 
of the Biblical and Koranic ethnic and geographical 
names, the eight chiefs being the eponymi of the Turks, 
Khazars, Russians, Slaves, Manguti or Nogais, Chinese, 
Gomerians, and Moskhi. A still later Avriter, Mirkhavend, 
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who died in 1498, further extends this chronological 
table and give.s us 11 names : ( 1 ) Kliazar, ( 2 ) Saklab. 
(3) Mashakh, (4) Gumari, (5) Turk, (6) Khalj, (7) Rus, 
(8) Saksur or Sadsan, (9) Ghuz, (10) Tarikh, also written 
Taraj, and la.stly a name wanting in the MS., which was 
probably Chin (Erdmann, Temndschin, etc., p. 464, note 4). 
These names simply an.swer to those of the various tribes 
and peoples of Europe and Nortliern Asia known to the 
writer and correspond substantially to the similar lists in 
the Koran and the Pentateuch. In the Shajrat-ul-Atrak, 
which is professedly the introduction to Sherif-iid-din s 
work, Turk is made tlie contemporary of Kaiomars, the 
first king of Persia, and is himself made the tir.st Kaan 
of the Eastern couutry. He is further made the father 
of live .sons, the elde.st of whom is the Abulja above-named. 

Mirkhavend and Abulgliazi do not name Abulja here, 
blit give Turk four sons only, being the same four 
enumerated in the Shajrat-ul-Atrak, after Abulja. These 
names are much corrupted in the MSS., and can only be 
approximately read as Tunaj or Tutag, Chikal or Hakal, 
Barsinjar or Barsanjar, and Amlak, which names are 
apparently derived from four districts or towns of the 
Western Turks. At least two of them seem to be so. 
Amlak can be no other than Almalig ; Barsinjar is 
a Turkish town mentioned by Abiilfeda ; Chikal or Jikal, 
according to Raverty, is .still known as a name applied 
to a small district (Tran.s. Orient. Cong. St. Pet., p. 78); 
and Tugag or Tutag seems compounded with tagli, the 
Turkish for mountain. All these names are doubtless 
topographical, and, like the ethnic names which precede 
them, are quite artificial additions to the table, and only 
found in the later writers who follow Sherif-iid-din. One 
of these topographical names, namely, Tutag or Tutagh, 
is made the father of Ilchi by Mirkhavend and Abulghazi, 
Ilchi being apparently a form of Alincha by which Abulja 
is known to these writers (Abulghazi, ed. Des Maisons, p. 9). 
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Rashid-ud-din’s genealogy of the Khans down to Ogliuz 
Khan runs as follows : — 

Null 

! 

Yafiz or ALiilja Khan 

Dih Bakui 

I 

1 ^ , i, , 

Kara Khau Ur Khan Kur Khan Kuz Khan 
Oghuz Khan 

This simple genealogy is thus amplitied hy Sherif-ud-din : — 

Turk 

1 

Abulja 
Dib Bakui 

I 

Kuyuk or Kiik 
Almuchi or Alincha 

I 

I : , 

Tatar Khan Moghul Khan 

I 

I , I I 1 

Kura Khan Lz Khan Kuz Khan Ur Khan 

Oghuz Khan 

Both lists agree in making Dib Bakui the son of 
Abulja. In regard to him Hamdullah says : “ They called 
Mashakh, the son of Yaplie t, Dib Jakui'' (i.e. Dib Bakui), 
(Erdmann, Temudschin, etc., p. 52d). 

Between Dib Bakui and Kara Khan, Sherif-ud-din and 
his follower.s again interpolate certain names not found in 
Bashid-ud-din’s account. Thus Dib Bakui is made the 
father of Kuyuk (which name is apparently a duplication 
of Kaian, vide infm), and lie of a second Abulja or 
Alincha Khan, also doubtless a duplication ; Alincha Khan, 
again, is made the father of two twin .sons, Tatar Khan and 
Mughal Khan (Shajrat-ul-Atrak, loc. cit. ; Abulghazi, p. 10). 
The names Tatar and Mughal Khan and the struggles of 
their families are merely the representatives of the Turk.s 
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and Mongol stocks and their rivalries in early times, 
a rivalry which it was thought prudent to represent in 
this way in the genealogy. We can trace the two names 
no higher than Ulugh Beg Mirza. They do not occur, as 
I have said, in the pages of Rashid-ud-din. Hamdullah 
makes the Turks and Mongols descend from Yaphet’s two 
sons, Turk and Mashakh (Erdmann, Teniudschin, etc., 
p. 523). 

Let US now turn to the Mokademma and the authors 
who followed it. From Tatar Khan it claims that there 
sprang a .series of seven successive de.scendants. 

I will give the pedigree from Abulghazi ; — 

Tat III- Khan 

I , 

Buka Khan 

I 

Velinja Khan 
Atli Khan 

At;-iz Khan 

I 

Ordii Khan 

BauUi Khun 
Suyunitch Khan 

Of the.se Abulghazi tells us nothing except that Ordu 
.spent his time in drinking spirit and kumiz, and in 
dres.sing himself in preciou.s stutfs of Khatai or China, and 
crossing deejr rivers. Up to the reign of Baidu he says 
there had been no feud between the Mughals and Tatars, 
but Baidu, a young and impetuous prince, attacked the 
Mughals and was killed by tliem. The war continued 
during the reign of Suyunitch Khan, and was so tierce 
that not all the waters of the Amu Daria (i.e. the Oxus) 
would .suffice to (juench it (op. cit., p. 11). 

This being the pedigree of the descendants of Tatar Khan, 
let us now turn to that of his twin brother, Mughal 
Khan. He is made by Sherif-ud-din and his imitators 
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the father of the four princes who hy Rasliid-ud-din and 
Hamdullah are affiliated to Dib Bakui, the eldest of whom, 
Kara Khan, is hy all the authorities made the fatlier of 
Oghuz Khan. We will therefore shortly consider what is 
said of Kara Khan and Oghuz Khan. 

Kara Khan is expres.sly said by Abulj;hazi to have 
spent the .Summer in the Ur Tagh and Kur Tagh 
Mountains, and the Winter on the Karakum ,Sand.s and 
on the banks of the Amu Daria. He tells us that in his 
time all his people were inhdels. Of his son Oghuz 
he reports many wonderful tales, e.g., tliat he refused 
to take milk from his mother till she consented to 
become a Musulman ; that he himself, at the age of 
one year, declared that his name must be Oghuz ; that 
he successively married the daughters of three of his 
uncles, but only cared for the daughter of Kur Khan 
because she consented to adopt Islam. When his father 
heard he had become a Muhammedan he was greatly 
enraged, and in a battle which followed between them 
the latter was killed. His father's people and other 
neighbouring tribes were now converted to his own faith. 
He then proceeded to attack the Tatars, who lived near 
Jurjid (i.e. Manchuria). He defeated them and captured 
great quantities of booty. “ For sixty-two years he fought 
against the Tatars, and subjected," says Abulghazi, “ Khitai 
(i.e. China), Jurjid (i.e. Manchuria), Tangut (which, he adds, 
the Tajiks call Tibet), and Kara Khitai, a va.st country 
extending from Hindostan to China, whose inhabitants 
were black. He then advanced beyond Khitai to the 
high mountains bordering on the .sea, where liv’ed the 
tribes of It Barak, by whom he was defeated and had to 
retreat. Seventeen years later he mai’ched against the 
.same people, and killed their chief, It Barak Khan. He 
also furnished troops to one of his dependants named 
Kipchak, with which to conquer the Russians, Aulaks(0, 
Majars, and Bashkirs.” 
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Oghuz Khan, we are told, now marched with all the 
army of the Mughals and Tatars again.st Talash (i.e. Taras) 
and Sairam. He captured Sairam and Tashkend, and 
sent his sons to conquer Turkistan and Andijan ; took 
Samarkand, Bukhara, and Balkh, and conquered the 
country of Ghur in a winter campaign. He also subdued 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Cashmere, and killed Yaghma, the 
king of the last of these countries, and slaughtered his 
people, and returned home again to Mongolia by way of 
Badakhshan and Samarkand. 

A year later he set out for an expedition again.st Iran 
or Persia, and marched by way of Taras, Samarkand, 
and Bukhara, and crossing the Amu Daria entered 
Khorasan. There was then, we are told, no king in 
Persia, Kaioamars was dead and Hushing had not yet 
mounted the throne, and the country was in a state of 
anarchy. Oghuz Khan successively conquered Khorasan, 
Irak Ajem, Irak Arabi, Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Syria, and 
went as far as the frontiers of Egypt, and left governors 
in the various provinces. He now returned home again 
and gave a feast in a grand tent, of which the poles were 
covered with plaques of gold ornamented with rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, tunpioises, and pearls, and it was said 
that this great king had comstructed a tent which had 
put even the vault of heaven to shame. Nine hundred 
camels and nine thousand sheep were slaughtered for 
the feast and 99,000 luiiiz, (i.e. great bags i) of worked 
leather, of which some were tilled with arrak and some 
with kumiz were furnished. He rewarded his sons with 
kingdoms and his naukers or servitors with towns, 
villages, and lands. He died after a reign of 116 years, 
and left six sons ; the three eldest were jointly styled 
Buzuh and the three younge.st Uchuk. 

These six sons, according to Eashid-ud-din. were called 
Kun Khan (i.e. Sun Khan), Ai Khan (i.e. Moon Khan), 
Yulduz Khan (i.e. Star Khan), Kuk Khan (i.e. Sky 
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Khan), Tagli Khan (i.e. Mountain Khan), and Tenghiz 
Khan (i.e. Sea Khan). This li.st of quite artiticial names 
shows how eiitirelj' made-up the whole genealogy i.s. 
With them Eashid-ud-din entirel}' breaks otf his genealogy. 
He tells us that “ the descendants of Oghuz occupied the 
throne for a thousand j-ear.s. In the time of Feridun hi.s 
son Tur fought a de.sperate battle against them. Oidy 
two members of the race survived, called Xokuz and 
Kaian, who sought shelter in a retired valley, to which 
there was only access by one path" (Erdmann. Temudschin, 
p. 528). It is after this long break and with these two 
names that Rashid recommence.s hi.s genealogy. It was 
the bu.siness of the later chroniclers to invent links by 
which such gaps and breaches as the one just mentioned 
could be bridged. Rashid, in naming the six sous of 
Oghuz, calls each of them Khan, and doubtless meant it to 
be understood that they succe.s.sively occupied the throne. 

The later writers wlio tried to equate and rationalize 
the.se lists treat their names somewliat ditierently. Their 
theory first appears in the Mokademma, and was adopted 
by Mirkhavend and Abulghazi. Sherif-ud-din .says that 
Oghuz was succeeded by Kun Khan, wlio appointed his 
father's vizier, Irkil Khoja, a Uriangkhut. called by 
Abulghazi a Uighur, as his own. Kun Khan, he says, 
reigned seventy years, and was succeeded by his brother 
Ai Khan, and he by Yulduz Klian. 

Abulghazi saj-s he did not know wliether Yulduz Khan 
was the grandson of Ai Khan or only his near relative, 
but what he was clear about was that he was not the 
younger brother of the Ai Khan generally so called. These 
three Khans Kun, Ai, and \ulduz — were almost certainly 
taken over from Rashid-ud-dm, while their thi*ee voune*er 
brothers — Kuk, Tagh, and Tenghiz Khan — were dropped 
out and two othei names were interpolated which were 
made to bridge over the hiatus in Rashid's scheme. Thus 
Yulduz Khan was in the view of the later writers succeeded 
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by his son 31engli Khan, who is de.scribed by Abiilghazi as 
spending his life in eating meat, drinking kumiz, dressing in 
ermine and sable, living in tlie arms of women beautiful as 
the sun and moon, and riding ambling horses as volatile 
as quicksilver. 3Iengli Khan left a .son named Tenghiz 
Khan, and he a son Ilkhan. Xeither the Mengli Khan 
nor the Ilkhan of this genealogy was known to Rashid. 
This arrangement of the chiefs was doubtless to make 
Sujumitch, the ninth de.scendant of Tatar Khan, synchronize 
with Ilkhan, the ninth .successor of Mughal Khan. We 
are told the Mughals were alwaj's at war, but Ilkhan was 
always the conqueror, as he also was over the other 
neighbouring tribes. Suvunitch therefore formed a com- 
bination again.st him, of which the Khan of the Kirghiz was 
a prominent member. In tlie battle which followed the 
greater part of the Muglials were defeated and mercilessly 
slaughtered, and the whole race was either put to the sword 
or reduced to slavery, and we are told that only two of 
the royal stock remained — Kaian, the j'oungest son of 
Ilkhan, and his cousin Xokuz. They were of the same 
age and became slaves of the .same master. They were 
both married and managed to e.scape with their wives, 
who are described as their sisters, and hacing collected 
a portion of the abandoned hei'ds they sought shelter in 
a retired valley sunounded by I'ugged mountains, which 
could only be approached by a narrow footpath, and was 
very fruitful and abounding in game. This retired valley 
was called Irgene Kun. 

With Xokuz and Kaian, Rashid-ud-din, and the other 
Western writers come together again. They apparently 
connoted the two great divisions of the Turkish race, 
the Ilighurs and the Turks proper. Nokuz in Turkish 
means nine, and the Uighurs were known as the Xine 
Uighurs, or simply the Xine, while Kaian or Kaiat would 
seem to have been a synonym for the Turks of Lake 
Issikul. So that the two names, like the rest of those 
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already cited, helong- to the Turki.sli and not to the Mongol 
legend. The story about Irgene Kun, where they took 
refuge, is in fact found at a much earlier date than tlie 
Mongol era, and is then attributed by the Chinese to the 
Tukiu or earliest Turks. The name was apjdied to a very 
famous cradleland of Turki.sli tradition, namely, the valley 
in which Lake Is.sikul is placed. The district was still 
called Organuin by the Franciscan traveller Rubruquis in 
the thirteenth century. Lake Lssikul is called Sihai, i.e. the 
Western Lake, by the Chinese. Now it is on the western 
borders of the Sihai Lake that the Chinese place the 
beginniiig.s of the Tukiu or true Turks. We are told they 
were almost destroyed there by a neighbouring nation who 
killed them all without distinction, except a boy of 10 
years old, on whom the enemy had a certain compassion 
and spared his life, though they cut off his hand.s and feet. 
This is a similar story to the one told by Rashid-ud-din 
and others about the early history of the Mongols, and 
already quoted, in ivliich this boy of 10 years old was 
substituted for the tM'o cousins Kaian and Xokuz. The 
connection of the legend we are discussing with tlie Turks 
is supported in another way. Rashid-ud-din mentions the 
Llriangkhuts, and the live tribes of the Kunkurats of his 
day as e.specially claiming to be de.scended from the two 
cousins Xokuz and Ivaian. They were l)(jt!i, as we shall 
see, notable iurkish tribes. Tlie former, according to the 
legend, had taken part ni tlie iron smelting ni Irgeiie ivun 
(vide inf VO), and about the latter there was a saga 
representing that they had .suffered from pain in their feet 
which was dear to their ancestors, as a reminder that they 
had biiint them iihile iialking' oier the ghjwnie' coals in 
the .same place (Erdmann, Temud.schin, pp, 104-] qq). 

Rashid-ud-din and the later \^ estern chroniclers tell us 
that Kaian and Kokuz had a great number of descendants ; 
tlio.se of the former were called Kaiat and those of the 
latter Daiiegins. They increased and multiplied greatly 
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at Irgene Kun, and were formed into variou.s Umaks or 
clan.s. Tliej' remained at Irgene Kun for four hundred 
year.s (Haiudullali t^ay.s two hundred and more j-ear.'^), and 
accumulated great flocks and herds. They then determined 
to return to their old liomes, and, in order to find a way 
out of the enclosed valley, they collected wood with which 
they smelted a bed of iron they found there, and thus 
opened a waj’. Afterwai'ds it was customary for the 
Khan and beks to commemorate the event by making 
a piece of iron red-hot and beating it on an anvil on the 
anniversary of the day on which the}' secured their 
deliverance. The Khan, .says Rashid, who ruled over them 
at the time of their exit from Irgene Kun was Burtechino, 
of the tribe of the Kurulas and the race of Kaian (Erdmann, 
Temud.schin, pp. .523-4 ; Abulghazi, jDp. 32-3). The 
Kurulas were a well-known division of tlie famous Turkish 
race of the Kunkurats. It is ijuite plain, therefore, that 
M'itli Burtechino Rashid-ud-din starts entirely afresh. 
Kp to this point he had borrou'ed and invented names, 
incidents, etc., from the legends of the Turkisli neighbours 
of his master's dominions, and had tlius coirstructed 
a purel}' artiflcial pedigree for them quite unknown to 
the old trailiti(ais of the Ilongols tliemselves and the 
Chinese. l)own to Burtecliino the whole story as told by 
Rashid was tlierefore spurious. 

Burtecluno does occur in the older legends of the 
Mongols themselves, as pre.served in their native works, 
and notably in the Yuan-chao-pi-shi, a work I described 
some years ago in tlie Journal of the Society, and winch 
was written in the reign of Ogotai, the son of Chinghiz 
Khan. Chino means a wolf, and Burtechino mere!}' means 
the blue wolf, so that this native legend traces the royal 
stock to a wolf. 

This claim to wolfish ancestry is not peculiar to the 
Mongols, however. It was also alleged that the stem 
father of the Turks was a wolf, and it is, in fact, very 
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probable that the ^longols borrowed their legend from the 
much older one of the Turks, with which it agrees in so 
many particulars. 

We have traced the Turkish legend about Irgene Kun 
in the Chinese writers down to tlie point where the race 
was reduced by it.s enemies to a single boy who had had 
his hands and feet cut off. They go on to tell us that he 
then withdrew to a marsh, where he concealed himself. 
There he was tended by a slie-wolf, who eventually became 
pregnant by him. As the enemy still sought to destroy 
the young man, the she-wolf, in.spired h\- a spirit, took 
him with her and tran.sported him to the east of the Sihai 
Lake, i.e. the We.stern Lake, and stayed with him on 
a mountain north-west of the kingdom of Kaochang 
(i.e. of the Turks so called!, ivhere they found a cavern 
or defile opening into a retired valley 200 li in circum- 
ference. There the wolf bore ten young ones, and each 
one took a different family name. A-Se-Xa, who was the 
cleverest, was chosen as their king, and ordered that the 
heads of his standards .should be shaped like the heads of 
wolves to show that he did not ignore his origin (Yisdelou, 
pp, 91 and 92 ; Klaproth, Journ. Asiat., ser. i, vol. iii, 
pp, 209-211). Sena or Asena in Turkish means a wolf. 

On turning to the Mongol legend about their wolf 
ancestor it tells us he was called Burtechino. While 
chino means wolf Burte means blue and secondarily 
celestial or divine ; Burtechino therefore means the divine 
wolf. Ssanang Setzen tells us that Chinghiz Khan called 
his people Koke Mongol, i.e. the Blue Mongols (op. cit., 71 
and 380, p. 22). Blue, again, was the imperial colour of 
the Yuan or Mongol dynasty (Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, 
p. 26.5). Burtechino is .said to have married Goa Maral or 
the white or fair hind (Schmidt, op. cit., p. 373, n. 2), 
which name is apparently a complementary foil to that of 
Burtechino. Together we are told they roamed across the 
Tenghiz or lake and reached the .sources of the river Onon, 
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and on the .sacred mountain (Burkhan) the}' had a son. 
All this is clearly a repetition of the Turk legend, and 
shows whence the story was derived, and the conclusion is 
strengthened by the fact that Tenghiz or Dengiz, by wliich 
“■ the lake ” is i-eferred to in the Yuan-chao-pi-shi, is 
apparentl}' a borrowed Turki.sh and not a true Mongol 
word. The Mongols usually call a lake nor. General 
Cunningham identities Burteehino directlj' with Bahitigin, 
the legendary ancestor of the Turki.sh rulers of Cashmere, 
of M'hom Al-Biruni .says that after living in a cave for 
some time witliout food he came out of it suddenly, clothed 
as a Turk with a tunic, cap, lx)ots, and armed from head 
to foot (see Elliot, Indian Hi.storians, ii, p. 9: Xum. Chron., 
18S9, p, 804). Hamdullah tells us that certain 3IongoLs 
held that Xokuz and Kaian were tw'o women M'ho had 
connection with a wolf in a detile and had children by it 
(Erdmann, Teinudschin, etc., p. 523). 

With Burteehino, the blue grey wolf as -vve have seen, 
the legends about the origin of the 3Iongol royal house 
reported on the one hand b\’ the Chinese and the native 
Mongol chroniclers, and on the other by Rashid-ud-din and 
hi.s successors in Persia, come together. Rashid-ud-din no 
doubt derived his knowledge of the legend at this point 
from the Altan Deftar, or Golden Register, to which he 
refers as his main authority. What we have hei’e to note 
is that while the details of the earlier story as told by the 
Persian writers was purely artificial, due to the ingenuity 
of Rashid and hi.s followers, it is plain that the derivation 
of the ilongol royal house from a Turkish source was one 
not peculiar to these Western writers, but was one adopted 
by the ilongols and Chinese themselves. This conclusion 
is confirmed by many facts. Limiting ourselves to those 
above set out, it will be .seen that in both the 3Iongol and 
Turkish legend al)out their origin we have a wolf for the 
common ancestor. In both it lives near a great lake, 
which it cro.sses. In both it then goes to the east or 
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north-east on leaving; its original shelter. In both it 
reaches a mountain and brings t'ortli utispring. 

The chief variation is that while the wolf Sena in the 
Turkish legend is made to take refuge in the retired valley 
of Iigene Kun, Bnitecliino of the Mongol legend was the 
leader who led them out of tliat valley. It is curious to 
turn to Abulghazi's narrative to see how he gets over the 
difficulties of piecing together the patchwork story. He 
tells us that from Kaian to Burtechino was 4.50 year.s. 
“ We have used every etibrt, ’ he add.s, “ to learn the names 
of the intervening kings, but all our efi’oits have been 
fruitless. We have not found them in any liistoiy. The 
interval was passed by the Mongols at Irgeiie Kun, hence 
the gap" (op. cit., p. 75). 

It is curious that in the Mokademma’ Burtechino is 
entirely ignored and is apitarently meiged in Kaian. 
M’hen we have traced the legends tliat surround Burte- 
chino to the old Turks we have by no means reached terra 
firiaa. 'When the Mongols took to writing annals they 
were dependent for their knowledge of letters upon the 
Uighurs, who had had a long and famous liistory, and as 
their own early annals were uncertain they apparently fell 
back upon their literary mentors, who supplied them not 
only with the wolf story but also with the pedigree 
extending from Burtechino to the two brothers Doa Sochor 
and Doben Mergen, to be presently mentioned. 

The \ uan-chao-pi-shi, in reporting the story of Burtechino, 
makes him and Hoa Marat go to the river Onon and the 
mountain Burkhan, the Burkhan Khalduna of Ssanang 
Setzeii, by which the cliain of Kentei is no doubt meant. 
This chain is called Burkhan-ola in the Chinese geographical 


> Klaproth reminds us that the Chinese dictionary called Wan sing 
thing pu reports the legend of Burtechino and gives tliis genealogy in 
epitome, and also tells us that Borjig \va.s the family name of Chinghiz 
Khan. (Aser. Polyglotta, 263.) 
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work translatfd by H\’aciiitlie and Klaproth (Tableaux 
historiques de I'Asie, p. 1591. Burkhan in Mongol means 
divine or sacred, and Buddha, according to Dr. Bretschneider, 
is known among tlie ilongols as Sakyamuni Burkhan. 

Again, Ssanang Setzen, in reporting the same story, 
converts the river Onon into Lake Baikal, and adds 
a paragraph to glorify his protege.s the Lamas. He also 
tells us that Burtechino lived on the Burkhan Mountain 
for a wliile with the Bede people. Bede was a synonym 
for the Lughur Turks. The Uighur.s of Xorthern Tibet, 
also known as Hor-pa to the Tibetans, are called Bada Hor 
in the Tibetan work called Xom Gharkoi Todorkhoi Tolli, 
and in describing the capture of Yenghi-kent by the 
Mongols in 1219, Rasliid-ud-din .speaks of 10,000 men of 
the L’^lus Bede where other writers speak of the Uighurs. 

Xow it is curious that the district on the Onon and 
about the Burkhan Mountains was in fact the old homeland 
of the Uighur.s, and when Ssanang Setzen says that 
Burtechino lived some time with the Bede people he 
apparently means that he lived or ruled over the Uio'hurs. 
The name Bede is probably, as Remusat .suggested, a cor- 
ruption of the Chinese, Pe-ti northern barbarians. 

We will now continue the genealogy as reported bv the 
ditferent authorities. 

The tirst three tables (ride in/rx) are clearly derived 
from one soui-ce. The only real \aiiants ai-e the omission 
of the name Khali Kharchu, doubtless by an inadvertence, 
immediately after Sam Sochi, in the Altan Topchi ; the 
conversion of Eke Xidun, large-eyed, into Xike Xidun, 
one-eyed, by Ssanang Setzen ; and the giving, by the 
same writer, of a brother named Bedes Khan, otherwise 
unknown, to Bedetse Khan. I next give the names as 
recorded in the Tibetan woi’k, the Bodimer, where they 
are much corrupted, and by Rashid-ud-din. 
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A’can-lhao-shi-i'I. 

Ai.tan’ Tiiifiii. 

S^AN'ANci SeTZKN. 

A grey wolf 

Burcechino 

1 

Burtfchino 

Batachi Khan 

Badait 

''aglian 

Bedet-e Bede-^ 

Tamat'.ha 

Tiemucliui 

Tamat-ak 

Klioritsliar Mergeu 

Koiit^al Mergiii 

Khoritsar Mergen 

Auchzhaii boroyun ' 

Ukdjan Boghurai 

Aghojim Bugliural 

Salikhetshag 

Sali Galtzego 

_ i 

Sali Khalyigho 

Eke Xidun 

Eke Nidun 

Nike Nidun 

Sin Sochi : 

i 

Sam 

Sochi 

Sam .Suji 

Kharclii 

[ 



Khali Khai’chu 

Bbrchizhidaj- Mergan 

Buriti 

Mergen 

Borijetei Mergen 

Torokholchzliin Bo\ an 

1 

Toreliolchin Bavan 

Torghaljin Bayan 

1 1 

DuvaSokhor Do>>enMei-gan 

1 

Duva Sokhor 

Dobo Mergen 

T)oa Saklior Dobo ilergen 


The Bodi.mkk. 

(See Palla-, Sami, lii-it. Xacli., 

i, p. 17 .) 

PvAbiiin-rD-DiN. 

Burudaclii 

1 

Burtechiiio 

1 

Berchen 

Beteji 

Temana 

“ 1 

i 

Tunaj 

1 

Kaksia Mergen 

1 

1 

Kichi Mergen 

Aiza Boroofol 

1 

Kuchum BiigUrul 

I 

Eke Daguii 

] 

Yeke Nidun 

Sai Suuji 

1 

Sain Sochi 

Tebzu 

1 

1 

Khali Khaju 

Derben Zargati 

Dublin Bayan 
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The two later lists, however some of the names differ in 
spelling, agi-ee remarkably in substance against the other 
three, and it is difficult to understand how they could ha\'e 
been sophisticated by each other, since their origin was so 
far apart, and it seems to point to their representing the 
original form of the pedigree, which has possibly been inter- 
polated in the previous three lists. Thus they agree in 
excluding the name Sali Khaljigho immediately before 
Eke Xidun. Xow one of the Mongol Khans mentioned 
by Ssanang Setzen is named Khalighochin (op. cit., 
pp. 175, 191, and 259), a name which does not apparently 
occur until the fifteenth century. This looks as if the 
occurrence of the name in the earlier three lists may be 
due to an interpolation to flatter a particular tribe. 

There is another notable variation in the two .sets of 
lists. Rashid-ud-din and the Bodimer agree in making 
Dobo Mergeii tlie son of Khali Kharchu. The Yuan-chao- 
pi-shi, S.sanang Setzen, and the Altan Topchi, on the other 
hand, interpolate two other name.s. These names do not 
seem to have foiaued part of the original legend, but to 
have been imported into it from some saga or folk-tale, 
for in these instances the king’s wives are also mentioned, 
and in the case of the second pair there is an additional 
statement. In the.se three authorities Khali Kharchu is 
given a son named Borjigetei Mergeii, formed probably 
from Borjig, ‘ blue-ej^ed,’ the family name of the IMongol 
chiefs. He married, we are told, Mongholjin Goa, the 
former name apparently derived from the race - name 
Mongol, and the latter being the ordinary woi’d for 
‘ fair, white.’ This pair had a son called Torghaljin 
Bayan, perhaps derived from .some form of the name 
Turk, who married Borokchiu Goa, also derived probably 
from the Mongol how, blue or blue grey, a common appel- 
lation of the race. So that all four names are doubtless 
artificial and invented. Of the latter of these pairs we are 
told in the Yuan-chao-pi-.shi that they had a household 
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slave called Boroldai siigal-bi and two stallions called Dair 
and Boro. As Palladins says, tliese horses prohaldy played 
a signiticant part in Mongol tradition. 

The three authorities above-named agree in giving 
Torghaljin Bayan two sons, Doa Sokhor and Dobo Mergeu. 
Rashid-ud-Uin and the Tibetan lists do not mention Doa 
Sokhor. 

The Yuan-chao-pi-shi and Ssanang Setzen tell ns that 
Doa Sokhor, like Cyclops, had onl}' one eye in the middle 
of his forehead, with which he conld see three days’ 
journey ahead, and that lie had four sons. Tlie former 
says they were the ancestors of the tribe ‘ Durban,’ i.e. ' the 
four.’ Ssanang Setzen expands this, and identities 
the Durbans with the four tribes of the Uirads (i.e. the 
Kalmuks), whom he here calls the Ogheled, Baghatud, 
Khoit, and Kergud. He further calls the four brothers 
Donoi, Dokshin, Emuk, and Erke. 

Rashid-ud-din, on the other hand, makes the Durbans 
descend from the four younger brothers of Tamatsak, or 
Timaj (as he calls him), a divergence which shows how 
artificial the whole genealogy is. While the tive li.sts 
above quoted are in substantial agreement, ditfering only 
in details, the Mokademma of Sherif-ud-din has an 
entirely different story. All the names aboie given are 
ignored, and the pedigree is derived from Kaian in the 
following way ; — 


Kaian 

i 

Nolfluz 

I 

Timur Tash 

Mengeli Khwajeli 

^ ! 

Yulduz 


Oyunna Khan 

1 

Dewun Bayan 


Chavnuma Khun 

1 

Alankuwah 
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Abulo'liazi. who liacl lx)th stories before him, wa.s 
apparently much puzzled, and amalgamated them more siio 
by in.scribiiig the name.s of Timur Tash, ilengeli Khwaja, 
and Yulduz, immediately after Khali Khaju. He doe.s not 
mention bv name tlie two .''On.s of Yulduz, as oiveu l'\' 

t. 1!? 

Sherif-ud-din, and .says they died before their father, but 
he doe.s mention them as the respective fathers of Hubun 
Bayan and Alan Kua (i.e. Aluog Goa). The whole table 
as given in the Mokaclemma is a pure ind ention, and it 
is curious that the inventor was so artless as to make 
one of Chinghiz Khan’s ancestors a Khoja. 

Reverting to Dobo Mergen, to whom we lui\e traced 
down the genealogy, it is (juite plain, according to all 
the accounts, that after him there is again a real break 
in the story, showing that from Burtechino dotvn to 
him,self the list of names is a foreign and intrusive boulder 
borrowed from other traditions. 

It was after his death that, according to the legend, 
Alung Goa gave birth to three sons in a supernatural way, 
from whom the Mongols are in fact derived, so that even 
in tlie saga Dobo and his ance.stors have nothing to do 
directly with the lineage of Chinghiz Khan and the 
Imperial ^longol House. This seems to be quite recognized 
in the official history of the Mongol dynast}’ of China, 
in which all the name.s in quo.stion down to Dobo Mergen 
inclusive are omitted, and the genealogy is made to begin 
M'ith Alung Goa. 

Several of the name.s, as Berezine has said, in the form 
they take in Rashid-ud-din, are not Mongol but Turkish, 
and Rashid treats them all as princes of the Kurulas 
(as we have seen a Turkish tribe), and say.s they lived 
on the rivers Onon, Kerulon, and Tula, and on the 
mountains Burghad (i.e.Burkhan) and Bermed( ?) (Erdmann, 
Temud.schin, p. 535), which wa.s the old land of the Uighur 
Turks. 

Dobo Mergen and Doa Sochor were, in fact, identified 
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M’itli tM'o famous TurkisJi cliief'- by Schmidt, the editor 
of S.saiiany Setzeu. 

He identities Dobo tvitli Topo Khan, tlie famous ruler of 
the Turks. m’Iio died in oSl, and he makes his brotlier 
Doa Sokhur the enuivaleiit of Sol^iin, Topo’s brotlier, M’ho 
was also called Hoko Khan, and explains the statement 
about the division of the tribes amont;' the four sons of 
Doa Sokhor as equivalent to the division of the Turks into 
foitr sections on the death of Topo Khan (S.sanane- Setzen, 
pp. 59, 374). It is curious that the predece.ssor of Topo 
and Sokliin as ruler of the Turks was Kolo, who may 
answer to the Klmli Kharchu of some of tlie lists. 

It is plain, therefore, that, apart from the etforts of the 
Lamas and the Muhainmedan doctors to connect the 
Imperial house of Mongolia -with Buddlia and witli Xoah 
re.spectively, the genealogies which professedly give us the 
beginning of Mongol hi.story and tradition are of purely 
artificial invention and were probably of foreign origin, 
and created for tliein by tlieir literary teacliers the Uightirs. 
They found them an heroic ancestry by appropriating the 
great names of another race with whom tlie Mongols had 
been in contact for many generations, namely the Turks, 
from M’hom they derived their culture, and from whom, 
as i.s far from improbable, their chiefs may have been 
really descended, tliough not in any way as related in 
the genealogies. The real home-story of the House of 
Chinghiz begins with Alung (loa. 
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THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 

Bv E. H. W.ALSK. 

rpHE coill.s which ai'e dealt with in tlie present paper 
fall under tliree divisions. First, the coins of the 
Early Licchavi Suryavamsi dyjiasty, wliose capital was 
at 3IanagTha, the pre.sent Kathmandu, and tho.se of the 
Thakuri dyna.stx’ wlio were ruling at the .same time o\‘er 
the western portion of Xepal, with their palace at Kaila.sa- 
kutabhavaiia, .situated in another part of the same city.^ 
Searnft, the coins of the three Xewar Malla dyna.sties, 
who reigned contemporaneously o\'er the three kingdom.s 
of Bhiltgaon, Kathmandu, and Patan, or Lalitapur. Third, 
the Gorkha dynasty, founded on the comjue.st of Xepal by 
Prthvi Xarayaiia in 17()8 .t.n., and which continues to the 
pre.sent time. 

Several of the coins now illu.strated have appeared 
previous!}-. The early coins, of tlie Suryavaihsi dynasty 
of Licchavi kings and of the 'fhakuri dyna.sties (Plate I), 
have been described In- Professor Bendixll,- and have been 
described and illu.strated in Cunningham’s “ Coins of 
Ancient India,” and by Mr. Y. Smith and Dr. Hoernle 


^ Fleet: “Early Chroaolog’V of in the Inditui Anfiqimryy 

vol. xiv, p. ; and ‘‘The Early (iupta Inscription'-:,'’ Coi'pu.-< In- 
■-'Cripfioniud IdfUffinun, vol. iii, appendix, p. 189. 

" “On some Nepalese Coins in the Library of the Oerman Oiieiital 
Society": Ztlf-sohrift chr Df^nf<i‘hin Moi'ijtnlandi'ichf n 1882, 

vol. xxxvi, p. 651. 

^ Sir A. Cunningham : “ Coins of Ancient India,’’ 1891, pi. xiii. 
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in the Proceedings ot" the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ but 
apart from the fact that some further varieties are n<j\v 
figured, the coins of these earlier dynasties, which have 
been already figured, liave been included in the present 
paper so as to bring together what has been written on 
the subject, and because the subseipieiit silver coinage of 
the Newar Malla dynasty, though differing from them 
entirely in character, shows its continuity by the adoption 
of many of their symbols. 

Of the .seventy Malla coins shown on Plates II to VI. 
eight are illustrated by Marsden - and seven in the recent 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta,” ’ 
by Mr. Vincent Smith, but the remaining fifty-five are, as 
far as I know, now illustrated for the first time. In the 
case of the coins of the present Gorkha dynasty, shown 
on Plate VII, five have been illustrated by Marsden, and 
one, amongst those given in the recent Catalogue of Coins 
in the India Museum. But the other seven, I believe, 
have not before been illustrated. 

The coins shown, of the Siiryavaihsi and Thakuri 
dynasties, are in the British Museum : as are also those 
of the present Gorkha dynasty. The coins of the Malla 
djmasties are partly from my own collection and parti}' 
from those in the British Museum. The coins from the 
British Museum are in each ca.se noted in the list. The 
square double mohar of Pratapa Malla (PI. II, Fig. 14) is 
in the collection of Dr. Hoernle, who has kindly allowed 
me to reproduce it. 

I have to thank the authorities of the British Museum 


' Proceedings Asiatic Society of Bengal for May, 1887. 

- Marsden; “ Numismata Orientalta " (18'2.)), pi. .xU.k ; viz., PI. II, 
Fig. 4 = Mar.sden Mcxxii : PI. II, F,g. 7 = jic.xxiii ; PI. Ill, Fig. 8 =’ 
MCXX; PI. IV, Fig. 2 = MCX. Fig. 3 = Mcxi, Fig. 4 = Mcxii, Fig. 7 = 
Mcxiii, and Fig. 8 = mcxv. ” 

s Vincent A.^ Smith, “ Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ” (1906), vol. i, pi. xxviii ; Marsden, op. eit., pi. i. 
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for allowing me to have ca^ts from their coins of the 
thirteen earlv coins, fio-urecl on Plate I, as also of fourteen 
of the coins of the Xewar Malla kings, which are shown on 
Plates II to VI a.s follows: Pi. II, Figs. 1 and 11 ; PI. III. 
Fig. 3 ; PL IV, Figs, 1, 3. 4, 7, 8. 9, 10, 12, and 13 ; PI. V. 
Fig. 7 : PI. VI. Fig. 9 : and the thirteen coins of the 
present Gorkha dynastj’ gi\'en on Plate VII ; and to 
thank Dr. Hoernle for letting me have a ca.st of the 
square double mohar of Pratapa Malla, in his collection 
(PI. II, Fig. 14). The I'emaining fifty -one coins of the 
Xewar Malla kings, forming Plates II to IM, are from 
my own collection. 

xVs alread}’ noted, the coinage of X'epal falls under 
three main divisions. the early coins of the 

contemporaneous djmasty of Suryavaiiisi Licchavi kings, 
whose capital was at Kailasakuta,^ and of Thakuri kings 
with an adjacent palace at Managrha ; second, those of the 
Malla dynasty of Xewar kings which commenced with 
the conquest of the country by Jayasthiti Malla in 
1380 A.D., and whose coinage commenced in 155G A.D. 
and continued until the Gorkha conquest; and third, those 
of the Gorkha dynasty founded by Prthvi X’arayana 
Saha’s conquest of the country in 1768 A.D., and which 
continues to the present time. The second period of the 
Xewar kings also falls into three subdivisions ; namely, 
the kingdoms of Bhatgfton and Kathmandu into which 
the kingdom was divided Yaksha Malla on his death 
circ. 1460 A.D., and the kingdom of Patan or Lalitapur, 
which was divided from that of Kathmandu during the 
reign of JSivadeva, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

The present kingdom of X'epal dates only from the 
Gorkha conque.st of Prthvi Xarayana in 1768. The 


* Fleet, “Early Chronology of N’eixvl": Indian Antiquary, vol. xiv, 
p. .SoO. 
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kini;doni of Nepal, to wliicli the earlier coiii^ and tliose 
of tlie Newar Malla dynasties belonj;, was practically 
the stnall area comprised in the Nejjal Valley and the 
mountains which surround it. The valley itself is 
comparatively level at an elevation of about 4. .500 feet, 
the bed of a former lake, and its extent is about twenty 
miles from east to west, and fifteen from north to south, 
thouj^h both length and breadth vary considerably owing 
to the spi;rs running down from the mountains. Within 
this area too, and within a few miles of each other, were 
Bhatgaon, Kathniamlu, and Patan, the cajjitals of their 
respective Malla kingdoms, and also the earlier Licchavi 
capital of Mauagrha, and jointly the capital of the 
Thakuri kings with its palace of Kailasakiita, which, as 
all their coins come from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Patan and Kathmandu, and their inscriptions are found 
in the immediate vicinity of Kathmaiulu, probably occupied 
the same or an adjacent site.' 

Nepal in this restricted .sense formed part of the empire 
of Asoka, but had ceased to form part of that of Sauiudra 
Gupta in the fourth century a.I). About (140 A.D. it 
seemed to have been subject to Harsha Vardhana, as 
his era, which dated from (10(1—7 a.d., is found on in- 
scriptions in the country at that time.'' His suzerainty, 
however, lasted only a few years, and at the time of his 
death, in (148 a.d., Nepal was a dependency of Tibet, which 
it continued to be until 880 .V.D., when the institution of 
the Newar Era shows that the Newar kingdom had then 
succeeded in throwing oft* the Tibetan suzerainty, and had 
become an independent kingdom. 


^ Patan is only two miles south-east ot Kathiuamlu. and Bhatgaon 
nine miles to the east of it and eight mile.s from Pdtan. 

“ Fleet, ‘‘ The Early iTiij^ta Inscriptions ’ ; Cop/tffs Ins<rripfiontu}i 
Indkarnni. vol- iii, Ap[>endix, p. 189. 

^ Fleet, “ Inscriptions ol the Early (Hipta Kings and their Successors ’ : 
Corpus Inscriptioniim Iiidicarnmj vol. iii, Appendix, p. 189. 
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The history of Xepal, as o-iven in the native clironicles, 
commences with the creation of the world, hut is chiell}' 
concerned with gods and mythological personages, until 
the time of Xe iluni, from whom the country is said 
to derive its name. This sage, having come to XXpal 
from the south, persuaded the people that there would be 
no Ksatria Rajas in the Kali Yuga, and in.stalled as king 
one of the Goala settlers, who are said to ha^■e come 
into the country shortly before, with Krsna.’^ There 
were eight kings of this first Gupta dynasty, tvhen, as 
the last king, Yaksa Gupta, had no issue, an Alur 
from the plains of Hindustan came and ruled over 
the country. This Ahir dynasty continued for three 
generations, when the Kiratis came from east and 
conquered the country. There were twenty-nine kings 
of the Kirati djuiasty, when they were compiered 
by the Somavaiusis, who ruled the countr}' for live 
generations. The last of tlie Somavaihsi kings, liaving 
no children, “■ appointed as his .successor one BhumL- 
varman, a Ksatria of the Solar race of Rajputs of the 
Gautama gotra, ^^'ho had been one of the followers of 
Sakya Siihha Buddha of Kapilava.stu, and had remained 
in X’^epal after Ids departure.”- The Yaihsavali gives the 
names of thirty-one kings of the Suryavam.h dyna.sty, 
the .sixteenth of whom, Siva Ideva, is the first whose date 
can be fixed. His date has been fixed from his inscriptions 
at (i3.) A. I). ; as also tliat of Aiiihi-varman, Siva Heva's 
minister, who founded the contemporary djuiasty of 
Thfikuri kings. The sub.se<juent kings of these dynasties, 
with their dates as fixed from in.scriptions, are given by 
Dr. Fleet as follows, the serial nundjer being that which 
thej' occupy in the Yaihsavali : — 


’ Wriglit : “ Hi'toiy of NeiKil," j). lOS. 

“ Wright, op. cit., {>. 114. 

’ Fleet : Corj/u.> In<rripffOuum Indicanon, vol. lii, p. 17<S. 
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Lireu-ivi Suryav.imTi Dynasty. 


Thaktri Dynasty. 


A.D. I 



j A.D. 

Iti 

1 

635 1 

SivadeYii. 

1 

()3a Aiii'^uvarman. 

17 i 

1 

6.54 

Dhruvadeva. 


G54 Jinnu Gupta. 

IS ' 


V ri'^hadeva. 


Udayadeva. 

19 


Sankaradevd. 


Xareiidradeva. 

20 


Dhai'madeva. 


725 .Sivadeva II. 

21 

TOo 

Manadeva. 

12 

, 751 .Tayadeva II. 

oo 

733 i 

Mahideva. 



23 

7-54 

Vasancasena. 


1 


The fact that Aiii^u-vaniian ^va.s reigning between 
040 A.D. and 050 a.d. is als(^ proved by the narrative of 
the Chinese pilgrim Hinen Tsang. 

The succeeding names of the Licchavi dynasty are given 
in the Vamsavali as follows : — i 

•24. E'dayaileva. 

2.5 Manacleva. 

20. (^unakamaOeva-vannan. 

27. Sivacleva-vaimaii. 

2S. XarcnOraileva-vai'inan. 

29. Bliimaileva. 

.30. Vi'.iuKleva-varmaii. 

.31. Visvadeva-vaimaii. 

The names of the Thakuri dynasty as given in the 
'\ aihsavali differ altogether from tho.se given above for 
that dyna.stjn Professor Sylvain Levi, however, assigns 
an earlier date to the alxive Liccliavi kings. He considers 
that there is not sufficient evidence to show that they 
were subject to Samudra Gupta, but that the word 
pratyanhi (‘frontier states’), amongst which Nepal is 
included, in the panegyric of Samudra Gupta has been 
misunderstood, and means, not a subject state, but an 


‘ Wright: “ Hi.,tory of Xepal,” p. 313. 
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independent .state forniinw the boundary of the empire. 
He therefore considers tliat the date.s in their in.scriptions 
are either in a Licc-havi era of their own, whic-h commenced 
in 118 A.D., or are in the Saka era, and fixes the date 
of Manadeva as between 497 and 524 A.D. on the former 
hypothesis, or between 4(54 and 491 a.D. on the latter, 
and considers tliat in his time the kingdom was not 
partitioned. 1 

At the time when the coinage of Nepal commences, there 
were, thus, reigning from a joint capital at Kathmandu 
a dynasty of Licchavi kings, wiio are styled in their 
in.scriptions Licchavil'ula and in the native chronicles 
tiaryavaik.iii , who u.sed the Gupta era, reigning over the 
eastern portion of the cotintry, and of Thakiui kings, who 
used the Harsha era, reigning from a joint capital over the 
western portion. - 

The coins of the first period have been de.scribed by 
Sir A. Cunningham in “ Coins of Ancient India ’’ : ^ by 
Professor Bendall, who lias described the specimens of 
these coins • in the library of tlie German Oriental 
Society ; * and by Mr. Y. Smith and Dr. Hoernle, who 
have described specimens of these coins in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,® 

A coin of the same type as that shown on PI. I, Fig. 5, 
is figured by Profes.sor Rap.son in his “ Indian Coins,”'' 
and a specimen of the type given in PI. I, Fig. 10, is 
figured in “ The New Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta ” (pi. xxviii, fig. 1). For convenience of 

^ Sylvaiii Levi : “ Le Xepal,'' jfp. 113-116; Leroux, Pari^, 1905. 

” Fleet, op. cit., j>. 190. 

■' Sir A. Cunningham: ** Coins of Ancient India ’ {1891), p. ll*2etseq., 
and pi. xiii. 

Ztitschrift dtr Dtntschtn Morfjtnh'indUchen OtneHschaft, Leipzig, 1882, 
vol. xxxvi, p. 651. 

^ P.A.S.B. for May, 1887, and March, 1888. 

“Indian Coins,"’ by E. J. Rapson : Orundriss dtr Indo-ArUchtn 
Philoloyk and Alttrtam^hunde, vol. ii, p. 32, and pi. v, %. 10. 
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reference I ji’ive below a Table .showing the specimen.s of 
the earh' Xepal coins which luive been pre\ iou.sly de.scribed.^ 
These earl}- coins are lai-^e coppei- pieces of varying 
weight, but with the exception of coins Xo. 1 (Id? grains) 
and Xo. 6 (249 grains), they approximate to a standard 
of 14 panas, or 180 grains, the weight of the pana 
being 144 grains.- As noted b\' Sir A. Cunningham 


^ Table for reference to early Xej»al coin> previoiwly de-'Cnbed : — 


Plate 1. 

Cunningham, 1 
“Com>of 1 
Ancient [ 

India." j 

Prof. Bendall. 

V. Smith 
and 

Dr. Hoende. 


Fiarure. 

Coin Xo. 

“• AlteSchrift,’- 

Ill (a), (h), 

Prof. Ku]A'' 0 ii, 


1 

Coin Xos. 2, 

and (r). 

“ Indian 



3, 4, and .->. 


Coiii.s." pi. i, 





tig, 10. 

•2 

A variety of 





coin Xo. 2. 




3 

•j 




4 

3 

1 



5 

4 

0, 10 

II (u) and (h). 


() 

.) 


I 


t 

0 ■ 

7, 8, 9, 11, and 

IV ('() and (t). 




12. 



8 

t 




9 

iS 




Not fig- 

0 Obv. 




ured. coin 

pi. 1, lig. 9 ; 




Xo. 10. 

Rev. a" 





pi. i, tig. 8. 1 




10 

10 1 

“ Xeuere 


V. Smith, 


11 Similar, ' 

ScliriU," 


C.C.I.M.C., 


with bull 

Xos. 1, 2, 


! T • • 

])l. xxvni, 


to 1. 

, and 3. 


1 tig. 1. 

11 

1-2 





13 Simdar, no 





le^rend. 

1 


1 

12 

15 

1 


1 


U 



i 

1 


^ The Indian puna, ‘handful,- derived from ‘ tlie hand,’ “was 

a handful of cowrie shells usually reckoned at SO. Thi.s term pan is 
.still used in Bengal, where a jkih of cowrie .shells consists of ‘20 ganilas, 
or ‘ 20 fours ’ of cowrie.s. By repeated trials I have found that 80 cowries 
form a very fair average handful. But the puwi was also a copper coin 
of 80 rati seeils in weight (14-1 gram,) and SO cowrie.s in value” 
(Cunningham, C.A.I., p. 1). 
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and Professor Eapsoud they bear a re.seniblauce to the 
second class of Yaudeya coins, which is probably due 
to a common ori;^dn from the coiii.s of the Kusanas. 
Their symbols of the standing humped bull and the 
standing lion with its tail curled over its back are also 
found on the Rajahya coin.s of the second or tir.st century 
B.C.- The standing bull and standing lion on two of those 
coins are exactly the same as on the Nepal coins. The 
conclusion that the Nepal coinage was derived from that 
of the Kusanas is borne out by the fact that Kusana coins 
have been dug up in the neighbourhood of Kathmandu, 
which would seem to show that these coins were either 
current in Nepal in early times, being brought by 
merchants, or were brought by pilgrims. I have two coins 
of ^yema Kadphises (8.5-120 a.d.) and one of Kani.shka 
(120-150 A.D. ), which were dug up at Kathmandu, which 
were sent me by Colonel Pears when resident in Nepal. 
The seated figure of a deity on a lotus-seat, and also the 
seated tigure of a deity or king on a throne with one leg 
hanging down, were also probably copied from the Kusana 
coinage. In .some coins of Huvishka'-^ the seated tigure 
is so like that on Mananka's coin (PI. I, Fig. 1) as to 
at once suggest the connection. The seated tigure of the 
deity or king with one leg hanging down, and the trident 
on long straight shaft with battle-axe to left, as on coins 
of Pasupati (PI. I, Fig. 2), also have their prototypes in 
the Kusana coins of Kadphises II ^ and of Huvishka, the 
humped bull standing by itself in coins of Kadphises I,° 
and the elephant in coins of Huvishka, though with 
a rider on its back. The elalx)rate .symbol of a trident on 
the reverse of the coin of Jisnu Gupta, resembling the 

* E. .T. Rapson, op. cit. , j). 3'2. 

- “Catalogue of Coins in Indian Museum, Calcutta," 190(5, vol. i, 
p. 179, pi. xxi, figs. 11 and 1 ' 2 . 

' C.C.I.M.C., vol. i, p. 82, serial 47, and pi. xiii, fig. 5. 

■* Ibid., p. 68, serial .7. and i«l. xi, fig. 6. 

■’ Ibid., p. 67, serial 17, and jd. xi, fig. 4. 


J.R..V.S. 1908. 


44 
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Florentine Cliglia. appears to be a form (jf the - nundipoda. 
ti’i.iulu” the two hoofs of tlie bull J\(ind.i. formino' the 
pedestal at its base. A simple desio-n, tlie parts of wliidi. 
are essentially the same thoutjh uiielaborateh' formed, but 
in whic-h tlie two hoofs clearly appear, occurs on a coin 
of Eaja Kumuda Seiiad one of the early kino’s of A 3 ’odhya 
(between 1.50 li.C. to 100 A.n.), with a standing- bull on 
the reverse, .similar to the bull on the Xepal coins. The 
.seated tiu-ures also bear a close resemblance to those on 
the Gupta coins. The \'ase of flowers with streamers 
which tigures on the coins of Pasupati (PI. I, Figs. 12 
and Id) occurs on copper coins of Chandra Gupta II 
(about 375-113 .\.D.), where it bears the same .shape as 
that of the ordinary brass lotn, and the resemblance 
suggests that the Xepal coin was copied from that coin. 

The names which appear on the coins are as follows : — • 

3I.IXAXKA. (Coin Xo. 1 : PI. I, Fig. 1.) 

This name does not occur in the list of kings given 
in the Vaiiisavali. But it would appear to be the same 
as 3Ianadeva, whose date, as alread\’ noted, is given by 
Dr. Fleet as 705 .\.r>., and ly Professor Le\i as either 
497 A.D. or 464 .v.ii. Profes.sor Bendall- thought that 
it was probablt' another name, or hi riulu, of Aiiisu-varman. 
But he based this opinion on the suppo.sition that the 
legend on the obverse is Sri BJiiiiiijiii, and suggested that 
the explanation of the legend is to be foirnd in inscription 
Xo. 7 of the series of inscriptions published in The hid inn 
Anfiquiiry, vol. ix, p. 171, in which King Arhsu-varman 
proclaims that his sister (/!//«///;(.() BhogadevI has dedicated 
a linga to the temple of Pasupati. The legend on the 
obverse, however, is clearl\' not liliii.ijnii, but lihoriinl, 

‘ the enjoyable one,’ which probably applies to the goddess 

■ C.C.I.M.C., vol. i, p. l.Wt, serial 14, and pi. xix, fig. 1.5. 

Zr /Gr/ir/p lUr Dhiil-rhi-ii Morr/euliiiirH^chni i 1, lUrhaft , vol x.xxvi 
p. 051. 
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seated on the lotus, as Dr. Hoeriile .supposes.^ Professor 
Sylvain Levi - points out that the term Bho<jinT was used 
for the wives of kings otlier than the principal wife, the 
Mahisi, but thinks it unlikely that .such a title would 
be used as the name of a per.sou, or placed on a coin, and 
also con.siders that it is the name of the godde.ss. In 
any case there appears to be no sufficient reason to suppose 
it to be a coin of Ariiffi-varman’s, or Manaiika to be his 
htritda. Dr. Hoeinle reads Manahka, ‘the Mana-marked,’ 
as a hlrndii of Manadeva, ‘ tlie lord of Mana,’ a name 
which in both cases was taken Ijy him owing- to his 
belonging to the family wlio ruled from the palace of 
Mauagrlta. Professor Levi,-* on the other hand, takes 
the word to applj’ to tlie coin ‘ bearing the mark of 
3Iana,’ viz. Manadeva. 

Guxaxk.v. (Coin Xo. 2 : PI. I, Fig.s. 2 and 8.) 

(•Bearing the mark of Guna.’) Tltis would appear to 
be a coin of Gunakamadeva, who, according to the 
Vaihsavali, was the twenty-sixth king of the Licchavi 
dj'iiasty. Professor Levi reads Gunahka (similarly to 
Manahka) as meaning money bearing the mark of Guna 
(-kamadeva). The coins of this name bear a seated 
goddess on the obverse and an elepltant on the reverse. 
The coin Xo. 2 is the nnly type of these Early Xepal 
coins which is not surrounded with tlie cliaracteristic of 
dots, Init lias a plain convex band in place of it. 

^'AI.SRAVA^'A. (Coin Xo. 4 ; PI. I, Fig. 4.) 

Tins name does not occur in the list of kings given in 
the Vaihsavali. Cunningliam sugge.sts that as the name 
is a patronymic of Kuvera it might possildy be a coin of 
Kuvera Deva, tlie nintli king of the Suryavamsi dynasty. 
But, as he observes, this would place the date of the coin 

' P.A.S.B. for March. ISSS. - “Le Nepal," vol. ii, p. 107. 

‘ “Muiiaiika: (monn.ue) a la marque de Mana : " Le Nepal, vol. u, 

p. 106. 
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too early, as it is of the same nature as the others, and 
the Gupta eharaeters of the iii'-cription are of the same, 
date. It is proha hly, therefore, the name of a g’od, a.s in 
the ease of the coins of Pa^upata, and its date cannot be 
fixed. These coins bear a seated iigure on the obverse 
and the divine cow Kamadehi " (or Kaniadhenu) on the 
reverse, as in the coins of Aihsu-varuian. 

Kaniadhenu is connected witli the legendary history 
of Xepal, as given in the Vaiiisavali. in the following- 
manner : — MaheG'ar appeared in the shape of a deer in 
a grove near Kathmandu, and disclosed himself in the 
form of light which pervaded tlie seven tirmaments above 
the earth and the seven tirmaments below. On seeing 
this Brahma went upwards to see how far the light 
extended, and Visuu went downwards for tlie same 
purpose. Having returned from their jiiurneys they met 
near a village ou the hill south of Katlnnandu, and on 
comparing notes Visnu said tliat he was not able to find 
the limit to which the light extended, whilst Brahma, 
declared that he had gone beyond it. Visnu then called 
for witnesses, and Brahma produced Kamadlieiiu, who on 
being asked to declare the truth corrohorated Brahma’s 
assertion with her mouth, wldlst slie shook her tail by 
way of denj’ing it. \ isiiu tlieu, seeing what was the 
truth, uttered a curse on Brahma, to tlie effect that his 
image should nowhere be worsliipped. and on Kamadhcuu, 
that her mouth should he impure, but her tail sacred. 
Having done this, he remained in tliat place with the cow, 
but Brahma, disappeared.^ 

Amsu-varman. (Coins Xos. 5-7 : PI. I, Figs. 5 - 7 .) 

This king, who was the founder of the Thakuri dyna.sty, 
reigned from G3.5 to 0-54 A.D. His coins bear on the obverse 
a -winged lion with raised paw. The lion on his coins 
differs from that on Mananka s coin in being winged, but 


' Wright, p. 8-2. 
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there is an unAvingvcl lion .similar to Manahka'.s on tlie 
obverse of one tyi^e of his coins ( Fig. 7 ). On the obverse 
of another type of his coins (Fig. .5) is the divine cow 
Kamadehi, " and on another ( Fig. ti ) is tlie title, Malia- 
rajadhirajasya. round a central sun. 

Jisxr GrPTA. (Coin Xo. .S : PI. I, Fig. 8.) 

This king was the son and successor of Aihsu-varnian. 
His date is also fixed, by inscrijjtions, at 6o4 A.D., which 
is corroborated by the narrative of Hiueii Tsang. His 
coin bears a winged bull with raised paw on the obverse, 
but it ditiers from the lion on his father's coins in having 
the tail hanging donm and not curled over tlie back. The 
I’everse is an elaborately ornamental form of the trident. 

Pa-scpatl (Coins Xo.s. 9-20; PI. I, Figs. 9-13.) 

There is nothing to fix the date of these coins. They 
are of six distinct types, four of whicli are shown on the 
Plate. On tlie obver.ses are a recumbent bull, a standing 
bull with crescent, a trident with an axe attached to its 
shaft : on the reverse of the.se coins are various forms of 
a sun with rays. There is also another type (Fig. 12) 
with a seated crowned figure, apparently a king, on the 
obverse, and a vase of dowers on the reverse, which 
resembles coins of the Guptas, and would appear to have 
been copied from them. There is also another type 
(coin No. 10 ; not illustrated) on the obver.se of which is 
a recumbent bull, a.s in PI. I, Fig. 9, and on the reverse 
the ornamental form of ninirlipndu trt^iUa ’’ found on 
the reverse of Jisnu Guptas coin (Fig. 8). This is 
interesting, for as it appears to be the onh' coin of 
Pasupati bearing that reverse, whereas there are several 
examples of the other types, it suggests that the reverse 
of this coin, which is unusual for the Pasupati coins, wa.s 
copied from that of Jisnu Gupta, and thus shows that these 
coins are subsequent to his date. 
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The number of tliese early coins wliicli ]ia\ e been found 
is not large. Cunningham ^ ineiitions that he obtained 
Tiiost of the coins which he describes from Cf)lonel Warren, 
who collected them in Kashmir. According to his list 
there were about a hundred legible coins and thirty- 
seven that were unnamed. Cunniiighain himself also 
had twenty-three coins that came from Benares, and 
twenty which he obtained at Ga\'a by purchase in the 
Bazaar, or at Buddha Gaya in the small votive stupas. 
The Gaya coins were, as he says, no doubt found by 
workpeople at Buddhii Gaya, and were no doubt votive 
otferings of pilgrims from Nepal. The coins described by 
Wr. V. Smith and Dr. Hoernle were from a collection of 
forty coins obtained at Kathmandu by Dr. Gimlette, the 
Residency surgeon.- Dr. Hoernle has a collection of 
eleven of these coins which he collected at Kathmandu, 
and I have seven from Kathmandfi. There are 10(1 of 
these coins in the British Museum, but some of them 
are from Cunningham's and Colonel Warren’s collection.s, 
and are therefore included in the mnnl»ers alreadv u'iven. 

«/ C* 

The nundDer of specimens of each type of coin in the 
British Mu.seuni is given in the list of these coins. 

Cunningham, writing in 1891, .says; “The coins of 
Pasupati are by far the m<rst numerous, as thev form 
about half of the known specimens of the earlv- Nepalese 
coinage. The coins of Aihsuvarma form about one-fourth, 
and the remainder are nearly equally divided between 
Manaiika, Guniirika, and Jisnu Gupta. To the latter 
should be added A'^aisravana. 

‘ C.A.I., p. 114. 

Of these, a coin of Mananka (PI. I, Fig. 1) anti tlie three coins of 
Amsu-varman (PI. I, Figs. .V7) were made over to tlie Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and are now in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. There was 
only one specimen of Ariisu-varman's coin (PI, I, Fig. (!) amongst the lot. 
Three specimens of Mananka and five of Arii.su-varman, which were then 
retained by Mr. V. Smith, are now in the Bibliotheqiie Xationale, Paris 
(V. Smith, C.C.I.M.C'., vol. i, p. 283). -i C.A.I., p. 115. 
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I have not a'^certained the numbei- of these coins in the 
Bodleian Collection, or tho.se in the Cambridge Mnsenin, 
or the Museum of the Bibliothe(j[ue Xationale at Pari.s. 

COINS OF THE MALTA DYNASTY OF NE^YAR 

KINGS. 

The coinage of the Neivar kings is of an entirely 
ditfereiit character to the previous coins of Nepal already 
noticed. M"ith the exception of one king of Kathmandu, 
Jaya Prakilsa (1730 A.D.), tvlio coined gold as well as 
silver, the coinage is entirely a silver coinage. It is 
based on a mohar of the weight of six masas, a broad 
bean used in India as a weight. Cunningham notes that 
the masa averages 14'0 grains,^ and the weight of six 
ma>as is therefore 87'0 grains. The mohars, with the 
exception of lighter coins of one or two kings, vary in 
Weight between 80 and 90 grains, and the fractional 
coins based on them show a corresponding variation in 
proportion. Half mohars, ipiarter mohars, eighth mohars, 
and in the case of one king, Jaya Prakasa, a sixteenth of 
a mohar and a do-dam, or thirty-second part of a mohar, 
were also coined. The value of the mohar was eight annaSj 
and two of them were equivalent to the Mogul rupee. 

Although there is one specimen of a double mohar, 
the square coin of Pratapa Malla. shown on PI. II, Fig. 14, 
the fact that there are no other coins of this value, and 
that the square form does not occur again, leads to the 
conclusion that this specimen must have been a medal, or 
a ntmr. Kirkpatrick distinctly says that the .su’ctu, or 
double mohar, “ has been knowui in this country only 
since the time of Prth^•i Narayan.” - 

The Yamsavali (Native Cln-onicle'), translated in Wright’s 
“ History of Nepal,” says that Eatna Malla (the lirst king 
of the separate kingdom of Kathmandu), “ having brought 

^ “Coins of Ancient India,” p. 2 . 

~ Kirkjiatrick, op. cit., p. *217. 
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copper from Taiiiba Khani, introduced j^ice {pulsd) into 
the currency iu.'-tead of ■'od-icl/d-i ” (viz. quarter inohars, 
worth eight pice ). but I have not heard of anj- copper coins 
of the Mallas, and tlie chronicle jJi'obabh' refers to the 
“ dumpy pice, ' lumps of copper, which were used in Xepal, 
as, until recently, in India.^ 

The moiiar was first coined Iw IMaheiidra Malla, King 
of Kathmandu, who reigned in 1.566 A.D. In the Yaih.sa- 
vali it is recorded that : “ He went to Dihli with a present 
of a swan and hawks for the Emperor, who, being much 
pleased therewith, granted him permi.s.sion to strike coin in 
his own name, in weight six maslias. He struck this coin 
and called it Mohar, and made it current in e\'eiy part of 
his country.” - 

■ Profes-sor Levi thinks that this story of Mahendra 
Malla’.s visit to the Emperor of Delhi is open to susjucion ; 
as the reign of Mahendra Malla fell between 1.550 and 
1570 A.D., when the throne of Delhi was violently shaken. 
Humayun had been defeated by the Afghan Slier KKan 
in 1539, and had fied from the country. Sher Shah’s 
succe.ssor.s were weakened by internal war.s. Humayun 
returned and took Delhi in 1. 5.5.5, and died six months 
after. His son Akbar was a minor, and did not exercise 
per.sonal rule until the clo.se of 1.560, and then passed 
seven years in putting down the .seditions which broke out 
in all parts.-' 

But, however this may be, what made it po.ssible for 
Mahendra Malla to strike a silver coinage was the fact 
that he made a treaty with Tibet, by which he supplied 
the coinage of that country, and obtained from Tibet the 
silver for the purpose. Thi.s privilege, besides suppljing 
Nepal with the silver for its own coinage, continued to 
be the source of an extensive annual revenue to Nepal, 

1 Wright: “ History of Xepal’’ (1877), p. -203. 

- Ibid., p. 267. 

“ Le Xepal, ' vol. ii, p. 240. 
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from tile royalty it obtained on tlie coins that were 
supplied from it for cm-rency in Tibet. 

This privilege of supplying the currencj' of Tibet was 
at any rate subsequently shared bj’ the kingdom of 
Bhatgaon, and, in fact, became the monopoly of that 
kingdom ; for the coin of Bluipatindra ilalla of Bhatgaon 
(PI. II, Fig. b) was current in Tibet, and while the last 
coins of this early pattm-n, of Ivathmandu, are those of 
Pratapa iMalla, a.D. 1641, and of Patan, those of J?ri Xivasa, 
A.n. IGGl, thej- continued to be coined by Bhatgaon up 
to the end of the ilalla dynasty. The earliest examples 
of the Malta coinage of the three kingdoms re.spectiveh' 
are that of Laksminara Siriiha of Kathmandu, undated 
(PI. II, Fig. 9) ; next, that of his successor, Pratapa Malla, 
of date 1641 A.l>. (PI. II, Fig, 10); of Jagatprakasa of 
Bhatgaon, of date 1642 a.D. tPh II, Fig. 1) : and of Siddhi 
Narasimha of Patan, of date 1631 A.D. (PI. Y, Fig. 1). 
These coins are all of the .same de.sign. This .shows that 
the kingdom of Bhatgaon in its coinage, and subsequenthq 
on its formation, the kingdom of Piitan, adopted the de.sign 
which was probably adopted from the tirst by Jaya 
Mahendra Malla for the Tibetan coinage, and at the same 
time for the coinage of Xepal itself. It will thus be seen 
that although the Nepal-Tibet coinage was commenced by 
Jaya Mahendra about the year 1556, there are no examples 
of his coinage nor of that of his succe.ssors, Sadasiva Malla, 
k8iva Beva, or Hariharasiihha, the earliest being that of 
Laksminara Siinha and his contemporaries Jagatprakasa of 
Bhatgaon and Siddhi Narasiiiiha of Patan. Even these are 
earlier than an}’ coin that I have come across in Tibet, 
where the earliest coin I have found is that of Bhupatindra 
Malla of Bhatgaon, of date 1696 (PI. II, Fig. 3), and 
of that I have only found two specimens, and these were 
considered rarities. 

Marsden notes that the Gorkha king Prthvi Narayaua 
called in all the previous coinage of the Malla dynasties, so 
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that even in liis own reig-n it wa.s difficult to obtain any 
of tlif money of Ins predecessoi's, but this would not 
account for tlie disappejirance of only tlie coins of tlie 
earlier kings, while specimens of the later ones remain, 
nor for their di.sappearance in Tibet. Although the quantity 
coined at first wa.s probably small, it is still difficult to 
account for this entire disappearance of the earlier 
coinage. 

In a paper on the coiitage of Tibet, which I read before 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,^ I suggested that the 
characters around the margin of these coins, which no 
Newar or Tibetan understands or can account for, might 
be intended for an imitation of the characters on the 
seal of the Dalai Liima. which they to some extent 
resemble. The Dalai Lama’s seal is the official symbol 
of the Tibetan Government, for whose circulation they 
were intended, and I thought that for this reason it was 
not unlikely that the seal might be represented oi; a coin 
intended for the currency of Tibet. 

At the time of reading the present paper, however, 
Professor Rapsoii pthnted out that, if looked at upside 
down, they bear a close reseiiddance to the Arabic characters 
on the coins of the Mahomedan kings of Beimal. I think 
there is no doubt that he is right, and the resemblance 
to certain coins of Ghiya.s-ud-din Ilahmud Shah, who 
wa.s king of Bengal from 1526 to 1567 .V.D., is ,so striking 
as to suggest that the.se particular coins were copied 
by iMahendra Malla for In.s mohar. I give below for 
compari.son a copy of coins Xo.s. 147 and 149, in the 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Kings of Bengal in the 
British Museum, together with a copy of the coin of 
Laksminara Simha, the earliest of the coins of Kathmandu, 
which is shown on PI. 11, Fig. 9 ; — 


' E. H. C. Wul.^h, “ The Coinage of Tibet": Memoirs A. S.B., vol. ii, 
No. 2, p. 11. 
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1 2 3 


1. Coin Xo. 149, viewetl ui>si(le down, of Ghiya-:-iid-din Mahmud Shah, 
date 934 a. it. = l.v’7 a.p.’ 

•2. Coin Xo. 147, of ( JhiyaA-ud-dln Mahmfiil Shah, date 933 A.ii. = 
l.)2fi A.n. 

3. Coin of L.-ik^minara Siridia of Kathmaii<lu. 


‘ “ Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum," by Stanley 
Lane Poole, ISS.j, p. 14. 

KIXGS OF BEXGAL. 

XLIX. Shilh III. 

(Partial rule, A. H. 933-9 = .a.d. 1.520-32; a.h. 939-44 = a. d. 1532-37.) 

X'o. I -^'■ 1 ’ Hksokiptiox. 

i Hath. 


147 Xasratfibad. Obv. 
933 


. 'L' M 

e,': 


Siftxr. 

Rev. 




Q L;- idl' aU Q ^ 

J J J' > 

In each centre, small circle — 

v' * 

,AJ 

Plate vii. HI. 105. CVt. 100. 

149 Muhammad- Same, but. transposed from beginning of rev. to 
abad. end of obv. ; inscription differently arranged, 

934 and mint and date SrP oUa**-*. 

Plate vii. I.O.C. Hi. 105. 
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Tlie re.semblanee of the Nepal coin to both the coins of 
Ghiyas-ud'din referred to is most striking, and especially 
to No. 149, from -which the circle of dots round tlie 
margin of these coins would also seem to be copied. 
The territories of the Bengal king.s were conterminous 
with Nepal, and their coins no doubt found their way 
into that country and were familiar there, which accounts 
for their being imitated bj' iMahendra Malla when he 
instituted his coinage. 

The enclosure of the inscription within a .square area, 
on these first Malla coins, was also probably copied from 
the coins of the Bengal kings, and occurs on the coins 
of Muhammad Shah Ghazi^^A.D. 155'2-15o4, and Ghiya.s- 
ud-clin Bahadur Shah,- lo54-15G0. 

The following is an extract from the paper which I read 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal on the Coinage of 
Tibet (Memoirs A.S.B., vol. ii, No. 2, pp. 11-23) ; — 

Kirkpatrick, in the account of his mission to the kingdom of 
Nepal in 1793, writes: ‘‘The silver eight-anna piece, now called 
Mohr and Adheeda, was formerly denominated Mchnder-Mulie,“ 
after the Prince who first .struck it, and by treaty establi.shed it in 
the neighbouring kingdom of Tibet; this prince would appear to 
have been one of the successors of Hur Sing Deo, and of the 
dynasty of Khatmanda, which city is said to h.ive exclusively 
enjoyed for some time the privilege of supplying Tibet with coin, 
a privilege the more singular as it was from this very country that 
Nepal obtained her silver bullion. The origin of this practice is 
ordinarily referred to the superstitious reverence in which the 
valley of Nepal, and, more especially, the north-west parts of it 
(highly celebrated for their sanctity;, has been wont to be held by 
the spiritual sovereigns of Tibet ; but, whatever may have been 
the cause of it, there is not a doubt that the present Nepal 
Government made the departure of the Tibetans from ancient 
usage in this respect, the pretext for the war which it waged 


1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum : “ Kino-, of 
Bengal," p. 56, pi. vii, fig. 15:1. 

- Ibid., p. 53, pi. vii, fig. 

“ JIahendra Malla, 1566 a. d. 
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about four Tears ago agaiii't the cont'ederateil Lama? : as eviileutlv 
appears from a memorial transmitted to me from Xepal on this 
subject, an extract of which is given in Appendix Xo. TI. 

"The Mehnder-MuUe exhibited anciently u representation of 
Lehassa on one side, and, on the reverse, the name, titles, and 
emblems of the reigning sovereign of Kliatmanda. Since the 
con(|Uest of Xepal by Purthi Xarain, no allusion to Lehassa has 
been preserved, the Mohr bearing on one side the following 
inscription; Sri Sri Sri Pcun Behauder Shah Dewa, and. on the 
other, Sri Sri Gourknath Sri Bhow.ani, with the year of tlie Soka 
and certain emblems allusive to the Hindu superstition, as the sun, 
moon, Trisool, of iNfahadeo, etc.” ' 

With reference to tlii.s statement of Kirkpatrick's 
Professor Levi- says that a coin tignred in the MiS'Sio 
Apostolloi Thlhetona simply bears on the obverse the 
effigy of the king, and on the reverse a horse standing 
towards the left and turning back his head. I have 
referred to this coin, which is tignred on p. 202 of the 
Apo-ftiilica. It is clearly a coin of the Yueh-ti, 
and is an imitation of the coins of the Inclo-Scythians, 
and, allowing for its being a larger size and for elaborate 
drawing, is similar to a coin figured by Sir A. Cunningham 
on plate xiii of vol. ix of third .series of the yuinismatic 
Cltivnlcle. As the Apostoheu Thihetono. is not 

generally procurable. I give below a tracing of the coin 
referred to, together with Cunningham’s coin which it 
resembles ; — 

' “ Aic Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, being the substance of 
observations made during a mission to that country in the year 1793,'’ 
by Col. Kirkpatrick, London. fVillianTMiller, ISll, pp. ' 217 , 

- Levi ; “ Le Nepal,'’ vol. ii, p. 247. 

■' “ Missio Apostolica Tliibetana Seraphicn. Las is neue durch 
Pabstiichen (tewalt indem ttrossen Tliibetauische Reicii. Von denem 
V.V. Capneineren aufgerichtete Mission, und ulier Dolche von R. P. 
Francisco Horatio della Penna, etc.” Miinclien, 1740. 
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Fio. 1. Tracing of coin given on p. 202, Mi>^io Apo^foHca Tliiletana. 
Fio. 2. ATueh-ti coin, figured fiy Sir A. Cunningham.' 

From the abo^•e, it is clear that tlie coin referred to i.s 
not the original Nepalese coinage for Tibet, and is not 
in fact a Tibetan coin at all. It appear.s at the foot of 
a plate of what purports to be an example of Tibetan 
writing (“ Thibetaner Schrift ”), but which is actually 
a Christian invocation and the Lord’s Prayer, written in 
Hindi I Tliis shows the value <jf the plate as regards the 
coin also, to which I do not find any reference in the text, 
and, as Orazio della Penna could not have made such 
a mi.stixke as to show Hindi writing as an example of 
Tibetan, the whole plate has, I think, been edited into the 
book by the compilers, who evidentlj’ in Europe did not 
know what either the writing or the cf)in was, but thought 
them suitable material to illustrate an (Jriental book. 

The originally exclusive privilege of the Itaja of Kliutinruulu 
to coin for Tibet, mentioned by Kirkpatrick, did not long continue, 

' Tlie coin is described as follows; “FI, i, fig, 4 ^ OA iii., Hk, 2S <-i-. 
Rude cop 3 ' of silver dr.-ichnia. Diademed head of Idnu to 1 , ^lith 
moustaches. Native legend of five characters behind the head, as in 
No. :i. Rev. : Horse'.s head to 1. with Greek letter k. N.B.— These 
coins are very rare, but there are numbers ot very rude copies in two 
different sizes."— sViortbjuuOV Chroiiidt, .ser. in, vol. i.x (1889), pi. xiii, 
fig. -i. 
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but was also shared bv the kingdom of Ehatgaon, by the time of 
BhupatTndra Malla, whose coins were current in Tibet, where they 
are known as anr/i drug-jia, or ‘ number six,’ from the last 
figure of their Xewar date, 81G; while those of Jaya llanajita 
Malla, the last king of Bhatguon. are still current. 

The reason for the di.scontinuance of this coinage was, that 
it became so debased under the later kings of Bhatgaon that 
when the Gorkhas conquered the country they would not continue 
coining coins for Tibet if they had to exchange at par with the 
debased coins then in circulation, and the dispute over this question 
was made the pretext of the war between Xepal and Tibet in 1768. 
Kirkpatrick publishes an “extract from a Memorial of the Court 
of Khatmandu, relative to the origin of the War with Tibet,” 
which gives a full account of the dispute. I give below the portion 
which relates to the coinage : — 

“ In ancient times there subsisted a close union between the 
Eajahs of Kepaul and Bhoat (i.e. Tibet) ; when the pure Mehnder- 
mulli of the coinage of the former country was the current 
money of the latter. During the respective reigns, however, 
of Eajah Jy Purkaush Mull, the sovereign of Nepal, and of 
Eajah Runjeet Mull, the ruler of Bhatgong, the Mehnder-mulli 
became much debased, the consequence of which was that at the 
period Nepal passed into tlie possession of the Goorkha, Bhoat 
was full of this base coin. The Maharajah (i.e. Pirthi Nerain) 
immediately put a stop to this improper practice, sending at the 
same time a friendly deputation to Bhoat for the purpose of 
stating the mischievous consequences that would ensue were it 
persisted in, and of engaging the Lamas to revert to the ancient 
usage by giving circulation only to a pure currency. 

” To this representation the rnlers of Bhoat replied that the 
amount of ba.se Mehnder-mulli then in their country wa.s very 
considerable ; that the suppression of it would consequently be 
attended with great loss to their people; and that, therefore, they 
could not agree to the introduction of the pure Mehnder-mulli 
proposed by the Maharajah, but must desire that the Goorkhas 
would continue to supply them with the adulterated coin. 

“Nine or ten years elapsed in this negociation between the 
two governments without their being able to fix on any plan of 
accommodation. At length the Goorkha envoy proposed that, 
as they could not stop the circulation of the base coin with which 
they had been supplied, they should, at least, establish a just rate 
of exchange between the base and pure coinage, to the end that 
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the merchants of either country misht <tanh in their commercial 
transactions on the same footing as formerly. The Bhootias, 
however, would by no means consent to such a regulation ; but, on 
the contrary, absolutely directed that the base and genuine money 
should be considered, in all negociations of trade, as one and the 
same ; the consequence of which was that for three or four years 
there was no sort of traffic carried ou between the two countries. 
The circulation of the Xepaiiliau coin accordingly ceased {i.e. in 
Tihetb The Goorkha, nevertheless, continuing to retain his 
friendly disposition towards the Bhootias, endeavoured to prevail 
on them to depute some respectable person to the common 
houndary, there to meet and, in concert with deputies from 
Xepaul, devise some arrangement for the mutual benefit of the 
two states, as, without a speedy adjustment of the matter, it was 
evident that the trade of the two countries must bo inevitably 
ruined. The Bhootias, however, were so far from listening to this 
reasonable proposal, that they, on the contrary, sent word 
Tauntingly to the Goorkha that they had constructed a new road 
through the plain or valley of Tingri ; that they wore establishing 
a post on the common frontier ; and that they had assembled an 
armr of 125,000 men, and that, if the Goorkha wished for war, 
he was welcome to advance.” ' 

The profits made by the Xepal Government on the silver 
coinage for Tibet arc said by Kirkpatrick to have been u lakh of 
rupees annually.' He adds : “ It is to be observed that all silver 
brought into Kepaul froiu Tibet, iu the way of commerce, must be 
carried to the mint at Khatmanda, no silver bullion being allowed 
to pass into Hindostan. In exchange for his bullion the merchant 
receives Kepaiil rupees, the Government deriving a profit of twelve 
per cent, from the transaction, four per cent, being charged on 
account of coinage and eight ari'ing from the alloy of the rupee. 

“ With respect to gold, it has usually been a raonopolv in the 
hands of Government, who obliged the traders from Tibet to sell it 
at the mint at the rate of eight rupees per tolah, whence the 
TioksiUi retails it sometimes at the advanced price of fourteen 
rupees per tclah.” ^ 

So, altogether, the Kewfir Government made a large profit out of 
their monopoly of the coinage for Tibet. 

Since the Goorkha conquest, Kepal has not again coined for 


' Op. cit., pp. 339-40. 
3 A Xepalese official. 


- Op. cit., p. 211. 

■* Op. cit., pp. 211-12. 
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Tibet, though, since tlie conclusion of the war, the Xepalese- 
Gorkha mohars have jras^ed freely current in Tibet along with the 
Tibetan currency and are called cltu-tmig or ‘ tang-l-as for cutting, 
owing to those being the i(ii)g-l;a that is generally subdivided. 

The coin of Jaya Ranajita (PI. II, Fiw. .5) is known in 
Tibet as the umj f<rn;f. or ‘black taug-ka.' Tliere are 
a large imniber of these coins .still in circulation, and 
iiianv years of gi-ease have made them black enough to 
deserve their name. A large number of the.se coins are 
also still current in Bhutan. 

That the mohars of this first type were the design 
Coined primarily for the Tibet coinage, and were con- 
sei|nently contitiued for that purpose, is supported by the 
fact that we tind other coins of an entirely different device 
and character struck by the same kings, and even in the 
same year, reserved, no doubt, for the currency within 
Xepal. An example of this are the coins of Jaya Ranajita 
iMalla of Bhatgaoii (Xos. -5 and 6 : PI. II, Figs. 4 and 8 ) ; 
of Pratiipa Malla of Kathmandu (Nos. 11 and 12; PI. II, 
Figs. 10 and 12) ; and jiriniva.sa Malla of Patau (Nos. 53 
and 54 : PI. Y, Figs. 3 and 4). 

Besides the sih'er coinage there was until recently a 
copper curi'ency of rough un.stainpod hiinps of copper, 
called dhjJjua, corresponding to the ‘dumpy pice’ that 
were fo'rmerlv current in India. Four of these dliehuas 
make a (jouda, and 2.5 jin.ijdus are c(|ual to one rupee ; so 
that 12.1 guijda.'^ or .50 dliehuas were equal to the inohar. 
With the exception of Jaya Prakasa Walla, none of the 
Newar kins's coined silver coins of less denomination tlian 
the half moliar (called suhl, ■‘mhi, or sikt) and the quarter 
mohar (called do-dniy, and as 64 - gandus or 25 dliehuas 
were equal to the suka, and 3 gandas or 12 dhehuds equal 
to the do-Cnil. the copper currency was in accordance with 
the silver coinage. As regards Jaya Prakasa Malla’s coins 
of smaller value, they probably were never in general 
circulation. 


J.R.A.S. 19U8. 
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The Gorkhas, however, who adopted the Xewar sy.stein 
of silver coinage, carried out its .subdi\isions to lower 
denominations, and there are thus under the Gorkhas two 
sj'stems of currency below the mohar — the old Xewar 
system of ' Pads Ganda,’ to which the Gorkhas sub- 
sequently added a coin called dyah, equivalent to the 
Indian double pice : and the silver system of ‘ Sohra Ganda.’ 
The two systems are given below. 

The PacTs Ganda Sydem. 

1 mohar = 2 sulcTi, suki, or siki. 

1 suku, etc. = 2 do-ani = 6j gandas of copper dhehuas 

or 25 dhebufis. 

1 do-uni = 3 gandas of copper dbebuas or 12 dhcbuus. 

1 do-ani = C dyaks (double pice), a Gorkha coin. 

1 dyiik = 2 dhebuas (Ni'icuP, or 2 paisa (Gorkha). 

I dhebua = 4 (copper) dams. 

1 (copper) dam 

or paisa dam = 2 phoka dams, or chun dams. 

The Sohra Ganda Sydern. 

^ 1 mohar = 2 suka, suki, or siki. 

1 sukii, etc. (4 mohar) = 2 do-iinl. 

1 do-ani (J mohar) = 2 ek-ani. 

1 ek-ani (| mohar) = 2 adha-ani. 

1 adhii-ani (-nr mohar) = 1 paisa mohar Gllver pice i. 

1 paisa mohar (-,k- mohar) = 2 do-dam (the silver leaf;, aho 
t called adha-pai-a. 

The value of the silver anna is nominally six copper 
pice, but the exchange value iu practice seems to vary at 
certain places, as I have heard from Xepalis that it is e(pTal 
to seven copper pice. 

In the lists of X’^ewar and of Gorkha coins I have called 
the nid’a, do-anJ, rk-auT, etc., by their fractional part of 
the mohar. 

To follow the coinage of the Mai la dynasties it is 
necessary to give a brief sketch of the history of the 
three kingdoms of Bhatgaon, Kathmandu (also known as 
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Kantipiir), and Patan (also known as Lalitapur). In 
Taljle I, I lia\ e u-iven contemporary lists of the kings of 
each of the three kingdoms. The names of the tirst 
seven kings of Bhiltgaon and also the tirst eight kings 
of Kathmandh, whose coins are not known, are taken 
from the Vaihsilvali, and correspond with those given b}’ 
Professor Bendall in Table II of his “Journey in Xepal 
and Table II of his “ History of Nepal and surrounding 
Kingdoms.” - 

The subsequent names for the three kingdoms are fixed 
ly their coins, in addition to the Vaihsavali. Those for 
Bhatgaon, viz., Jagatprakasa, Jitamitra, Bhiipatindra, and 
Ranajita Mallas, are as given in Professor Bendall's tables, 
but I have made certain additions to the kings of 
Kathmandu and Patau which do not appear in those 
tables, and which I therefore give below. 


Ki'itli'inundii. 

1 . I have added the names of the thirteenth king 
Jaj'a Mahipendra and the fourteenth Jaya Parthivendra, 
'vhich do not oecxir in Profe.ssor Bendall's tables. The 
Vaihsavali .states that Pratapa 3 Ialla had four sons — 
Parthivendra Malla, Nrpendra Jlalla (also called Mahipa- 
tindra Malla), and Chakra vartindra Malla. By the 
advice of a Swami he “ left his throne for a time to be 
tilled in turn bv his four sons . . . Chakravartendra 

reigned 01113' for one da}’, but the other three sons reigned 
for their three 3'ears. ’ 

Tile reigns of Chakravartindra and Nrpendra are 
known, that of Piirthiveiidra is now shown ly his coins 
(PI. Ill, Figs. 2 and J), and, as the statement of the 
Vaihsavali is thus correct as regards the other tlu'ee 

' “A .Tournej' of Literary and Archa'ologieal Research in Northern 
India,'’ l)y Cecil Bendall, Cambridge, 1S86. 

‘‘History of Nepal and surrounding Kingdoms," by Cecil Bendall: 
J.A.S.B., vol. Ixxii, j)t. 1, p. 1. 
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nuns, it may al^t) bo taken to be correct as reo-ards the 
remaining (jne. Mahij^endra ilalla. 

2. Professor Bendall sliows Jyoti Prakas'a Malla. the 
twentieth king, in brackets, as not having reigned ; and, 
referring to a coin bearing his name of date 1749 a.d., 
notes ; •' [coin struck apparenth' in a rebellion — see Wright, 
p. 224]/’ Jyoti Prakaka's coin (Xo. 49 ; PI, IV, Fig. 15), 
however, bears date 866 X..S., corresponding to 1746 a.d., 
which .shows tliat coins were struck in his name both 
in 1746 and in 1749 A.D. Jyoti Prakasa was the infant 
son of Jaya Prakasa, aged 21 years, whom the nobles, 
being discontented with Jaya Prakasa, set up as king 
under the regency of his mother, Queen Dayavati, and 
drove Jaya Prakasa from the kingdom. Tlie Vaihsavali 
.says that lie spent two and a half years in exile, when he 
received a miraculous sword from a devotee at Gujhesvari, 
which enabled him to return and regain his kingdom. ^ 
It is thus clear that Jyoti Prakasa reigned under the 
regency of his mother for that period. 

The Vaiiisavali gives the name of his regent mother as 
Daj-avati. I do not, however, find any coin bearing this 
(pieen’s name, as would be expected if she had been 
regent. But there is a coin of Janani, Jaya Laksmi Devi 
(Xo. 50; PI. VI, Fig. 12), wliich bears date of the same 
year, which would seem to be the title of the queen regent. 

Patou, 

3. Siddhi Xara.siiiiha i.s shown by Professor Bendall as 
the first king of the separate kingdom of Patan. I have, 
however, shown the division as dating from Hariharasiriiha, 
as the Vaiiisavali states that he “ went to rule over Patau 
in the lifetime of his father Sivasiihlia, ’ and although, on 
succeeding his father .subseipiently, he ruled over the two 
kingdoms, Patau as a separate kingdom had already been 
constituted, and was regarded as such. This is also shown 


' Wright, p. 2-24. 
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by tlu‘ fact that, altliouyh on hi^ fathtn’-- death Harihara- 
hiiiiha succeeded in onstine- his elder brother Lak'inl 
Xarasiihlia fo.nii the kingdom ot' Kathnianiln, it was 
Laksnii Xarasiiiiha who succeeded to tliat kine-doin as 
tlie son of Sivasiiiiha, while Hariharasiiiiha s .son. Siddhi 
Xarasiihlia, succeeded his father as ruler of the .separate 
kingdom of Patan. 

4. I ha\e added the name of Ja 3 'a Indra Malla. the 
fifth king. His name does not occur in the A'aihsiivali 
or in Profe.ssor Bendall's table, but the date on his coin 
(Xo. bl: PL V, Fig, 11) is )S2(i X..s., corresponding with 
1706 A.D., which places him as the successor of Jaj-a Yoga 
Xbtreudra. 

o. The name of Jaj'a Loka Praka.sa does not occur 
from his coin, but is given in Bendall's table. The date on 
his coin (Xo. G2 : not illustrated) is S27 x..s.. corresponding 
to 1707 A.n.. on wliicli his name occurs together with tliat 
of Yogamati Devi. He was no doubt a minor son of Yoga 
Xarendra. and reigned under the regencj' of his mother 
Yogamati ; for there is an inscription which records that 
Yogamati Devi dedicated a temple in memoiy of her 
deceased son Loka Prakasa.^ 

6. I have added the name of Yira Xarasiihlia, the 
seventh ruler. His name does not occur in the Yaihsavali 
or in Wright's table. His coin (Xo. 63: PI. Y, Fig. 12) 
bears date 821) X.s., corresponding with 1701) A.n., and as 
his name also occurs jointlv with that of Yogamati Devi, 
he was also, no doubt, another minor son of Yoga 
Xarendra, who succeeded on Loka Prakfisa’s death, and 
for whom his mother ruled as regent. 

V. I ha\e shown the name of Jaj'a I'ira Mahindra 
or Mahindra Siihlia Deva of Kathmandu as the eighth 
ruler, as the Yahisavali .states that he also ruled over 
Patan, and he is consequeiitl}' shown as the fifth ruler 


^ In8;cription Xo. '22. luflinn Aufiqnnry, vol. ix, p. 102. 
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ill BeiidaH’s table. The .statement of the VaiiBavali as to 
Yira Mahiiidra s reign over Patau, however, appear.s to be 
very doubtful. The Vaiiisavali says : ' After him (viz. 

Yoganarendra) Mahipatindra or Mahindra Siiiiha Malla 
(Raja of Kaiitipur) became also Raja of Patau 
On the 11th of Bhador Badi N.s. ti42 (A.D. 1722) Mahindra 
Malla died. Jaya Yoga Prakasa succeeded him." ^ From 
the coins of the preceding three rulers, however, it is quite 
clear that Yira Mahindra did not, as stated, succeed Yoga 
Xarendra, and from the coins of Hnli Xarasiihlia, 1715 A.D., 
it is also quite certain that he did not reign till 1722 A.D. 
and that he was not succeeded by Jaya Yoga Prakasa. 
The statement of the YaihsiLvali is, therefore, incorrect 
on every point, and so it is very doubtful whether I'ira 
Mahindra ever reigned over Patan at all. If he did, it 
was between Yira Xarasiihlia and Hrdi Xarasiihlia. 

8. I have sliown the name of Hrdi Xarasiiiilia as the 
ninth ruler. His name does not occur in tlie Yaih-siivali 
or in Bendall’s table. His date, from liis coins (Xos. (34 
and Go: PL YI, Figs. 1 and 2), is 8:35 x.s., corre.sponding 
to 1715 A.D. 

9. I have shown Ranajita Malla of Bhfitgaon as the 
thirteenth ruler. His name is not shown in BendalLs 
table. The ^ aiiisfivali says that Rajya Prakasa Malla 
“ was a pacific man and worshipped a number of Saligrams. 
Jlie six Pradhans, taking advantage of his sinqilicity, 
deprived him of liis eyesight. He did not long survive 
this, and after his death the Pradlian of the Dlifilachekacha 
caste brought the Raja of Bliatgaon, Ranajita Malla, and 
made him Raja of Patan also. After a yearh reign, 
however, the Pradhans drove him away, when he had 
gone to bathe at Sankhamiila.'’ - 

10. I ha\ e shown Jaya Prakasa of Kathmandu as 
the fourteenth ruler. The Yaihsavali says that after the 


' Wright, p. -’AS. 


- Wright, p. -250. 
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expulsion of Ranajita ■ the Pradhan.s made Java Prakasa, 
the Raja of Kfintipur, Raja of Patan also, and he ruled 
over both cities . . . Java Prakasa ruled for one 
or two years ; but the Pradlians were afraid of him, and 
one day, when he went to Tekhii-dobhan to bathe, they 
expelled him. They then installed as Raja a grandson 
(daughter's sou) of Visuu Malla, named Yisvajita Malla, 
who reigned for four years. The .six Pradhan.s were soon 
displeased with him, and, in order to get rid of him, they 
accused him of adultery with one of their wives, and 
killed him at the door of Taleju. ’ 

Almost all the Malla coins, except those of the Tibet 
coinage, bear the sword (IcJaidgo), the emblem of sovereignty, 
which is generally combined with a garland. The other 
non-religious symbols are the mace and the lion. The 
remaining symbols ai'e all religious. Of these, the one 
most generally found on tlxe coins is the trident of Siva, 
ami the others are the Asui Mahgala'- (the eight Buddhist 
signs of good luck) : the shell, sdi)kl«i ; the holy water 
vase, Icii.hiAa or kuinhlai : tlie vase for otferings, with cover 
in form of a sfUpa : the di.scus, cakra : and the double- 
drum. (himarii, of form like an hour-glass, used in tautric 
Worship. 

With the exception of the trident, these .symbols are all 
of them common to both tlie Hindu and Buddhist religions, 
though the interpretation given to them differs according 
to the religion. 

The trident {trlmla) appears on the reverse of the 
coins of the earliest type, in the small central circle, which, 
as already noted, was imitated from that in the coin of the 

^ Wright, pp. 

" The Mnliijnla are (1) the two golden tish : (2) Cafra, 

the umbrella of sovereit^nty ; (3) Sahkha, the hollowed conch s-heli for 
blowing as a trumpet ; (4) Si'irafm^ a lucky diagram, al-^o known as 
“Buddha's entraiK “ ; (5) Dntja, the banner of victory; (0) ATa/a.va, 
vase of holy water ; (7) Padmn, the lotus ; and (8) CnArc-, the wheel of 
the law. 
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Beiioal kin;j- Ghiyas-ud-diii ]\[aliiurid. On tlie.-e coins it 
always bears the same form, with two streamers attached 
to the shaft. All the mohars of Bhatu-fion are of thi.s 
pattern, except tlie mohar of Ranajita ifalla (PL I, Fig. (i), 
M’hich he copied from that of Cakravartindra Alalia of 
Kathmandh. On the mohars of Kathmandh. snbseipient 
to those of the early type, the trident appears with plain 
shaft without streamers, though on one of the smaller 
coins, a ijuarter mohar of Rnpamati Devi, the consort of 
Pratapa Malla (PI. II, Fig. 11), it follows the earlier form, 
and has small streamers. In two coins of Jaya Prakasa 
Malla (Nos. 87 and 38 : PI. IV, Figs. 7 and 8) the trident 
ha.s flowers springing from it.s .shaft. In the kingdom of 
Patan Buddhism was much .stronger than at Bliiitgaon and 
Kathmandfi, and consequently the Sivaite emblem of tlie 
trident does not appear on the coins of the early type, its 
place being taken in the coins of Siddhi Xarasiiiiha by the 
lion which forms the rebus of liis name (PI. V, Figs. 1 
and 2), and in the coin of Sriniva.sa by the legend which 
is continued on the reverse of the coin (PI. V, Fig. 3). For 
the .same reason the Sivaite emblem of tlie double-drum 
(dumarii), which occurs on these coins of Bhatgaon and 
Kathmandu, is omitted from the Patan coins, its place being 
taken by the Buddhist emblem of the lotus flower. The 
trident does not also appear on tlie earlier coins of Yoga 
Xarendra ilalla. It first appears on his coin of 1700 A.D., 
a coin of an entirely different character to his previous 
ones, which bore onlj’ Buddhist symliols, and it then appears 
on the coins of all the subsequent kings, except those of 
Hrdi Narasiriiha Malla. 

The double-drum (damuru), which is also a Sivaite 
emblem, and which occui-s on the coins of the early type 
of Bhatgaon and Kathmandu as already mentioned, does 
not appear on those of Patan. 

The Asta Mangala, the eight Buddhist signs of good 
luck, do not appear on the coins of Bhiitgiion which 
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adhered to tlie early type. Ill Kfitliuiandu they tiixt 
appear on the coin of Blihpfilendra ilalla (Xo. 20 ; PI. Ill, 
Fig. 4), and, after that, are the standard device fur the 
ohver.se of the iiiohar of every sncceeding king (PI. Ill, 
Figs. 5—12. and PI. IV. Figs. 2-() and 15 ), witli the exception 
of one coin of Jaya Jagajjaya i\Ialla (X'o. -41 ; PI. IV, Fig. 1 ). 
They do not occur on any of the coin.s of Patau, and 
although Wig'a Prakfisa Malla copied the device of the 
circle surrounded hy eight petals (Xo. 00: PI. VI, Fig. 8), 
the petals contain the legend, as on the reverse of the 
Kilthinandu coins. 

The vase of holy water (kal"su) appears on the quarter 
niohar of Bhupatindra Malla (PI. II, Fig. 5), and on the 
half and quarter mohar.s of Ranajita Malla of Bhatgaoii 
(PI. II, Figs. 6 and 7 ). Also on the inohar of Parthivendra 
Malla of Kathmandu (Xo. 17 ; PI. Ill, Fig. 2). and of 
t^rinivasa Malla of Patau (Xo. 54; PI. V, Fig. 4). 

The vase of ott'erings, with cover in the form of 
a .stupa, appears on the quarter mohars of Jaya Mahindra 
Malla (X'o. 27 ; PI. III. Fig. 10) and Jaya Jagajjaj’a 
Malla (X'o. .40; PI. Ill, Fig. 13) of Kathmaiulu, and on 
the mohars of Yoga Xarendra IMalla (Xos. 55-58; PI. V, 
Figs. 5-8) ; of .Jaya Indra Malla (Xo. hi ; PI. V, Fig. 11) ; 
Vira Xarasiiiiha Malla (Xo. h3 ; Pi. V. Fig. 12); and the 
quarter mohar of Janani Laksmi Devi (Xo. 50; PL VI, 
Fig. 1 2 ) of Pfitan. 

The shell {so iil.-hti) is a symbol peculiar to the coin.s of 
Kathmandu. It only appears on one coin of Patan, 
a mohar of V'oga XTirendra Jlalla (Xo. 57 ; PI. V, Fig. 7), 
and on one coin of Bhritgaoii, the mohar of Ranajita Jlalla 
(Xo. h ; PI. II, Fig. 8), which is copied exactly from the 
niohar of Cakravart indra Malla of Kathmandu (PI. II, 
Fig. 13). M. Terrien de La Couperie, writing on the 
silver coinage of Tibet, .says that the coin.s of the three 
Xepal kingdoms '■ were generalh’ distinguished by a shell 
for Bhatgaon, a trisul (trident) for Patan, and a sword 
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for Kathmandu.'’ Tlii.s, Iiowever, i.s quite incorrect. The 
shell does not occur at all on tlie coins of Bhateaon Avith 
the one .special exceptnni noted ; the trident is conspicuous 
by its absence from the early type of coins of Patan, 
and did not appear on the sub.se(jueut coins until much 
later than at Kathmandu ; and the sword, which was the 
Xewar emblem of sovereignty, is common to all the three 
kingdoms, and. in fact, the earliest coins on which it 
appears are those of Patan (PI. V, Figs. 1, 2, and 3). 

The discus of Vi.snu (cakra) appears on the coin of 
Cakravartindra Malla of Kathmandu (Xo. 15 ; PL II, 
Fig. 13), and niay have been adopted partly as a rebus 
for his name. It appears together with the shell, an 
association which may be due to the fact that the 
mkra and the shell each supported on a pillar appear 
as symbols in front of the temple of Cangu Xariiyana.- 
It similarly appears on the coin of Ranajita Malla of 
Bhatgaon, Avhich, as already mentioned, he copied from 
Cakravartindra s coin. The cakra also appears on 
a pede.stal in a form similar to that which it bears 
surmounting the pillar in front of the temple of Cangu 
Xai’ayana, of which it is j)robably a lepresentation on the 
quarter uioliar of Janaiu Kumudini Devi of Kathmandu 
(No. 39 ; PI. IV, Fig. 9), and the mohars of Jaya Indra 
Malla and Vira Xiu-asi)hha Malla (Nos. G1 and 93 ; PI. V, 
Figs. 11 and 12). 

The mace (fjuda) appears on the coin of Cakravartindra, 
and on its copy of Ranajita Malla, and also on the half 
mohar of Ranajita Malla (Xo. 7 ; PI. II, Fig. 7 ), where its 
head has been developed into a flower in a very artistic 
manner. It also appears, in combination with the shell, 
on coins of Yoga Xhirendra Malla of Patan (Xos, 5G, 57, 
and 58 ; PL V, Figs. G, 7, and 8). 

1 Terrieu de La Couijene, “Silver Coinage of Tibet”: NumiMiiatic 
Chronicle, 3rd series, vol. i, p. 340. 

- Erofessor Levi gives an illustration of this temple; “Le Nepal,” 
vol. i, p. -31. 
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Tht.- e((viilateral triangle, known as vuiiiT.'tnj. which is 
a conventional representation ot‘ a drawn bow, appears 
on the reverse of the coin of Cakravarthidra and its 
copy of Ranajita Malla (Nos. 1.5 and G ; PI. II, Figs. 13 
and <S), and on Ranajita Malla's half inohar (PI. II, Fig. 7), 
and on the reverse of the iiiohars of Jaya Prakasa Malla 
(Xos. 35 and 30; PI. IV, Figs. 5 and G). Equilateral 
triangles also appear on the coins of firinivasa. Yoga 
Narendra. and Vira Xarasiihlia of Patau (Xos. 54, 56, and 
<i3 ; PI. Y. Figs. 4, G, and 12), but in this case they appear 
to be merely to form geometrical designs. The triangle 
{trikorm) is also the special symbol of the Xewar goddess 
Giujheswari, which may account for its use on those coins. 

The ,Shv(.s'b7,v7. Fly-foot C njss, appears only on the 
coins of Yoga Xarendra Malla of Patan (Xos. 55, 5G, and 
57 ; PI, V, Figs. 5, G, and 7). This design of the double 
no doubt suggested to the Gorkha conqueror 
Prthvi Xarayaua Saha the design for his niohar, which 
has remained the standard design of the Gorkha coinage 
(PI. VII, Fig. 1), and which was copied by his brother 
Dala Mardana .Saha when king of Patan (^Xo. 75 ; PI. YI, 
Fig. 13). 

The remaining symbcil found on the Xewar coins is the 
lion, which appears as a rebus for the name ‘ .Siihlia ’ on 
the coins of .Siddhi Xarasiiidia (Xos. 51, 52 ; PI. Y, Figs. 1, 2) 
and Hrdi Xarasiiiiha of Pfitaii (Xos. (>4, G5 ; Pl.YI, Figs. 1, 2). 
It is of the same design, facing left with the tail curled 
over its back, as the lion on the coins of Mananka and 
Athsu-varman, from which it is no doubt copied. 

Besides the use of religious .symbols, the kings of 
Patan inscribed the names of the national deities on 
their coins. Only two of the kings of Kathmandu, Jaya 
^ ira Mahindra Malla and Jaya Prakasa Malla, followed 
this practice, and no names of deities appear on the 
coins of Bhatgaon which adhered to the early type. 
The names of the following deities occur on the coins 
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of Patau and of Java Yira Mahiiulra Jlalla. and Java 
Prakasa JIalla of Kathmandu. 

The name of Lokanatlia appear.' mi the coiu^ of lu^a 
Nareiidra JIalla (No'. J.j. .i(i. -iT. o8. and. toe-ether with 
the name of the goddess Taleju Jlaju. on coin Xo. (iO); 
of Java Indra Jlalla (No. 01); of Vira Narasiihlia Jlalla 
(No. (i3) ; of Java Visiiu Malta (No. (17) : of Eajya 
Prakasa Malla (Nos. OO, 70, 71, 72) : and of Vi'Vajita 
Malla (Nos. 73 and 74) of Patan. It aPo appears on the 
coin of Java Vira Mahiiidra Malla of Katlimandii (No. 24). 

The name of the goddess Kalunamaya, or Karunamaya, 
appears on the coins of Queen Yogamati and Loka Praka-ia 
Malla (No. (52): of Hidi Narasiihlia JIalla (Nos. (14, 6o): 
of Yoga Prakasa Malla (No. (5(1) : of Java Vi^nu Malla 
(No. (18) : and of Dala Mardana Saha (No. 75) of Patau, 
and on a coin of Java Yira Mahindra of Kathmandu 
(No. 25). 

The name of the goddess Taleju Maju appears, together 
with that of Lokanatha, on a coin of Yoga Narendra 
Malla of Patau (No. (50), and together with that of the 
godde.ss Kumari Maju on a coin of Java Pi-akiYa Malla 
of Kathmandu (No. 3(5). 

The name of the goddes.s Yujheswari apjiears on a 
quarter inohar of Java Prakilsa Malla of Kathmfuidu 
(No. 45), and, together with that of Pahipati, on another 
cjuarter mohar of this king (No. 40). The latter coin is 
peculiar, as it only bears the name of these two deities 
without the name of the king (.u- (jueen, and is the 
only example of this in the Newar coinage, although it 
occurred in the ancient coin.s of Pasupati. 

A feature of the Newar coinage is the inclmsion of the 
names of the queen consorts on the coins. Besides the 
names of the queens who were regents for their minor 
sons, as Janani Jaya Laksmi Devi (No. 50), regent for 
her son Jyoti Prakasa Malla, and Yogamati Devi (No. (12), 
regent for her son Loka Pmkasa Malla, and again (No. 03) 
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tVir her sun Vira Xarasiiiilia Malla the iiaiues of the consorts 
of the reioTiing kings freiitieiitly appear on the coins. 
In tile Kfitliniaiiilu coins the ijueeiis' names ijnly appear 
on the ipiarter mohav [iJn-onT). These are Kupamati 
De\ i, (|Ueen of Pratapa Malla (Xo. 14) ; Piajya Laksmi 
Devi, nueen of Pclrthivendra Malla (Xo. 1.9); Mahindra 
Laksmi Devi, (pieen of Jaya Vira Mahindra (Xo. 27) ; 
and Kumudini I)evi. ipieen of Jaya Jagajjaya Malla 
(Xu. oO). In the Pfitan coins the Cjiieens' name.s occnr on 
the mohars. as follows : Yoga Laksmi Devi and Xarendra 
Laksmi Devi. toH'ether on the coin of Yoga Xarendra 
Malla (Xo. 55) ; Xarendra Laksmi Devi and Pratajta 
Laksmi Devi, together on another of the coins of the 
same king (Xo. 5(j) ; also Yoga Laksmi Devi, singly on 
another coin (Xo. 57) : and Bhagavati Devi appears on 
the coin of Jaya India Malla (Xo. til). 

A characteristic of the coins of the Kathmandii dynasty 
is the use of flowers as a decoration on the coins of 
several of the rulers. The first coin decorated with flowers 
is the mohar of Pratapa Malla (X^o. 12) and hi.s square 
double mohar (Xo. 18), the mohars of Cakravartindra 
Malla (Xo. 15). Jaya Xrpeiidra Malla (Xo. Hi), and 
Parthivendra Malla (Xo. IS). After that the mohars 
assumed a more or less fi.xed type, but in these the 
device was itself based on a flower, being the petals of 
the lotus dower on the obverse and its leaves on the 
reverse. The Xepalese as a race ai-e very fond of 
dowers, and e\’en the poorest use them as personal 
adornment. 

The Malla kings did not generally inscribe titles on 
their coins, but only their names. The following kings, 
however, insciibed titles on their coins : Jaya firinivasa 
Malla of Patau took the title “ XXpalesvara ” (Xo. 54), 
which was also assumed by Jaya Bhupalendra Malla 
(Xo. 20), and also by Jaya Jagaj^jaya Malla (X"o. 28) of 
Kathmandu, as “ Xepalesvara Rajendra.” 
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Bhiipalendra Malla also assumed the title of ' Giriiidra 
Raja Rajendra, ' Lord over the kings of the Hills (Xo. 21), 
and the title was also assumed as '‘Xepalesvara Girindra” 
by Jaya Bhaskara (Xo. 22) and Jaya Vira Mahindra 
(Xo. 26). The title of Kaviudra," King of Poet.s, as 
already noticed, was as,sumed b\' Pratapa Malla (Xo. 12) 
and by Bhiipfilendra Malla (Xo. 21). The title of ‘Xepala 
Cliudamani, ” Jewel on the Crown of Xepal, was assumed 
by Yoga Xarendra Malla of Patau (Xo. .56) and ‘ Xepales- 
vara Cliudamani ” (Xo. 59), and Bhupalendra Malla of 
Kathmandu subsecpiently uses the title as “ Cliudamani 
Samrat ” (Xo. 21), the Jewel on the Crown of the Empire. 

Yoga Xarendra Malla of Patau uses the title of 
“ Samgltarnnava - Paraga,” skilled in music (X^o. 55), 
referring to his proficiency in that ai’t. 

The general characteristics of the Malla coinage have 
now been considered, but there are one or two coins which 
call for individual notice. 

The design of the mohar of Cakravartindra, 1669 a.d. 
(X'o. 15 ; PI. II, Fig. 1-3), has been already alluded to. The 
device of this coin is suppo.sed by the Xewars to have 
been particularly unlucky, and to have caused Cakra- 
vartindra s death. The t aiiisfivali .says : *' The inscription 
on Cakravartindra s coin, de\ ised by the Svami, consists 
of a triangular Banastra (bow and arrow). Pas (noose), 
Ankus (the iron hook for driving an elejihant), Kanial 
(a lotus), Chamar (a yak’s tail), and Saihbat 7 69. This 
device caused his death." To this Dr. tVrioht adds 
a footnote that “ a boiv and arrow are ominous of death, 
but nevertheless the water in which such a coin is dipped 
possesses the quality of causing a speedy delivery in 
child-bed. These coins, which are very rare, are still used 
for this purpose." i This is, as Dr. M’right remarks, the 
general belief with regard to this coin, and I was told of 


* Wright s History, p. 2-20. 
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this virtuf when I obtained my .specimen of the coin. 
It is cnrions that, with such a belief as to the iinlnckiiies^ 
of this coin, Ranajita Malla .should have copied the 
device. 

Java Pratfipa Malla imitated the Persian inscription on 
the coins of the ^looluil Emperors with a floral decoration 
of the held. His coin wliich bears this device is dated 
77.5 x.s. or 17.55 .v.d. (Xo. IJ ; PI. II, Fig. 12). 

The upper line of characters on the reverse appears to 
be intended for the commencement and last portion of 
“ Shah ‘Alaiugir " from whose coins Pratapa Malla would 
therefore appear to have copied them. This introduction 
of Persian characters, which the minter.s failed to correctly 
imitate, is characteristic of Pratapa Malla, who prided 
himself on his extensive knowledge, and composed a prayer 
to Svayambhu, in which he introduced Persian and various 
other characters, and had in.scribed on a stone at that 
temple. It was after composing this prayer that Pratapa 
Malla assumed the title of " Kavindi-a. ’ King of Poets, 
which appears on this coin. Pratfxpa Malla's device of 
this coin was copied by Jaya X’rpendra and Jaya Parthi- 
vendra (PI. Ill, Figs. 1 and J), and two lines of meaningless 
imitation Pei-sian characters ajipear on tlxe ivverse of 
mohars of Jaj a Bhaskara, I'ira Mahindra, Jaya Jagajjaya 
5Iallas of Kfithmandii, and were also adopted by Jaya 
Visnu and Rajya Pi-akasa Mallas of Patau on the obverse 
of their coins (X*os. (57 and (id). 

Jaya Bhuprdendra (lfl.S2 a.d. ) also assumed the title of 
Kavindra (X'o. 21). He originated the device of eight 
lotus petals surrounding a central circle, with the o.>p/- 
rna iKjala within the petals for the obverse, and a similar 
arrangement of eight leaves for tlie reverse, which 
remained the standard device for the coins of the sub- 
sequent rulers. 

His design, as moditied by his successor Jaya Bliaskara 
Malla (Xo. 22 ; PI. Ill, Fig. 5), wixs copied by the Government 
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of Tibet for their coiiiaye when Tibet yave up olxaiiiiiig- 
tlieir coinage from Nepal, and with the substitution of 
a floral design the central circle on the obverse, and a wheel 
within the central circle on the rever.se, is the " GdJi-ihni 
tanka’’ which has continued to be the standard coinage 
of Tibet up to the pre.sent time. 

The latest mohars of Java Yisnu Malla of Patan 
(No. G7), and all those of his succe.s.sor Kajya Prakasa 
Malla (Nos. GO to 72), bear on the rever.se the name of 
Yira Yoga Xarendra Malla. The reason of this would 
appear to be becau.se Yoga Xarendra Malla, who from 
grief at the death of his son and heir relinquished the 
kingdom and went awaj* as an ascetic, was supposed to 
be still living, and the government of the country to be 
carried on by his successors on his behalf. The Yaihsavali 
,says : “ He told the minister that as long as the face of his 
.statue remained bright and untarnished, and the bird on 
its head had not flown away, he would know that the 
Raja was alive, and should cherish and respect his memory. 
For this reason a mattre.ss is still every night laid in 
a room in the front of the Darbar, and the window is left 
open.” ^ To this Dr. \Y right adds a footnote that this is 
still clone, as the face of the statue remains bright. 

Rajya Prakasa Malla,- Jaj-a Yisnu Malla’s successor, also, 
for the same reason, inscribed the name of Yira Yoga 
Xarendi’ii Malla on all his coins (Xos. G9 to 72). In coins 
Xos. G9, 70, and 71 the reverse is the .same as Jaya Yisnu’s 
coin Xo. G7, but in coin Xo. 72 the device is different, 
which shows that the insertion of Yoga Xarendra Malla’s 
name was not merely due to a continuance of the reverse 
of Jaya Yisnu’s coin. 

^ Wright, p. 248. 

" Rnjya Prakusa ilalla was tlie younger brother of Java Prakasa 
Malla of Kathnianilu, by M'hom he was exj)elled from the country, as 
the sepoys wanted to make him king instead of Jaya Prakasa. As Jaya 
A isiiu Malla had no son he appointed Rajya Prakasa as his successor, 
which was accepted by the people (Wright, p. 249). 
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THE GOKKHA COINAGE. 

The following' is a brief sketch of the history of the 
Gorkhii dynasty. All references to Gorkha coins which 
follow are to the serial number in the list of Gorkha 
coins, which form a .separate series to those of the 
Newar coins which have been already considered. 

The Gorkhas claim to he descended from the Rajputs 
of Chitor, whose dynasty commences from Rsiraja 
Bhattaraka, about the year SO a.d. According to theii- 
history, after the taking of Cliitor by Ala-uddin in 
1289 A.D.. one part of the survivors went and settled 
at Udaipur, and another, under Manmatha Rana, settled 
at Ujjain. Manmatha Rana's younger .son Mica Khan,^ 
however, with his followers, migrated to the Himalaya.s 
and settled at Noakob" where they made themselves 
masters of the neighbouring territories. 

In 15o9 A.D. they again divided. Dravya Saha, a 
yoiinger son, obtained the sovereignty of the town and 
territory of Gorkha, forty miles west of Kathmandu, 
from which the Gorkhas have taken their name. Intent 
on pushing their conque.sts eastward, Dambara Saha 
(lhd:l-lh42 A.D.) invaded the territories of Pratapa Malla, 
but was repulsed. Nara Bhuprda Saha (1716-1742 A.D.), 
the father of Prthvi Narayana, taking advantage of the 
internal dissensions between the Nepale.se kingdoms, again 
invaded Nepal, hut was stopped by the Thakurs of 
Noakot and forced to retreat. 

Gn his father’s death, Prthvi Narayana came to the 
throne at the age of 12, and at once pi’oceeded to 


' He is tlie 30th Raja in the Cleuealogy ( Wright '.s “ Hi'itory of Nepal,’’ 
p. 276). 

- Not the Noakot near Kathniainju, but another far to the west. 

" Viz. Noakot in Nepal (tVright, 197). 


J.R.A.s. 1908. 


•to 
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attack Xoakot,^ which hcluiiiied tu the kin^doiii of 
Katliuiandu. He was, however, repulsed hy Java Pi'akasa 
and forced to retire, hut succeeded in his second attack 
eig'ht years later (17o0 or 1751),- At this time he also 
went to re.side with Ranajita Malla at Bhatgaon, where 
he became a close friend of Ranajitas sou and heir Vira 
Xarasiinha IMalla, and where he continued to reside for 
several years. He thei-e stirred up the seven illegitimate 
sous of Ranajita Malla, with the promi.se that he would 
obtain the kingdom for them, to conspire against Vira 
Xarasiihlia, whom they eventually contrived to poison ; 
the Vamsavali, euphemistically, records that he died 
suddenly." Ranajita Malla called in Prthvi Xarayaua 
to assist him in hi.s quarrel with Jaya Prakasa, of 
Kathmandu. Prthvi Xarayana seized the opportunity 
to attack Kirtipur, a town on an eminence about three 
miles south-west of Kathmandu, which was subject to 
the kingdom of Patan, and which, from its position, was 
considered impregnable. The king of Patau did not 
attempt to defend it, but Jaya Prakadi went tu its 
assistance and defeated Prthvi Xarayaua, wIkj was forced 
to retire. The people of Kirtipur then asked Jaya 
PrakaAi to become their king, and the nobles (Tharis) 
assembled to make the town over to him. He, howe\er. 
in.sulted them and had one of their number imprisoned, 
in revenge for which they handed o\ er se^ eral places in 
the kingdom of Kathmandu to Prthvi Xarayaua, who 
also again laid siege for several months to Kirtipur, but 
was obliged eventitally to give it up. He then attacked 
the king of Lamji, a neighbouring state, and after several 
battles concluded an agreement with him and returned 
towards Kirtipur." The three Xepalese kingdoms then 
attempted tu combine against their common danger and 

' Noakot in \epul. Wriulit, [jji. :224, 22.'. 

” Levi, “ Le Nepiil, vol. ii. p. :i7l. 
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attacked Prtln i Namyaiia, but after a protracted !;-iege 
Kirtipur was given \ip to Prtlivi Xarayana by the noble 
whom Java Prakahi had insulted and imprisoned. Prthvi 
Xarayana then invested Patan, but the advance of the 
British troops under Captain Kinlock into the Terai 
(17(i7) caused him to withdraw. On Captain Kinlock's 
expedition having to retire on account of malaria and 
difficulty of communications, he laid siege to Kathmandu, 
which he tinallj' entered with .scarceh' any opposition 
on the 'JDth September, 17()!S, during the festival of the 
Indrajatra : when most of the inhabitants were feasting 
or drunk, Jaya Prakasa sat in the temple of Taleju 
watching the fighting. At last, seeing that all was lost, 
he spread gunpowder on the steps of the temple and 
fled to Lalitapur, and taking the king Teja Xarasimha 
with him. took refuge at Blmtgaon.^ This gave Prthvi 
Xarayana both Kathmandu and Patau, and he then 
turned his attention to the town of Bhatgaon, which 
he .succeeded in entering through the treacheiy of the 
illegitimate sons of Ranajita Jlalla, whom he had \\on 
over, as alreadt* mentioned. Ranajita was allowed to 
go to Benares, where lie ended his days, Jaj’a Prakfisa 
was taken, at Ids own reiiuest, to Pasupati, where he 
died from tlie results of a wound he had received in the 
taking of Bhatgaon, and 'feja Xarasiinha was imprisoned 
at Laksinipur until his death, and thus the three Malla 
kingdoms came to an eml in 17(i<S a.i>. 

Prthvi Xarayana was succeeded by his son Pratapa 
iSiinha Saha, who reigned for three years, Iff.j-S a.d.- 
He was succeeded by his son Rana Bahadur .Siiha, who 
was an infant, and whose mother, Rajendra Laksmi Devi, 
governed as Regent. From the death of Pratapa Siiiiha 

^ Wright, p. 

“ Tlie brief sketch of tije lustory of the (ioi'klui dynasty which 
follow, s taken from Professor Levi*^ Xepal,“ which i'' tuller and more 
complete than that given in Wright*-^ History. 
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Saha, the Gorkhfi dynasty has heeii a successiuu of minor 
kinu's and regencies. The kiiii; lias been merely a nominal 
ruler, the real government and power beine- in the hands 
of the Prime Minister. In ITb-i Kana IJahadur Saha, 
having attained majority, decided to reign himself, and 
arrested and imprisoned his uncle the minister. He had 
been married to Lalita Tripura. .Sundari. a daughter of the 
Kiija of Gulmi, a neighbouring hill .state. He. however, 
neglected her, and married a slai e-girl, who appear.s from 
coin Xo. 0.5 to have assumed the title of Raja Rajesvarl 
Devi. The name of Lalita Tripura Sundari does not 
appear on the coins of this reign, though it appear.s on 
coins of his successor Rajendra Vikrama, together with 
that of Rajendra Laksini. He also married Rajendra 
Laksmi Devi, the daughter of a Brahman, by whom he 
had a son, Girvilna Yuddha Vikrama .Saha. Being 
a Ksatriya he could not marry a Brahman, and thi.s and 
other acts of impiety so aroused the people .again.st him 
that he was obliged to resign the throne, and his infant 
son Girvana Yuddha Vikrama Saha was appointed in 
1800 A.D. Avith his mother Rajendra Laksmi Devi as 
Regent, and Damodar Pande a.s Minister ; as the senior 
(jueen Lalita Tripura .Sundari resolved to accompany her 
husband into exile. Riijendra Laksmi's name occurs on 
the coins both during the reign of her husband, as consort 
(Xo. 21) and as Regent for her son (Xo. SL). 

In 1802 Tripura Sundari, tired of the ill-treatment of 
her husband, returned to Xepal, and aatis Avelcomed by 
the people, on Avhich Rana Bahadur Siiha also returned, 
and assumed the gOA’ernment again in his son’s name, 
until he was assassinated in 1807. Girvana Yuddha died 
in 1816. 

His minor son Rajendi-a Vikrama Siiha succeeded him 
under the regency of his grandmother Rajendra Laksini 
De\’i. Her name as Regent during this reign occurs, 
together aa ith that of Tripura Sundai'i DeA’i, on coin.s 
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Nos. ()4 and G-j, and bv itself as ” Re<^-’ent " on coin No. GO. 

t. ^ 

In 1832 the old ijueen Tripura Simdari died. 

Rajendra Yikrama had two wives, the first related to 
the Painles and the second to the Thfipas, the two rival 
factions in the state, who devoted their influence to 
assistin'^ their respective parties. In 184G Rajendra 
4'ikrania and his queen were expelled, and his minor 
son Surendra Mkraina Saha was appointed as Regent 
with Jang- Bahadur as his Minister. Rajendra Yikrama 
subsequently returned to Nepal and was imprisoned, 
where he died in 1847, and Surendra Yikrama then 
.succeeded to the throne under a regencj’. In 1881 
Surendra Yikrama died, after a purely nominal reign of 
34 yeai-s, and was succeeded by his grandson, a child 
of six years, Prthvi Yira Yikrama Salia, who is the 
present King. 

Prthvi Narayana, on his conque.st of the countiy, 
adopted the Newar sj’steni of coinage based on the 
standard of a silver mohar, and with the same fractional 
parts. The design of his mohar (No. 1 ; PI. YII, Fig. 1 ), 
which has continued to be the standard design ever since, 
was also taken from the Newar coins, the design of the 
obverse, a square divided bj* a turixtika having probably 
been suggested by the coin.s of Yoga Narendi-a Malla of 
Patan (PI. Y; Figs. .5, 6, and 7) combined with the .small 
central circle containing a trident with streamers on the 
current coins of Ranajita Malla (PL II, Fig. .5) with whicli 
Prthvi Narayana was familiar, owing to his long residence 
with Ranajita Malla at Bhatgaon. The reverse is also 
a copy of the obverse of a coin of Yoga Prakasa Malla of 
Patan (PI. YI, Fig. 3), and is similar to several of the later 
coins of both Kathmandu and Patan ; even the two 
horizontal lines in the central circle being reproduced from 
the meaningless imitated Persian characters on those coins. 

In the half mohars and quarter niohars (sioki), 

too, the designs of the Newar coins were followed, and the 
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same symbols, tlie sword and wreatli as tlie emblem of 
sovereignty, the trident, the ottering va.se in form of stupa 
(PI. YII, Fig. o), and tlie ral ni on pedestal (PI. VII, Fig. 8), 
were adopted. The lion, as a rebus for the name " Siinha,” 
was also u.sed by Pratapa Siihha Saha (Xo. 17 ; PI. VII, 
Fig. .5, and others of his coins). The Malla coins from 
which the ditt'erent Gorkha coins were taken are noted in 
the List of Gorkha Coins. The Gorkha coins also bear 
the symbols of the Sun and 3Ioon : as the Gorkhas claim 
to be descended from both the Solar and Lunar races. 

In the gold coinage, however, the Gorkha kings 
introduced coins of new denomination and of new designs, 
some examples of which are illastrated (PI. VII, Figs. 4, 7, 
and 9). The copper coinage of Surendra Vikrama Saha 
(PI. VII, Fig. 11). and of Prthvi Vira Vikrama Saha 
(PI. VII, Figs. 12 and 13) are new, with their devices, 
and in the latter a new .symbol is introduced in the 
Po.duha (footprints of A'isnu) and the crossed KuJdirU, 
the national Gorkha weapon. 

The names of deities also appear on the coins, though 
here the name of Gorkhanatha, the patron deity of the 
Gorkhas, is the one that is lx)rne on all the mohars. But 
the name of Lokanatha also appears on some mohars of 
Prthvi Xaraj’ana (Xo. 3) and that of Guhyesvari on that 
of Pratapa Simha Saha, the name being spelt on the 
Gorkha coins with hi/ instead of Jh as on the Xewar 
coins (Xo. 12). In the latter mohars, however, the 
only names that appear are those of Gorakhanatha and 
Bhavani. 

The Xewar era was, however, abandoned. The coin.s 
of the Gorkha kings are dated in the Saka era, and 
the copper coins of Prthvi Vira Vikrama Saha in the 
Sam vat era. 

The Gorkha kings all bear the title of Saha Deva. 
The title of Saha (Shiih) is .said to have been conferred by 
the Empei’or of Delhi on Jagdeva Khan, the forty-first 
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kiiit; of the Govkhfi. dynasty, for some service that he 
rendered to the emperor, and has been Ixirne by all his 
successors.^ 

The different denominations of the Gorkha silver coinage 
have already been considered. Tlie gold coinage, however, 
comprises some further denominations. With the exception 
of Bakla, which is etjuivalent to two mohars, and of the 
gold mohar, which is known as ‘ Patla ' (thin coin) or 
■ Majhawala ’ (middle coin), these gold coin.s, are not in 
general circulation. The smaller denominations are only 
minted on special occasions and for special purposes. For 
the names by which they are knoAvn, I am indebted to 
His Excellency Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jang 
Rana Bahadur. G.C.S.I.. the Prime Jlinister of Xepal, Avho 
has kindly giyen me the information. 

The gold coinage is nominally based on the standard 
of the tola ( = IbO grains), the mohar being held to be 
the e(|uivaleut of half a tola. In the coins of the previous 
tiorkha kings which I have weighed, however, the actual 
weights are less than that standard, as will be seen from 
the weights given in Table IV of Gorkha coins. But 
I have not weighed any coins of the present reign. 
Their value generally fluctuates with the market price 
of gold. Tdie ditfereut denominations are as follows ; — 


I hokii Dam 


1 


’iiitole Asarti, made ot '2 tolas of : 
S.ikla ,, 
t 'itla or 

^fajliawala 
^'ika .Vsarfi 


•■^uki 

.\ni 

''Ihaiu 

I'ai 

1 t'lrn 


:okl = otii I 
., =180 

,, = an 

,, = T5 


22 A 
11 -TA 
A -9 
2'9A 
•7 
•:iA 


acliud weight oAO grs. ; com No. 10. 
,, ,, 170 grs. : coin No. 46. 


41 or 42 gr. ; coins 


Nos. 2A and 47. 

21 grs. ; coin No. •2‘2. 
1 1 grs. ; coin No. 27. 


•3 to 'SA gr. ; coin 
No. 77. 


' Wriglit's History, p. '276. 
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A list of the different coins of the Gorkhii dynasty is 
given. It is complete up to coin Xo. 33, for the coins 
of the British Museum, and after that, I believe, contains 
most of the succeeding coins, though, owing to my leaving 
England, I had not the time to go through the remaining 
coins in the British Mu.seum in detail : and the sub- 
sequent list is therefore compiled from the coins in my own 
collection, supplemented by tho.se in the British Museum 
of which I had kept note, including those described by 
Mar.sden and also, in the case of coins Xos. 43 and 90, 
from the catalogue of coins in the India Museum, Calcutta. 
There may be other queens’ coins, and also coins of other 
denominations than tho.se contained in the list. But the 
present list will give a comprehensive idea of the Gorkha 
coinage until the catalogue of tliese coins in the British 
Museum is published. 


LISTS OF COIXS. 

THE LICCHAVI AND THAKURl DYNASTIES. 
MAXANK.4 OR MAXADETA. 



MKT.iI.. 



No. 

Weight. 

Size. 

OllVERSK. 

Reverse. 

1 


Lion walking towards left, i 

Croddes.' seated on a lotus, 


i97 

with a flower in front of ■ 

with the right hand raised 


1-0 

it. Over, in a ^straight | 
line, legend Sri Mu- \ 
nniika. (PI. I, Fig. 1.) 

and the fingers spread 
out. The left hand re.sts 
on the hips. Legend, Sri 
Bhoifini. 


The above coin, given in the British Museum, is 
Cunningham’s coin figured in “ Coins of Ancient India,” 
pi. xiii, fig. 1. 

The British Mu.seum has twelve .specimens of this type- 
of coin and its varietie.s, which vary in size from -9.5 to 
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1‘05 and in weiglit. They vary considerably in workman- 
ship, in the size of the .seated tio;ure, which in one .specimen 
occupies the greater part of the obverse and in another 
not more tlian one-third of the diameter, in the details of 
the design, and in the workmanship, .some being so much 
more barbarous tliat they would appear to be subset^uent 
imitations of the original coinage. Cunningham's .specimen 
is much the most perfect. 

Cunningham and Bendall give the “ deity seated on 
lotus throne ' as tlie obverse of this coin, and the lion 
as the reverse. I do not think this is correct. The lion 
is, I think, the obverse, as it occur.s on the obverse of 
Aihsu-varman's coin.s, PI. I, Fig.s. o and 6 (in which latter 
coin the obverse and re\er.se have, by mistake, been 
transposed on the plate), and on Jisnu Gupta’s coin, 
PI. I, Fig. 8, in each of whicli there is no doubt, from 
the in.scription, that the lion is the obverse. Cunningham 
describes the tigure as " lion walking to left towards lotus 
plant M'ith flower and bird.” I think neither of the 
objects is a bird. The upper one is a flower consisting 
of six petals round a centre, and the lower one appears 
to be a lotus leaf. Bendall (coins Xo.s. 2, 8, 4, o) describes 
the figure as ■■ lion pawing a vine-branch,” and mentions 
that Professor P. Gardner had called his attention to 
the Grmco-Indian coin of Agathokles bearing a panther 
pawing a vine-leaf (Xum. Chron. for 1868, vol. viii, pi. x). 
I do not think, however, that tlie object on the present 

coin is intended for a vine-branch. The upper object, if 

it were intended for a biincli of grapes, would be hanging 
down. Also grapes are not grown in Nepal, whereas 

flowers appear on many of these early Nepalese coins. 

I think there is no doubt that the object in front of the 
lion is intended for a lotus on a stem, from which a leaf 
also grows. 

Tlie tigure of the deity .seated on a lotus on the i-everse 
bears so striking a resemblance to a similar figure on some 
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of the coins of Huvishka as to suggest that it was copied 
from them. As already noted, Profes.sor Bendall read the 
legend on the reverse of a coin of this type as Sn Bhngini. 
It is, however, di.stinctly SrT Bhogini on this and the 
other specimens in the British Mu-seum. 


liIirrAL. 

Ao IVeight. : Obverse. 

Size. 


Reverse. 


gbxaxka or GUAA DEVA. 

,li Deity soateJ on a lotus, ; Elephant fating to right. 

185 right hand hold up. 

■95 Lygeud below the figure, 

iSn GunuMa. 

A] Seated figure of king 

130 wearing crown ; both 

•87 hands aie rai^^ed and 

holding a flower. Legend 
above the figure, Sn 

Gundkka. 


(PI. I, Fig. 2.) 


Elephant to right, sur- 
rounded bv margin of 
dots, (PI. I. Fig. 3.) 


The British Mu.seum has twelve sjoecimens of coin No. 2, 
which vary as greatly as those of Mananka, and two 
of the variety shown in coin No. 8. In some the reverse 
is surronnded by a margin of dots, and in one specimen 
there is a scolloped line within the dots, enclosing each 
dot in a .scollop, and in others a plain circle within the 
dots. The seated tigure also vai-ies considerably. In some 
.specimens the hgnre <iccupies the lower part of the coin 
and sits on a throne, not on a flower, and is crowned, 
and appears to he a king rather than a deity. 


VAISR.AVANA. 

4 ..B Seated figuie, with right Cow facing to left, with 

I ,172 arm raised, holding a calf underneath. Legend, 

I'O flower, left arm re.sting Kumadehi. (PI. I, Fig. 4.) 

on thigh, a flower-pot This sacred cow (Kama- 
to the left. The figure j dhenu) sprang from the 
is crowned, and would i churning of the ocean, 
appear to he a king, i and possessed the power 
' Legend, Vaihava/ia. I of granting wishes. 
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The British Museum has tliree specimens of tliis type. 
They vary very little. 


Metal. I 

Xo. Weight. Obver.''E. i Eeverse. 

Size. ! 


.5 


.E 

no 

1-0 


AMSU-VAEMAX (Thakuki Dyxastt). 


Winged lion facing left, 
with foot raised. Legend 
above, Sryamsii Vanna. 


Cow facing left, with calf 
underneath. Legend, 
Kdmarlehi. (PL I, Fig. 5.) 


The British Museum has ten specimens of this type, 
'fhey vary very little. 


0 .E In the centre the sun sur- ; Winged lion facing left, 

228'5 rounded by rays. Legend ' with foot raised. Legend, 

I'O running round, Jlalal- Sri/niiihli. (PI. I, Fig. 6.) 

j rdijwVnri'ija.'sija. 

The British Museum has thi'ee specimens of this coin. 
They do not vary in design. 

7 ^E "Winged lion to left, with Lion to left, with foot 

loo footraised. Legendahove, raised. Crescent over the 

•9.0 Snjatitiu V(tnna. lion. (PI. I, Fig. 7.) 

The British Museum has five .specimens of this coin. 


.JISXU GUPTA. 

8 i LR Winged bull to left, with Oniamoutal symbol. (PI. I, 
j 174-.5 forefoot _ raised. Legend , Fig. 8.) 

' -90 I above, SnJixnu Guptaxya. 

There is only one specimen of this coin in the British 
Museum. 

The tiwure on the obverse of this coin is described by 
Cunnino-iiam as a winged lion, similar to tiie winged lions 
on the preceding coins. I tliink, liowever, that it is 
a winged bull. The shape of the head is quite dirterent 
from that of tlie lions. The legs are thinner, and distinctly 
end in hoofs and not in paws. The shape of the quarters 
is square like those of a bull, while those of the lions are 
all round. The tail also is the tail of a hull and not of 
a lion. 
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Metal. 

I7o. M'eight. Obverse. Reverse. 


PASUPATI. 

9 -3!1 I Recumbent bull to left. Sun in the centre, sur- 

105 j Legend above, JPusiijxiti. rounded by rays. (PL I, 
•85 I Fig. 9.; 

The British Museum has live specimen.s of this coin. 
They vary in the size of the .sun and the shape of the 
rays round it, hut otlierwise are similar. 


10 M 

Similar to obverse of the 1 

Symbol similar to that on 

119 

preceding coin. | 

obverse of coin Xo. 8 (PI. I, 

*95 


Fig. 8), hut smaller and not 



in high relief. 


There is only one specimen of this coin in the British 
Museum, which is CunninMiam's coin Xo. 9, 

11 i Humped bull, standing to Sun. with rays in centre. 

97'5 right, with orescent above. Round it legend Pasupati. 
•90 ; (PI. I, Fig. 10.) 

There are nine .specimens of tlris type in the Britisli 
Museum. 

12 I JS, Similar to the preceding Similar to the pieccding. 

I 49 coin, but of half the 

I -75 weight and value. 

There are ten .specimens of this coin in the British 
Museum, ranging from 43 to 48 grains in weight according 
to their condition, and from -7. 5 to -80 of an inch in size. 
They are all much worn. 

13 ! Hi Humped hull, standing to ; Similar to reverse of the 

174 left, with crescent above, i preceding coin, but with 

i a crescent with a dot inside 
I it between each character 
I of the legend Pasujiati. 

14 HU Humped bull, standing to Large sun in centre, sur- 

152 lett. Over it legend in rounded by rays, similar 

. -95 one line, PusK/urf/. 1 to reverse “of coin Xo. 9. 

i j (See PL I, Fig. 9 above.) 

There are twm .specimens of this coin in the British 
Museum. 
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Meial. 

Xn. IVek.ht. Obvekse. I Eeveese. 

Size. j 

1-j 7E Trident, with an axe at- Sun .^ur!•ounded by rays. 

loo t.Khed to tlie shaft of it Round it lenend Fampidi. 

•9 on the lett, and some i ^Pl. I, Fig 11.' 

oriKUiient hanging from it 1 
on the right. Legend. 

Faiapidi. 1 

There are two specimens; in the British Museum. 

Id _Fi Trident, hut with no axe Sun surrounded bv curved 

— or ornament attached to rays of the following form 

: '85 the shaft. Legend as in Xo legend. 

the preceding. 

There is one speciiaeu only in the British Museum. 

IT ' Design .similar to obverse De.sign similar to obverse 

— of coin Xo. 11 (Fig. 10). of coin Xo. 11 (Fig. 10). 

I'O ' Legend, Fahi and two Legend, Frth' and two dots 

j dots in the place of the . occupying the place of the 
1 other two characters. other two characters. 

There is one specimen in tiie British Mu.seum. 

18 j Soati-d figure of king on j Tase of flowers, with legend 

\ 116 I a high - backed throne, j Painpatt in one line, 

i "90 ; wealing a crown, rigl.t ] 

i hand raised, left baud j 

j bent anil resting on i 

[ thigh, flower to left | 

I springing from below j 

J foot, vase of flowers to j 

i right. 1 


19 I ..E 

I 1-16 

i ’85 


20 ■ 

116 

■9 


Seated figure of a king i Similar to the reverse of 


' wearing a crown, with I 
his right hand resting on 
the knee and left arm 
bent resting on the hips. 

; Seated figure of a king 
wearing a crown, with 
right hand raised and 
fingers extended, left 
hand extended resting on 
knee and holding a 
flower. 


the preceding coin. (PI. I, 
Fig. 12.) 


ase of flowers with an- 
ornamental scroll or a 
flowering branch on each 
side of it. Legend in two 
lines, Pakipati. (PL I, 
Fig. 13.) 
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THE COIXACE OE NEPAL. 


THE MALLA DYNASTY. 
Kingdom, of Bhatgaon. 


Meial. 
jSTo. , Weight. 
Size. 


Jv 

85 

l-Oo 


90 

1-1 


D.ate. 

A.D. 


OliVKR'E. 


KEVER-iF. 


J.VG.VTPE.VK.iS.V WALLA. 


1632 Three -lined legend in 
scolloped square, Sri 
Sn Jaffaipralioia Malla: 
above the square, figure 
of h a n d -dru m ■ /«!//•« } , 
and below, date 752 
x.s, ; on either side 
imitation of Arabic 
characters upside down. 


Triiula Trident; with 
ornamental scroll 
attached -within cen- 
tral circle ; above it 
sword with wreath; 
around, imitation of 
Arabic characters up- 
side down. British 
Museum. (PL IL 
Tig. 1.) 


JAVA JITAMITRA MALL.4,. 


.R 

80 

1-02 


.R 

21 

•7 

(pierced 

coin) 


1663 Three-lined legend in 
scolloped square, Sr'i 
Sri Jaijii Jitamitra 
Malld ; outside the 
square.imitation Arabic 
characters upside down 
as in the preceding ; 
date lielow, 783 x.s. 

JAA'A BHUP.VTIXDIIA M 

1696 I Three -lined legend- in 
I scollojK'd S([uare, Sri 
Sil Jaiju JUtrqmthidra 
\ MaJla Deni. Around, 

characters similar to 
! preceding. I)ate, 81 G.v.s 

1696 I Quarter inohar.) Dag- 
ger and wrc'ath within 
two intersecting 
squares ; above, two 
descents and stars; 
legend, Sri Sri Jmju 
Jlhiipa-. 


Similar to preceding. 
(PI. II, Fig. 2.) 


ALLA. 

Similar to preceding. 
(PI. II, Fig. 3.) 


Yase of holy water, 
hdaid, with streamers. 

The ornament on the 
top of the vase is 
obliterated by the 
piercing of the coin ; 
above, two crescents 
and stars ; legend, 
tlndra 2faUadera\ date 
I below, 816w.s. (PI. II, 
1 Eig. 5.) 
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MtrAL. ' 

Xo. Weight. " Oiivru'~E. Keviti'E. 



JAYA ItAXAJITA MALLA. 

0 1722 Similar to Xo. 1. Thiec- Similar to Xo. 1. 

83'5 limd le^enil. Sn Sri PL II, Fig. 4. 

I'l Jay It Ruiiajtta Jhilla 

Bn a ; below, date 842 

N.S. 

1722 In central ciicle, shell, In centre a triangular 
lotus, and lakrii ; on (conventional 

margin to r, a bow, to bow and arrow) ; with- 

1. five arrows ; floral in it a {pilsa) noose 

ornaments /ound; and (rt/iittsa) elephant 

legend. Sri Sri Jayu goad ; around it, to 

Rtitpi-. r. a chOmara (yak’s 

tail fly-wliisk), to 1. a 
lotus ; flower orna- 
ments. Legend, Jita 
2/iiUa Dei a. Late 
below, 842 x.s. (PI. 
II, Fig. 8.) Xote . — 
This coin is a copy ot 
Jaya Cakravaitindra’'' 
coin Xo. lo. 


7 , .Ft 

1722 (Half mohai'.'l Con- 

In hi'uifi.itrii triangle. 

41-d 

timiou-i - lined figure 

vase of holy water. 

•92 

forming five triangles 

lalaja, with streaineis 


on the sides of a 

and two crescents and 


pentagon; in pentagon. 

dots. Round, date 


sword and wreath, two 

Tain'ikha Id Saiiwat. 


suns and legend Sri 

842. (PL 11, Fig. 7.) 


Sri ; in triangle^, Jaya 

Ahtc. — The ob\erse 

i 

liana Jt - : in spaces 

and leverse of this 

, 

round, -ia llalla Dera. 

coin are tiausposed on 
the Plate. 


6 .Ft 
84 
1-Od 


8 i Al 
(pierced 
coin) 
21 
•67 


(Quarter mohar. ) Similar 
to Xo. 4. Quarter 
mohar of llhfip.itindra. 
Legend, Sri Sil Jaya 
Eana-. 


Similar to Xo. 4. 
Legend, -jita Matla 
Dent : date, 842 j,-.s. 
(PI. II, Fig. 6.) 
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THE OHXAHE Or XEEAL. 


aIki. 1L. 
Xo. Weight 
.Size. 

j 

! Date. 

1 A.D. 

1 

( >i!vri;..i . 

Pi.veRs);. 

9 M 


(Quaiter.' Swoid with- 

Legend in three line-, 

- 

date. 

out wreatli ; two erts- 

:1 JJa, (2; Malla 

■6G 


cent'and ..tais. Legend 

I)i . (3 va. Xu date. 



in three line-:. Sr? Sri 

Driti.'h Museum. ,Xot 



Jaya liana-. 

tigured. 


Kingdom of Kathmandu. 


10 



LAKSillXARA SIMHA 

Similar to reverse of 

In square a shell and 


10' 3 

ddtt*. 

Xo. 1 , but witlt legend 

two-lined legend, Srt 

i 

l-Oo 


Srt in place of sword 
ami wreath. Xo date. 
(PI. II, Fig. 9.) 

Lalpai Xara Sun. 
Characters round the 
square similar to the 


(ibvei'se of JTo. I. 
Xute. — Tlie obver>e 
anil reverse of this 
coin are transposed on 
the Piiitp for con- 
tinuity with coins 
Xos. 1, 2, o, and 4. 


Hi -h 
I 77 
1 03 


12 ' 

I 87 
1-02 


pkatapa malla. 


1641 


Similar to the jireeeding 
coin of Latsininara 
Siriiha. Legend, .SV; 
Prato pa Malla. Date, 
761 >-.s. 


Similar to the pre- 
ceding coin of Laksnii- 
nara Siiiiha. (PL II, 
Fig. 10.) Xote . — 
The obverse and re- 
verse are transposed 
on the Plate, as in 
the preceding coin. 


16.56 


Imitation Persiancharac- Imitation Persian*cha- 
ters in two lines, in- racters in two lines, 
tended for ‘ tian Ilah i ’ ; Jahangir Shah ; ground 

in centre, trident ; the covered with flowers, 
ground covered with Legend, Prat up a 
flowers. Legend, Sri Malla. Date, 776 jr.s. 
Sri Kavlndra Jaya. \ (PI. II, Fig. 12.) 






9 
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Metal. 
Xo. 'Weight. 
Size, 


Date. 

A.D. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


13 ! .R 

171 

l-Oo 


1661 


(Double mohiir.) A ; 
square coin ; in orna- j 
mental square sur- I 
rounded by floral 
margin. Trident with 
legend, Sn 2. Itiija 
RCijendra Juiju. 


In ornamental square 
surrounded by flora; 
margin ; sword and 
legend, Pratupa JIalla 
Deva. Date, 781 x.s. 
(PI. II, Rig. 14.) 
This coin, which is 
unique, belongs to 
Dr. Hoernle. It is 
perhaps a nisdr. 


14 


M 
2 1-0 
•72 


RUPAMATl DEVI. 

1649 (Quarter mohar.) Tri- 
dent ; two crescents 
and stars. Legend, 
Sn Riipamati. 


Imitation Persian cha- 
racters in two lines 
on floral ground ; two 
crescents and stars. 
Legend, Revl. Date, 
769 >•'.8, British Mu- 
seum, (PI. II, Pig. 11.) 


15 


82 

1-02 


JAVA 

1669 


C.\KRAVARTINDRA 

In central circle, shell, 
lotus, and cakra ; on 
margin, to r. a bow, to 
1. five arrows; floral 
ornament s round. 
Legend, >SVi. 2 Jaya 
Cakra fa-. 


MALLA. 

In triangular lanastra 
(conventional bow and 
arrow) a noose and 
elephant goad; around 
it, to r. chOmara (yak’s 
tail fly-whisk), to 1. 
lotus ; and, on floral 
ground, legend rtin- 
drn JIaUa. Date, 789 
x.s. (Pl.II,Pig.l3.) 


JAVA XRPERDRA MALLA. 


16 


.R 

1675 1 Imitation Persian cha- 

80 

1 racters in two lines; 

10 

in centre, trident ; 


above, sun ; flowered 


field. Legend, Sn Srt 

' 

Jaya Krpendra. 


Imitation Persian cRa- 
racters in two lines ; 
in centre, sword and 
wreath ; above, cres- 
cent ; flowered field. 
Legend, iTalla J)eva. 
Date, 795 n.s. (PI 

ni, Fig. 1.) 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 


47 



26 


THK fOlN'AliK OF NEI’AL. 


Xo 


Wfigh r. 
Size. 


Date. 

A. I). 




lil.Vr.R'T . 


■TAYA PAlU'HIVENDltA MALLA. 

QeEI.X li.AIAA L\K^mI DevI.' 

1” I -E D)8'2 Two inteTsectincr Two in t crseotii. 

87 'qnaiT-'. In (ontial ~quarc'~. In lentu-. 

1‘0.5 octagon. le«eiiil SV7 <877 vii'C ot holy watci, 

Jin/ti I'lT/ t/iirtinlra , /oiA/jv/, ami wreath oi. 

I)fvn In the ; alotus Legeml,i?7/ye 

triangles round, legend , Lak-^nl Deri . Date, 

JlLi-hO -t d- in-2^e -pO-lr- , S02 x.'^. In the eiaht 

ncha. In the angle-; ! triangles, Icgenn 

outside the ligure. the | Mnhuriitv Jayatmaf’’ 

(nfd - maiiyiihi {eight ; Around, in each of tli- 

(-mbleni.s of the Ilud- : outer angles, a flower 

didst religion^. i . PI. Ill, Fig. -■) 

IH zR 1680 Imitation Persian clia- Imitation Persian cha- 

84 racter.s in two line.s. raetcrs in two line'. 

DO In Centro, trident; to \ In centre, shell to 1. : 

I 1., shell ; to r.. kdluia: I two cro.ssed yak’s tail 

above, sun. Legend 1 fly-whisk.s ; to r., tin 

oil flowered field. Sn , symbol of the two 

S/7 Jiiyii Pdrf/iireiirJfd j golden fishes. Legend 

on flowered fii-M, 
Dem. Below. 

' date 800 x.s. liriti'l 

j ' 'Museum. (PL lH- 

Fig. d 1 

10 I -Lt Yo (taarter mohar.) In Ottering vase aiio 

(-) date. centre, trident and two wreath. Legend in 

' ’"0 ; ereseent' and .stars, i four line': I'l) A77._2' 

! IjOgend in fi\e Hues: i Dd/i/a, (d) Li/hiiil , 1 ; 
(1) Sri, 1.2) Jiii/d (o) I Deri. (Xot figured.' 

j Id'/rfhi. (^4) rt')i(fr/i, (6) 

\ : ' ' 


20 I 'Ll 
87-5 
D07 


JAYA BHC'PALEXDRA MALLA. 

1602 Within circle, trident | lYithin s( olloped octa- 
and two crescents^ and j gon, .sword and 
stais. Legend, Sri 2, wreath, and legend 
■Diyii Jlhfipnlendrn ' Malln Dera. Date, 812 
MnUa. Round circle, i x.s. Round the figure, 
in eight lotus petals, I in eight leaves, legend 
xhe asta-mahgala. 1 ^epdlesrara Dtljendrii. 

i (PL III, Fig, 4.) 



THE COINAGE OF XEPAL. 


Mkial. 
Xo. Wkight. 
Size. 

Date. 

A.D. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 


21 .R 

1700 

Design similar to pro- 

Design similar 

to 


87 ‘ oediiig. ^ Legend in preceding. ^In circle, 

1'07 j circle, Sn '2, Vira legend .S'r? »S'r 2 A'AfL •, 

j BhupCdendra. Eound • in leaves round ndra, 

circle, in eight lotus Chudumani Samrat. 

petals, Gtniidra Riija Date, 812 n.s. (Aot 

Rnjend/a. figured.) 




JAYA BHASKARA MALLA. 

'I'l 

.R 

1701 Similar to coin (Xo. 20) | 

In circle, imitation 


83 

of Bhupalendra. In 

Persian characters in 


1-07 

circle, legend Sri Sri 
Jay a JdalJara. 

two lines ; in centre, 
sword and wreath. 
In circle, legend Maila 


Beva. Date, 821ir.s. 
In eight trefoil leaves 
round. JS'epCdesrara 
Girlndra. (PL III, 

1 Ih’g. 5.) 

23 .E 1698 (Quarter mohar.l Per- ^ Persian characters in 
21 sian characters in two two lines. In centre, 

(pierced lines. In centre, tri- shell. Legend, Jlalla 

coin) dent; above, crescent. Bna. Date, 818 >\s. 

•70 Legend, Bn 2, Jatjn , (PI. Ill, Fig. 6.) 

UhriskiD'o. 


J.LYA VIR.\ MAHIXDE.V MALLA. 


24 .R 
85 
1-02 



Ai 

86-5 

1-0.3 




In circle,^ trident and | 
legend Sri Sri, and i 
date 820 N.s Around, i 
in six scolloped petals, - 
legend J(ii/a Vlra ALt- ' 
Inndrn JBilla. 


In circle,^ trident and 
legend Sri Sri Jaya I 
Mnhlndra. Around, in 
leaves, a^ta-mahgala. 


In circle, sword and 
wreath, sun and moon. 
.\round, in six scol- 
loped petals, Sri Sri 
Lrd:anilfJ((i llama (wor- 
ship to Loknath). 
(PI. Ill, Fig. 7.) 

In circle, sword and 
wreath, and legend 
Siiiiha I)era. Date, 
837 x.s. Around, in 
eight leaves, Sri Sri 
I Sri Kal uml may a. 
' (PI. Ill, Fig. 8.) 
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THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 


I iljCTAL. 

Tso. ^YEIGHI. ■ ' Obvo:ne. Reverse. 

I biZE. ' 

26 I -R 1716 111 circle,^ trident and In circle, sword and 

82 , leE;eud Sri Sr~t Jiii/a wreath, and Arabic 

j I’O.D JluJandra. Around, in characters. Lejtend, 

petals, it^Ut -muhgida. Sintha Bera. Date, 

836 x.s. Around, in 
eight petals, 2^epCiles- 
tura Girindra. (Rl. 
Ill, Fig. 9.) 

.R 1718 i (Quarter luohar.) Tri- Offering vase and 

20-O [ dent, and two crescents wreath. Legend, *SV7 

•66 I and stars. Legend, MaJiuidra LaUnu. 

I i Sri ‘2, Jinja Mahindra Date. 838 x.s. (PI. Ill, 

‘ I Siiiiha Beni. Fig. 10.' 

JAYA JAG-UJAYA, a/ias JIAHlPATEYDRA SIMHA. 
(Queex KfMUDiNi Devi.) 

28 -R 1732 , III circle, trident; around, .Similar to Yo. 26. In 

85 iiRtii-iMiujahi. Similar circle, legend JIaUa 

I'l ! to Yos. 20, 22, 2-5, and i Beni. Around, in 

26. Legend, Sri 2, eight leaves, jyepuhi- 

I Jiiga Jaijujjitija. riira ItOjendra. Date, 

i 852 x.s. (PI. Ill, 

j Dig. 11.) 

29 ; -R 1738 ; Design similar to the In octagon, sword 

60 I preceding. Legend, and wreath. Legend, 

I’l Sri ‘2, Jagojjaga Jldlhi. Sri 2. Malupatlndra 

I JTalla. Late, 858 n.s. 

j : (PI. Ill, Fig. 12.) 

30 7R 1732 j (Quarter moliar.) Tri- Offering vase and 

19'5 I dent, and two crescents wreath. Legend, Nri 

1 ; I stars and crescent Kumiiditil Betl. Date, 

I I above. Legend, Sri 2, 852 x.s. (PL III, 

I Jayu Jugajjuya JIallti. Fig. 13.) 

31 I sR Yo Within lozenge, trident; Sword and wreath ; 

(-) date. around, in four com- two crescents and 
I'O partments and on stars, on flowered 

field, legend Sri .Taya field. Legend in 
i 1 Mahlpa. three lines, -tlndra 

j 2Ialla Bera. Yo date. 

' British Museum. (PI. 

‘ IV, Fig. 1.) 
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Met.il. 
37o. Weight. 
! Size. 


Date. 


Oba'er^e. 


Reverse. 


JAYA ERA K AS A MALL A. 


(Qceex Doavagee (■?), Kumuhisi Dr 


.R 

82-5 

1-07 


34 


35 


M 

6o-.5 

MO 


Al 

70 

MO 


82-.3 

MO 


1756 Design similar to 
Yos. 20, 22, 25. 26, 
28, anil 20. Legend, 
Sr7 2. Jiitid PnikCtsa 
MaUtt. 


Barbarous imitation of 
the preceding. 


— Barbarous imitation of 
No. 31. 


1753 In scolloped octagon, 
a trident, beneath it 
a crouching lion. 
Legend, Sri 2, Jaj/a 
Prnhlsa Malla-, around, 
in petals, axta-maiigala. 


Design similar to 
No. 29. ^ In centre, 
legend Sri 2, Mahl- 
putlnira Malla. Date, 
876 s.s. (PI. IV, 
Fig. 2.) The form 
of the figure 7, ^ , 
on this coin and on 
coins Nos. 37 and 39, 
is unusual on the Malla 
coins, and on other 
coins of Java Prakasa, 
viz. coins Nos. 38, 40, 
and 45, it is in the 
usual form, fl • 


Barbarous imitation of 
the preceding. Base 
metal. Marsden, mc.v. 
British Museum. (PI. 
IV, Fig. 3.) 


Barbarous imitation of 
No.31. Alarsden, iicxi. 
Vei'v base metal. 
British Museum. (PI. 
IV. Fig. 4.) 


M'ithin a circle a tri- 
angular banCistra ; 
round it, within circle, 
sword and wreath, 
sun and moon, and 
date 873 x.s. ; around, 
in petals, Sri 2, 
MaMpatlndra Malla. 
(PI. IV, Fig. 5.) 
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THE COIXACE OF NEPAL. 


. MET.iL. 

2so. i 'Weight. 
1 Size. 


Date. 


Obverse. 


Eevlrse. 


36 j 1753 

83 


37 ! .D I 17oo 
I 21-6 1 

! -67 i 


38 i .E j 1753 
42-2 
•90 1 


1 


Within pointed octagon, 
trident and legend, 
Sri 2, Jayn Prakdga 
Malta. Around, in 
petals, axta-maiiqula ; 
between petals, legend 
Xepuleirura and date 
873 s.s. 

(Half mohar.) Within 
circle, trident and two 
crescents and stars. 
Around, infour trefoils, 
Sri 2, Jaya Pra-. 


(Half mohar.) Within, 

; scolloped lozenge, a tri- 
dent, with two flowers 
growing from its shaft, 
j Around, four petals ; 

within, petals; and on 
I intervening spaces, le- 
gend Sri 2,JayaPruluga 
j Matla. 


Within scolloped circle, 
triangle in centre, and 
round it legend Sri 3 
Taleju Mdjir Around, 
in petals, Sil Sri Sri 
Mum Ctrl : outside 
these, legend Sri Ma- 
hlpati iidra Malta. 
(PI. IV, Pig. 6.) 

Two lines intended for 
Arabic characters. In 
centre, sword and 
wreath. Legend, l;Cmi 
Malta Deva. Date, 
875. Marsdeu, iicxiii. 
British Museum. (PI. 
IV, Pig. 7.) 

Within circle, sword 
and wreath. Around, 
in four petals, legend 
Beta, and date 873 
x.s. Briti.sh Museum. 
(PI. IV, Fig. 8.) 


39 


40 


41 


M 


M 

18-6 

•70 


21 

■72 


1756 (Quarter mohar.) In In centre, cakra on 
] centre, trident. Le- pedestal. Legend, 

gend, Sri Jananl lui-. -mudinl Devi. Date, 

876 x.s. Marsden, 

1 Jic.xiv. British Mu- 

j scum. (PL IV, Pig. 9.) 

‘ 1753 (Quarter mohar.) In i In centre, sword and 
centre, trident, above wreath. Legend, Sri 
to 1., figure of hand- | 3, GitJ/ienfarl. Date, 

j drum {liamani). Lo- | 873 x.s. British 

' gend, iS'/v 3, Museum. (PI. IV, 

; Fig- 10.) 

I 1753 j (Quarter mohar.) Tri- Similar to preceding. 
I : dent only. Legend, j (PI. IV, Pig. 11.) 

' Sri 2, Jaya Prakuhi 1 

: Malta. 
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Xo. 

ill'.lAL. 

Weight. 

D.il'K. 

Obverse. 

IIevlese. 


Size. 




42 

.E 

Xo 

(Sixteenth of a mohar.) 

Small crouching lion 


0 - / 0 

date. 

Sword and wreath, on ‘ 

with tail raised for- 


*45 


a jiedestal. Legend. ; 
,SV< Jiiya PralcCi-. 

•svard over body; 
above, legend -sa 
2Ialla. British AIu- 
seum. (Pl.IY,Pig.l3.) 


43 


Xo 

(Thirty - seeondth of a 

The coin a thin leaf of 


2*75 

date. 

mohar.' Sword. Le- 

silver, and is only 


•3.5 


gend, Jtiya Fra-. 

1 

stamped on the ob- 
ver.se. (PI. IV, Fig. 
14) 




Gobi CiHim.ije. 


U 

w 

Xo 

(.Ishrafi.'i An exact 

An exact eopv of coin 


84'5 

date. 

copy in gold of coin i 

Xo. 36. (Cf. PI. IV, 


1-15 


Xo. 36. 

Fig. 6.) British 
Museum. 

45 


Xo 

(Quarter ashrati.) Tri- 

Swoid and wreath. 


21 

date. 

dent. Legend, Jni/a ■ 

Legend. Sri Gujhes- 


*67 


FldbJsd Jldlld. 

cdri; date, 873 x.s. 




1 

1 

British Museum. (PI. 
IV, Fig, 12.) 

if, 


Xo 

Same as silver coin 

Same as Xo. 42. 


o'O 

date. 

Xo. 42. 



•47 


j 


47 

w 

Xo 

Similar to the preceding. 1 

Xothing stamped. Thin 


2-0 

date. 

gold leaf ; the obverse 


•45 


i 

stamping shows 

through. 

48 


Xo 

Same as silver coin j 

Same as Xo. 43. 



date. 

Xo. 43. 1 




JYOTI PR.IKASA MALLA. 



{Coin sti’HcJc durini) a- rebellion.) 

49 

-E 

1746 

Similar to Xo. 32 of 

Similar to Xo. 32. 


98 


Java Prakasa. Legend, 

Legend in octagon, 
Sri Sri Mahlpatlndra 


1-1 


S'r? J i/oti Prakusa 




Malla. 

Malla. Date, 866 

> 




N.s (PI. IV, Fig. 15.) 
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THE COIXAOIE OF XEPAL. 


ilEIAI.. 

2so. ' "Weight. 
Size. 


D.A1E. 

,A.B. 


OlSVERiE. 


Eeverse. 


JAYA LAKSMI DEVI. 

(Queen Mother of Jroii Pe.ik.i.sa Malla.) 

{Coin strucL in a rebellion.) 

50 tR 1746 I (Quarter mohar.) Tri- i Offering vase with 

18 dent with flower ahoA'e, i covering in form of 

•65 and two crescents and stupa, and wreath, 

dots. Legend, Sri ’ with cicscent above. 

Jununl. Legend, Jaya Lalcsml 

l)en. Date, 860 n.s. 

I (PI. VI, Fig. 12,^ 

' eSfute . — -This coin was, 

hv oversight, omitted 
i from PL IT. It is 

shown on the last 
j plate of Malla coins. 

j The obverse is figured 

1 j below the reverse. 

KINGDOM OF PAT AX OR LALITAPUR. 

SIDDHI NAEASIMHA. 

51 ! vR ' 1631 YTithin central circle, j "Within central circle, 

1 85'5 I sword and ^crescent. a lion to r. Around, 

I’l Legend, Sr? imitation Arabic 

I Around, imitation characters upside 

I Arabic characters , down, similar to 

i ! upside down, as on the ; those on the obverse 

obverse of coins No 1, i of coins Nos. 1, etc.. 

2, 3, 5, 9, and 10, but but with a flower to 

with a flower above in 1., and above two 

place ot the sword and crescents and dots, 

wreath. and legend Kara, 

\ making with the lion 

in the centre Nara- 
‘ ■simlia.’ Below, date 
751 N.s. (PI. V, 

Pis. 1.) 

52 I At 1654 , (Quartermohar.) Sword, Lion to r. ; above 

j 20^5 , flower, and two cres- legend, Kara, making 

i i cents and dots. Le- with lion Kara- 

j I gend, Sri Sri Siddhi. '.litiil/a.’ Date, 774. 

i I (PI. V, Fig. 2.) 
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Metal, -p. 

Date. 

1 \\ EIGHT. 

1 c 

, Size. 

Obveuse. 

Reveese. 

JAYA SRlXIYASA MALLA. 

2R 1661 

Characters as in Xo. 49, 

, Characters with flower 

i 81 

i etc. In central circle, 

to right as in Xo. 49. 

1 -96 

' 1 

i ' i 

legend N'r7 Sri Jaga. 

Legend above, SrlXi-, 
within circle vusa 
Malta. Below, date 
781X.S. (Pl.Y,Fig.3.) 

.E 1666 ! 

Two intersecting tri- 

In central circle two 

86 

angles. In centre, 

kalasas withsti'eamers, 
with staff between 

; 1-03 ! 1 

sword and wreath, 1 


I riower,andtwoerescents and two small indis- 

I I and dots.^ Legend, in tinct symbols. Kound 

i centre, .S/ 7 SrJ Juya ; it a square fig:ure with 

' ' round in the six tri- projections from the 

; angles, >V7»ir«.scfJ/i?^4T. sides. In the four 

I corners of the figure 

I two royal banners, a 

I cakra, and a flower. 

I I Legend, Xepulesvara. 

! \ Date within circle, 

I I , 786x.s. (^Pl.V,rig.-l.) 

YOGA XAREXDRA MALLA. 

oo j I 1688 Figure formed of two [Twointorsectingquadri- 

83 interlaced svastikas. In laterals with concave 

•98 the central square thus sides. In central 

1 formed, sword ; in the octagon so formed, 

! I I top aud central squares, circle surrounded by 

legend.S>73.ZoIff«((7/jrt. j eight petals. Inside 
j ! Legend commencing circle, vase of ofler- 

j , from top left corner and ’ ings with cover in 

j i reading ^ horizontally : form of stupa, and 

j I , across Hri Sri Yoga \ wreath. In the eight 

Xarendra Malta Dera. triangles, legend Nr? 

Outside the figure. Yoga Laksml Devi. 

, legend SaiiigituriiHaca- In the spaces outside 

I jW((r«(/a, “ Skilled in the the figure, legend NV? 

flood of concerted I Karendra Laksmi 

. music.” Xote. — This 1 Devi. In bottom tri- 

1 legend is misread in ; angle, date 808 x.s. 

i the recent Catalogue of i (PI. V, Fig. 5.) 

I the Coins in the India j 

Museum, Calcutta, as ' 

I Samgi (which has no 
meaningj tagdara pOr- ■ 

aga, ” Skilled in the , 

tandava (dance or I 

i mantra).” I 
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I Mexal. ' ; 

No. I Weight. '■ Ohtee'-e. Kevek^e. 

Size. 


56 _Jl 
•85 
l-0l> 


Ai 
81 5 
1-02 


58 


.R 

81 

1-1 


i 1686 


I 

i 


1685 


1686 


Similar to the preceding. ' 


Similar to the two pre- 
ceding coins. 


Small .square inscribed j 
within a lai’ger. Round | 
these, two intersecting 
squares. In the central 
square, swoid. In the 
two central s(piarcs, 
legend Sri Sri Sri 
Lokanutha. Within the 
figure of the intersect- 
ing squares, crescent 
and sun, and legend 
Sri Sri Yoga JYarendra 
Alalia Deva, Outside 
the figure, legend 
Samgitdrnnai'a-pdraga. 
(See coin Ro. 55.) j 


A rhomboid intersected 
by two e(]^uilateral 
triangles. In central 
rhomboid so formed, 
on pedestal, a A'ase for 
offerings with coTer 
in form of stupa and 
wreath ; to 1. shell, 
to r. mace. Within 
the larger rhomboid, 
legend Sri Kareudra 
Luksmi Dell. Outside 
the figure and in the 
bottom triangle, legend 
Sri Prutdjja Liiksial 
Devi. At bottom, date 
806 a-. s. (Pl.Y,Fig.6.) 

A smaller squaie, in- 
scribed within another. 
Within. smaller 
square, vase of holy 
water, kniasa, re.sting 
on a lotus ; to 1. shell, 
to r. standaid; be- 
low these, to 1. mace, 
to r. lotus. In tri- 
angles, to 1. vase for 
offerings, to r. stan- 
dard. Legend, Yoga 
Lalstui Deri. Rate, 
805 A.s. British Wu- 
seum. (PI. y. Fig. 7.) 

Light pointed figure. 
In central octagon, 
vase for offerings and 
wreath, crescent and 
sun, shell and mace. 
Around, within the 
triangles, legend Sri 
Sri JYarendra Laksmi 
Deri. Outside the 
figure, legend Nepdla 
Chudumani. Date, 806 
A.s. (PI. V, Fig. 8.) 
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MhT.CL. 

No. i ’Weight. 

' Size. 

Eaik. .. 

( IBVEK*- 

A.D. 

E. 

PnVEKSE. 

59 ' .P 

1700 1 lu centre, on 

pedestal. 

In centre, trident rest- 

82 

sword with 

wreath ; 

ing on lotus. Legend 

’ 1-0 

above, flower, 

crescent. 

in five lines of the 


and sun. Legend in two inner columns of 

five lines, in two inner characters, iSr; Sri 

] columns of characters, Vira Yoga Narendra 

\ Sri Sit Jaya Yoga 21alla. Legend in 

Xurendt a Jli/lla. Legend lour lines forming 

in four lines in outer , outer columns, jYe- 

1 two columns, Saiiigi- pdldcara Chuddmani. 

\ tCiniiHU'a-pdrngu . (See Date. 820 n.s. (PL 

I coiu No 55. (■ A , Fig. 9.) 

00 1 ,L{ 1687 (Quarter moliar.'' A Five - pointed figure 

' 21 s(j\iare wiih four tie- formed of a con- 

•75 foiled petals round. In tinuous line. In top 

\ snuure. _ -taif. and three triangles and 

[ legend S'li Sn Yoga, centre.^ legend Sri 

and date 8o7 x.s. Sri Sri Lokandtha \ 

Legend formed by the around and in two 

Central characters of lower triangles, 

the top and lateral legend Talejii Sakdya, 

[ trefoils, Xiimidia liu ‘‘Taleiu's aid.” (PI. 

I lower trefoil') MitUa ; V, Fig. 10. ( 

‘ I outer charaeters of fo]) 

i and lateral trefoils. 

I Ihiyd kara, ‘•Have 

})ity,” and letters pa-pa 
I (or ]iossihly ya-ya] in 

I the lateral trefoils, and 

j , ya in the bottom tre- 

foil, the meaning of 
! ' which is not clear. 

■TAYA lYDKA 11ALL.\. 

61 ,11 '• 1706 In s(juare, sword and In square, figure with 

88 i wreath, with small circularly projecting 

1-02 lahiia above. ^ and le- sides, trident resting 

gend Sri Sri Loka- on lotus ; to 1. cakra 

;^out'ide. legend , on pedestal; to r. 

Sri Stl Jaya India ' vase for offerings with 

JIalla. cover in form of 

Legend, Sri Bhdgaiati 
I Dcrl.anddate 826 x.s. 

I (PI. V, Fig. 11.) 


M 



THE COIXAGE f)F XEl’AL. 


Metal. 
Jso. , ’Weight. 
i Size. 


OliVElL^E. 


liEVEKSE. 


YOGAMATI, i ? ’Widow of Yoga Narendra, with her son, 
LOKA PRAKASA MALLA. 

(Coin taken from the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Mnsenm, Calcutta.) 


‘■Square, with smaller 
square inscribed dia- 
gonally, and. in centre, 
a third square con- 
taining sword with 
ryreath. Outer legend. 
.S'r? 2. Jaija Lokaprahlsa 
McJhi Dera ■. inner le- 
gend, Xi / Sn Kuluna- 
Mttya.'’ 


“ Two interlaced equi- 
lateral triangles, with 
central scolloped com- 
partment, containing 
trident. Legend, XV?, 
XV? Yogahiati Deri : 
date below, 827 y.s. 
(= 1707 A.D.).” 
C.C.I.M.C., 1906. 

vol. i, p, 288. 


YOG.^MATl. (?, ’il idow of Yoga Xarenclra, with her son, 
VIRA XARASIMH.A MALLA. 


1709 Square, with semi-ellip- 
tical figure on each 
side. In square, dagger 
and wreath, crescent 
aiid sun, and legend 
Sti '1, Lohunntha •, out- 
side and in the seini- 
elliptical figures, legend 
Sri Sri Dim yarasliii/ia 
JIfi/fi Devd. 


An e(juilateral triangle 
inscribed within an- 
other ; in lateral tri- 
angles, in 1. cakra on 
pedestal, in r. vase of 
offerings : out.sideand 
in top triangle, legend 
Sri Sri Yogamail 
Deri, and date 829 
x.s. British Museum. 
(PL Y, Fig. 12.) 


hedi xarasimha alalla. 


In centre, circle sur- 
rounded by six trefoiled 
petals; outside this, 

quadrangular figure 
with projections from 
the .sides. In circle, 
lion to 1. with paw 
raised. Legend, in 
petals, Sri Sri Ilrdi 
-A am ; in centre, lion = 

‘ Sim/ia' ; in corners of 
figure. Mala Deva. 


Two intersecting equi- 
lateral triangles. In 
central figure, sword 
and wreath, crescent 
and sun, and paduku. 
In petals and triangles 
of the figure, legend 
Sri Sri Karundrnaiia. 
Bate, 836x.s.'(PLVI, 
Fig. Li 
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737 


Xo. 


Miual. 

AVlic.ht. 

Size. 


Daie. 

A.D. 


< h!VER•^K. 


PiEVERSE. 


.t? 1716 

1 86'o 

! 1-09 


Cu'cTo >urroun(lecl by 
six trefoiled petals, 
these again surrounded 
hy six: bit’oiled petals. 
In circle, lion to 1 
with flower and stalk 
in front. Legend (in 
both series of^ petals 
together', No Sri Vira 
Ilrr/i yiitd (hon in 
centre= Sitiiha, Maht 
^missjielt Dmt. 


Circle surrounded by 
six unifoiled petals, 
these again surrounded 
by six trefoiled petals. 
Legend (in both series 
of petals together), Sri 
SrlKtiriiiMniaya yuma 
and date 836 x.s. 
(PI. TI, Fig. 2.) 


JAYA A'OGA PRAKA.SA MALL A. 


66 

-R 

1712 Circle surrounded hy 

Octagon 

with 

concave 


83-5 

eight petals. In circle. 

sides. 

In 

centi'e. 


1-1 

trident and imitation 

resting 

on 

lotus. 



Persian characters in 

sword 

and 

wreath. 


two liues.^ Legend, crescent and sun, and 
(in circle'' Sri Sri .Taya flower on either side. 
I'e-. (in petals) -ga Around, in eight lotus 
Prahisa ilalla P/ra. leaves, legend Sri 
Date, 832 x.s. (PI. VI, Sri Sri KarunCimaya 
Fig. 3.1 (misspelt « for «). 

(PI. VI, Fig. 3.) 


JAVA VISXM' MALLA. 

Scolloped circle. Within 
circle, sword and 
wreath on pedestal, 
and legend Sri Sri 
Sri LokanCitha. Out- 
side the figure, reading 
across from side to 
side, legend Sri Taya 
Vira Toga JTarendra 
Malla Peva. (PL VI, 
Fig. -1.) 


67 I /R ,1741 On reticulated surface; | 

I 83 ' in centre, trident, imita- 

1 1-07 ! tion Persian characters 

I in two lines, crescent 

and sun. Legend, Sri 
Sri Taya Visnu JTuUa 
Deva. Date, 861 x.s. 




THE COIXAGE OF XEPAL. 


ToS 


Ki.vek'-i;. 


68 1709 t'iiclo ^uituuikIiJ by In centrL-, sword and 

82-.j four In circlf, ' wreath. imitation 

I'Oo trident ; in petals, ; Per.-sian characters in 

umbrella, ruai-e, tiower, two lines, two cres- 
and cjiiilr.i.^ Lejrend, cents and dots, and 
'in cirelf) Sn Sri, in ' trailing flowers. Ly- 
]>etalsl Jidia Jlsi/u gend, Sn Sn Sn 
Miilla Derc. Date. 859 Kiirui}ilmn>ja. (PI. VI, 
x.s. Fig. 5.) 

JAYA RA.TA'A PRAKASA ilALLA, 

69 .R 1706 In centre, trident, iniita- | Design as in Xo. 67 

82 tion Persian characters | of Jaiju Fi-viii Mttlia. 

I'l in two lines, crescent Legend, ^in scolloped 

I and .sun. Legend, Sn circle, Sn Sri * n 
j Sn Jiujii Itriji/ii Pnr- ' LoJcawVlia ; outside, 

^ l.nia Peru. Date. 856 ; Sn Jdi/a Ftra Yoga 
. x.s. yarendra JIdlla Pevn. 

' \ (.\ verv debased coin. 'i 

I . (PI. Vi. Fig. 6.) 

' I ' 

70 i -R 1706 ! Circle in centre, round | Design .similar to pre- 

82-5 I it a 'ijuare with pro- . ceding. Legend, (with- 

I'Oo 1 jectioiis of double-key , in .scolloped circle) A/'l 

j pitti-rn. In circle, tri- : Hn Sn Lokadutha. 

j I dent and Mtn. Legend, I (outsid(') Sn Jat/a 

I 'in circle; Sn 2. Jn'jti i Fh-n Yoijii Xiirendi'a 

I AV;/////, (in outer figure) Jralla Pn n. (PI. YI, 

, j Prat, aid 2Idlld Perd Fig. 7.) 

i Date, 850 ,\.s. ; 

I ^ ■ 

71 -R 1700 [ Two inti'i'secting (puidri- ' Design same as Xos. 

lateral figures with | 67, 69, and 70. 

coneavesides Ineentre, 1 Legend, (within scpl- 
trideiit, crescent, and , loped ^ circle) Sri 
sun ; outside, in the Sn Sr7 lokanilfha, 
angles of the figure, (outside) Sr7 Ja>ja 
the -d-v/a Manriald. J~7ni Yoga dVarnidra 
Legend. I in centre) aV? MallnPern. (PI. YI, 
Sr7 Jdga Pil-, (round, Fig. 8.) 
in triangles) -ji/a 
Prti/.iisd Malla Pera. 

D.ate, 856 rr.s. 
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Mm'AL. 
Xo. WrKiHT. 
SiZK. 


Dati:. 

A.D. 


Obaerse. 


Heveuse. 


72 1736 Oct.ip:on siirrouiided by Circle surrounded by 

84 eight petals. In octa- eight petals. lucircle, 

1-2 gon. trident Avith cres- sword and sword on 

cent on the shaft. pedestal. Legend, (in 

Legend, i^in^ octagon) circle) Sri Sri Sri 

Sri Sri Sri ILtra LohanCitha. (in petals) 

Siddla. “The success Sri 2. Ynfia Karendra 

of Hara.” (in petals) Jlalla. British Alu- 

Sri 2, JSi/i/a Prahuio .seum. (PL YI, Fig. 9.) 

Mallu. Date, 869 x.s. 

J.VYA VISVAJITA MALLA. 

73 JR 1758 Circle surrounded by six j Circle surrounded by 

I 82'5 petals. Avhich are again ' eight lotus petals. In 

j 1-08 surrounded by six seol- circle, sword and 

' loped petals. In circle, wreath on pedestal, 

trident, crescent, and and legend Sri Sri 

sun, and legend Sri Sri Lokanutha ; in 

1 //l//v_<S'dW/// , in petals, petals, Sri 2. Yoga 

I Sri Sri Jaga Yiiraji/a yarendra JIalla. (PI. 

' i JlaVu Peru. Date, 878 Yl, Fig. 10.) 


74 1 .R 

1752 Quarter luohar.' Circle i 

Circle surrounded by 

‘ 21 

surrounded by six 

six petals. In circle, 

1 -70 

jietais, in circle. Le- 

sword and wreath, two 

! 

gend. (in circle) Sri. 

crescents and dots, and 

i 

(in j)etals) I'ihujita 

two lotus buds ; ill 

1 

Jlfll/ 1 Prrit. Date (in 

]Wtals. legend Sri Sri 

1 

circle , 872 x.s. 

Lokamltha. (PI. YI, 



Fig. 11.) 


DALA AIARDAXA SAHA. 

To M 

' 1678 Small circle in centre; 

Circle surrounded by 

85 

rouTid it a sijuare 

eight petals. In circle. 

M2 

divided by a SA astika : 

sword and wreath on 


in circle, trident and 

pedestal, crescent and 


two dots ; outside the sun, and two flowers ; 
square, aboA'c, crescent in petals, legend Sri 
and sun, to 1 tloAVors. Sri Sri Karniiil maga . 
to r. shell and mace, (PI. A’L Fig. 13.) 

In siiuare, legend Sri 
Sri Dula Mardana Suha 
Peva. BeloAA", date 
888 x.s. 
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THE COIXA<".E (IF NEPAL. 


LIST OF GHOEKA COINS. 


No. ] Weight. 
I Size. 


D.\te. 

.i.D. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


PETHVI NAEAYANA SAHA. 
(After seizure of territory at Noakot.) 


1 

JR 

1754 

I'llohar.) Square, with 


86-5 

j 

openings in the middie 


1-15 


of the sides, and with 




small circle in the 


centre, and divided into 
four compartments by 
the four arms of a 
sr.iSTiKA. In central 
circle, a trident. 
Around the square ; 
above, sun, moon, and 
star ; to 1., ailra (dis- 
cus) and lotus: tor., 
shell and mace. In 
square, legend srtT sitl 
PI! Til Vl H.l 1\1 XA 
■yJ/iA tjeya.^ Below, 
date 1G76 (Saka era = 
1754 A.n.'i. 


M 

1769 

1 

j (As King of Nepal.) 

83 


1 (Mohar.) Similar to 

MO 


the preceding. Date, 
1695 S. 


Similar to the reverse 
of the Mulla coins of 
Java Bhaskara i^No. 
22; PI. Ill, Fig. 5), 
Yira Mahindra (No. 
26 ; PI. Ill, Fig. 9), 
Jaya Jagaijava (No. 
28; PI. Ill, Fig. 11), 
kings of Kathmanilu ; 
and the obverse of 
coin of Yoga Praku& 
of Patan (No. 66 ; PL 
YI, Fig. 3). Circle 
surrounded by eight 
petals. In circle, two 
straight lines, which 
represent the imitation 
Persian characters on 
the above noted Walla 
coins, sword and 
wreath. Legend, in 
circle, hu hiT r.iiA- 
r.l-vj ; in petals, sni 
h:i srI gorakhaxa- 
THA. (Pl.YII,Fig.l.) 
Note . — From the date 
this coin was struck 
by pirnirl a.i/eI r.Ly.i 
after his first seizure 
of Nepal territories at 
Noakot, and before he 
conquered the country 
and took the capitals 
in 1786 A.D. 

Similar to the pre- 
ceding. 
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Metal. 
17o. Weight. 
I Size. 


Date. 

A.D. 


Obverse. 


.D 

85 


-D 

41-5 

•77 


1771 


(Moliar.) Similar to 
the preceiliug. Date, 
1695 S. 


(Half mohar, or suka.) 
Imitation Persian cha- 
racters in two lines. 
In centre, trident ; le- 
gend, sEl 3 njTHrl 
.v.lf.’.l r-i.v.i. 


171 

\ /' 


W 

85 


N 

41-5 

(-) 


1771 I (Double mohar.) Similar 
to the mohar Tvo. 1. 
Date, 1693 S. 


Gold Coinage. 

1768 , (Gold mohar or patlii.) 


Similar to the 
mohar 77o. 1. 
1690 S. 


silver 

Date, 


Eeveese. 


Similar to the pre- 
ceding. But legend 
in circle, sbT .set 
LOKAXATRA-, in pe- 
tals, SEl .set g oeakra- 
a.T tra . (Marsden, 

3ICXXXV.) 

Imitation Persian cha- 
racters in two lines. 
In centre, sword and 
wreath, sun and moon. 
Legend, bIh.i deva. 
Date, 1693 S. (PI. 
4’II, Fig. 2.) Note . — 
The design and sym- 
bols of this coin are 
similar to the mohar 

of JAYA ypPEXDE.i 
RAIL A (Ho. 16; PI. 
Ill, Fig. 1 ) ; and with 
the exception of the 
symbol on the reverse, 
to the quarter mohar 

of JAYA BHliSKAEA 

MALTA (Ho. 23; PL 
III, Fig. 6). 

Similar to the mohar 
Ho. 1 (Marsden, 
Mcxxxi). JS'otc. — This 
is the first example of 
a double mohar. 


Similar to the silver 
mohar Ho. 1 (Mars- 
den, SICXXVJl). 


(Gold half mohar or son- j Similar to the silver 
ko-suka.) Similar to 1 half mohar Ho. 3 
the silver half mohar (Marsden, mcxxviii). 
Ho. 3. 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 


48 
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11 


Ho. 

Metal. 

"Weighi. 

Size. 

1 

Date. 

A.D. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

8 

N . 

Ho 

(Gold eighth of mohar or 

Similar to preceding 


10 ! 

date. 

son-ko-ani.) Similarto 

(Marsden, iicxxvix). 


(-) ' 


the preceding. Ho date. 


9 

i 

o 

1 

(Golddam = mohar.) 

(Marsden, sicxxx.) 


(-) 



1 

10 

N 

1771 

(Duitole asarfl.) Large 

Circle surrounded bv 


3.76 


gold piece. Similar to 

eight - pointed star. 


1-23 


mohar Ho. 1. Date, 

Around, ornamental 




1693 S. 

design between each 


.A^ 

22-2 

•63 


point of the star. In 
circle, sword and dag- 
der. Legend, in circle, 
ini 3, BHAVAxI-, in 
points of star, iitl ini 

ini i: OltAKIlAXl TEA. 

(PI. VII, Fig. 4.) 

(QITEEII 27ATIIADRA. LAKSMi DEVI.) 

1771 I (Gold suku.) Offering , Imitation Persian cha- 
racters in two lines. 
In centre, trident ; 
above, sun and moon. 
Legend, iul ini r.nA- 
r.l.v/-. Date, 1693 S. 
Marsden, mcxxxiii. 
(PL VII, Fig. 3.) 


(Gold suku.) Offering 
vase with cover in 
form of stupa, sur- 
mounted by umbrella. 
Legend, ini ini XAnrx- 

TinA T.AKsMi DFA’I. 


PEATAPA SIJIIIA SAHA (1774-1777 .v.n.). 


12 1 

83 : 

1774 

Device as on mohar of 

Device as on Ho. 1. 

l-lo 


Pi thA'l Hara 5 ana Sliha, 

Legend, in circle, ii.I 



Ko. 1. Legend, .sw 

ini GruYiAv Anl\ in 



ini nnAjAPA .s/j///.i 

petals, inJ ini ini 



SAEA heva. Date, 

GnnAKUAXATllA, aS 




1696 S. 

on A'o 1. 

13 

.E 

1775 

(Suku.) Device as on 

Device as on Ho. 4, hut 

i 42 


Xo. 4, hut with crouch- 

with umbrella above. 


•80 


ing lion to 1., below. 

Legend, saha di-xa. 




1 Legend, iiil‘1, I'RATlinA 

Date, 1697 S. This 




(lion = ) Simha. 

coin is similar to 





Ho. 17. (See PL VII, 





Fig. 5.) 
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.1 


i Metal. 
Iso. Weight. 

, Size. 

Date. 

A.D. 

Obverse. 

, Eeverse. 

i 

14 ; tR 

1 

Xo 

(Suki.) Xone. 

Lion to 1., with paw 

; 10-5 

date. 

(Am.) Sword, without 

raised and tail curled 

' -03 


wreath. Legend, snT 
rHATAPA. 

i over the hack, and 
j flower buds in front. 
Legend, sasa. Mars- 
den, iicxxxviiif>. (PI. 

Til, Fig. 6.) 

15 ' .R 

Xo 

i (Adhani.) Sword, and 

Xothing stamped on 

' 0*0 

•3o 

date. 

1 legend, i'i?/ 

reverse. Design simi- 
lar to Malla coin Xo. 
43, of JAVA PEAK As A 
MALLA. (PI. IT, J’ig. 
14.) 




Gold Coinoge. 


16 A" 


(Gold mohar or patla.) 

Exactlv similar to Xo- 


1 

Exactly similar to 

12. 

1 

1 

silver mohar Xo. 12. 


! 

17 1 A" 

1 

1 1775 

(Gold suka.) Exactly 

Exactly similarto silver 

! 41-5 

i 

similar to silver suka 

suka Xo. 13. Date, 

•77 


Xo. 13. 

1697 S. Marsden, 


■ 


iicxxxvi. (PI. A’ll, 


i 


Fig. 5.) 

18 A’ 

i Xo 

(Gold suki.) Xone. 

Exactly similar to silver 

11-0 

date. 

IGold ani.) Exactly 

am Xo. 14. Marsden, 



similar to silver ani 

MCXXXVIII. 



Xo. 14. 


19 W 

Xo 

(Gold adhani.) Same 

Same as silver six- 

5'5 

date. 

as silver sixteenth of 

teenth. 

1 (-) 


mohar. 


20 N 

1 1776 

(Duitole asarfi.) Device 

Similar to the duitole 

356 


as on Xo. 10. Legend, 

asarfi of Prthvl Xarii- 

1-25 


snT .si;I riiATAPA siiiHA 

yana, Xo. 10. 



s.JnA liprA. Date, 



1 

1698 S. 
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THE COINAGE OF NEPAL, 


:xo.| 

1 

Metal. 

Weight. 

Size. 

Date. 

A.D, 

ObVER'E. 

Eeveese. 


RAJEXDEA 

LAESMI DEVI (as Queen Consort). 

21 


1776 1 

(Suki.) Vase for offer- 

Device as on Vo. 10 of 


21-0 ' 

1 

ings with cover in form 

Varindra Laksmi 


•68 

j 

of stupa. Sun and 

Devi. Date, 1698 S. 



, 

moon. Legend, .sp.T.iiJ , 


j 



liAJrXIfJ^A LA K.^MlDEVl. 





Gold Coinage. 


22 


1775 

(Gold suki.) Similar to 

Similar to the pre- 


21-0 ! 


the preceding. 

ceding. Date, 1 697 S. 


•68 1 



Alarsden, mcxl. 


EANA BAHAEUE SAHA (1776 

-1799 A.D.). 

23 

JR 

1783 

(Mohar.) Device as on 

Similar to Vo. 1. 


84 


yo. 1. Legend, .GiT 


1 

’ 1-12 


srj ^lU JLIXA BA/IADrn 





■s .1/1.1 Duv-i.. Date, 


j 



1705 S. 


24 

M 

— 

(Doublemohar.) Similar 

Similar to the pre- 


169 


to the preceding. (Date 

ceding (a small thick 


•97 


not noted.) 

coin). 

25 

HI 

1790 

(Suka.) Device as on 

Device as on Vo. 4. 


41 


ATo, 4. Legend, .y.B/, s'/?/ 

Legend, eaii.i beta. 


•86 


s.i.v.i E.iJLiDrr.. 

Date, 1712 S. 

26 

.E 

1783 

(Suki.) Sword and 

Device as on Vo. 11. 


19 


wreath, two suns, cres- 

Legend, ini ini bha- 


•76 


cents, and stars. Le- 

r.l-v/. Date, 1705 S. 




gend, sni /i.i.v.i b.iua- 





DCi: .'^AIIA VEVA. 


27 

.E 


(Anl.) 

Marsden , mcxlii-sic.xliv 


11 

date. 

1 



(-) 




28 

HI 

ATo 

(Adhani.) 

Marsden,MCXLii-MCXLiv 


5*5 

date. 




1 (-) 




29 

.E 

JCo 

(Dam.) Minute coins 

Marsden, itcxLii-MCXLiv 


, -6 

date. 

of thin silver. 
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Metal, 

Ko. AYeight.! ‘ ' Obterse. Eetebse. 

e A.D. 

biZE. 1 

I 

Gold Coinage. 

30 N 1796 ' (Duitoleasarfl.) Square Similar to Xo. 10. (PL 

358 surrounded by four Til, Fig. 7.) 

i 1-25 ' I petals at the corners 

I I and four outer petals 

: i at the sides. In outer 

petals : top, sword and 
! wreath, crescent and 

sun ; to 1., calcra and 
lotus ; to r., shell and 
mace. In corner petals, 
floral device. In square, 

I legend, sRisnl snl rasa 

BAHADUR SAHA DEVA. 

I ^ Below, date 1718 S. 

31 1 N i 1778 ’ (Gold mohar or patla.) Exactly similar to 

I 8.5'5 i I Exactlysimilartosilver silver mohar Xo. 23. 

(-) ! mohar Xo. 23. Date, Marsden, mcxlii- 

i I 1700 S. MCXLIT. 

32 I M i 1778 ; (Gold suka.) Exactly Exactlysimilartosilver 

, 41 j similar to silver half half mohar Xo. 25. 

(-) I , mohar Xo. 25. Date, 

1700 S. 

i (Gold suki.) Xone. 

’ \ (Gold am.) Xone. 

I ' 

33 , X" — i (Gold dam.) Minute Marsden, mcxlii-jicxliv 

i I pieces of thin gold leaf, 

, 1 weighing less than a 

! i grain. 

RAJEXDE.k LA.KSMI DEVl. 

(As Queen Regent for her minor son Rana Bahadur Saha.) 

34 1778 (Quarter mohar.) Cakra Imitation Persian cha- 

22 on pedestal. Legend, racters in two lines, 

■67 sRi SRI rajexdra trident, and two cres- 

LAKpiI DEVI. cents and stars. Le- 

gend, hlSRlBHArA.XT. 
Date, 1700 S. PI. 
VII, Fig. 8. Marsden, 

MCXLI {a). 
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THE COIXAGE OF XEPAL. 




ilEIAL. 

Weight. ; 
Size. 


Date. 

A.n. 


Obvekse. 


Eeteese. 


EAJA EAJESVAEI DEVI. 

(? Slare-girl married by Eana Bahadur.) 


35 

.E 

i 1789 i (Sukl.) Device as on 

SimilartoHo.il. Date, 


21 

i 1 Ho. 1 1 , •without 

the 

1711 S. Note.— 


•80 

1 umbrella above. 

Le- 

There is a similar coin 



gend, SEI 2, 

nljA 

of date 1712. Mars- 



‘ EAJESrAEl DEVl. 


den jicxLV is a similar 



1 


coin of date 1 7 1 6 S. = 





1794 A.n. 


GlEVAKA ATJDDHA YIKEAMA SAHA 

36 I HI I 1806 I (Mohar.) Device as on 
I 83'5 I iXo. 1 except legend in 

1'06 place of crescent and 

sun. Legend: above 
S(]uare, si:I ir.I sni ; 
■within square, gIevasa 

YlTiDHA riKEAMA SAHA 

I DEVA. Date, 1728 S. 


37 .*E 

38 .E 
255 
1-25 


(Double mohar.) 

(Large silvercoin similar 
to the duitole asarfi.) 
Device similartoNo. 1 0, 
but no svastika ■within 
the square. Date, 
1725 S. 


39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

Square, date. , circle enclosing trident. 

34-4 Legend, gIevaha 

■6 YVDDBA VJKBA.VA SAHA 

EEVA. Tfodate.” Note. 

, — The obverse of this 

coin is the same as 
the device forming the 
square on the mohar, 
j , and of the same size. 


.<E (Half mohar.) 

jE i (Quarter mohar.) 

HI j (Eighth of mohar.) 

HI (Sixteenth of mohar.) 

..E Eo I “ Svastika ■with central 


(1799-1816 A.D.). 
Similar to Ho. 1. But 
legend in circle, sET 
3, EHAVAXl. 


Similar to Ho. 10. 


“ Circle enclosing 
dagger ( = s^word) -with 
■wreath, and legend 
seT bha ya yl ; outside 
circle sei in each 
corner (pi. xxviii, 
11).” — Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta 
(1906), vol. i, p. 291. 
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Xo. 

Metal. 

Weight. 

Date. , 

Obverse. 

Eeverse. 


Size. 

A.D. 






Gold Coinage. 


44 

X 

1799 

(Gold mohar.) Similar 

Similar to the silver 


85'5 


to the silver mohar 

mohar Xo. 36. 


(-) 


Xo. 36. Date, 1721 S. 

Marsden, hcxlvii. 

45 

N 



(Duitoleasarfi.) Device 

Similar to Xo. 10. 


356 


as on Xo. 10. 



1-25 




46 

N 

1799 

(Gold double mohar or 

Similar to the silver 


170 


bakla.) Similar to the 

mohar Xo. 36. 


■94 


silver mohar Xo. 36. 
Date, 1721 S. 

Marsden, mcxlvi. 

47 

N 

___ 

(Gold suka.) Circle 

Small square, inscribed 


42 


surrounded by eight 

diagonally within 


•75 


petals. In circle, sword 
and wreath. In petals, 
legend vr.I ,«•/ s/.’J 

large one. In centre 
square, trident ; above 
outer square, crescent 
and sun. Legend, 




C/AT.l-V.l Yl'DDlI.l. 

above square, ri ; 
within square, 

.s.i/f.i. Date, 1732 S. 





(PI. VII, Fig. 10.) 

48 

N 


(Gold sukl.) 


49 

N 


(Gold anl.) 



(QUEEX) SIDDHI LAKSMi DEYl 

;i810-1814 A.D.). 

50 

N 


(Bakla, or gold double 

i 


158 

•70 


mohar.) 

1 

I 

1 

1 

51 



(Gold sukl.) 

1 

1 


KAJEXDRA 

YIKBAMA SAHA (1816-1847 a.d.). 

52 

.E 

i 1816 

(Mohar.) Device as on 

■ Similar to [N'o. 1, 


82-8 


Xo . 1 . But with legend 



1-07 


Sri above the square. 

1 


] Legend within si^uare, 
N/’i Sri Rujendra 
I Vilcram Saha Deva. 
^ 1 Date, 1738 S. 
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jS'o, 

I 

Metal. 

M'eight. 

Size. 

1 

Date, j 

A.T). 1 

Obverse. 

: Eeverse. 

i 

53 

.It 

(Double moliar.) 


54 

.H , 

1824 

(Suka.) Device as on 

Device as on 17. 

: 

42 1 

?to. 17. Legend, Sri 

Legend, krama SCtha 


■82 1 

Srt Sri Rdji-ndra T i. 

Deni. Date, 1746. 

55 

.It 

(Quarter mohar.) 


56 

.It 

Xo 

(.Anl.) S'word, crescent, 

Mace. Legend. Icrama 


6 

date. 

and sun. Legend. Sri 

Saha Deva. Tso date. 


'6'2 

Rajendrn Vi. 


57 

.It : 

(.AdhunT.) 




Gold Coinu'jc. 


58 

AT 


(Gold mohar.) 


59 



(Duitole asarfi.) Of 





same denomination as 





Xo. 10. 

i 

60 



(Bakla, or gold double 

1 

j 




mohar.) 

1 

1 

61 

AT i 

(Gold suka.) 

j 

62 



(Gold suki.) 

1 

63 

1 


(Gold anl.) 

i 

1 

1 

(QFEENH) LAK8MI 

DETl and 8UNDAR1 

DEAl (1816-1832 a.d.). 

64 

.It 


(Suki.) 

i 

65 

.It 


(.AnT.) 




Gold CoincKjc. 


66 

1 AT 1 

(Bakla, or gold double 



! 1 

1 1 

1 mohar.) 

1 

67 

1 

1 

(Gold suki.) 


68 


(Gold anl.) 

! 
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Fo. 


Metal. 
Weight. 
! Size. 


Date. 

A.D. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


69 I 


70 


71 

72 


73 


M 

20-6 

•76 


QUEEF 

1824 


SUEENDRA 

.R ! 1849 
85-2 I 

1-1 I 


M 

M 

42 

•8 


M 


Fo 

date. 


Fo 

date. 


(SAMEAJYA) LAKSMl DEYl. 

(Suki.) Tase for offerings Imitation Persian cha- 


witii cover in form of 
stupn, with flowers on 
either side. Legend, 
iSn Samrciji/a Lalmni 
Devi. 


racters in two lines. 
In centre, trident ; 
above, crescent and 
sun. Legend, Sri Sri 
Bhaiuni. Date, 174 6 ti. 
Note. — This coin is 
wrongly described in 
the Catalogue of the 
Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta, as “ Humped 
bull r.” (C.C.I.M.C., 
vol. i, p. 291, and 
pi. xxviii, fig. 12). 
Erom the plate it 
appears that a lump 
of metal has stuck on 
to the coin, partly 
concealingthe trident, 
andthishasbeen taken 
for a “ humped bull.” 


YIKRAMA SAHA (1847-1881 a.d.). 

(Mohar.) Device as on I Similar to Fo. 1. 
Fo. 1, but with legend j 
Sri above the square, j 
in place of crescent and | 
sun. Legend^ withm 
the square, Sri Sri 
Surendra Vikrama SCiha 
Deva. Date, 1771 S. 


(Double mohar.) 

(Suka.) Imitation Per- 
sian character in two 
lines. In centre, tri- 
dent. Legend, Sri Sri 
Sri Surendra Vi. 


(Suki.) 


Imitation Persian cha- 
racters in two lines. 
Legend, krama Siiha 
Deva. 
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I7o. 

Metai,. , 
‘Weight. : 
Size. 

j 

Date. [ 

A.D. 1 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

74 

M 

1 

27o ! 

(Ani.) In centre, sword; 

In centre, mace; above. 


10-7 

date. 

above, crescent and sun. 

two pellets. Legend, 


■6 


Legend, Sri Surendra Vi. 

krama Saha Dera. 

75 



(AdhanT.) Similar to 

Similar to preceding. 


5*2 

*0 

date. 

preceding. 


76 


Tfo 

(Paisa.) Similar to pre- 

Nothing on the reverse : 


21 

date. 

ceding. 

these coins are so thin 


•4 



that the die of the ob- 





verse shows through. 

77 


270 

(Phoka dam or cun 

Similar to the pre- 


•35 

date. 

dam = r-i-s- of a mohar.) 

ceding. 


•30 to 'S.D 


ilinute coins on silver 





leaf. Similar to pre- 





ceding. 





Gold Cohmge. 


78 

: 2V 

1816 

(Gold mohar.) Similar 

Similar to the .silver 


8.5-3 


to the silver mohar 

mohar Ho. 70. 


1-04 


Ko. 70. Date, 1738 S. 


79 

W 

1847 

(Large gold coin.) 

Similar to Ho. 10. 


356 


Circle surrounded bv 

(PI. VII, Fig. 9.) 


' 1-23 


triple lines, forming an 



80 


circle, sword and 
wreath ; in the points 
of the star, pellets ; in 
the outer angles, 
above, crescent and 
sun ; to 1., ealcra and ' 
lotus; to r., shell and 
mace. ^ Legend, in 
circle, Hrl Sn Surendra 
Vilcrama Saha Leva. 
Date below, 1769 S. 


N 


(Bahia, 

mohar.) 


gold double 
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No. 

Metal. 

"Weight. 

Size. 

Date. , 

A.D. 

! 

I Obveese. 

Eeveese. 

81 

1 

W 

42 

•8 

i 

No 

date. 

1 

(Gold suka.) Similar 
j to silver suka No. 72. 

Similar to silver suka 
Iso. 72. 

1 

8*2 ! 

1 

j 

No ! 
date. 

(Gold snkl.) 


83 

1 


1 

I (Gold anl.) Similar to 
silver uni No. 74. 

Similar to silver ani 
No. 74. 

84 


1 

i 

1 

(Gold adhant.) Similar I 
to silver No. 75. 

Simil ar to silver Xo . 7 5 . 

1 

85 

1 

1 

' i 

, (Gold pai, one thirty- j 
secondth of a mohar.) 


86 

1 


( Phoka dam or cun dam.) 
Minute gold coins 
similar to No. 77. 



87 


88 

89 

90 


(QUEEN) TRAILOKYAKAJA 

-31 ' 1847 (Suki.) Device as on 

20'o No. 1). Legend, S/-1 

•75 1 Trailohya Lah^tu BrvT . 


LAKSill DEVI. 

Device as on No. 11, 
but with two crescents 
and dots. Legend, Hri 
Hri Bhaiunl. Date, 
1769 S. 


N 


N 


1849 


Gold Coinage. 
(Gold mohar.) Date, 


1771 S. 


(Goldsukl.) Similar to 
silver No. 87. 


Similar to silver No. 87 . 


(QUEEN) SUEA KAJA 


w 


(Gold sukl.) Indian 

21-2 


Museum. Calcutta. 

•74 


■‘Temple” (should be, 



va.se for offerings with 



cover in form of stupa) 



“between flowers in 



centre ; in field, legend 

i 

Sri Sura Raja Balsmi 

j 

JDei-l.” 


LAKSMI DEYI. 

‘ Central circle enclos- 
ing trident. ^Legend, 
in field, A'r? Sri 
BhavCai'i, 1790. In 
mint condition. (PI. 
xxviii, 13.) ’’ 
C.C.I.M.C., p. 292. 
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I OZ 


Ifo. 


Metal. 
Weight. ' 
Size. , 


Date. ! 

A.D. j 
I 


Obverse. 


91 


M 

153 

M 


92 


73 

•9 


Cuppn' Cuiiiugtf. 

1876 j (Dak = sixteenth of 
mohar.) In centre, plain 
square. Ornamental 
design in upper and 
lateral marginal spaces. 
Legend in square, SrJ 
j !Sri Surendra ViJcrama 
Sa/ia Deia. Date below, 

I 1798 S. 


1873 


(Paisa = thirty-secondth 
of mohar.) Similar to 
the preceding. Date, 
1795 S. 


93 


! - 3 ^ ! 

il7'5 to 20i 
I -52 


1871 


(Copperdam.) Ifodevice. 
Legend, Sri JVejiuI. 


Reverse. 


In centre, plain square, 
ornamental design in 
surrounding spaces. 
Legend in square, Sri 
Sri Sri Kepiil SarMr, 
“ Government of 
Xepal.” (Device 
similar to Slo. 88, vidf 
PL YII, Fig. 11.) 

Similar to the pre- 
ceding. (PI. VII. 
Fig. 11.) 

No device. Legend, 
SarkCir. Date, 93 S. 


PKTHVI VIRA YIKRAMA SAHA (1881 a.d.). The present king. 

Similar to No. 1. 


94 


iR 

82-5 

1-02 


1883 


(Mohar.) Device as on 
No. 1 , but with legend 
Sri 6rl above in place 


of crescent and sun. 
Legend, in square, Sri 
Prfhrl lira Vikrama 
SdhaDera. Date below, 


1 805 S. We/fr.— This 
is a smaller coin than 
his subsequent mohars. 
The side of the .square 
is only "52 inch, and the 
legend is in smaller 
letters. 


yR 

1899 ; Similar to the preceding, ' 

Similar to the pre- 

85-2 

1 

but larger square, and 

1 legend in larger letters. 

! Date, 1821 S. 

ceding. 

iR 

1895 (Four mohar.) Similar 

Similar to the mohar 

340 

1 to the mohar No. 94. j 

No. 94. Wote. — This 

Ml 

Date, 1817 S. 

\ 

coin is '12 inch in 
\ thickness. 
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Xo. 


i 


Metal. 

Weight. 

Size. 


Date. 

A.D. 


Obtebse. 


Eeveese. 


97 i 


170-.5 

1-08 


(Double mohar.) Similar 
to mohar Xo. 94. Date, 
1811 S. 


98 


99 


100 


.E 

42-4 

■85 


1895 


(Suka.) Trident ia small 
centraleircle. On either 
side : above, crescent 
and sun ; below, two 
flowers. Legend, Sn 
Si'l Prtln'i Vira Vi- 
irama Saha I)eia. 


Imitation Persian cha- 
racters in two lines. 
In centre, sword and 
wreath. Ornamented 
with two groups of 
three pellets above 
and also below, and 
two of four pellets in 
centre. Legend, krama 
Saha Leva. 1817 !§. 


I 


-E 1 


(Suki.) Tasefor offerings 

Trident in small 

21-2 


with cover in form ^of 

central circle. Above, 

•73 

1 


sttipii. Legend, Sri 

Prthii lira Vikrama 
Saha Deva. 

on either side, crescent 
and sun. ^ Legend in 
field, Sri Sri Bhai anl. 

.E 

Xo 

' (AnI.l In centre, sword ; 

In centre, mace. Le- 

11-5 

date. 

above, to 1. crescent, 

1 to r. dot for sun. Le- 
gend, Sri Prthii Vlra 
Vi. 

gend, krama Saha 

•50 

1 

Pt va. 


101 j .E 
5-2 
I -45 


(Adhani.) Similar to the 
preceding. 


Similar to the pre^ 
ceding. 


102 .E 
1 2-1 
! -4 


I 


103 


I 

I 


•35 

•35 


(Paisa mohar.) In centre, 
sword. Legend, Sri 
Prthi i Flra. 


(Phok-a dam, or cun 
dam.) Minute silver 
coin, similar to the pre- 
ceding. 


Xo device. The coin 
is so thin that the die 
of the obverse shows 
through. 

Similar to the pre- 
ceding. — This 

coin is of same de- 
nomination as Xo. 77 
of Surendra Vikrama 
! Saha. 
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No. 

Metal. 

Weight. 

1 

Date. .. -n 

( iBVERSE. KeVERSE. 


Size. 

A.R . 


104 

105 


106 ; 

N \ 

i 

107 

- ^ i 

108 

i 

109 

i ^ 

110 

' ^ ! 

' ] 

111 



112 M 

113 , jE I 1894 

70-5 1 


114 M I 


Gold Coinatje. 

(Gold mohar.) Similar 
to silver molior 27o. 95. 

(Duitole asarfl.) Large 
gold coin of same type 
as jMo. 10. 

(Gold suka.) 

(Gold sukl.' 

(Gold ani.) 

(Gold adhanl.) 

(Gold pai.) 

(Minute pieces of gold 
leaf.) 

Copper Coinufje. 
(Dak = si.Ntcenth of 
mohar.) Similar to 
paisa ]!so. 113. 

(Paisa = thirty-socondth 
of mohar.) Device 
similar to dak and paisa 
of Surendra Vikrania 
Saha (PL YJ I, Fig. 11), 
but with crescent; and 
sun and legend >S'r? in 
place of ornament. 
Legend, as noted above, 
N/7 ; in S(£uare, 5, 
Prtlnl C/ra Vikrama 
SnhiBcva. Date below, 
1951 (Saihvat). 

(Dak = sixteenth of 
mohar.) Device and 
legend similar to paisa 
No. 115. 


Similar to paisa No. 113- 


Plain square. In mar- 
gin : above, crescent 
and .sun ; on .sides and 
below, ornamental de- 
sign. Legend : above, 
Sri ; in square, Pasu- 
pnti NCitha Nepal 
(“Pa.supati, Lord of 
I Nepal ”). 


Similar to 2 )aisa No. 
115 {ride PI. YII, 
Fig. 13). 
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Metal. 
Ifo. Weight. 
Size. ' 


Obvebse. 


Eeterse. 


(Pai&a =t]iirty-secoiidtli 
ofmoliar.) Circle, sur- 
rounded by eight- 
pointed star, within a 
scolloped border, con- 
taining crescent be- j 
tween each point of the | 
star. AVithin circle j 
two kiilchris (Gorkha 
knives) crossed, above 
them paduho. (footprints 
of Visnu), and around, 
legend Srt 5, Prthri 
Vlra Vikrama Saha 
Peva. 

(Paisa = thirty-secondth 
of mohar.) Within a 
rudely-formed wreath, 
legend Sri 5, Prthvi 
Vlra Vikraiii'i Suha | 
Dera. \ 


Within circle, sur- 
rounded by eight- 
pointed star and orna- 
mental border, as on 
the obverse, small 
central circle, con- 
taining trident. Le- 
gend around central 
circle, Sri 5, BhavCm 
(date, 1950 Sariivat), 
Goricha Sarkdr. (PI. 
VII, Fig. 13.) 


"Within rude wreath, 
legend Sri o Bha- 
rdnl Nepal Sarkdr. 
Date, 1953 Sariivat. 
(PI. YII, Fig. 12.) 
Note. — The obver.se 
and reverse of this 
coin are transposed on 
the Plate. 



TABLE I.— CONTEMPOKAllY LIST OP THE KINGS OP BHATGAON, KATHMANpO, AND TATAN, PilOM 
THE DIVISION OP THE KINGDOH ON THE DEATH OP YAKSHA MALLA {circa 1460 a.d.) TO THE 
GORKHA CONQUEST. 
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O'. 


-+■ ij; !>• X O 



Jitamitni Malla. 



iiiraHiihJia. 







TABLE II. DESCEIPTION OE THE PLATER : MALLA AND OORKHA COINS. 



PLATE V. I PLATE VL I PLATE Vll. 



Djila AJardjina ... J70S 
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XVIII. 

THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF YASHA LXXI (Sp, LXX), 1-38, 

FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TREATED.* 

By PROFE.SSOR LAWREXCE MILLS. 

J^RASOSJ'AR, the holy, asked of Zorto^t, the saint : 

give me the answei’, (O thou) foremost ^ ZartoAt 
(most pre-eminent in authority and initiative), [that is to 
say, before - this Den, 0 ZaiioAt. thou didst come] ; — 

(2) Which is the fulP recital of the liturgies? which 
i.s the .summarised-celebration of the GOdus? (3) There- 
upon said ZirffAf: to Anharmazd, the Holj- Chief of 
A(r).^a (as the Ritual), do I sacritice.'’ 

(4) And I sacritice to ZniiDAt, tlie Holy Cliief of A(r)ki. 
(not ‘ gloss ' ; here we might of course .suppose that a 
pause or interval is to be accepted. The sentence looks 
like an interpolation. Thi.s extraordinary mention of Z. is 


* The text upon which thi< tran^ilation ha?5 been made has been 
carefully jirepared witli the collation ot all the MSS., and will appear 
in due course. Only the early, and necessarily uncritical, translations 
into Parsi-Pei’sian and (Jujarati have preceded this us in a continuous 
treatment. 

^ Hardly here in the text meaning 'dimply ‘beforehand.’ 

- In the gloss, however, the idea of temporal priority seems present. 
The Persian MS. with B. give^ us tu' fh'u’ htk mnt' whicli is 

far better than Jak iwifil.' ZtiraBu^fn/ • came before the Den ’ 

as being its author. He was also at tlie ‘suuuiiit of humanity, ' as being 
a sort of ‘second Adam.’ See aDo (4), where sacritice is offered liim 
next after that to Aliura. See his Frantf the object of sacritice 
at 5, and mentioned before the Sp* afa. He is semi-deitied. 

almost ‘a Lord from Heaven.* 

The Persian MS. and B. insert /rd:, ‘the fortlj-recital,' with the 
idea of an uninterrupted delivery of it. 

■* HnnkartiiiTh is the noun-form of hnnhlraydmi in Y. I, and can hardly 
mean ‘a summing-up ’ in the ordinary restricted sense: it was ‘the 
summing-up' in the act of ‘celebration,’ The Persian MS. has 

® This was indeed a worthy answer, for it implied everything. 
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an apt ilh;stration of the fact that lie. Z.. had been long 
among the dead. The conceptions as regards his per.son 
are here altogether changed). 

(5) Yea, I sacritice to the Fi-avti(r)si of Zartait, (the 
leading) saint, (6) and to tlie Holy Amf( i')kiApentas, (7) 
and to the holy, and good, and heroic (or ‘effective’), and 
augu.st F ro i'a( of all the saints, (8) of those of the 

world (who.se sphere is below), and of those of Heaven ; 
(9) and I sacrifice to the Chief most eminent - {avartam = 
(ipn.notemem), who of the® Yazuts has the most closely 
approached us (in his course),^ who is the mo.st deserving 
(of our wor.ship) of the ” chiefs of the most sur- 

pa.ssing {aiv.nnafaiiain = aivinasdstei'ium) in his cour.se,'' 
the holy one, with the ritual enunciation of a chief of 
u(i')-sLi. (10) And I sacritice to Aaho rmKZ'I, the holy 
[with an enunciation] of (i.e. fitted for) this ritual Chief; 

(11) and I sacrifice to the entire body" of Aaharnwzd, 

(12) and to all the Aiav( ;'y.y,(.s^ie/tfas. (Id) And I sacrifice 
to every one® who is a chief of A(r)s<u (14) and to the 
entire Den of the Mazda - icurAiq/pers (with all its 
commandments, its ritual, and its doctrine); (15) and to 
all the measures (or ‘metres’ also of the .sacred GaBic 
verse); (16) and to all the augu.st Lore of the 2[uzda- 
yasnian-'i (the Holy MOdra - ifpenta), (17) and to all 
the La%v - again.^t - the - Demons (the Vidaeea - dCita, the 


^ The - Or ‘the most ascendant. 

‘ More closely than the other ’ ; hardly ‘ most closely 

approaching us from them/ though the word is min. 

^ See note 5. ^ Again min. '* Rasesnlh. 

‘ ‘ To all the body,’ a someAvhat curious expres'^ion. One cannot say 
that the Zoroastrians of the time of this later edited commentary would 
have objected to a ‘ body ’ for Ahura any more than the earlv Israelites 
objected to the corporeal manifestations of Yahveh. They simply could 
only think of the Heavens’ as His ‘clothing.’ Or, are the AinefrJ^a- 
npiiitas here dimly alluded to as ‘ His body ’ ? See Y. 1, *2, hnkereptenia-. 

^ Lit. ‘to all even.’ 9 Or ‘holy.’ 

The 0 of vidoyum is conspicuously false for the Av. -Pahl. sign for 
‘ r ’ of the transitional period. 
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VeadaVid) do I .sacritice, (IH) and to all the long over- 
coiir.se (‘the traditional pre-eminence’ of it), (19) and to 
all the holy Yazats who are spiritual (or ‘ of the Heavens’), 
and to those also who are of earth, (20) and (even again) 
to all the holy, good, heroic (effective), and august ^ 
fnivii(r)fLS of the saint.s, and to all the ci’eatures made 
by Mazda, the holy, (21) who were (therefore) endowed 
with (that is ‘sacred and clean’), and (originally) 

so created through A(r)X(i. (22) And I sacrifice also 
therewith to the priestly statutory-enactments - constructed 
with (or ‘ corroborated by ’) Af i-)ki ; (23) and to the sacred 
(religious) authority, (as) the continuous (or ‘forth-uttered 
fi'il-A) sacrificial liturgy (frayoAt),^ with A(r)ko (perhaps 
the Vendid'ld So.de was here meant : it was continuous, 
‘without commentary’), even to that which was holy (24) 
within (or 'among') the holy prai.se-lore, (made widely 
known) through the celebrations of the ritual A( r)ki. 

(25) And to all the Five holy Gddus also do I sacrifice, 
(26) and to all tlie direct intoning® {f rat'd mehi ) of the 
sacrifice, and to its respoirsive'^ parts (patlruk rove-inih), 
and to its taking up (sic, a far faxdu.nt\sn')~ (again after 
the response); (27) and to all the SfOt'-Yanut (these 
15(«;i(.t-Yasts), and to all the words (spoken forth) of 
AdJiarm'izd (contained in the inspired documents), (28) 
which are the smiters against® evil thought, (29) against 
evil speech, (30) and evil deeds, (31) which are the cutters- 
down'-’ of the evil thought, (32) and evil word, (33) and 


I Or ‘liolv.’ - Tlie public statutes. ' Yazcsmh. 

■* Tlie Persian )ias iiiitihiir {fie), as it celebration or ‘ announcement ’ 
in a public service were held in view. 

5 ‘ The forth-going,' //-(n'O/Hm. ‘ It.s meeting flow,' paiVitmea. 

^ Here we have a jar again persistently recogni,sed in the sense of 
‘take,’ janti men ; .so the Persian MS. tjiri/fau ■, even Spiegel’s form 
might be deciphered arnr-ytrt^nih, and not arar sartinih. Should we 
accede here to ‘ tradition ’ '! 

® See ine‘im and the acc. of the original. 

® ‘ Cutters-on ’ (m'c) ; here we have the gen. of the original. 
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evil deed, (34) who are the lao.st the cutters-dowii ^ of 
eveiy evil thought, (3-5) and word, and nio.st annihilating^ 
(36) of every evil deed. (37, 38) It is like as when the 
Fire cuts dry wood, puritied, and well .sought out (that is, 
‘.selected’) for the hurniug [that is (it is as) when the 
Fire has cut it, and ha.s put it on (so the br/,v 
for the burning of the Itilvus offering ( this iov i), 

and as when (uey) it burns it (da.z‘(.i)tiy[. - 

^ As regards the form riir;-htr(i:Jti:i (A. h- ri-fa I now ahandon 
my former adliesion to the hint of inujirlt •. aee below, preferring' niy 
alternative m the note. See S. B.E. xxxi at the place. Notice that the 
■vv'ord (or ‘words') are the ‘cutting sword.’ 

- The Persian text and that of B. alone here afford us a correct text 
throughout, the Pens, confirming B. |D.. Pt. 4). 

A. (DJ., •T'^, O.xford C’) has in 31, /itaii' liai'nii.l laf'iin ni'pnt'ir f'i)'' 
dii^mat x in 3i, man' hamid nu-'ini niifirVOi' (1)'' d n'-hn ■ nxt' |sic, 
duKCiTixf \ in 33, man' haf-nd mf'im kitrfmfdr (a lilot occur.' as if a x’ 
had been first written) p?d,7,77.) ; in 34. man' ha mud inn-itn 

niyjr'it dirt Con (1)'' harrl->p' dcd-mat (':) x inS-l, man' hanud mn'im niylrfftVflr 
(notice the ni, as if the fir't intention had been to write iii'jir-, while 
this A. has again lokarnnd (or ra kamnd) in 3s) (1 )'*’ ha.t'rdp seeni' inserted 
in the AIS. ) dCd-hvCixl' {’'■ dCiiCi.) ■ in 30, man' harend mC-'dii karP/difdrtCon (1 
harrisp' dCi^humrit' (‘idcdd-). 

The text of B. i' everywhere karPn-, never na/tr-y except correcth’ 
a.s = kiipiiirmtem at end of 37 (erroneously .so [ilaoed in the M.SS. ; it 
should form the beginning of 3H). 

So the text of C., the Persian MS., as indicated by its translation: 
it has forms of Iniridan throughout. E. (Sp.) has niC'im najlntar in 
31, arar niipriinr in 32, nmr nhpnfar in 33 ; (here IX, the Munich copy 
of this K'X Sp.'s original, doe.s not follow Sp. in this 33: it has nmr 
karCnitdir, while in 34 Sji. himself has nnu- knrCiiitnrfCon). .So S[i. 
continues with arar karCmtCirlion in 3.7, and mr'im karC-nltdirtCnn in 30, 
with karrii'l in 38. The cuiions error of n'ujlr- evidently arose from 
the presence of the correct niifiril' in 3" (or in the beginning of 38) — 
hupairi'frin. 

For lidraytiti A., 1)., E. have only the hdrnn, for which B. has hard 
hauxrtnnt ,so freely : E. also translates tddi nihad, ajiparently to represent 
hdirayiiti. B., C. add a mzCt in the form of a gloss, after aPy and kn. 

The text of B. here is ra xnp niipritak ('fso, or ndjhnt' rnl?)) mPdm 
karPnit' (C. hnridnh) pxtran diddzrai' nPy d/ax^ hard kanx' fPint nPy nPnPt' . 
The Persian translation has m xdh nhjirtdah arar hnrnd pah d . . . 
inn (?) : t kd dta< hih nihad, kPt hih nfiznr!, 

* 7 is here supplied. 

t Probably meaning adazim : see B. and the original. 
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XIX. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF KANAUJ AND 
OF KING YASOVARMAN. 

By VI^X'E^'T A. SMITH. 

AXAUJ. the most famous of Indian cities during the 
period extending from tlie earlj- yeans of the seventh 
to the clo.se of the twelfth century, undoubtedh^ wa.s 
founded in very ancient times, but when, how, or by 
M'hom it is impos.sible to ascertain. The cit\' is mentioned 
not only in both the great e-pics, the existing texts of 
which date from many ditlerent ages, but also in the 
Jlchilhhijshyd of Patahjali, which is known to have been 
written in or about 150 B.c. Its foundation, therefore, 
must be anterior to 200 R.C., but nothing more detinite can 
be said on the subject.' 

' I am indel'ited to the late Profe^oi- Kieihorn and Dr. (iriei'fOn for 
the reference to Patahjali, who gives as examples of a certain gram- 
matical rule, the forms Ahirhi-hh'tin and fCdiiynkuhJi in the sense of 
a woman horn .it Aluchclihatra and Kanauj respectively (ilnhnhhfi-tliya, 
ed. Kieihorn, vol. ii. p. -33. 1. T). This use of the adjective formed 
from the name of the city or town is decisive proof that Kanyakubja 
was a Mell-known [ilace in the second century ii.c. Dr. (trierson has 
kiiullv examineil for me the references in the epics. A list of tirtlmx, 
or holy places, given in MI'h., in. S313, includes the words 

“ sVt Kanyakubja KaiKika (.-rv7. 
Visvamitra) drank ■.o/iin with Indra." Bohtliugk and P>oth also cite 
MbJi., i, titwl : iii. lltUd; xiii. i’ll), for the form Kanyakubja as the 
name of a town or country. 

In the Rainay.ina the name Kanyakubja (r./. Kanya ) occurs in only 
one passage, namely i, 3, in .'schlegel's edition. The passage is wanting 
in the Calcutta edition, and iirobably is an interpolation. But chapters 
32 and 33 of Book i. in the Calcutta edition, give as part of the story 
of Visvamitra's ancestors, a long account of the well-known legend of 
the crippled (knhjn) maidens (kiuiyd), the daughters of Ku-ian.'ibha, and 
this indirect reterence m.iy be understootl to imply the author's 
knowledge of the town of Kanyakubja. Concerning the variant sjielling 
ot the name see subsequent notes. The statement made by Kalhana 
(Rdjatar., Bk. i, v. 117) that Kanyakubja was included in the extensive 
conquests eft’ected by .Talauka, the son of A7oka. cannot be relied on as 
good evidence ot the alleged fact. 

/ 
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Commentator:^ ordinarily as'-unie that tlie city of Kananj 
i.s mentioned twice in the of Ptolemy, written 

about 140 A.D., firstly, under the name of Kana^ora, and 
secondly, under that of Kanogiza (Bk. vii, ch. 1, sec. 52 ; 
ch. 2, sec. 22; transl. McCriudle. hid. ^4 at., xiii, 852, 880). 
But the assumption has been made .somewhat ra.shly, and 
with little justification. The name Kanogiza, which bears 
some slight resemblance to Kanyakubja or Kanauj, occurs 
in a list of the inland to«'ns and villages of Transgangetic 
India, and is placed in long, 148', lat. 82 . Beyond 
the .slight resemblance of name, no reason exists for 
identifying Kanogiza with Kanauj, and it is unlikeh’ that 
Ptolemy should assign to Transgangetic India a town 
actually situated on the bank of the Ganges. Unfortunately, 
not one of the places named in the list which includes 
Kanogiza can be recognized, and the attempts to identify 
them are all utterly unconvincing. 

Kanagora, long. 185', lat. 80' 40', is one of seven towns 
enumerated as belonging to Prasiiike, (U- the East. Three 
of these towns are Sambalaka, Adi.sdara, and Sagala, whicli 
probably represent respectively Sambhal in Rohilkhand, 
Ahichchhatra (Adikot, etc.), now Eamnagar in the Bareli 
District of the same province, and Sakala, the modern 
Sialkot in the Panjab. It would be natural to find 
Kanauj in such company, and it is possible that Kanagora 
may be intended for that city, but there is nothing like 
proof of the supposed identity. It i.s obvious that if 
Kanagora of Prasiake in long. 135", lat. 80' 40' be Kanauj, 
the Kanogiza of Transgangetic India, in long. 148', lat. 32", 
cannot also be identified with that city. Consequently, 
no adequate reason remains for the customaiy positive 
assumption that Kanauj is mentioned in the Geography 
of Ptolemy, although it i.s true that the town was then 
of sufficient importance to be mentioned, and its name 
may be concealed in the corrupt form of Kanagora. 

Kanauj or Kanoj, the name still in use, is, like the town 
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itself, ancient, and can be proved to have been current 
fifteen hundred years ago.^ The transliteration, Ka-nao-yl 
or Kii-no-yi, used by Fa-hien at the beginning of the 
tifth century, certainly represents, as Watters observes, 
the ordinary spoken name Kanauj or Kanoj. The fuller 
Sanskrit form Kanyakubja (also spelled Kanyakubja and 
Kanyakubja), which may be an artificial literary modi- 
fication of the vernacular name, was preferred by Hiuen 
Tsang, who transliterated it as Ka-no-kil-she. Other 
Chinese authors choose to write Kan-na-kii-po-!<her 

Hiuen Tsang also mentions that ‘ once upon a time ’ the 
city had been known as Kusumapura, or ‘ Flower-town.’ 
It is remarkable that Pataliputra, the earlier imperial 
capital, bore the same name or title.’^ 

The authors of the Rajidaniiiginl and certain in- 
scriptions frequently use the name Gadhipura, or the 
synonymous Gadhinagara, instead of Kanyakubja.^ In 


* Buliler wrote Kanoj (Iml. Auf., vi. ISl, etc.), presumably following 
a We.stern spelling. In Xorthern India the first vowel undoubtedly is 
short, lluhammadait authors write Kanauj (— p--). This name is 
frequently confounded witli that of Kinnauj (_^), a dependency of 

Multan an error re'ulting in much fictitious history, which vitiates 

many jiassages in vol. i of Elliot s History, namely pji. 14, 21, 22, 23, 
33, S7, 90, 01, 147, 1.73, 207. 20S, 210, .fOo, ?409. A1 Masudi's detailed 
account (ibid., pp. 21-3) is reproduced in Bomh. (rnz. (1896), vol. i, 
part i, p. .718, as applving to Kanauj, whereas it is really concerned 
with Kinnauj. Tlie proof is given by Raverty (J.A.S.B.. part i, vol. Ixi 
(1892), pp. 206-8, 254; .YoAs on Afiihaitidnn, pp. 509, .766, 571). See 
E. Hint. Indill, 2nd ed., corrigenda. 

- Watters, On Yuan C/iirani/n Tranln. i, 341. Kanyakubja (grant of 
Madanapfda, etc., Ind. Ant., xviii, 18); Kanyakubja (Stein, transl. 
Rdjatar., Bk. iv, 237, and index) : Kanyakubja (grants of Chandradeva, 
etc., Ind. Ant., xviii, 13, 133, etc.). The Chinese form written by 
Watters as Ka-nao-yi or Kanoyi is spelled bj’ Giles as Chi-Jao-i, by 
Remusat (Laidlay) as Ki-Jao-i, and by Beal as Ki-jon-i. 

Hiuen Tsang records the name of Kusumapura for both cities : — 
Kan.auj {Beal, i, 207: Watttrn, i, 341); Pataliputra, or more accurately, 
an adjoining site [Bfat, ii, 83, 8.7 ; \\ati€r.n, ii, 87). 

■* Gadhipura {Bdjatar., Bk. iv, 133); Gadhinagara, Gwalior Sasbahu 
inscription of Mahipala {Ind. Ant., xv, 35). 
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the inscriptions of tiie Parihar dynasty the name 
Mahodaj’a or Mahodayil is tlie favourited Giants of 
the later Gaharwar dynast}' enumerate as the four 
great sacred places of pilgrimage, Kfisi (Benares), Kusika, 
Uttarakosahi (Ayodhya), and Indrasthana (probably 
Indraprastha near Delhi). In this list the second name, 
Kusika, is understood by Professor Kielliorn to be a 
synonym for Kanauj.’ 

Most of the Jain chroniclers of Gujariit agree in 
affirming that the first Chaulukya ruler of that country 
was descended from Raja, a son of King Bhuvanaditya. who 
ruled at Kalytiua (Kalyanakauika), the capital of Kanauj. 
The intention of this tradition seem.s to be to identify 
Kalyana with Kanauj, and the Sanskrit word Inlydim 
being practically .si’nonymous with mahodayu, meaning 
‘great pro.sperity,' the official name of the city in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, there is no difficulty in lielieving 
that Kah'ilna was one of the many names in use for 
the eity.'^ Tlie name Calinipaxa mentioned by Pliny is 
generally supposed, altliough not proved, to designate 
Kanauj. If it does, the first element in tlie name probably 
repre.sents Kalyana.* 

An inscription dated 882 a.d. in the reign of the powerful 
Parihar sovereign, Jlihira-Bhoja, records the grant of 
endowments to a temple of Vishnu at Bliojapura on the 
bank of the Ganges near Kanauj. Bliojapura must have 
been founded by King Bhoja, and presumably was a 
■suburb of the imperial city.'’ 

The earliest account of Kanauj with any details, whicli 
can be dated approximately, is tlie notice in the work 

' Kp. Inr!., V, ■20S, etc. 

- Iiii!. Anf., XV. p, S, noteAfi; xviii, 13 

Biihler (Inrl. Ant., v, LSI, 1,S3). .See al-o ihir/.. ui. 41 ; iv, 4(i. 
Air. D. B. Bhandarkar a.srrees that Kalyanakataka denotes Kanauj itself 
(“The Gurjaras," p. 1.3 of reprint from J. Bo. Hr. B.A.S., vol. xxi). 

^ Hi'ft. XoJ., vi, *21. 

Peheva (Pehoa) in^cr., 1. U (A>. InfK, i, 1S7). 
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of F:i-hieii. the tii'ht Chinese pilgrim, m'Iio travelled iii 
India between the years ;I99 and 414 A.D., durincr the 
reign of Chamlragupta II, VikramMitj-a, and visited the 
town at the beginning of the tifth century. His brief 
notice is as folloM's : — '■ Fa-hien stayed at the Dragon vihara 
till after the summer retreat, and then, travelling to the 
south-east for seven yojanas, he arrived at the city of 
Kanyakubja, lying along the Gauges. There are two 
monasteries in it, the inmates of which are .students of 
the hinayaua. At a distance from the citj" of six or se\ en 
le, on the west, on the northern bank of the Ganges, is 
a place where Buddha preached the Law to his disciples. 
It has been handed down that his subjects of discourse 
M'ere such as ‘ The bitterness and vanity (of life) as 
impermanent and uncertain,’ and that ‘ The body is as a 
bubble or foam on the water.’ At this spot a tope was 
erected, and .still e.Nists.’’ * 

It is clear from this account that at the beginning of 
the tifth century, tvhen the power of the Gupta dj-uasty 
was at its height, Kanauj, as regarded from the Buddhist 
point of view, was a place of small importance, containing 
only two monasteries, both belonging to the school of the 
Lesser Vehicle, and a .single ntupa worthy of notice. No 
mention is made of any buildings devoted to Brahmanical 
worship. The inference justly derivable from the par- 
ticulars given by Fa-hien that Kanauj was a comparatively 
unimportant town in the tifth century is borne out by the 
statistics of Gupta coins found there. Analysis in 1884 
of the provenance of the Gupta gold coins proved that 
only five or six specimens could be traced to Kanauj, 
whereas about seven or eight hundred were known to 
have been obtained in the provinces to the east, and the 
fact was thus “ established with mathematical certainty 

' Trnreh, ch. xviii, in Legge's version. The renderings of Beal 
{Buddhitit Records of the ^yesttnl World, i, p. xliii) and Giles aoree 
substantially. 
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that Kanauj supplies only an infinitesimal proportion of 
the Gupta gold coins, the great bulk of which have been 
obtained far to the east of that cit}’.” ^ Subsequent 
investigations have fully confirmed that conclusion. No 
hoard of Gupta coins in any metal is recorded as ha^■ing 
been found at Kanauj, and the .silver and copper pieces 
obtained there are not numerous. Although Prinsep's 
designation of the Gupta gold coinage as the ‘ Kanauj 
series ’ is demonstrably erroneous, and the demonstration 
has been in print for many years, his mistake has not 
yet ceased to mislead writers on Indian archteology, and 
the phrase “ the Guptas of Kanauj ” may still be found 
in many books. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Gupta kings had even a mint at Kanauj, much less that 
they considered that city to be their capital.- As a matter 
of fact, when Pataliputra declined, and was found to be 
inconvenient as the headquarters of the empire, Ajodhya 
appears to have become the capital, and to have enjoj’ed 
that honour during the reigns of Chandragupta II, 
Kumaragupta I, and Skandagupta, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries.® 

The next definite mention of Kanauj known to me is 
found in the pages of the Ho r^hu-ch.ar'da of Bana, who 
de.scribes the events immediately preceding the accession 

* part i, vol. liii (ISSA), p. 150. 

- Ihid., p. IjS. 

■’ Gupta coins in all metals are freipiently tound at Ajodhy.a. Out 
of fifteen .specimens of the scarce copper coinage lu Sir A. Cunningham's 
cabinet ten came from Ajodhyii, and the five copper coins in the late 
Mr. Hooper's collection all came from the .same place. Treo-ear's 
example of Kumaragupta's coiijier issues, at one time considered unique, 
also was obtained at Ajodh 3 -a. The few specimens of Kumaragupta's 
copper coinage discovered in recent rears all come, I think, from 
Ahichhatra. The evidence indicates that Ajoilhya and Ahic'hhatra 
both possessed mints for copjier in the reigns of Chandragupta II and 
Kumaragupta I 1S89, p. 50). Paramartha, a Buddhist author 

of the sixth century, describes Skandagupta as “king Vikrainaditya of 
Ajodhya." Skandagupta assumed the title Vikramaditya on certain 
silver coins {E. Hid. of India, ’ind ed., p. 292). 
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of his hero, Harsha, in 606 a.d. Rajyah'i, tlie younger 
sister of Hai^ha and his elder brother Rajyavardhana, 
had been married during the lifetime of their father 
Prabhakara-vardhana, or Pratapasila, king of Tlianesar or 
tSrikantha, to Grahavarman, ‘eldest son of Avanti^'arman, 
a Maukhari, or member of the house of Mukhara, which, 
we are assured, stood " at the head of all royal houses." 
Almost exactly at the same time as Prabhakaravardliana 
died, Grahavarman was attacked and slain by the king 
of Malava, who put Rajyasri in fetters and imprisoned 
her at Kanauj { Kanyakubja ). The Malavan army was 
easily defeated by Rajyavardhana, the elder son of 
Prabhakaravardhana, who had succeeded his father on 
the throne of Tlianesar, and Rajyasri ed'ected her escape 
from confinement. But the victor was not allowed to 
enjoy the fruits of his valour, being himself treacherously 
slain by Basanka, king of Bengal (^Gauda, Karnasuvarna), 
who seized Kanauj. In due cour.se, Harsha, having been 
called to occupy the thi’one left vacant by his murdered 
brother, recovered his sister, drove »Sasanka back into his 
eastern territories, and occupied Kanauj. 

In the Early HiMory of IncUa. t2nd ed., p. Sill) 
I assumed that Grahavarman must have been king 
of Kanauj, where his widow was imprisoned. This 
assumption is a natural and legitimate inference from 
Bana’s narrative, but not a necessary one. The pre- 
sumption certainly is that Grahavarman's young bride 
when captured was residing at her husband's capital ; 
but, as a matter of fact, Shankar Pandurang Pandit is 
correct in the remark that “the Ha rshn-cliaritu is silent 
as to where the family of Grahavarman were liidng or 
reigning, ” ^ and it is possible that Kanauj maj’ not have 
been either the residence of Rajyasri or the capital of 
her husband. All that Bana actually .says is that “ his 

' The (iaiirhvuho, ed. by Shankar PfiiKluranff Pandit, Introd. , p. c.xxix, 
note (Bombay San.skrit Series, 1SS7). 
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majesty, Grahavarman, was by the wicked lord of 
Malwa cut otf from the living along with his noble 
deeds. Eajya^ri, also, tlie princess, has been confined 
like a brigand’s wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing 
her feet, and cast into prison at Kanyakubja. ’ We are 
further informed that “ after his majesty Eajyavardhana 
was taken to paradise and Kanyakubja was seized by 
the man named Gupta [i.e. Jsasahka], queen Eajya 9 ri 
bur.st fi'om her confinement, and with her train entered 
the Vindhya forest ” {Cuicell and Tliomns. pp. 173, 224). 
These statements undoubtedly suggest the inference that 
Eajyasri was living at Kanauj when made prisoner, but 
do not expressly state that proposition as a fact ; she 
may have resided elsewhere and been brought to Kanauj 
after her capture. The position of the 31alava country 
referred to is quite uncertain, and it may be that Kanauj 
had been included in the dominions of the defeated 
kincy of Malava, which were occupied in succe.ssion 
by Eajyavardhana, Sasanka, and Harsha. Sasahka, 
apparently, had been in alliance with Etljyavardhana, 
otherwise the victim could not have been “ allured by 
false civilities on the part of the king of Gauda, and 
then weaponless, confiding, and alone, de.spatched in his 
own quarters” {Ccncell and Thomas, p. 178). Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit definitely adopted the view that “ up 
to the time that Eajyasri’s husband was murdei-ed, 
Kanauj was the capital of the Malava kings,” and he 
may be right. 

The result of this discussion is that we are not in 
a position to affirm positively what kingdom Kanauj 
belonged to at the beginning of the seventh century. 
Nor are we able to locate precisely the kingdom governed 
by the Maukhari Graliavarnian, son of Avantivarman. 
King {pa.ramesva.ra) Avantivarman is mentioned in the 
damaged Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivitagupta II 
(Fleet, G.I., p- 21.5). That record comes from the 
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Shahabad District of Bihar. Other Maukhari inscriptions 
also come from Bihar (Magadha). Seventeen coins of 
Avantivarman have been found recently in the Fyzabad 
District of southern Oudh associated with coins of 
Siladitya (Harsha), and his father Pratapasila (Prabha- 
karavardhana ). The dates on some of them are supposed 
to be equivalent to 567, 569, and 570 a.d. (Burn, 
J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 849). The subject of Maukhari 
history requires to be worked out afresh in the light 
of the new information afforded by the F 3 ’zabad coins, 
but I cannot go into the question here.^ 

The six t’ears from 606 to 612 a.d. were spent by 
Harsha in the subjugation of all the princes and kingdoms 
of Xorthern India between the Sutlaj, the Narmada, and 
Ea.stern Bengal. His power does not appear to have 
extended bevond the Sutlaj, and it is known that as 
late as 619 a.d. Sasanka was still the overlord of a 
feudatoiy ruling on the eastern coast.- Even in 643, 
when his authoritv' in Upper India had been established 
for fullj' thirt}- t’ears, Harsha found it necessary to lead 
an expedition against the sturdy inhabitants of that 
remote coast. Kanauj, no doubt, passed under the sway 
of Harsha from the time that Sasauka was obliged to 
retire, and thereupon it ceased to be the capital of 
a separate kingdom. After 612, from which date Harsha 
was the acknowledged paramount sovereign of Upper 

^ Dp. Mark Collin^ ha« contributed to tlie discussion of the Maukhari 
{iroblem in his di‘=ii;ertation entitled “The (Teographical Data of the 
Raghuvamsa and Dasakumaracharita," pp. 24, 49, and Table iii (Leipzig, 
a. Kieysing, 1007). He holds that Drahavarman was king of Kanauj, 
that the original Maukhari territory probably was Auga, to tlie east 
of Magadlia, and that the Malava of Biina probablj’ was the district 
so called near Fatehpur (pp. 24, 2.*), 49-o4), Compare Taranath’s 
“Malava in Prayaga ” {SrhU/iitry p. 2ol). In E. India, 2nd ed., 

p. 311, note 1, the words “Perhaps it was Mo-la-po’’ should be 
cancelled. 

“ Ganjam plates dated <v.E. = 319-20 a.d., recording a grant by 
the maharaja mahdsdmanta Madhavaraja II, feudatory of the maharaja.' 
dhiraja Sa'<ankaraja [Ep. Ind., vi, 143). 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 
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India, he fixed upon Kanauj as the headfpiaiters of Ids 
imperial j^overnment, and so raised it to tlie rank of 
premier cit}’ of India, enjoyed in the olden da\s by 
Pataliputra. The gioiy of Kanauj dates from the period 
of thirty-six years, 612-48 A.D., during which Harsha 
wielded the imperial sceptre with vigour and success. 
We learn from Hiuen T.sang, who paid his final visit 
to the city in 643, how greirt a change in its aspect 
had been wrought since Fa-hien was there at the 
beginning of the hfth century. 

The summaiy translation of the later pilgrim’s text 
by Watters (i, 340), which agrees substantially with 
the fuller versions of Beal and Julien, maj- be quoted 
textually : — “ The capital,” we are told, “ which had the 
Ganges on its west side, was above twentj’ ll in length 
bj" four or five I i in breadth ; it was very strongly- 
defended and had lofty structures everywhere : there 
were beautiful gardens 'and tanks of clear water, and 
in it rarities from strange lands were collected. The 
inhabitants were well off, and there were families of 
great wealth ; fruit and flowers were abiindant, and 
sowing and reaping had their .seasons. The people had 
a refined appearance and dressed in glossy silk attire ; 
they were given to learning and the arts, and were 
clear and suggestive in their di.scourse ; they were ei[ually 
divided between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. There were 
above 100 Buddhist monasteries with more than 10,000 
Brethren who were students of both the ‘ Vehicles.’ 
There were more than 200 Deva-Temples, and the non- 
Buddhists were several thousands in numbei.” 

The reader will observe that the two Hinayana 
monasteries of Fa-hien’s time had developed into more 
than a hundred monastic institutions occupied by more 
than 10,000 brethren belonging to both the Mahayana 
and Hinayana schools. The recorded facts appear to 
justify the conclusion that the wealthy and luxurious 
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city described by Hiuen Tsang was mainly the creation 
of Harsha, who as Lord Paramount of Northern India, 
was able to lavish vast sums upon the adornment of his 
chosen capital. 

When Harsha died in 648 his empire fell to pieces, 
his mini.ster usurping the throne. But the usurper was 
soon crushed by the combined forces of Tibet and Nepal, 
which had been called in by the Chinese ambassador, 
and was deported to China. Darkness then falls upon 
the history of Kanauj, and nothing whatever is knovsTi 
concerning the fortunes of the city or the nature of its 
government for about eighty years.*^ I-tsing, the Chinese 
pilgrim who travelled in India between 673 aud 687 A.D., 
visited Kanauj, but has not recorded what lie saw there.- 

After Hai'sha’s death the earliest king of Kanauj whose 
name has been preserved is Yasovarman, who is recorded 
to have sent an emba.ssy to China in 731 a.d. Presumably 
such a mission would have been dispatched not very long 
after the accession of the Indian prince. We may, therefore, 
assume that Yasoi'arman ascended the throne of Kanauj 
between 72.5 and 731 a.d., in or about 728 A.D. At that 
time the Chinese government, under the guidance of the 
emperor Hiuen Tsang, was engaged in vigorous aud 
partially successful ettbrts to establish its inlluence on 
the northern and north-western frontier of India with 
the purpose of checking the advance of the victorious 

* The passage:, in tlie (Jhach-imumh which Sir H. Elliot traiislaterl 
US referring to Kuiiaiij in tlie time of Muliumniud bin Kasim, earl\' 
in the eighth centuiy, really are concerned with Kinnauj 
a dependency of Multan (Elliot, HUf., i, LiCl, 207, 208). Professor 
Dowson's note to p. lo'l proves that he perceived the error, although 
he was not in a pO'^ition to explain it. The territory of Kinnauj lay 
to the north-ea^t of the kingdom of Sind, of which the ca})ital wa-. 
Alor (Raverty, on Aj]fhanUfan., pp. 509, 500, 571 ; “The Mihran 

of Sind," part i, vol. Ixi (1892), pp. 207, 208, 254; E. }{Ut. 

of India, 2nd ed., corrigenda). For the story of the usurpation by 
Harsha's minister see E. Hi^f. of India, 2ud ed., p. 320. 

- Record of the BitddhUf EeHtjiou, transl., Takakusu, pp. liii, Iv. 
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armies of Islam, and cnrbino- the arroo-ance of tlie Tibetans, 
who sometimes co-operated Avith the Arabs. Cliandrapida, 
king of Kashmir, received investiture as king from the 
emperor of China in 720, and thirteen years later his 
powerful brother and successor, Muktapida-Lalitaditya, 
was similarly liononred. Royal titles were conferred about 
the same time by the emperor on the chieftains of 
Udyana (Suwat), Chitriil, Khottal (west of Badakshan), 
Ya.sin, Ghazni, and Kapisa (Katiristan). The Raja of 
Kanauj necessarily must have been fully informed of 
the relations between China and the frontier powers, and 
it is not surprising that he should have sought to secure 
the favour of the great eastern potentate. The successes 
gained by the Chinese over the Western Turks in the 
years 640-8 had been sufficient inducement to Harsha, 
a greater monarch than Yasovarman, to take similar 
diplomatic action and so to gain the support of the most 
important state in Asia, which controlled the military 
forces of Tibet and Xepal.^ 

Lalitaditya-Muktapida, king of Kashmir, who ascended 
the throne about 724 a.d., was, we are told, “eager for 
conqirests, and passed his life chiefly on expeditions, 
moving roimd the earth like the sun.'’ In addition to 
Kashmir he was master of the kingdoms of Taxila, 
Simhapura, or the Salt Range. Urasa or Hazara, and 
the small hill-states of Punach and Rajapura or Rajauri. 
During the early years of his reign while still in alliance 
with Yasovarman, king of Kanauj, he withstood the 


^ \ asovarmaii — [?yoH-]wo, king of Central India 

"who sent his minister So.ntj-po-ta to the Chine.se court in 
731 (Pauthier, quoted by Stein, transl., liCijat., Bk. iv, v. 134 note). 
The 'Teh a-Jou-yutii-]cof:ij ch. 9fi4, p. 18r, states that “La vingt et unieme 
aiinee k ai-yufm (733), le quatrieine mois, on confera par brevet au roi de 
(Cachemire), ^lou-to-pi (Alouktilpida), le titre de roi de ce 
pays. ’ The historian proceeds to give a copy of the grant (Chavannes, 
Xes Turcs Ocudtntau.v, p. 209). See Eariy lli-t. of India, 2nd ed., 
pp. 334, 335, 343, 349, and corrigenda. 
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Tibetans and blocked their “ five o-reat roads.” Relvino- 

O Jo 

on the merit of these sei'vices he sent an embassy to 
the Chinese court, professing submission, and requesting 
the grant of investiture with the royal title. His prayer 
was received with favour, and in the year 733 A.D. the 
emperor conferred the desired dignitj', and honoured the 
ambassador, named U-li-to by the Chinese historian, with 
rich gifts and a banquet in the imperial palace. 

Some years later, probabh' about 740-74.5 A.D., Lalit- 
aditjm’s ambition led him to attack the kingdom of 
Kanauj or Gadhipura. A prolonged struggle ended, 
according to the chronicles of Kashmir, in the submission 
of Yasovarman and the conclusion of a treaty. But the 
heading of the document, which was superscribed as 
“the treaty of Ya.sovarman and Lalitaditya,” with the 
name of the southern monarch placed first, gave ofience 
to Mitrasarman, tlie Kaslnniri Foreign Seci'etary, who 
persuaded his master, contrary to the advice of the 
generals, to renew the war. Ultimatelj' Lalitaditj'a 
prevailed, the unfortunate Yasovarman being “ uprooted 
entirely,” and no doubt put to death. The victor, who 
is recorded to have reigned for thirty-six years seven 
months and eleven days, survived his O 2 iponeut for some 
fifteen j'ears, more or less.- 

At an earlier date, apjxirently between 730 and 740 A.D,, 
Yasovarman liad himself indulged his ambition and led 
victorious armies to di.stant conquests. The record of his 

' “ iloi-iiieme et le roi tie I'lntle du eenti'e, nous avoiis obstrue les 
cinq grands chemins ties T'ori-po (Tilretaiiis) et nous avons erapeche 
leurs allees et venues ; nous avon.s livre bataille et avons ete aussitot 
viotorieux ■■ (Taun-rhov, ch. ccxxi, iii Chavannes, Titir-^ Occid., p. lliT). 
The king ot Central India (Madhyade-a) referred to by the Chine.se 
liistorian nuist have been Yasovarman of Kananj, who is called bv the 
same title in another Chinese work (nnft, p. 770, note). 

- Stein, transl. Siljatar., Bk. iv, vv. 131 -4G, 3t>tj. The story of 
Lalitaditya. as told b}- Kalhana, is a strange mixture of fact and 
romance. \Ve do not know the Kanauj version, which might have 
differed materially from that of Kalhana. 
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exploits is chiefly preserved in a vague and unsatisfactory 
form in a Prakrit work entitled Ga ddaivho, ‘'The slaying 
of the king of Gauda,’ composed by a poet named 
Vakpatiraja, who after the war transferred his allegiance 
from the conquered to the conquering king. The poem as 
it now exists appears to be only the prelude to a missing 
work designed to narrate in detail the exploits of 
Yasovarman in the Bengal campaign, and the actual 
references to the nominal subject of the poem, the slaying 
of the king of Gauda, are few and indistinct. But the 
poet’s composition, being that of a contemporary, still 
has considerable historical value, and may be taken as 
sufficient authority for believing that the king of Kanauj 
effected the temporary subjugation of Bengal. We learn 
that Yasovarman started on his campaign, in the approved 
Indian fashion, after the close of the rains, in October, 
and marching in a south-easterly direction, readied the 
valley of the Son. The only indication given of the line 
of inarch is that he visited the temple of Yindhyavasini, 
the bloodthirsty goddess wliose slirine stands in the 
southern part of the Mirzapur district. It is interesting 
to be informed that as late as the eighth century human 
sacrihces continued to be offered tlaihi to the goddess with 
every circumstance of horror. Tlie natui'al route to tlie 
shrine would lie through Prayilga ( Allahftbad), and 
Yasovarman may be assumed to have followed that road. 
His approach frightened the king of Gauda (Bengal) and 
Magadha (Bihar ), who is not named but who is described 
as “lord of Magadha ’ (MotjadhCidipa). He tied, avoiding 
liis enemy. Yasovarman kept the field — where we are not 
told — and the rainy sea.son came on. When the time for 
campaigning again arrived, a year after Yasovarman’s 
departure from his capital, the nobles of Gauda succeeded 
in bringing up their timid sovereign to face the invader. 
A great battle resulted in the defeat and death of the 
king of Gauda and 3Iagadha. Yasovarman then advanced 
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eastwards, and subdued the land of Yanga, or Eastern 
Bengal, even to the sea-shore. 

The poet represents him as next turning to the south 
and conquering a king, whose name or locality is not 
indicated. The Parasikas, supposed to be a western 
nation of foreign origin, were defeated in a hard-fought 
battle, and Yasovarman reached the Xarmada and the 
Western Ghats. After some stay on the banks of the 
Narmada he moved northwards, and crossing Eajputana 
(Marudesa), arrived at Thanesar (Srikantha). He is 
alleged to have marched then to the site of Ayodhya, 
the city of Harischandra, which had disappeared from 
earth and been removed to heaven, to have visited the 
Maudara and Himalayan mountains, and ultimately to 
have returned to Kanauj.^ 

I see no reason to doubt the substantial truth of this 
contemporary testimony. There is nothing incredible in 
the assertion that a powerful king, occupying at Kanauj 
a good central position, should liave cariied his arms 
eastwards across Bengal, southwards to the Narmada, 
and northwards to tlie foot of the mountains. The 
Ayodliya I'eforred to cannot be the well-known city of 
Rama in Southern Oudli, but must mean some place 
mucli fartlier nortli to which the legend of Harischandra’s 
aerial citv was attached.- It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that tliis military excursion (jf Yasovarman, 
which must lun e lasted for three or four years at least, 
should have excited the fears and jealousy of Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir, wIkj felt himself compelled to challenge 
Yasovannan's claim to paramount power. The contest 
between the rival monarchs, as we have seen, was pro- 
longed, and ended in the ruin of Yasovarman. 


* annildraho, lutrCKl., pj). xx-xxxiii. 

- For the legend see Dowson, Dirltoiiiiry. -.r. Harischandra. 

The name of .Ayodliya is not given in Dowson's version of the tale. 
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If Vakpatii'ilja’s outline of his hero’s wars of au-^ressioii 
be accepted as correct in its main features, it is probable 
that Cunningham was right in attributing to Yaso\'arman 
of Kanauj the origin of the name of the town Yasovarnia- 
pura in Bihar, and m regarding him as having been for 
a time the paramount sovereign of Northern Indiad 

Several Jain books, the oldest of which mat' date from 
the thirteenth century, record jumbled traditions of 
Yasovarman’s war with Bengal. These works, as Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit observes, exhibit “ a strange mixture 
of correct or nearl}' correct tradition with a great deal 
of absurd fiction.” Thej- make out erroneously that the 
King of Gauda, Yasovarman’s opponent, was named 
Dharma, meaning apparently Dharmapala, the second of 
the Pala dynasty, who did not come to the throne before 
the year 777 a.d., or thereabouts, but exhibit correctly 
Yasovarman as the patron of tlie poet Yakpatiraja. 

Yasovarman’s right to be reckoned as a liberal patron 
of literature is established by incontrovertible evidence. 
Kalhana (Bk. iv, v. 144) records that he was ‘‘ served by 
Yakpatiraja, the illustrious Bhavabhuti, and other poets,” 
a statement amply confirmed by Yakpatiraja himself and 
the literary traditions of the Jains. Bhavabhuti, the 
celebrated author of the Miihi.tl-infirJluuxi and two plays 
dealing with the Rama legend, wrote in Sanskrit, and 
was senior to ^ akpatiraja, who was content to boast 
that the best things in liis Prakrit compositions were but 
“particles of the li(iuid nectar of poetry that came out 
from the ocean Bhavabhuti.’ The Sanskrit dramatist, 
a native of ’S'idarbha (Berar), seems to have resided for 
a time at Ujjain, and it is not known how he came to 
the Kanauj court. I akpatiraja, who wrote in Prakrit, 
was at first, according to the Jain traditions, in the 
service of the King of Gauda at Lakshanavati (Gaur), and 


‘ Ileporlt, iii, 135 ; xv, 1C4. 
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thence passed to the coiHt of the victorious \asovarmand 
It is alleged that in his latter days, that is to saj’, after 
the destruction of his patron by the king of Kashmir, 
he retired to ^lathura, practised austerities, was converted 
to Jainisiu, and ultimately starved himself to death, in 
accordance with the Jain rule for men desirous of making 
a good end. He considered his early poem the Mahum<i}ia- 
vijayo {Modiniiiwtha-i'ljiiyo) to be his best composition, 
but no text of it has been discovered, and nothing more 
can be said about it than- that the subject probably was 
the death of the demon Madhu Iw the hand of Vishnu. 
His only extant production is the Gaudavalto, which 
comprises 1209 couplets, and seems to be no more than 
the prelude to a much larger work, which may or may 
not have been executed. The editor lias shown reasons 
for supposing that tlie (hi udoi'i.ihu was written after the 
death of Ya.soN'aruian, and consefiuently that, according 
to the chronology adopted in tliis paper, it cannot be 
earlier in date than 745 a.d. Whatever may have been 
the facts of tlie early and the concluding years of the 
life of Yakpatiraja, we know from his own te.stimony 
that he was well read in Sanskrit literature, logic, and 
dialectics, that he was a disciple of a poet named Kamala- 
yudha, and a warm admirer of Bhavabhuti, Kalidasa, 
and other renowned authors. ■ At the court of Kanauj he 
became a personal friend of the king, and was appointed 
his kiu'lnljii {I'll i-iv yii). or poet-laureate. 

Kanauj during the reign of \asovarman certainly \\as 

* In addition to ttie te-tiinouy of the Jain works analyzed by the 
editor of the UiiiiJai-itho in his Introth. [ij). e.xxxv-cl.\i, the pattanill of 
the Tapagaehchha sect records the im[)Ortant statement tliat “at this 
time [.sc(7°80i:i Vikrama = 74-2-;l .t.i>.] Ba|)i)ahhatti, who converted king 
Ama, wa.s hoin : died 130. 5 4'ira or Sam. S!).!." The other legends show 
that Yakpatiraja lived at Lakshaniivati, and that Yasovarinan reigned 
at Kanauj about the .same time (Klatt, lurl. Ant., xi, 2.)3). It is not 
correct to affirm that the pullilmn it-elf gives the date for Yakpatiraja 
and Yasovarinan. Thev are mentioned only in Klatt's note. But the 
year 800 Yikrama must fall within the limits of YasovarmanA reign. 
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entitled to rank as a -ar" *V nitre. Lalitaditya, the 
conijueror of Ya.sovarman, having pas.sed most of his time 
in foreign regions, was too much occupied with war to 
attend to literature, and is not recorded to have been 
a patron of authors. His capture of Kanauj must have 
inflicted a severe blow on the well-being of polite letters. 
He seems to have retained dominion, at least nominally, 
over Kanauj for some time, as he made a formal grant 
of the city and surrounding villages to the temple of the 
Sun {Aditya) which he built at Lalitapura, the modem 
Latapor on the right bank of the Bias (Yitasta) in 
Kashmir (Rdjat., iv, v. 187). It is not likely that the 
beneticiai'ies ever drew revenue from an estate so remote 
and difficult to hold, and the grant would seem to have 
been made rather as a vaunt than as a substantial 
benefaction. 

Kalhana (Bk. iv, vv. :12:l-:lo) tells a strange .story about 
the treacherous murder of a king of Gautla (Bengal) by 
Lalitaditya at Trigrami on the left bank of the Bias 
(Yitasta) in Kashmir, which I am \niable to understand 
fully or explain with certainty. The chronicler notes this 
murder as one of Lalitaditya's faults, and states that it 
was committed under his orders by assassins, although 
his guest’s safety had bei'U assured by his committal to 
the care of the image of PaViharakesava, a manifestation 
of A ishnu. Certain servants of the muidered king, 
determined to avenge their master s death, having come 
to Kashmir on pretence of visiting the shrine of Sarada, 
surrounded the temple of Yishnu Parihasakesava, the deity 
who had been made surety, and attacked it. “ They 
reached in a vigorous onslaught the silver statue of Yishnu 
Bamasvamin, and mi.staking it for that of Parihasakesava, 
they overturned it, and broke it into dust.’ Soldiers 
(|uickly hurried up from Srinagar and cut the bold 
assailants to pieces. The tale, strange though it is, 
reads like truth, but it is not ea.sy to determine who the 
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murdered kiui: of Gai7’ /car. have been. One uimamed' 




king of that country had been slain by Yasovarnian in 
or aljont “30 .A.d:, and another, apparently Gopala, the 
first prince of the Pala dynasty, was defeated by Vatsaraja 
Gurjara between 770 and 780.^ If Gopala reigned for 
do year-s, as alleged by Taranath, he must have come to 
the throne about 730 or 732, and been the immediate 
successor of Yasovarman's opponent. Perhaps the ex- 
planation may be that Lalitaditya’s guest was the heir 
of the king slain by Yasovarman, and had come to 
Kashmir in order to invoke aid for the recovery of his 
father'.s throne, usurped by Gopala. We may conjecture 
that Lalitaditya contemplated the subjugation of Bengal, 
and was convinced that he would tind the enter-prise easier 
if the lawful claimant to the throne were put out of the 
way. If Kaltiana (Bk. iv, vv. Idb— 50) cair be believed, 
the whole of Bengal, as far as the eastern ocean, actually 
was overrun by Lalitaditya. But the account of that 
monarch’s adventures includes so much incredible romance, 
tliat it is impossible to feel contldent in the reality of 
the alleged victorious march through Bengal, although it is 
not intrinsically incredible. 

The barbarous coins bearing the name of Yasovarmair 
Irave long been and continue to be a puzzle to uumismati.sts 
and historians. In metal, type, and all characteristics 
they belong umpiestionably to the Kashmir series. They 
closely resemble the issues of Durlabhaka ( Pratapaditya II), 
who was reigning iibout 700 A.D., and also those of 
Jayapida (Yiiiayaditya), who came to the throne about 
772 A.D., twelve years jifter the death of Lalitaditya, the 
comjueror of Yasovarman. Tlie names of the kings of 
Kashmir at that period are well ascertained, and do not 
include Yasovarman, so that it appears to bo impossible 


^ Wani grant {hid. Anf,, xi, l.VJ, 160); Radhan|nii* grant, (Uitecl 730 
Saka = SOS a.d. Ind., vi, *240). 
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* ■ to 4'er-koii the issuer of the Yasovamiiiu coins amoiie the 
sovereigns of Kashmir. These rude pieces, which look 
a little more barbarous than the coins of Pratapfiditya. 
are yet not quite as degraded as tho.se of Vinat’aditya . 
consequent Ij'. from the numismatic point of view, their 
natural place is between the coinage of those two princes. 
The date thus obtained agrees extctly with tliat of 
Yasovarman of Kanauj (I’/bv. 728-4.5), and it is ditficult 
to resist the inference that they should be assigned to 
him. But if they are his, why are the}' made in the 
Kashmir fashion ? Another difficulty is that the}' seem 
to come from the Panjab and Kashmir ratlier than from 
the Kanauj territoiy. It is impossible to believe that 
they were minted at Kanauj. and they lo^k as if the}' 
were struck in the Kashniir mints. But there is no record 
that Yasovarman ever held Kashmir. 

The puzzle remains uiis dved. At one time I conjectured 
that the coins might have been ‘hstruck by an unrecorded 
Raja in either the Panjab or Kashmir during tlie sixth 
or seventh century ” (Cutul. Cohi'i I.M., vol. i, p. 2t)()); 
but, oil reconsideration, I am convinced that the}' must 
date from the eighth century, and am inclined to accept 
the old attribution to Yasovarman of Kanauj. Xo other 
Yasovarman in that pn-iod is known. The coins are 
common (Cionni.ujham}, and must, therefore, have been 
struck in large numbers by a prince of considerable 
power, such as \asovarman of Kanauj undoubtedly was. 
If Yakpatiraja can be believed when he affirms that 
his hero marched triumphantly defeating all enemies 
between the Narmada and the Himalaya, can it be 
possible that Lalitaditya may have been for a time the 
subordinate ally of the king of Kanauj and constrained 
to strike coins in his name ? If such were the case, 
the coins in (juestion must have been struck by Lalitaditya 
in the earlier years of his reign prior to the protracted 
war with lasovarnian. But I must confess my inability 
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to frame any liypothe'/*'' to t‘x 

in a satisfactory mUMt 


as fact that no 


open.’^ It is a ctirio - . . . 

the face of them to y Period of I^ilit^itlitiJr' 

have been di.scoveref 
and his successors 
is known about hi 
i No dehuite inf 



The issues of boih h 
abundant, wdiilc ahsC 
J; -uinage. , 

filiation is on record ?^'>'d<*Tmug the 
li.,»ge of Y»ov.„» «■>■> or the mmner iu wV.ch he ettamtKj 
llower. Yahe,..,dr(at eulogiee, him as ornament of the 
r,s>- race of kint.s;^ and therefore must have considered 
m to be a KshaUiva, not a Taisya as Harsha-vardhana 
Y«as The terudnatiou of his name suggests that 

"e may have been a M-Vikhari. like Grahavarman and 
the other Eajas of thcA distinguished family whose names 
ended in -vnrrnnn , and ^oth Guiiniiigham and Shankar 
Panduraiio- Paiidit have hazarded the conjecture that the 
Araukharis may have been connected with the Mauryas. 
The chief suiport of this conjecture is Hiuen Tsang’s 
statement thaS Pnriiavarman, Raja of Alagadha in his time, 
was the last J t' thr race of Atoka. The death of Pnrna- 
vaniiaii seems p haw occurred between G19 and 637 A.D.^ 

1 These mv-teii^ 'iis coins are describetl and figured in my Calal. of 
Coin-< ]ii fhe I M O'ol. i, pp- 9b note, 2tj.>, 268; by Rapson, in Indian 


C(jin-‘, sec. 112, p'd w, g 


and by Cunningham in Coin-i of ilnl. India, 


, 44 pi iii 11 • lii^por/--, vol. ii, 159 ; lii, ISS. The only 

^ ’ f ’ -niioh the ex.act moc^nanco has been recorded is that inserted 

siiecimen 01 wnicn f i. - » i i i t ' 

■ ' the oreat Manikyala xfftpa, but I do not think the i asovarman coins 
”ver occur in the Kanauj country, or, indeed, anyiv^ ere to the south 
of the Pan jab. I never saw them in the United Provinces. 

- Gaddr iviAu, Introil., p. xxxix. 

3 Xhesi.' limiting- dates are determined by the known facts that Sasiiiika 
- S aliV'S in 619> that, acconling to Hiuen Tsang, he died miserably 
when heard of Purnavarman's restoration of the Bodhi-tree {Bia/, 
" l-i/. niid that the pilgrim visited Bodh Cava about 637. The 

n'irra*v'e imiihes that Sa&inka predeceased Puriiavarmaii, who did not 
die *i#t>i Hai-sha was in a jiosition to offer Jayasena the revenues of 
eio-hU'*' ''lases in Orissa (Beal, Life cf Hiuen Teiaiig, ji. 1.53). Harsha 
was 11 " ’’ ” position before 612 .v.D. at the earliest, and probably 

not . 
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-a- Jain work, the Prahhaix:la-c]u(rita, describes 

1 asovainia^ii as being descended fropi Chandragupta and 
a bright ornament to his race. J'his statement seems 
^ to mean that the writer believed Yasovarman to be of 
Mauiya descent. The king.s of the imperial Gupta line, 
whiteJ] . iiij^-luded two Chandraguptas, did not take names 
ending in -varman. But the conjectures above noted 
are far front ^ being proved, and at present the person of 
Yasovarman st^mds in isolation, without either ancestor^ 
or descendants.^ It is clear that when lie was “ entirelj' 
uprooted ” b}’ Lalitadityd, his family cannot have inicril^l 
the crown, and his immediate succes.sor as Raja of Kanam, 
who apparently was Yiijrayudha, must have belonged ‘‘M) 
a different stock. ' 

The actual existence of ^ ajrayud.ha as king of Kanauj 
and Panchala is known solely from ,a passing allusion 
made by Rajasekhara, the dramixtist w-ho lived at the 
Parihilr court of Kanauj in the eleventh, century. But 

occupied in 


we 


know that the tlirone of Kanauj wi^l, 


783 a.d. I 33 ' Indravudha, wlm was dethroned about 


800 A.D. by Dharmapala, king of Gauda, 


bj’ Chakraj'udlia, wlio retained power until his kingdom 
was annexed by Nagabhata Parihar about .jilO A.D.- The 


and replaced 


* The Jain liook^ relate woiideiful htorie^ about Ain, a, kiii”' ot Kanauj 
and Gwalior, nho i- ile'cnhed a^ the .^on of Va-iova^nuin ((laiiilaralio. 
Inti'od., pp. ex.xxvn, cxlv, cli. 

- The authority for tlie date 7.s‘t i-' tiie .lain The Kri^htra- 

kuta and Parihar in^eriiitions are the ]irincipal ^o^lI■ces of information 
concerning the annexation of Kanauj hy tlio Parihai-' (Gurjara- 
Pratiharax) of Bliilnird. I liar e dixciwsed the .suhject full_v in ii separate 
essay on the (iurjaras, and given the results hriett}' in E. of In'Vm, 

2nd ed. . pp. .S49, Kajasekhara writes: “To the capital ig Vaji'a- 

yiidha, the King ot Pahclifda, to Kanauj” (KnrfjHixt-inniijuri ^ iii, 5 -, 
ed. Konow & Laiiinan, p. 2(il)). 

Panchala. or the land of the Pahchalas, according to the MahrifUiarata, 
as summarized by Cuiiiiingliam (Cotux 0/ Aiicitiit India, p. 79; Aepo,-/^. 
xi, 11), was divided, alter the great war, into two kingdoms, nVjnely, 
Northern Panchala, with its capital at Ahichchhatra, and l^itheru 
Panchala, with its capital at Kampilya. The Chinese ■ ” o not 

mention Pahchrda as the name ot a kingdom • • . tlie 
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form of the names indicates that Vajrayudha, Indrayudha, 
and Chakia 3 mdha, all belonged to one familj-, and it is 
impossible to find a vacant place for Vajraj'udha anj’where 
except between Yasovarman and Iiidrajmdha. I feel con- 
tideiit that he reallj' tilled that vacancj". 

Kalhana (Bk. iv, vv. 402-059) gives an account of the 
adventures of Jaj'apicla-Yinav’aditya during his reign of 
31 j-ears, extending from about 772 to 803, which is 
even more marvellous than the story of the exploits of 
Lalitaditya. Parts of the tale obviouslj' are mere folklore, 
while other parts look like genuine history. The concise 
statement (v. 471) that Jaj’apida, after defeating the king 
of Kanj’akubja in battle, carried off his tlirone, the ensign 
of roj’al power, is orre of the matter-of-fact passages 
M’hich seem to deal with real events. If the alleged 
defeat of a king of Kanauj bj' Jayapida be tnre, the 
^■anquished inotTarch must have been Vajrayudha, and 
the date of his dethronement cauirot be far removed from 


time of Harshu, as well as in the Rest days of botli the Maurya and 
the Gupta empires, the ol Pahelifda must have been comprised 

in the home province-, and |iiesumatily admini.-tered by imperial 
officials. The Pahehrdas are included by Variiha Mihira amoitg the 
peoples ot the middle counti-y (Madhyade-la = Aiyavarta), and the 
country ot Pahchfda i- reckoned by him a- one of the nine great 
kingdoms (Brihat Sitiithiln, various pa— age-, especially xiv, ; /iirf. 
Anf., xxii, 180 ; Collins, op. ciV., p. 10). The list of nine kingdoms i- 
repeated b\- Alberuni in 1030 a.i>. with the remark that the iiaine- 
wei'e not then in common u-e. Varaha Mihira wrote in the -ixth century, 
hut his li-t- may, and apparently do, refer to much earlier time-. So 
tar as I know, the kingdom of Paiichrda is not noticed again under that 
name until the lieginning ot the ninth century, in the Pala copper- 
[ilates, and Rfija-eUhaia's allii-ion to it in the tenth century i- the 
latest on record, except Albcrfmi's. Xothing is known about the 
history of Kampilya (Kampil). Kaiiauj is situated m the Southern 
Paiichrila ot the Mahfibhrirata. For Aliicchatra (Ahichhatra, Aliich- 
chhatra, Adhichhatra. Ahikshetra, Ahikshatra, Adikot, 'ASi<raSpa), see 
Cunningham, vol. i (1S71), pp- ■2o.3-0.'5, pis. xliii, xliv ; Fulirer, 

AC IP. P. aiid ()ii(lh (1891), pp. 20-9; 

Pep. Archeol. S. A5 TP. P. for 1S91 -2, pp. l-o ; Ep. Ind., ii, 243 
(genealogy of earh' kings): ibid., iv, 210 (hhiikli, ‘province'); Calal. 
Coin^ III /..I/., vol. i, [ip. 97, 14.), 184, 18.5. 
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772 A.D. The attack on Kanauj must have taken place 
at the beginning of Jayapida’s reign. Of course, the 
suggested date is merely approximate. Xothing more 
concerning Vajrayudha is known or can be inferred. 

Vajrayudha's successor, Indrayudha or Indraraja, is 
known to have been reigning in 783 A.D., at which time 
Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king of Rajputana, and Dhruva. 
the Rashtrakuta king of the Deccan, were his con- 
temporaries.’^ About the beginning of the ninth century 
he was attacked and dethroned by Dharmapala, the 
powerful king of Bengal (Gauda), who placed on the 
throne in his stead Chakrayudha, perhaps his j’ounger 
brother. The installation of the new Raja was solemnized 
with great pomp, the ceremony being attended by the 
kings of the principal northern states, nine in number, 
who signified their formal assent to the proceedings. This 
solemnity raised Dharmapala for the moment to the rank 
of the premier monarch or paramount power in India 
to the north of the Narmada. The attendant kings were 
those of the Bhojas, probably from Berar, the JIatsyas 
of Eastern Rajputana, the Madras of the central Panjab, 
the Kurus, probably of the Cis-Sutlej di.stricts, the Yadus. 
presumably of Mathura, tlie Yavanas and Gandharas of 
the north-western frontier, Avanti, or the Ujjain territory, 
and the Kiras of the Kangra Yalley.- The assembly at 
Kanauj of the rulers of territoiies extending from the 
Narmada to Peshawar is clear proof not only of the wide- 
spread fear caused by the victorious arms of Dharmapala 
but also of the pre-eminence enjoyed by Kanauj among 

' Jain IlariranMi {Bonth. Gnz., 1,S90, vol. i, part ii, p. 197 u.). 

- Bhag-alpur grant of Nurfiyanaimla (Ind. An!., xv, 304; xx. 188); 
Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala {Ep. Ind., iv, 2.32). The position of 
the Bhojas in Berar has Ireen determinerl by Dr. Mark Collins (G'co;/r. 

oj thf: Buffhui cctthsfi find Edsfikuind^ffcixidtu, Leipzig, (4. Kreysing, 
1907). The approximate positions of the other nations are fairly well 
known. The history of these transactions is examined more fully in 
my essay on the Gurjaras. Here it is dealt with only so far as it 
concerns Kanauj. 
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the cities of India. From the time of Harsha s imperial 
sway Panchala had taken the rank formerly held by 
Magadha as the premier kingdom of the North, and 
Kanauj, like Pataliputra in the olden time, had won 
universal recognition as the imperial city. 

Chakrayudha, tlie nominee of Dharmapala, did not 
enjoy his elevation very long. A few, possibly ten years, 
after his installation, he was attacked by Nagabhata, the 
Giirjara king of Eajputana, dethroned, and presumably put 
to death.^ The new conqueror did not, like Dharmapala, 
retire after setting up a vassal king. He boldly annexed 
Panchala to his ancestral kingdom in the west, and 
moved the seat of government from Bhilmal in Southern 
Rajputifna to Kanauj, and by so doing, claimed and 
assumed the position of Lord Paramount of Northern 
India. The date of tliis momentous change in the political 
system of the northern states may be expressed in round 
numbers as 810 a.d. 

NagabhaUx belonged to the Pratihara (Pariharf clan of 
the Gurjaras, a foreign horde which had entered Rajputana 
some two centuries or more earlier, and, (juickly becoming 
Hinduized, had been absorbed into the Hindu caste 
organization. The members of the Parihar clan, which 
still survives, and occupies a good social position in 
Upper India, were recognized as Kshatriyas or Rajputs. 
Kanatij thus passed xmder the rule of the Parihars, and 
so continued for more than two hundred years until 
January, 1010 (Sth Sha'ban, 409 A.H.), when the city was 
captured by Mahmud of Ghazni, and its numerous temples 
destroyed. The reigning Raja then fled and transferi-ed 
his coitrt to Bari on the other side of the Ganges. 

o 

During the two centuries of Parihar rule Kanauj 
attained great glory and also suttered severe disasters. For 

' The leading authority is the Sugar Till inscription from Gwalior, 
ed. and transl. in ArchtoL .S'. Animal Rtp., 1903-4, p. '277 : discussed 
hy Kielhorn in Xachr. dtr A'. Gti-^lUchafi d. zti dvttimjtn, 1905. 

J.R.A.s. 1908. 


51 
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some seYenty years, from about 840 to 908 a.d., the Pariliar 
kings Mihii’a-Bhoja and Maheudrapala governed from the 
capital a vast empire extending from the borders of Bihar 
to the Arabian Sea, the Hakra, or ‘ Lost River,’ and the 
Sutlaj. About 916 a.d., Indra III Rashtrakuta captured 
Kanauj, but did not attempt to retain his concpiest.^ This 
mishap, which occurred early in the reign of Mahipfila, 
marks the beginning of the decline of the Kanauj empire, 
and probably involved the immediate loss of the western 
provinces. Notwithstanding this diminution of his patron’s 
power, Rajasekhara the dramatist, who resided at the 
Kanauj court, does not hesitate to describe Mahipala as 
being the sovereign of Aryavarta, or Northern India. 
The latest play composed by Rajasekhara, entitled the 
Bdla-hharata or Prachanda-pandava, was performed in 
the presence of Mahipala, and presumably at Kanauj.' 
Inasmuch as Rajasekhara had been the guru or teacher 
of Mahendraprda the previous king, and Mahipala came 
to the throne about 908 A.D., it is possible that the 
poet’s career may have come to an end before the raid 
of Indra III in 916 a.d. 

The next event recorded in the history of the city of 
Kanauj is its capture by Mahmud of Qhazni in January, 
1019 A.D. Rajyapala, the ruling Raja, abandoned his 
capital without resistance, made his submission to 
Mahmud, and allowed, him to occupy in a single day 
the seven forts which defended the city. It is said 
that Kanauj then contained ten thousand temples, which 
the Sultan destroyed. The town was more or less com- 
pletely spared, but quickly sank into a state of ruin 
and decay as noted by Alberuni some twelve years later. 
The Raja, in 1019 A.D., removed his court to Bari on the 
other side of the Ganges, which in its turn was plundered 

1 Cambay plates (£/>. hrJ.^ vii, 30, 43). Indra III reigned from 
February, 915 a.d., to about 917. 

2 Konow and Lanman, Karpura-manjarl^ p. ISS. 
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by Mahmiid in the following year, 1020 A.od During the 
interval between the departure of the Sultan in 1019 and 
his return in 1020 Rajyapala was attacked and slain by 
a confederacy of Hindu princes. 

Nothing more is heard of Kanauj until about 1090 A.D., 
when a Gaharwar adventurer named Chandradeva seized 
the city and founded a new dynast}', which attained 
considerable power and splendour under Govindachandra, 
who reigned from about 1114 to 1154 a.d. No description 
of the city at this period is extant, but it is evident that 
as the capital of a vigorous dynasty Kanauj must have 
recovered much of its former prosperity. 

The end of the famous city came in 1193 A.D., wdien 
Shihab-ud-dm captured, sacked, and destroyed it. The 
site does not seem to have been wholly abandoned at 
any time, and certain mediaeval Muhammadan buildings 
attest its continuous occupation. Kanauj, as it now exists, 
is a commonplace country town of the Muhammadan 
type, in the Farrukhabad District, United Provinces 
(N. lat. 27'’ 2', E. long. 79’ 58'), with nothing save shape- 
less mounds to preserve the memory of its ancient glories.'^ 
Even these mounds have been destroyed to a large extent 
during the last thirty years by the excavations of railway 
contractors in search of ballast.® 

Notwithstanding the almost complete devastation of 
the city by Shihab-ud-din in 1193 a.d., the Hindus at 
any rate continued to recognize the existence of a Raja 
of Kanauj, who in 1195-G had sufficient authority to 
justify him in making a grant of a village in the Mirzapur 
District more than two hundred miles distant from 

• 

A1 'Utbl and Alberuni in EUiof, vol. i. The name of Rajyapala, 
erroneously read as Rfii Jaipfil in A1 ’Utbi, has been recovered from 
inscriptions (Ind. Ant., xviii, 34; Ep. Ind., ii. 235; see also Ep. Ind., 
i, 219). 

“ Cunningham, Reports, i, 279-93. 

“ Rivett-Carnac, “ Arch;eol. Notes,” Ind. Aid., vol. viii (1879), 
pp. 100-104. 
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Kanauj.^ Perhaps this Raja, whose name has not been 
preserved, retained only a titular connexion with Kanauj, 
residing at some town out of the reach of Muhammadan 
generals or officials. It is likely that the residence was near 
Jaunpur. Zafarabad, four miles to the south-east of that 
city, is said to have been the site of a palace of the later 
Rajas of Kanauj.- A few years afterwards, in 1219-20 A.D., 
the Raja of Kanauj {Gadhipurddhipa) was named Gopala, 
who was succeeded by Madana. In the year mentioned 
the Raja's hereditary counsellor founded a Buddhist 
niona.stery at Setmahet, the ancient town in Northern 
Oudh, on the boundary of the Gonda and Bahraich 
Districts.'* These two incidents prove that during the 
period immediately succeeding the Muhammadan conquest 
the titular Rajas of Kanauj exercised jurisdiction over 
a territory of considerable dimensions extending more 
than two hundred miles towards the south-east, and 
more than a hundred miles towards the north-east. It is, 
of course, possible that the Rajas may have been obliged 

1 Pillar inscription at Belkhara, t%velve miles S.E. of Chanargarh 
(Chunar), roughly edited and translated by Cunningham, Ri-porto. xi, 
1'2S, pi. xxxviii.^ Lines 3 and 4 read . . . srhmtknuyakubjnrijaya 

l-dS mi'-iikhn .\Hflt II hfuinnie. This record doe.s nob seem 
to have been properly edited by anyborlv. 

•■i Cunningham, Pe;;ort«,xi, 104; ^y\hrev,Sharqi Archit. of Jaimpur, 

■* Set-Mahet in.scription, edited by Kielhorn [hid. Ant.] xvii, 61). The 
record is dated simply in Rfohrnt 1-276, and Gopfda is described as 
(ladhipuradhipa. Set-ilahet (Sahet-Mahet), I may note, certainly is 
not Srava.sti, as Professor Kielhorn .supposed it to be when writing 
twenty years ago. ily opinion is nob altered by the recent discovery ol 
a well-preserved copper-iilate inscription “ in the foundations of a cell of 
the large mona.stery which occupies the south-western portion of the 
Sahet mound,'’ recording the donation ot six villages bv Goiialachandra, 
Raja of Kanauj, “to the community of Buddhist friars residing in the 
Great Convent of Holy .Jetavana ’’ (Piomi-r Alail, loth ilay, 1908). The 
date is given a.s 1 136 S. , which ma 3 ’ be a mi.sprint for 1236 or 1286 S. The 
writer of the article assumes that this find is “ conclusive proof ” of the 
identity of Sahet-Mahet with Sravasti. but I need hardlv sav that such 
a plate may have come from elsewhere. Its presence probably indicates 
official connexion between the Sahet-Mahet monastery and the Jetavana, 
but nothing more. 
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to pay tribute and render some service to a representative 
of the Sultan of Delhi. The second in.scription referred 
to is also interesting as a proof of the late survival of 
Buddhism in Northern Oudh. There is nothing in the 
inscriptions to indicate the race or family of the two 
chiefs whose names happen to have escaped oblivion, but 
they inaj- be presumed to ha\e been relatives of Raja 
Jaichand f Jayachchandra), who was killed in 1193. 

The leading events in the story of the city of Kanauj, 
so far as they are on record, may be exhibited in 
chronological order as follows : — 


Eixiif. 

Foundation 

Mentioned by Patanjali . . 


Approximate Date. 
... Xot known. 
IoOb.c.* 


Visit of Fa-hien 

Captured Ijy Sa^anka 

Occupied by Har^ha ... ... . . 

Became capital of Har.sha's empire 

Death of Harsha 

Defeat of Har^ha s usurping minister 
Vi>it of I-tsing ... 

Accession of Yasovarman 
Vakpaliraja and Bhuvabhuti poet.s at court . . . 
Destruction of Yasovarman ; Vujrayudha acc. 
Indray udha ace. ... 

Chakruyudha ace. : meeting of kings... 
Captured by Xiigabhata ; became capital of 
(lurjara empire 

Greatest .splendour in time of Mihira- 
Bhoja, etc. 

Captured by India III, Rashn-akuta ... 
Captured by Maliinud of Ghazni 
Capital removed to Bari 
Occupied by Chandradeva Gaharwar . . 
Renewed prosperity in reign of tlovinda- 
chandra ... 

Destroyed by Shihab-ud-din ... 

Unnamed Rajii of Kanauj 

Gopala, Raja of Kanauj 

Madana, Rajii of Kanauj m 


403-5* 

605 ' 

606* 

61-2* 

64S* 

650’' 

673-87* 

728 

743 

745 

772 

800 


810 

840-910* 

916* 

1019* 

1019* 

1090 

1114-54* 

1 193* 
1195-6* 
1200 

1219-20* 


Dates marked * are practically certain. 
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XX. 

ON THE NEWLY DISCOVERED SAMARITAN BOOK OF 

JOSHUA. 


By M. UASTEK. 


PECULIAR fate seems to be hanging over the 
Samaritan literature. Although it is very old, and 
parts of it go back to centuries before the Christian era, 
yet one may say that it remained unknown to our very 
days. It was a continued discovery, one book after the 
other turning up haphazard, the first discovery dating 
only from the end of the sixteenth century. Since 
Scaliger came in contact with the Samaritan community 
in Cairo, the knowledge of Samaritau.s and Samaritan 
literature began to penetrate into Europe. 

In 1(516, for the first time, the Pentateuch accordins' to 
the Samaritan recension became the property of Pietro 
della Valle, who obtained a copy in Damascus, and then 
tl\rough the ettbits of Englishmen, like Huntington and 
IMarshall, a little more became known of the Samaritans. 
The chief interest centred njund that Pentateuch, and was 
almost limited to it. In the course of time a few frag- 
mentary books of prayer and a few calendars were obtained 
from the Samaritans. Of their other books very little 
was known ; few asked after them, and less cared for them. 
Only from the middle of the last century some of their 
Arabic and other secular writings came into European hands. 
Another danger threatened the remnants of the older 
Samaritan literature. Once the intere.st in the Samaritans 
was roused, the number of visitors grew, and as every 
visitor -was anxious to retain a memento of his \isit, 
many of the ancient books of the Samaritans have been 
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carried away, and may lie unrecognized in private 
libraries, scattered through the whole of Europe and 
America ; some ha\'e even been torn into single leaves, 
which of necessity have al.so di.sappeared in a similar 
manner. Either for this reason, or because the Samaritans 
themselves attach no great signiticance to their secular 
literature, it so happens that, perhap.s with the stray 
exception of a prayer-book, no old manuscript has been 
preserved by them outside the Pentateuch. I took special 
pains on mj’ last visit to Nablus in May. 1907, to examine 
every manuscript in their posses.sion. And I make bold to 
state that save one or two less important books, all the rest 
were comparative!}' modern copies from originals lost long 
ago. It will be .seen later on that the Samaritans, whom 
we may consider as a fo.ssilized remnant of the ancient 
Jewish sect, copied their old manuscripts with tlie utmost 
fidelity and care, and the test M-hich I ha\'e made by 
obtaining two independent copies by ttvo different hands of 
one and the same old prayer-book and of other documents 
has satisfied me on that point completely. The variations 
between one copy and the other were <juite insignificant. It 
seems that they have concentrated all their best energies 
in copying the old MSS. For the rest their education does 
not rise above the level of the surrounding Mohamedan 
population. Not only have they forgotten Hebrew, but 
their own dialect (Aramaic) had become an extinct language 
as far back as the eighth or ninth century. And even 
their prayers are translated into Arabic and written siile 
by side with the original in their most ancient collections 
of the Liturgy. 

It is necessary to dwell upon these points before I attempt 
to describe the finding of the Book of Joshua, and before 
I give the reasons which have prompted me to recognize, 
in the two independent copies obtained from the Samaritans, 
the very Hebrew original of which, though known b}' 
a vague reference still, every scholar from the time of 
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Scalijier to this day M'as convinced that it had never existed. 
So deep-rooted was this conviction that even after having 
the hook in iny hands 1 did not believe that it was the old 
book, or that it was that HebreM' text. I thought it M’as 
either a transcript of the Arabic text into Samaritan 
cliaracters or perchance a translation. It was only after 
I had read a fetv chapters and had compared it M'ith the 
Arabic versions that I became aware that it could not be 
but the HebreM’ original. Nothing, either in the waj' 
I obtained it or in the manner it was ottered me, led me up 
to that belief. It came to me by chance, and those from 
tvhom I obtained it treated it with the utmost indifference. 
I claim no merit for tlie tinding. It was a mere cliance, 
and I shall not be surprised to learn that similar copies 
have come unrecognized into the liands of other visitors 
to the Samaritans. Nay, what is much more curious is, 
that since writing my letter to the Time.a (Tuesday, 9th of 
June) 3Ir. P. Goodman drew my attention to the fact that 
a similar copy had come into the hands of Mr. Luncz, 
and, as far back as 1902, he had printed a bare 
transcript of it in the Jcrti-^nlein periodical. It shared, 
evidently, the fate of the Samaritan original, it has 
remained unknown and unrecognized, and but for my 
own independent discovery it M ould perhaps Iiave remained 
buried in that periodical. By the M'ay, I may remark 
that that manuscript is someM'hat incomplete. Important 
portions are left out. It is therefore not for the tinding that 
I claim any merit. With deep thankfulness and humility 
I M'ish to recognize the grace of Him M‘ho guides man’s 
steps, that He had enabled me after these manuscripts 
had got into my hands in 1907 to recognize their true 
character, and to contribute, as I trust, a small fi'action 
toM’ards the elucidation and interpretation of His Word. 

I will noM' briefly sum up the process of the investigation 
M'hich I folloM'ed, in order to establish the genuineness 
and anti([uity of the text so curiously placed in my 
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hands. A modern copy, for that is what I pos.ses.s, is 
apt to rouse su.spieion as to its genuineness, especially 
as I have not seen among the Samaritans any old copy, 
even when my attention has not been drawn to it in 
any way or mannei’. Was this text a copy of an older 
original, and was that original a copy of other older 
originals, going thus back to the pre-Christian era, or 
was this copy a modern compilation i Such was my first 
question. The second question was, a.ssuming it not to 
be a modern compilation, was it peihaps a translation, 
and if so, from which language, and at what time ? 

I will endeavour to answer these questions in the 
same order in which I have put them. Before doing so 
I must refer to what I stated at the beginning, that 
most of the manuscripts found among the Samaritans 
are only recent copies of older books. The fii’st secular 
treatise brought to Europe and published was the 
“ Tolidah,” brought by Dr. Xeubauer, and published by 
him in 1873 from a copy made in 18.59 by the same 
Samaritan, Jacob ben Aaron, who is now the High Priest, 
and from whom I obtained one of my copies of the 
Book of Joshua. Now that manuscript proves to be 
a faithful copy of a book composed in the twelfth 
century (1149), of which only another modern copy existed 
in Samaria, and yet no one doubted its authenticity, in 
spite of the absence of any old copy. A second copy 
of the same book made recently for me by another 
Samaritan, the verger of the Synagogue, from whom 
I obtained also a second copy of the Book of Joshua, 
agrees absolutely with the copy obtained by Dr. Neubauei'. 
I mention this as a proof for the statement advanced 
above of the faithfulness and accui'acy with which the 
Samaritans copy their ancient manu.scripts, and which take 
then the place of the old originals which are lost or 
destroyed. I have made this a test case, for Abul-Fath, 
in the fourteenth century, refers to this book and quotes 
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it. and the quotation agrees also entirely with this 
modern copy. Then comparing this chronicle with the 
one published by Adler and Seligsohn and with the manu- 
script Chi'onicle of the High Priest, in M'hich the Book of 
Joshua forms the initial part, we are struck by the close 
resemblance between all these chronicles. This is a further 
reason why every reliance might safely he placed in their 
copies. The antiquity of the Book of Joshua could there- 
fore not be assailed on the ground that it was preserved 
only in a modern copy. The book could for all that 
be very old. Still, the question whether it was a modern 
compilation could not be answered from the mere palmo- 
graphical point of view, for it might just as easily be 
a modern compilation as it could be a copy of an old 
original. Is there, then, anyone among the Samaritans 
who would compile such a book, and if so, which were 
the sources a\ailable 1 Wherefrom could he borrow the 
elements that make up this remarkable book 1 And is 
there anyone among the Samaritans capable of such 
a compilation in modern times ? A further question 
would have to be asked, which to my mind would be 
the most important. What aims would be satisfied, what 
purpose 'would be ser\ ed by such a modern compilation, 
which would be a very difficult scholarly piece of work, 
an accomplishment of tlie first order f* 

I prefer answering this last question first. A compilation 
of this kind could only be undertaken, as already hinted, 
by a scholar who not only would have access to the 
Hebrew Bible, Rabbinical literature, Josephus, etc., but 
would be abreast of the latest researches of Biblical criticism. 
Could such a work be done without any reward being 
expected ? And if anj" attempt had been made to produce 
in modern times such a book and claim for it so high 
an antiquity, the most elementary precautions would have 
been taken to prepare it in the approved style on old 
parchment, to have it water-stained and weather-beaten. 
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to draw attention to it as an extremely ancient and 
important book v.'liich had recenth' been disco\'ered, and 
to ask for it .sucli a fabulous price as the Samaritans 
kno\v how to ask when they offer some of their old Bibles 
for sale, or 'when they offered me an old nu'stieal 
document on parchment and obtained it. They were then 
fully aM’are of the importance of this last - mentioned 
document, and for a '■ Ketubah, ' or marriage contract,” 
on parchment, M'hich I obtained from them, I paid many 
times the amount over that which I paid for a copy of 
the Book of Joshua. And as for the dogmatic interests 
which were to be served, they had lost their point some 
1,800 years ago. Who, in modern times, u-ould pay any 
attention to a modern copy of a Book of Jo.shua by 
means of which tlie Samaritans might claim to be the 
true Israelites ? The}', moreover, have never advanced 
their claim on any other basis than on that of the Pentateuch 
alone, which -was the only book considered as sacred and 
authoritative to both Jews and Samaritans alike. There 
was, therefore, no reason to doubt the authenticit}’ and 
genuineness of the Ix>ok on the .score of being a modern copy. 

I will now go (jne step further and .saj- that, if for any 
unknown reason, they still might liave decided or desired 
to make this compilation, tliere is not a vSamaritan living, 
nor has there been anj'one living for manv a century, who 
was sufficiently conversant witli the Hebrew Bible outside 
the Pentateuch to undertake such a gigantic task. The 
knowledge of Hebrew, except among the few who have 
still some closer ac(juainttxnce with the Pentateuch, was 
primitive and elementary, and I include among them the 
High Prie.st and his nephew Ishak ben Amram, with 
whom I am in correspondence, and M-hose Hebrew letters 
are a sufficient answer to any supposition of extensive 
knowledge of Hebrew. Nor is there, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, anyone else in the Samaritan 
community capable of writing a single Hebrew line. 
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From all the to ideiice available it is clear that the vrork 
cannot be a modern compilation. Is it, then, perhaps, 
an old translation, and not the ancient original book ? 

I will now briedy sum up the contents of this work, 
for it bears on this last -mentioned problem. I have 
subdivided the text into twenty-four chapters, arranged 
more or less in accordance with the divi.sion of the Bible. 

Chapter 1. Moses dies in the year 2794 from Creation, 
in the first of the twelfth month. (^Let me at once point 
out that no other era is mentioned here except that of 
the Creation. Any late compilation would have either 
the year of Yezdejerd or of the Hedjra.) Joshua is 
appointed leader. He orders the coxinting of the people 
(which is missing in our Bible), and he a.sks the two and 
a half tribes to go with him. 

Chapter 2. The spies go to Jericho. They return and 
bring report to Jo.shua and to Eleazar, the High Priest. 

Chapter J. The Ark goes in front of the army. The 
priests sing a hymn. The cloud is lifted. (All this is 
missing in our Bible, and is in strict accordance with 
the narrative in the Pentateuch.) The crossing of the 
Jordan. 

Chapter 4. Stones are taken out of the Jordan. The 
erection of the twelve stones in the Jordan. The going 
up from the Jordan into the land of Canaan. 

Chapter b. The song t>f Joshua and of the children 
of Israel. (Not in our Bible.) The erection of the twelve 
stones in Gilgal. 

Chapter G. The I'ising of the cloud was in the first 
year of the Shemittah and of the Jubilee, the counting 
of which commenced in the year 2794. (Mi.ssing in our 
Bible.) Manna ceases, and the messenger of the Lord 
appears to Joshua. 

Chapter 7. CoiifjUest of Jericho. 

Chapters. First attempt against Ai ; failure. Complaint 
of Joshua. The discovery of the guilty one who had 
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taktn a golden idol from the Temple in Jericho, who is 
discovered b}' the .stones on the breastplate of the High 
Priest oettins dim when his name was mentioned. 
Punishment. (The incidents of the golden idol and the 
oracle are missing in our Bible.) 

Chapter 9. Conque.st of Ai. The establishment of the 
altar on Mount Gerizim. Eleazar writes the law on the 
twelve stones of the altar. Blessing and curse uttered b}' 
the prie.sts. Burial of the Ixaies of Joseph in Elon More. 

Chapter 10. Histoiy of the Gibeonites. 

Chapter 11. War of the live kings against the 
Gibeonites. Joshua to their re.scue. Five kings are 
killed and their cities conquered. The second Pas.sover 
kept in the second year. (No mention of sun and moon 
standing still.) 

Chapter 12. Josliua’s war again.st the remaining kings. 
Occupation of the whole country. Destruction of the 
Anakim. 

Chapter l-S. Temple erected on Mount Gerizim. Joshua 
judges the people. The two and a half tribes are now 
free to return. 

Chapter 14. The division of the land among the nine 
and a half tribes in the following order : Judah, Simeon, 
Benjamin, Dan, Ephraim, half Manas.seh, I.s.sachar, 
Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, and the six towns of refuge. 

Chapter 15. The two and a half tribes return. Nobach 
is appointed king. 

Chapter 10. King Shobach gathers the kings of the 
North, and they threaten Joshua with war. 

Chapter 1 / . Jo.shua receives a message on the last 
daj^ of the seven weeks before Pentecost. Pentecost kept 
on the Sunday. Jo.shua reads the letter of Shobach to 
the people. 

Chapters 18 and 19. Reply of Joshua. 

Chapter 20. Jo.shua’s me.ssage delivered to Shobach. 
Great consternation among the people. Shobach calls 
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for the wizards. His mother is a witch, and they promise 
assistance. 

Chapter 21. Josliua marclics against Shobach. Suddenly 
surrounded l)y seven iron walls. Prays to God. A dove 
conies. He lies a letter to its wings. The dove delivers 
its message to Nobach. and his people come to the 
assistance of Joshua. Phineas comes with trumpets, and 
on blowing same the seven iron walls fall down. 

Chapter 22. Joshua assembles the people before his 
death. Urges upon them to decide which God they M'ish 
to serve. They only ^vish to serve the God of their 
forefathers. Joshua dies, and is buried close to Mount 
Gerizim. 

Chapter 23. Nathaniel is appointed king. Death of 
Eleazar. Phineas High Priest. Phineas establishes the 
calendar. 

Chapter 24. Abisha, .son of Phineas, writes the scroll 
of the Law in the thirteenth year since the entry of the 
children of Israel to Palestine, which is kept to this very 
day in the S^uiagogue of the Samaritans. 

Of these twenty-four chapters, more than half agree 
verbatim with the Hebrew text of our Bible ; of course 
■with many omissions, and with verj’ large additions. 
Eliminating these additions, the rest agrees even in strange 
expressions and in rare forms entirely with what we call 
the Massoretic text. Can this book, then, be a translation, 
and if so, from what language ? Was this book really 
unknown to the Samaritans i E’er whose benefit should 
a translation have been made ( That it cannot be 
a modern compilation I think has already been proved. 
There is no man who could do it, and no object to be 
gained for ha^■ing done it. The strange idea that the 
book might have been a translation — for I must call 
it strange since we mjw have it in our hands, agreeing 
so closely with the Massoretic — rests on the fact that for 
centuries no other text was known but what purported 
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to be an Arabic romance of Jo'^liua, compiled or written 
by Samai'itans, and found in at lea.st two Chronicles, one 
of the fourteenth century of Abul-Fath and another 
probably of the twelftli or tliirteenth century, by an 
anonymous author. The latter is found in the manuscript 
that came to Scali»er from Cairo, and which up to 1847 
remained in manuscript, and was the only source known 
to Europe of a Book of Joshua among the Samaritans. 
This author, who, as Juyuboll, the editor, has shown, 
must have lived about the thirteenth centuiy, says di.s- 
tinctly in his introduction that among the sources for his 
work he had utilized a Hehivir Hlxiary of Joshua. And 
a letter which came from the Samaritans in 1598 mentions 
also expressly that they have the Book of Joshua, so 
therefore the existence of a Book of Joshua in the hands 
of the Samaritans as early as the thirteenth century 
cannot be gainsaid. The efforts made by Scaliger and 
Huntington to obtain tlnit Hebrew copy having failed, to 
iny knowledge no other attempt has been made during all 
these centuries. For the last 200 years no one seems 
to have asked or en(iuired among the Samaritans whether 
they had or Avhat had become of such a book. 
European scholarship had sati.stied itself that it did not 
exist, and therefore no one asked for it. Who knows 
whether others, having gone to Samaria, and having asked 
for it as eagerly as they asked for copies of the 
Pentateuch, might have perhaps preseived to us a still 
older copy than those in my po.ssession. The fact is 
that no one believed in its existence, and when I got it, as 
I said before, I was under the same impression as everyone 
else. Abul-Fath .says also that he has used a Book of 
Joshua. But it is difficult to say definitely whether he 
means a Hebrew or an Arabic. A slight transposition 
of the two letters 3 and 3 is sufficient to change 
‘Hebrew,’ ''IDS?, into ‘Arabic,’ '3*11^, or ‘Arabic’ into 
‘ Hebrerv.’ 
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Tliese Arabic chronicles show uniihstakably that a 
Hebrew text of Joshua existed in their time. And even 
without their statement it is self-e^•ident that sucli must 
have been the case. They must have had access to some 
kind of a Book of Joshua, invested with some authority for 
them so as to start their history with that book. Xo other 
source is kmjwii from which they could have derived the 
narrative embodied in their own work. What, then, would 
be more natural than to suppose that an identical Hebrew 
text, which for the Samaritans forms part of their secular 
literature, which has been given to me as part of that 
secular literature, should be the very source of the Arabic 
expansion and paraphrase in both chronicles i It mu.st 
be made perfectly clear that the whole history of the 
Samaritans, the references in their liturgy and in many 
other writings to which it would be impossible to allude 
in detail, all presuppose among the Samaritans the 
existence of an (jld Hebrew book containing the history 
of Joshua. The onl\' <iuestion to be answered is in what 
relation this \'ersion of the supposed ancient text stands 
to the Arabic chronicles. Are they dependent on this 
text, or is the Hebrew text a translation and thus a re- 
translation from the Arabic ? Can this text be considered 
as a direct translation from either of these works ? 
A glance suffices to convince one that this text is 
absolutely independent of the Arabic chronicles. They 
are more in the nature of a paraphrase ; Abul-Fath 
being more sober, whilst the anonymous, is much more 
expanded. He himself says that he has ‘ paraphrased ’ 
it, and he has in fact taken very great liberties with his 
original. But all the essential points, small details 
wherein the Samaritan text diffiers from the Jlassoretic, 
are found in lx)th Arabic chronicles. Sufficient evidence 
that the original from Avhich the Arabic translations have 
been made must have contained already all these additional 
elements. It is thus out of the c(Uestion to consider this 
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text as a ti'anslati(jii. But as-'iiiniuji- fur ar^^T.inent’s sake 
that it is a translation from tile Arabic. First, tor 
tvhose benefit ? Xo one understood Helji-eiv, except a veiy 
limited number, and they, in a ver}' mixed manner ; for 
at least 1,500 years there were no i-eadei's. And then, 
a.ssuniing' it M’ere a translation, would that -would - be 
translator vary Ids style ? Would not tlie whole work 
appear in a uniform character ^ And -would it then not 
agree much more closely with anj- of these chronicles tlian 
it does, for they contain a large number of details and 
greater developments of the Shobach legend than are 
found in the HebreM' text. Why should the translator 
omit them ? I can easily undeistand that a writer 
wishing to compose a romantic history of the past would 
add to the legends already found in his original : l.)ut 
M'hy should a tran.slator go out of his way to omit part 
and insert another part ? And ndiere was the necessity 
for anyone to translate tlie lx)ok back when, according 
to the testimony of ancient writers, the very Arabic 
translations and paraphrase referred to a HebreM' text, 
no doubt still in existence ? Even if another Arabic 
translation should at any time turn up. winch wmdd 
approximate more closely to the Hebrew text, even that 
would Old}- be a translation from the Hebrew which 
must have existed long fiefore the Samaritans started 
translating their -svorks into Arabic. It must also be 
added that in the whole range of their literature, of 
M'hich I possess as complete a collection as could be got 
under normal circumstances, there is lajt one single bot)k 
or treatise translated from Arabic into Hebre-w. Surely 
a book like that of Joshua would be the last singled 
out for a translation. It would mean a retranslatiou 
into the original language, and, as mentioned above, using 
the very M’ords of the Bible. But is there any reason 
whatsoever to doubt the existence of the HebreM' book 
among the Samaritans ? Ignorance of their literature is 
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110 argument. I have brought back iiiauy books of the 
Samaritans of wliicli nothing has hitherto been known. 
On the contrary, tile correspondence with Scaliger and 
the direct reference in the Arabic chronicles prove that 
as early as the twelfth or thirteenth century thej’ had 
a Hebrew book of Joshua, which in all essentials agreed 
with this Hebrew text. AVe are, therefore, fully justified 
in recognizing in these MSS. a modern copy of that book 
which they had in their possession for many centuries past. 

Having thus answered the two ipiestions in the negative, 
first whether the book is a modern compilation, and 
secondly whether it was a translation from the Arabic, 
we may ask finally whether it could not be a translation 
from the Greek. The reason for asking this question 
lies in the curious fact di.scovered by me that we find 
in Josephus (fifth book of the “Antiquities”), M'ith the 
exception of the Shobach legends, almost all the incidents 
contained in the Samaritan recension and missing in our 
Bible. More striking than all is the parallelism between 
Josephus and the Samaritan Book of Joshua. In the brief 
sketch of the division of the land of Canaan among the 
nine and a half tribes, Ixjth differ radically from the very 
expanded treatment accorded to this division of the land 
in the canonical Book of Joshua. Hid the Samaritan 
borrow from Josephus or from the Greek sources, from 
which also Josephus might have 1 x)rrowed, or do both 
go back to a more ancient Hebrew text accessible to 
both f A comparison between the Samaritan and the 
LXX shows that in contradistinction to the Pentateuch, 
the Samaritan Joshua agrees more closely with the 
^lassoretic than with the Greek. It would be short of 
a miracle to find a Hebrew book translated from the 
Greek, agreeing at the same time so closeh’ with the 
Hebrew Massoretic text. Besides, no other book is known 
in the whole range of old Hebrew or Samaritan literature 
which has been translated from the Greek. The reverse 
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has taken place. Hebrew books have been translated into 
Greek, but not >:ice riosu. 

From whichever point of view we study this newly 
recovered book, no doubt is left that it must be an old 
Hebrew text, taken over by the Samaritans, and handled 
by them in the same way as they handled the text of 
the Pentateuch, and even with ^-eater freedom. For 
they treated this text as a mere secular book, which 
had no sanctity for them, but only the value of an old 
chronicle with which to start their own history. They 
interpolated and curtailed this text so as to tit their 
dogmatic views, and also followed the tendency of the 
time, so conspicuous in all the writings from the second 
century B.c, downwards, viz., to present the past in a more 
glorified form, to omit from the nari’ative everything 
that could be turned and used as an attack against the 
purity, loftiness, and greatness of their forefathers. An 
apologetic tendency is clearly marked, and legends which 
seem to have been in circulation at least as early as the 
second century B.c. were readily taken up by the Jewish 
Jlidrash and by the Samaritan adaptors of the Book of 
Joshua. In the course of time various influences, flr.st 
Samaritan, then Arabic, have no doubt moulded and 
changed the language of the Samaritans, and however 
faithful a copyist may be he will unconsciously introduce 
such popular forms and idioms with which he is familiar 
in the text which he copies. Our text of Joshua has 
escaped this influence as little as their own Samaritan 
Targum, or even the Pentateuch itself, which is not free 
from those blemishes. But these are (questions which do 
not touch the history of the origin and anti(iuity of the 
Hebrew Book of Joshua, and its relation to our IMassoretic 
book of the Bible. 

With the philological aspects of the book, the parallels, 
and sources, I have dealt elsewhere (^Zeit.'ichrift der Deut>*ch- 
Movyenlawlischen Gesellschcifty Here I have limited 
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myself to the e'^tabli.shmeiit of its o-euuiiiene.ss and 
aiitiquit}'. It will now be the duty and the object of 
Biblical students to follow the investigations up, and to 
estimate at its pioper value this newly recovered ancient 
text. It is sure to have an influence on the history of 
the Canon, on the origin of the Apociyphal literature, on 
the sources of Josephus, and on many points of Biblical 
philology and antiquity, for it carries us back to the first 
centuries of the pre-Christian era. 



\ 


1 



M I SCELLA XEOrS CO:\rA[UXrCATIOXS. 


The Last Edict of Asoka. 

There is no doubt tliat, in nian 3 ’ cases, final renderings 
of the Brahmi and KharOshthi inscriptions, including even 
the records of Asoka, have not been attained \'et, and 
will be reached onh’ b\' the combined ettbrts of different 
scholars, whether working in actual collaboration or 
putting forward individual treatments for criticism^ We 
are alwaj’s glad to see the arrival of new workers in 
an\’ division of the epigraphic field, and to welcome in 
particular anything tending to elucidate the meaning of 
the difficult recc.irds indicated above. And so we naturallj’’ 
receive with appreciative interest a joint article in this 
line b}’ Mr. V. A, Smith and Mi-. F. W. Thomas which has 
appeared, ttnder the general heading “ Asoka Notes,’’ in 
the number of the Anfitjuari/ for Januaiy, 1908, 

page 11) ff, received here at the end of April. 

The Note in ipiestion is titled “ No. 9 ; the Third Kock 
Edict,’’ and consists of three parts. The first part of it, 
which includes the text of the edict, appears over the 
name of Mr. Smith. The second part stands o\er the 
name of Mr. Thomas ; it includes an incidental treatment, 
which we shall examine below, of another record of Asoka. 
The third part, which present.s a new translation of the 
edict in the form of a free version, is endorsed by the 
initials of both scholars. 

^ What we need just now for the A-^oka record.^: is an indtx nrhorum 
which shall include the revised readings and additional materials 
obtained since tlie time when M. Senurt*s index was made. It should 
present the Sanskrit equivalents, so as to expedite utilization of it. 
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We do not propose to criticize this new translation 
in detail. But a few coinnient.s may be made. And it 
mn.st be remarked that there is one point, certainly, 
in which the new version cannot be regarded as an 
improvement on the translation which was oiven to us 
by Professor Biihler : namely, in substituting' in the 
thirteenth year of my reign ” for “• bj' me twelve-years- 
anointed ” as the rendering of dbddu.-<a-vdx-Cih]i i^iteiLa 
mayd. In the first place, the innovation, started bj’ 
Mr. Smith in his Afmht (1901), misses altogether the 
characteristic force of the manner in M'hich Asoka was 
accustomed to date his formal proclamations. In the 
second place, there is a tendenc}' to confusion in connection 
with it. The Ceylonese tradition tells us (see this Journal, 
1906. 985, note) that Asoka .slew all his brothers or all 
save one, and ruled for four years without anointment, 
and was then anointed to the .sole sovereignty 218 vears 
after the death of Buddha. From that we gather that 
Asoka did not succeed to the throne peaceably, in the 
natural order of things, but seized it again.st opposition, 
even if he did not actually usurp it. And the inference 
is endorsed by the Indian tradition as presented in the 
story given in the Divyavadana (ed. Cowell and Neil, 
37 2 f.) : when Bindusara was at the point of death, :xt 
Pataliputra, his eldest son fsusima was absent, c|uelling 
an insurrection at Taxila : the mini.sters brought Asoka 
into the presence of Bindusara, and said : — “ Install this 
one in the sovereignty for the time being : when Susima 
return.s, wc ttill install h'nu: the king was enraged 
by the piopo.sal , but As(_>ka said : — If the sovereignty 
belongs justly to me, let the gods crown me ! ; ” where- 
upon, the gods crowned him (by some means which the 
story does not disclose) ; and, when Bindusara saw that, 
the hot blood rushed out from his mouth, and he died : 
when Susima heard what had happened, he at once 
returned from Taxila; but Asoka, taking his stand at 
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one of the gates of Pataliputra, contrived a device b}" 
whicli Snsiina was slain as soon as he arrived there, and 
thus secured himself in the succession. The method in 
which such of the formal proclamations of Asoka as 
contain dates at all are dated by stating in each case the 
number of years elapsed since his anointment, shows that 
it was only when his anointment was performed that 
Asoka felt himself to be reallj' the ruler of Northern 
India : and the anointment is evidently the right point 
to select as the commencement of his reign. It maj' be 
admitted that that is recognized, in a way, by the present 
rendering of the expression in the third rock-edict, though 
it is not a reproduction of the original tenn. On the 
other hand, liowever, we have, for e.xample, the following 
anomaly. The thirteenth rock-edict tells us that Asoka 
concpiered the Kalihga countries wlien he was ■■ eight 
years anointed.’’ For this, Mr. Smith has in his AkoI'h, 
p. 121), substituted in the ninth year of his reign,” on 
the same lines as in the present case. But in his Earhi 
Hi^iory of Iiid'ni, 2nd edition (1908), p. 145, he has 
placed this event " in the thirteenth year of his reign, or 
the ninth, as reckoned from the coronation ; ” introducing 
a contradiction which is decidedly apt to be misleading. 
The best course, even in making a “ free version,” is to 
render original expressions by terms whicli do not depart 
from the meanings of them. And a similar comment 
applies to tlie rendering of the term Devdnu ilq/rlyo by 
'■ His Maje.sty ; ” the word dera itself, as applied to a king, 
is customarily and suitably rendered in that manner ; and 
(see page 484 f. above) the term Devanaiiipiya, priya, 
= Devanaihprij-a, ‘ dear to tlie gods,’ was an appellation 
of the nature of another personal name of Asoka, and is 
best used without translation. 

In this new translation of the third rock-edict, the 
moat conspicuous change is in the final clause : — Parisa 
pi yute afiapayisati gananayam hetuto cha vyariijanato 
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cha. Here, H. Seiiart translated ; — " Au clerge ensuite 
d'iiistruire les tideles eii detail dans le fond et dans les 
termes ” <h' Pi ijtiijasi ^ 1. 92). Professor Biihler 

translated : — Moreover, the teacher'< and osceticv of all 
schools will inculcate trhnt betittin<j at divine service, 
both according to the letter and according to the spirit ’ 
{Epi. Ind., 2. 467). The new translation, which is put 
forward as “ an entirelv novel rendering, which makes 
the sentence refer to the audit of monastic expenses,’ 
says : — “ Let the Fraternities also appoint officials for 
the reckoning, -with regard to lx)th the objects and the 
accounts.” It is not easy t<j pass an opinion otf-hand 
on the relative merits of three .so divergent renderings. 
Perhaps, howe\'er, the following remarks may be sub- 
mitted, on the assumption that the proposed new rendering 
is correct in its leading idea. The preceding clause 
certainly seems to inculcate economy and a simple life.” 
But there is no allusion in any part of the edict (except 
where it is supposed to exist in this tinal clause) to any 
fraternity, or even to monks ; whereas there is a mention 
of certain officials. The word for ‘ fraternity ' would be 
sdiiifjlta rather than paeixliad, which usually means ‘ an 
assembly, meeting, council, etc.,' and is bmnd in the terms 
(iindtya.-pai'ishad and inaiiti’i-pa lonhad, ‘an assembly of 
ministers or councillors. The noun and the verb appear 
to be in the singular, not the plural ; and the verb is 
a future, not an imperative. Instead of the yute of the 
Girnar text, the Kalsi and Dhauli texts have distinctly 
yiitcinl : the same word, actually written yuta.ni according 
to the Kharoshthi spelling, is given by the Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra texts : and in Pali, at any I'ate, yute is 
another form of the accusative plural neuter yutdui, in 
addition to being the accusative plural masculine. It 
thus seems possible, on the said assumption, that the text 
points to something in the shape of a Board of Control, 
and that the meaning may be “ Dloreover, the Board 
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will issue coimiiands as to what items are proper in the 
counting (the framing; ot' estimates), both on account of 
any cause and by way of ((/cnerol') suggestion 

or indication ; ’ that is, by special order in any particular 
case, and by standing orders. 

However, that may be as it may be ; what we are more 
concerned with here is the point that the proposed ne\Y 
rendering involves assigning a (juite new meaning to the 
word ryaiiijiUKdo, and that the justitication of that 
meaning lias led on to Mr. Thomas’ separate part of 
the joint note. He has there dealt with that record 
which we may conveniently name “ the Last Edict of 
Asoka,” ^ and which we have, in various recensions, at 
Sahasram, Rupnath. and Bairat in Xorthern India, and 
at Brahmagiri. Siddapura. and Jatihga-Ramesvara in 
Mysore.- And he has done so because we have the same 
word there, in the Rupnath text, in the instrumental 
singular. The points in his argument are as follows. 

The Last Edict of Asr>ka mentions a — according 

to Professor Buhler, ‘a sermon according to M. Senart, 
‘ un cnseignemont ; ’ according to Mr. Thomas, ‘ a proclama- 
tion or precept, — which it describes as kiifr, ‘made’ 
(according to the Rfipnath text), or .sdi'itc. sCivdjitti', 
‘ caused to be heard, or piDclaimed ’ ^According to other 

' The additional ni.ttter in the My-ore text*-, introduced by the words 
se iXn'itvf iUpiy‘ <lk'i {Brahmagiri, line vS-9i, may be regarded, not 

us a sepai-ate edict, but a'^ a Mippleiuent to the northern ver'^ioii : 
compare the frequent rejietition ot the word*- Uiraua/hpiyt Piyarki'^i hljd 
ht'raik (Via in the •seventh pillar-edict. 

“ We can, however, mo-^tly quote only the Sahasram, Rupnath, 
Brahmagiri, and Siddapura text-s. The Bairat text is much damaged. 
And the Jatiuga-Kamesvara text is very fragmentary, 

Mr Smith, in a footnote to the joint article (loc. cit., p. 23, note 6), 
has advised future editors of the My-ore texts to take note of “ the very 
clear facsimiles*’ publi-hed l>y Mr. Rice in the Epitjraphia Carnafica, 
vol. 11, Chitaldroog (“ Bangalore*’ is a Tni«;take). texts pp. 162. 164, 167. 
Practised epigraphist'*, however, will prefer to rely on the less clear but 
entirely mechanical reproductions given with Professor Biihler’s article 
in the Ppigraphia Indica, 3. 138 ff. 
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texts), by someone who is not alluded to in the tirst 
mention of it. The po.ssibility is noted by Mr. Thomas, 
that savanu may have the weakened sense of ^ridi, ■ an 
authoritative .sayinj;,’ ;tnd that we mit;ht suppose that 
Asoka was citing .some word of Buddha or even a proverb. 
And on a previous occasion (this Journal. 1908. 833) he 
has treated it as a quoted ftavano which may be partly 
metrical. Now, however, guided by the word iMfe, “■ which 
seems to implj- rather a newly composed, than an ancient, 
precept,” he has arrived at the conclusion that the author 
of the precept was Asoka himself. Tliis is his hrst point. 

may ask, however : — If that was intended to be 
the meaning, why does not the text, which i-epresents 
throughout a speech by Asoka, include the word 7ne or 
mayo, ‘ by me,’ as in : — etaye me athaye dhariima-savaniini 
savapitani (pillar-edict 7, circular part, line 1 ), and in ; — 
etam = eva me .... dharinna-[s]a[van]e kate (ibid., line 
2) ? The me or mayCi. could have been introduced just 
as easily and naturally here as there : and the absence of 
it is at least strongly suggestive that this particular sermon 
or precept was not composed, preached, or proclaimed b}' 
Asoka. 

Mr. Thomas next step is as follows. Farther on in 
the edict, this sermon or precept is referred to as having 
been nCivite, (‘dvajtife, or hife by a per.son who is there 
described as rivuJha, rynthu, or ryidha. Mr. Tliomas 
has remarked, on this last word, that “ probably all scholars 
agree that it is a participle corresponding to the Sanskrit 
ryushita and meaning ‘ gone abroad.’ ” Now, that is the 
meaning which underlies my rendering of the word as 
denoting Buddha in his character of '• the Wanderer ” 
(see this Journal, 1904. 26). But it seems doubtful whether 
it can be correctly said that probably all scholars are 
agreed on that point : there are recent indications that 
some would still prefer to derive the word from ri + ru.s, 
to .shine, rather than from ct -}- vas, ^ to dwell.’ However, 
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Mr. Thomas has decided that the word does mean ‘ yone 
abroad,’ and has thus arrived at the conclusion that “ the 
proclamation was made and published by Asoka upon his 
travels.” But here, again, we may ask : — If that meaning 
was intended, why does not the text include the word me 
or mayd, ‘by me,’ which could have been most easily and 
naturally introduced in apposition with the instrumental 
vivutheiui, ryuOienn, vyfithtna, which does stand in 
the text ? 

Mr. Thomas’ third step is the first towards determining 
an answer to a ([uestion which presented itself to him 
at this point ; — “ Mdiat travels 1 ” He has here quoted 
the following phrases ; — 

Sahasram : — Duve sa-paiiinalati sata vivutha ti 200 50 6. 
Rupnath : — 200 50 0 .sata vivasa ta(o)’ ti). 

Brahmagiri : — Vyuthena 200 50 (3. 

Now, these jfin'Ases are from any point of view laconic 
and elliptical ; and they have been interpreted in various 
ways,' as giving the number of (1) the years elapsed since 
the death of Buddha ; or (2) the years elapsed since the 
time when Buddlia went forth from his home to seek for 
true knowledge : or (8) the illumined beings who had 
appeared in the world ; or (4) the beings (Buddhas) who 
had departed into Nirvana ; or (5) the missions sent out 
by the orders of Asoka ; or (6) the syllables in the 
edict ; or, more recently, (7) the years elapsed .since the 
“illumination ’’ of Buddha, the attainment of ■■taiitbodfii 
by him ; or (8) the years elapsed .since the admission of 
Buddha’s son Rahula into the Order. Mr. Thomas has 
rejected all those renderings, as far as he has mentioned 
them.- And, following the view that the words vivutlul 

' The different views are presented here in the order in which they 
were propounded. 

- He has referred to Xos. 1, o, and ti : Xo. 8 had not been publi'^hed 
when he wrote. His view comes as Xo. 9 : and the proposals in this 
matter now promise to become as numerous as those regarding the date 
of Kanishka. 
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and vivu-'^d are nominative-' plural, not al)lati^■es singular, 
he has translated them so as to mateli his rendering of 
rii'utJia, vyutlm, rtiPf]/ii by 'one who has gone abroad, 
one who is on his travels,’ and has arri\-ed at the result 
that the number 'ioH denotes the number of " changes of 
abode ” made by AscAka. 

ilr. Thomas has next dealt with the passage, found 
in the Eupnath text oidy, which contains the word 
rycrnjano , and pre.sents also another word, riro^^tardya , 
which comes from the same root with rivufhu, vyufliu, 
ri/dt/io, and vivdsa. He has interpreted it as an injunction 
issued by Asoka to his subordinates : — With this 
“ document (or in accordance with this ‘ sio-nitication ’ = 
“‘command’)^ you must everywhere go abroad so far as 
“ your district extends.” And he has arrived at the 
conclusion that the vinlma or “’goings abroad” of Asoka 
were, like those which he directed his subordinates to 
make, of a missionary or propagandist cliaracter. 

His final step is as follows. The edict in question is 
a short lecture, delivered by AsOka, on the good results 
of displaying energy in matters of religion ; the (idvano, 
whoever may have been the- author of it, being something 
which is cited in the course of the lecture. The edict 
was interpreted by Professor Bidder as specifying first 
a period of “ somewhat more than two and a half years ” 
during which Asoka was a Buddhist disciple or lay- 
worshipper without much exerting liimself, and then 
a period of someudiat more than six years ” during 
which, having formally joined the Order, he did exert 
himself strenuou.sly, with the result that Buddhi.sm was 
established as the true religion throughout his dominions. 
Mr. Thomas, however, lias rejected the mcl-vachhtdc 
of the Sahasiam text and the cldw -I'livhluivc of the 

> This is the rendering of riy,i,i,janCna liere. asainst tlie propo.sed 
translation of riyninfimxlo in the third rock-edict j,y ‘ with regard to 
the actual documents or figures, with regard to the accounts. ’ 
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Riipnath text, to botli of which expressions there 
attaches the uiideniable meaning of ’• six 3 ,'ears,'' and lias 
found there, frc^m tlie somewhat ditferent word in the 
Brahmagiri text, tire mention of a period of only one 
calendar year.’^ And he has wound up this part of his 
topic by lemarking : — “ Now if AsOka, having joined the 
“ Saihglia, adopted a course of activit}’ in the form of 
“■ constant travel and changed his residence about once 
“ every day, 256 would be a probalde nunibei- of changes 
— for the rainy season would be excluded : ” which 
observation Mr. Smith lias elucidated by a footnote, in 
which he tells us (loc. cit., 28, note 5) that “ 365 day.s — 
119 = 246 : — 109 = 256 ; 120 or 121 days = 4 months,” 
and cites a passage from Hiuen-tsiang to the etiect that, 
for the Buddhists as for the other people of India, the 
rainy season lasted for four montiis. 

The above-.stated result is ingenioi^s. But let us consider 
it from a practical point of view. The rainy season in 
India does last for four montlis. Is it, however, the 
case that the Avhole of the rest of the year is available 
for touring ? The Assistant and Deputy Collectors and 


^ He has had recoiu^e to tlje expedient ot assuming mistakes : we 
are to understand that the Sahasram text has, not "rnl-rarkhn/i , hut 
."firinti-Jififi/,- for prohal)ly {hut 'i ’^fuhrarhhrtff) i and we are to 

regard the cJihu-ranJihan of the Kupnath text as standing tor ■'■(inu'hhar' . 
under the inhuence of tlie neiglihouring rhhft'". But it is a priinar\ 
rule that we are not to assume mistakes : we must apply ourselves to 
interpreting texts as they stand. And I may observe that I have already 
pointed out (see this Journal, 1907. J’il, ami note ‘2) that there are no 
grounds for the assumption, which luis been made, of mistakes in another 
important word in the Rupnath text, fakhdpef(intt/(t. 

As a matter of fact, whether the second periorl was ot six years or of 
one year is not of vital importance : the chronology of A-^oka's career can 
he arranged from either |>oint ot view. In agreement with Professor 
Biihler, however, I tind in the Sahasram au<l Htipnath texts the mention 
of a period of six years. In the Brahmagin and Siddapura texts 
I find, with him, a mention of the same period, hut — (and in this 
detail I difi’er from him) — with a special signalization of one year, 
the last of the six. 
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Magistrates in the Bombay Presidency probably do as 
much systematic tonring as any other Indian officials. 
But it is recognized that thev must not remain on tour 
after the commencement of the rains, and that, at the 
end of the rains, about a month should be allowed, for 
the country to become dry and traversable, before (unless 
in any emergency ) they may move out into camp again ; 
and the touring season is consequently limited, even in 
Bombay, by official orders, to seven months, or say 218 
days. In that respect, regard is had to the health and 
convenience of the Native establishments, (piite as much 
as to anything else. It does not seem probable that an 
ancient Indian king, even when posing as a missionary, 
could travel without an appreciable I'etinue and clerical 
staff, to whose circumstances attention would have to be 
paid, as well as to his own. And considerations of the 
same kind with those which now prevail must, surely, 
have more or less attended the touring expeditions of 
Asoka. For the rest, the officials mentioned above are 
(juite sufficiently active in the matter of touring. But 
it is questionable whether any of them has ever changed 
his camp 218 time.s, much less 2.50 times, in the course 
of one season. Nor would such a display of energy 
exactly meet with encouragement : (juite the reverse, 
indeed ; it would be instantly checked, as interfering 
seriously with details of local work — some of them 
precisely analogous, if we only sub.stitute “ administration ” 
for “ dhamina, to the duties prescribed by Asoka for 
himself on his tours for dhuiti'iiui (see page 490 above) — 
and with the convenience of all parties having business in 
the migratory courts. The modern District Officer makes 
it his object to choose for his camps well-selected centres, 
and to remain at them long enough for the people of 
surrounding villages to hear of his arrival and to come 
in with any representations they may wish to make. And 
it is haidly umeasonable to think that Asoka must have 
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arranged liis tours on much the same principles ; especially 
in view of the fact, disclosed by the third rock-edict, that 
he allowed his local officials styled Eajtika and Pradesika 
live years in which to make a complete tour through their 
charges. 

But let us suppose that AsOka did make a continuous 
tour of eight months, with 256 changes of camp, for the 
purpose of propagating Buddhism throughout Xorthern 
India. To what extent would he he able, by such an 
arrangement, to penetrate the country in such a manner 
as to bring his mission home to the thoughts of the great 
mass of his subjects i He might traverse his dominions, 
in a fashion, by marching from Piltaliputra to Taxila, 
thence to P'jjain, and thence straight back to his capital. 
That route, however, measured from point to point, is 
not less than 2610 mile.s. It would represent no fewer 
than 190 stages if Asoka travelled at the rate of 12-12 
miles = one day’s journey (^see this Journal, 1906. lOlS), 
or 2.54 stages if he travelled by shorter marches, utilizing 
the camping-grounds, provided with rest-houses and wells, 
which (^see ibid., 4121 he had built at intervals of 8 hOs 
= O OO miles (see ibid., 1012) along his high-roads. And 
how vast an extent of his territory would remain un- 
touched by such an expedition ; most of it being so 
far distant from his route that the people, even if they 
heard of his movements, would not have sufficient time 
to ascertain his camps and go in to them. 

Such are some practical objections which present them- 
selves to this new proposal for interpreting the number 
256 in the Last Edict. Perhaps, however, one or the 
other of the two scholars who liave given us the joint 
AsOka Note No. 9, can lay before us information which 
might lead us to he.sitate before we dismiss as untenable 
the view that Ahika would make a preaching-tour of 
eight consecutive months (say 248 days) and move his 
camp 256 times in that period. 
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^leanwhile, following’ Fi’ofes.sor Biihlt-r, we retain our 
conviction that the numher 2.j() denote'^ the nuniber of 
years elapsed, at the time when the Last Edict was framed, 
since the death of Buddha. We know (see page 49.5 above) 
that AsOka was anointed to the .sovereignty 218 years after 
the death of Buddha, and reigned for d7 j'ears. That 
carries us on to the year 2.5.5, completed. The edict, which 
distinctly belongs to quite a late time in the career of 
Asoka, presents the number 259. And from a con.sideratioii 
of the purport of the u’hole record we can see that it tells 
us that it was framed one year later, after the completion 
of the 256th year, when AsOka, having abdicated in 
accordance with a not infrequent cust(.)m of ancient Indian 
kings, had taken the vows of a Buddhist monk, and 
was spending his closing days in religious retirement at 
Suvarnagiri, Songir. From this point of A'iew, the number 
256 is at once intelligible, and everything tits in exactly. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Ix.scKiPTiox ox the .SomiAURA Pl.vte. 

Ill connection with some remarks made by me on 
page 187 f. above. Professor Jacobi has kindly drawn m}' 
attention to the point that the word tin, tiijc, = tikn, = 
trilca, is found in the Aupapfitika, 88, 40, and in the 
Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu, 89, 100. In each place, 
it occurs in combination with other terms of the same 
nature : and the use of it ma}’ be illustrated b}’ the 
Kalpasutra, | 89. Here we have : — siiiighadaesu vfi 
tiesu va chaukkesu va chachchare.su i fi chaumuhesu va 
mahapahesu va gama-tthanesu va, nagara-tthfinesu va, 
etc., in a passage which Profe.ssor Jacobi has translated 
thus (SBE, 22. 248): — “(From that moment in which 
the 5 eiierable Ascetic IMahavii-a was brought into the 
family of the Jhatris, many demons brought 
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old and ancient treaburew were 

hidden) in triano-ular places, or in places where 

three or four roads meet, or in court3'ards, or S(|uare.s, or 
high roads, or on the site of villages or towns,” etc. 

It follows that ii'ihj lias had the meaning of ■' a place 
wliere three roads meet ’ from decidedlj- ancient times. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Rummixuei Ixsckiptiox. 

There is another not impossilile explanation of the 
sjdlable.s vigada in the Rummindei inscription (page 473 
above). It occurred to me when I had the record under 
consideration. But I did not mention it in inj- article, 
because I could not cany it on to aiy definite result. 

Hiuen-tsiang several times mentions “ stone and brick 
walls.” The record on the Kai.iheri copperplate, dated in 
the time of the Traikutaka kings and in the j-ear 24-5, 
tells us that the Chaitya or Stupa mentioned in it was 
made g]iafihi-inl‘<]i<ln-e.-<]i(iikfd>}uli, ‘''with dressed stones 
and bricks.” And modern excavations .seem to show that 
the two materials in combination wore used freelj* bj- the 
ancient Hindus for building purposes. 

Can anj' vernacular word be traced, re^'cmbling rigadn, 
and meaning ‘ a brick ’ < If so, we might verj- suitably' 
take : — sila-vigada-bhicha kalapita ; he caused a stone 
and brick wall to be made." Thi.s much at an}' rate is 
certain, that AsOka caused to be built round the site of 
the Lumbini garden a wall which was more or less of stone. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The (Jame of Dice. 

In his most intere.sting treatise on the game of dice 
in India, Professor Liiders finds in a Karika in the 

' im hvli'-n, 1907. Ct. 1007, p. 1078. 
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Mahabhasya on Panini, ii, 1, 10, a reference to the game 
in the form in which it appears in some Gatha.s ^ found 
in one Burmese MS. of the Vidhurapaiulitajataka, and in 
which, instead of Yibhidaka nuts, are used pCiHaka-s with 
four marked sides, the victory falling to him who throws 
the ’ number fixed upon by agreement beforehand as 
bringing him victory. There is otherwise no early 
evidence for this form of the game ; even in the Virata 
Parvan of the Mahabharata, which recognises the use of 
'pCiiakd.a - and which is notoriously late,'’ no mention i.s 
made of it, and I agree with Profes.sor Liiders that in 
the Xala (Mahabharata, iii, .59, 7) the word vi’pi. denotes 
rather the prize than the mode of play, unless indeed the 
passage is to be reckoned as one of tho.se wliich show that 
that famous and popular episode has been rewiitten from 
time to time until its original sense has been ob.scured, 
a game with pdiahis being substituted in part for the 
old game with Vibhidaka nuts, which alone explains the 
episode of Rtuparna.'* 

Now the evidence of the Gathas does not cai’ry us back 
with any certainty to an early date. The certainly 
genuine Giithas in the Jataka and the rest of the Pali 
canon recognise only ’ the Vibhidaka game, and the 
Gathas of the Burmese MS. may be relatively late. The 
Karika, on the other hand, must probably belong to the 
early part of the second century u.c. at latest,” and before 

* And in tlie piose of the .Jataka, to which, of course, no importance 
attaches. 

- Ludeis, p. '21. 

3 Ibid., p. 22, n. 1 ; Hopkin.., J.A.O.S., x.xiv, [). 53. 

■* Ibid., pp. 57, .58. Professor Luders has, I think, misunderstood 
Dr. Grierson’s note (././’..I., s’., 1904, p. .35H) on this point, as Dr. Grierson 
doe.s not give as his own the view that Rtuparna challenged Nala to 
a game of ‘odd or even.’ Farther, Dr. Grierson's view that the 
Vibhidaka was chosen by Rtuparna because of his skill in dice seems 
certainly correct, and agrees M-ith Profe.ssor Liiders’ own view that dice 
in the Epic game were of Vibhidaka (p. 18). 

5 Liiders, p. «’2. » J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 175, n. 2. 
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accepting the view that it contiruis the Gathas of the 
Burmese MS. it is desirable to consider if it cannot be 
interpreted in another sense. 

Panini’.s rule runs oJx-iaialrihjvi/nil^liydh parinO, and the 
Karika is — 

(iksdduyiiK ii'tTydntdh parvoktasya yathd nu tat 1 

k'dararyavaJid re ca ckatve ’k^oAdaku yoh 

As Professor Liiders explains, this means that ak><a, etc., 
are compounded with to denote how much the cast 
is more than that which has before been said ; e.g. a.k-yt- 
purl, for akyna pa.ri, means ‘ bj' one die more.’ The 
word purvoktasya, which Patahjali merely treats as 
ecptivaleut to he takes to show that the writer 

of the Karika knew a form of the game of dice in 
which, as in the Jataka, the aim was to throw a number 
determined beforehand. This argument, however, i.s hardly 
cogent, and a more satisfactory explanation is suggested 
bj- Professor Liiders' own explanation ^ of the terms 
dvdpuiu and ekaparu, the former of which occurs as early 
as the Taittirij'a Sanihita, the latter in the Kgveda itself. 
He holds that the former means ‘ more by two ’ than the 
krta, the latter ‘ more by one ’ than the krta, and his 
interpretation seems conclusive. But what is the krta 
itself ? Surely nothing more or less than the pdrvokta. 
Krta means what is tixed upon (as in krtakddah , dlmrmo 
rujakrtah, cited from Yajhavalkya, ii, 184, 1(8G, b}’ Professor 
Liiders) rather than ‘ das Gelungene,’ as Professor Liiders 
takes it, and in Baudhayana’s tirauta Sutra ® the words 
krtayi krtam, which ficcompany the division of the 49 dice 
into three sets of 12 (4x3), leaving one of 13, denote 
“ the fixed number is made up.” 

The only objection to this view — and probably the 
reason why Professor Liiders has not adopted it — is the 


p. 64. “ p. 43, n. 2. 

ii (p. 48, 1. 10) ; cited by Luders, p. -51. 
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fact that krto. appears early to have been stereotyped into 
the sense of a cast of dice divisible by fonr,^ as it is 
compared in the Taittiriya Brahmana, i, 5. 11, 1, and the 
Satapatha Brahmana, xiii, o, 2, 1, with the cidii^fonia, and 
appears elsewhere alongside of JmU when that is considered 
the best cast. But other passage.s leave it open to suppose 
that the original number could be fixed at will. For 
instance, in the Maitrayani Sainhita, iv, 4, 6, a hundred 
dice are used for the ritual game, and then live are given 
to the king. Xo doubt this does not prove Weber’s 
theory of a game played with five dice, but to argue, as 
Professor Liiders - does, that the winning number is 
a multiple of four, and that the live dice presented to the 
king .stand outside the game, is rather difficult. It is (juite 
true that the game is o\'er, according to the Maitrayani 
Samhita, before the dice are pi’esented to the king, thougli 
in the Vajasaneyi Samhita the order of events is reversed ; 
but it is obvious that if the winning number was four, 
that would be the natural number to present to the king.* 
But why not live ? If there are 400 dice, they are 
exactly divisible by live, and the ritual game can as easily 
be played with ti\-e as with four. But, argues Professor 
Liiders, Katyayana, tirauta Sutra, xv, 7, 18, ascribes to the 
king in the ritual game the krtu cast, while five dice 
would be kali for lum. Clearly this begs the question, 
and assumes that krtn can only mean a four ca.st, while 
it is surely much more natural to assume that the krta. 
cast here is live, giving a real significance to what is 

1 The only direct statement to this effect is that of Rudradatta 
(Liiders, p. .52). I think, however, this view eorrect. R.V., i, 41, U, 
must then mean ‘ .as one fears one about to throw (attempting to throw) 
fours until he actually throws {d niilhntoh),' w-hen, of course, fear is out 
of place. It cannot mean, as Luders (p. ,5t>) .seems to take it. ‘ one who 
holds fours,’ for the game is to throw a number sufficient to make up 
a multiple of four. 

2 p. 53. 

= He thinks the act is symbolical of the five diiah. There is no doubt 
of the symboli.sm, but four dixak would have suited it. 
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cleavly an important feature in the ritual, the bolemu, 
presentation to the king of a number of dice symbolising' 
the cast of victory. 

It is possible thfit the five ca.st once was as popular 
as the four, and so survived in the ritual custom, but 
it is easy to see how, for greater simplicity and celerity, 
the number four became accepted as usual, and I'rta 
became practicality synonymous with a cast of four. But 
it cannot have meant this originally ; it must have been 
no more than the purvolda of the Mahabhasya Karika. 

While on this subject I may notice a Rgvedic verse to 
which Professor Luders has given new force by seeing in 
it a metaphor from dicing. In x, lit), 9, we read ; — 

dyd ii'ii p(ji'l (■<jr<ratl ye u.shiahJiyu.iu dhanadtl 
ndhJdidii^ ('" \ 

This must mean “ The gods move about like dice,” but 
only optimism, perhaps too great for even a Vedic Indian, 
can render the last Pada “ (the gods), who are givers to 
us of wealth, and are victorious (i.e. give victory).” No 
doubt udhh'id means in gaming language ‘victorious,’ but 
we get a more probable sense by remembering that both 
in Vedic and classical Sanskrit^ we can supply dhana as 
the object of itdbli id(i-') and render ‘‘ who give us wealth 
and take it away,” the word udbJiidax being chosen because 
of its gaming flavour. Dicing may bring wealth, but the 
Vedic Indian, as the Aksastikta shows, remembered also 
that it led to loss of family and liberty. 

In conclusion, I may add that golden dice are actually 
mentioned, presumably as in secular use,- in the hymn in 
the Hahkliayana Araiiyaka, xii, v. which reads : — 


' See reff. in tVackernagel, AllimU'chi t ii, 1, p. 30 ; 

Speyer, Vtdi'i-ht uiid Saii^kritSyiitnx, j). S."). 

- Luders linds them only in ritual Ube in the Briihmanas and Sutras, 
p. '21. 
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yo.d ah^p-^v, hirunyP'^u \ 

(ju^iL aivP'fU yad yukih \ 
sui'o yii/iii Y>ri.yfi.'ini^'iv~iy<jin I 
muyi tad hustivarrasum |i 

The Atharva Veda, xiv, 1, 35, ha'? — 

yac ca rdrco (dc^P'^ii i 

sii.ivydiii ca yad dliitani \ 

There is no reason to doubt the tiaiikhayana text, and the 
context is in favour of a secular reference. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Babar-xa.ma : Dr. Kehr'.s L.\tix ver.siox axd 

A XEW LETTER BV B.ABAR. 

B}' the courtesy of the Secretary of the Asiatic Museum 
of St. Petersburg, Mr. Serge d'Oldenburg, and tlie kind 
mediation of iMr. F. W. Thomas, I have now been able 
to examine Dr, Kehr's final Latin version of the Bdhar- 
ndnia.} His translation is bound in two books, and 
extends onl}' to the end of 908 H. Here he has a note 
which, after .stating that what is to come treats of India, 
concludes with : “ Hisce narrationibus pa.ssim insertae sunt 
egregim regnorum Indicorum descriptiones qum opportune 
hoc tempore in lucem prodibunt (juo bella inter Persas ac 
Indos ge.sta sunt.” The wars, as he wrote in 1739, will 
be those of Xadir Shah. 

Dr. Kehr reproduces in his final version, with little 
variation, the notes he entered on interleaves of his 
transcript volume.- That his translation, therefore, can 
be counted onlj" as a negative result of his work on the 
Babar-nama is, however, a small matter for students of 
the book, compared with the positive service he has done 

^ Cf. J.R.A.S,, January, 19<IS, art. Babar-nama.” 

2 J.R.A.S., I.c. 
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them by accurateh' copying a manuscript which has not 
since been traced. To this great service it is revealed by 
examination of his Latin volume that he added another, 
which, if it has even before been referred to in Babariana, 
lias at least not been mentioned by Erskine, Ilminsky, or 
P. de Courteille. It is this ; he has prefixed to his Latin 
version translations of several disconnected writings which, 
it may be presumed, he found with his archet 3 'pe Babar- 
nama. Of these the most important is a letter from Babar 
to his second son, Kamran, which is unknown elsewhere in 
European literature or in or with an}’ other of the MSS. 

These unexpected ac(|uisitions I will now enumerate. 

(1) After his own title-page, he writes, “ Jam sequitur 
versio ipsius textus Tatarici, ’ and follows this bj’ trans- 
lating what mat' be the title-page of his Tui’ki archetj’pe ; 

Exhortationum atque Docunientorum authenticorum 
Diploma regium et opus historicum memoriale Orientale 
Tuvcicum (i.e. Tataricum) Majestatis Baburi Monarchy 
victoriosi C|ui in terra beata requiescat ! ^ ex India 
Kandaharam ad Mirzam Camranum transmissum.” 

(2) Entered on a new page is the “Diploma Regium.” 
Its superscription, adjectives omitted, is as follows : “ Filio 
suo . . . 3Ioliammedi Camrano . . . salutem amiciti.e 
scopum et finem apprecatur parens ipsius Babur.” 

Of tlie letter itself, it seems safest to give merel}' a 
summaiy. In it Babar expresses pleasure at having- 
received a letter from Kamran, warns him of some 
characteristics of Khurasanis, recommends to him a coun- 
sellor of unrecognizable name, gives him good advice, 
quotes Hafiz, Sa‘di, Jami, and another, warns him against 
low coinpanj’, tells him he can learn the state of India 
from an accompam’ing fath-namd, and, finallj’, informs 
him that the son of Ii)rahini Lodi has been sent to his 

* The words here, from rirforion to rtqui' !>cat , seem likely to rejn-e.sent 
“ (Ihfizi and Firdaus-makfini.'’ 
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charge and should be caretully watched. At this point 
Kehr write.s “ Vale,’’ and the letter presumably ends. 

Its date can be inferred from the mention made of 
Iljrahim Lodi's son, because the Babar-niima records his 
consignment to Kamran's watch and ward and his 
departure for Qandahar on Thursday, Rabi‘ i, 29, 933 H. 
(January 3rd, 1.527). He joined for the journey 

a messenger of Kamran, a certain Hulla Sarsan (or 
Sartan), who had come to Babar “ on several matters,’’ and 
will have brought the letter Babar expresses pleasure at 
receiving and have conveyed the reply to it, summarized 
above.^ 

( 3) What is entered after Kehr’s “ Vale ’’ is manifestly 
a fragment, as it .stands. His alternative readings of it 
show that it puzzled him ; its Turki source is certainly 
needed for its reasonable interpretation. As it is short 
and entertaining I (piote it in full : — In socrus tutu 
deainbulatioue spectationis ergo jucunda contiguus apud 
nos oculus non est (id est, non semper possum per.spicere 
cum .socrus tua delectationis causa deambulat). Colloquum 
meum hoc est. Quod pneter Creatorem meum aliud 
colloquum non sit (id est, interea dum ilia deambulat, ego 
cum Creatore mei .soliloijuum in.stituo).’’ 

(4) Entered after what niay represent a scribes note 
introducing them, there follow four verses (one by Khwaja 
Kilan,) all of which are included in the Babar-nama. 
Babar writes more than once of sending verses to Kamran, 
it may be observed. 

(5) A pa.ssage comes next which adds to one’s desire 
to see its Turki source : “ Quicun(|ue luec facta et facta 
mea perlegerit scito quale.s calamitates et ([uales fegritudine.s 
(i.e. mole.stias) et quales maerores expertus sim.” 

((}) The last entry, before the Babar-nama begins, is one 
telling how the book came into an owner’s hands, and is 

> Haydarabad MS., f. .307: Memoirs of Babar, Leyden & Er.skine, 
p. 349. 
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as follows : — Has res ^estas feria, secmida (i.e. die Luiuef 
inensis Dschuuiadi prioris, die secundo. anno (Heo-iraj) 
957 (i.e. 1550) in statioiie (vel liospitiof Haudscdii-Tasch 
]\Iohannnedes nobis doninn ;\ttulit.” 

The import of this passage may be that on Monday, 
Jmnada i, 2, 957 H. (May 19th, 1550), Haji Muhammad 
I'akultdxJi (then prominent in Huinaynn’s service) pre- 
sented the IVaqi'at (“ res ge.stas ’) to Humayun (“ nobis ”)■ 
This import is sustained by the known historical details of 
the tighting between Kamran and Humayun, the capture 
of camps and peripatetic fate of libraries. 

(7) This passag'e is followed by Kehr’s Latin version 
of the Babar-uama. 

It is disappointing that ])r. Kelir’s volumes contain 
no information about his Turki ai’chetype beyond the 
adjectival reference at the end of 904 H.. in vol. i. quoted 
here for the word ‘ Indico ’ — “ Ex rarissimo manuscripto 
Tditarico-Indico. Babur-namah diet, Latine ad verbuui 
explicuit, .scripsit Kehr " ; and the following note which 
may refer to some collection of MS.S. of which Kehr’s 
archetype was one — “ Ex aichivi Tataro-Indici protocollo 
Tatarico-Turcici conscripto interpretatur est G. J. Kehr” 
(vol. ii. p. 143). 

A. S. Beveridge. 


The Battle between the Paxdavas and Kauravas. 

Hr. Grierson ^ has, in connection with Mr. Pargiter’s 
important paper - on “ The Nations of India at the Battle 
between the Pandavas and Kauravas,” suggested a new 
view of the relation of the Kurus and the Pahcalas, the 
former being later immigrants and Brahmanical, the latter 
earlier and anti - Brahmanical. This view is in some 
respects so revolutionary that it is desirable to consider 
how far it can be supported by the evidence available. 


J.n.A.S., 1908, pp. G 02 - 60 T. 


- ILicL, pp. 309-336. 
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Xow it is clear that tlie main evidence must be found, 
if at all, in the texts of the earlier Vedic literature. For, 
without doubting ^ the earlj' existence of epic laj'.s whence 
are derived the main theme of the 3fahabharata, it is clear 
that that work in its pre.sent form cannot claim an earlier 
age than perhaps 200 B.c. even for the non - didactic 
elements, and ilr. Pargiter has in several place.s - shown 
the existence of serious inconsistencies in the text as 
handed down. Further, Mr. Pargiter has not found, nor 
do I myself find, any clear traces in the Mahabharata 
of the war as one of Brahminism and anti-Brahminism. 
The Pandavas,^ indeed, are ‘‘ beyond the pale,” but this 
proves nothing for the Pancalas, and again.st Dr. Grier.son’s 
theory it may be noted that the Somakas, firm allies of 
Pahcala, show clearly by their name that they cannot 
have been a-^unraiit-^.* No doubt the great ally of the 
Pandavas was Krsna Vasudeva, but I must demur to 
the theoiy that the monotheistic Bhagavatas were anti- 
Brahminical. Doubtle.ss their views were not those of the 
writers of the Upanisads, but tlrey were, it seems to me, 
sufficiently close to those of the writers of the earlier 
Brahmanas, in which Prajapati, Visnu, and especially Siva 
receive a prominence which shows that the old polytheism 
was in rapid decay. ’ This condition of affairs could easily 
lead to diverse re.sult.s, either to <juasi-monothei.sm or 
pantheism, or to the more pliilo.sophic doctrine of the. 
Upanisads ; that the former was in any sense the work 
of anti-Brahminical persons is certainh' not proved, nor, 
I think, even plausible. Nor can I admit that the 
Siimkhya .system was allied to the Bhagavatas ; the two 

1 I do not, of oour..,e, accept the ideiitilicution of itilul^a -pi/nhtrt 
suggested in 190.S, j>, .iSO, which rest., on a corn[)lete iniy. 

undeistanding of the \ edic pas.sage.s in question. 

See pp. 31.3, n. 1, n. 2, n. 10; .317, n. 7 ; .320, .321, etc. 

" Hopkins, finaf Epir of India, p. 376. 

•* Cf. (Irierson, p. 607. 

Cf. Aufreoht, Aitanya. BrOhmuna, p. v. 
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systems, of course, ditfer toto Cielo, as tlie one is almost 
monotheistic, the other absolutely and decidedly atheistic, 
and the evidence in favour of an anti-Brahminist Samkhya 
is, if possible, less than that for an anti - Brahminist 
Bhagavata. Professor Garhe ^ has attempted to set up 
the .Samkhya as a reaction against Vedantism from 
outside, iDecause the Sainkhya doctrines are not found in 
the earlier Upanisads. But that fact merely shows that 
the Samkhya is later than the doctrine of those Upanisads, 
and not that it is a reaction. Further, the theory - that 
in the sti'uggle of Yasistha and Visvamitra over the 
favours of Sudas there is a forerunner of the cult war 
of the Mahahharata seems for Yedic times conclusively 
disproved hy the fact that Yisvamitra, instead of being 
a “ Ksattriya priest of Kanyakubja,” is in the Rgveda and 
the later Yedic texts a Rsi pure and simple, one of the 
members of the priestly class whose hymns are collected 
in the Rgveda Samhita. Nor is a theory which regards 
the Brahmiiiical party as allied with a choice collection of 
northern barbarians, Pahlavas, Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
and Barbai'as against the anti-Brahminical Ksatrivas free 
from serious difficulty. 

But the greatest ditficiilties in the theory become 
apparent when the evidence of the Brahmana literature 
is considered. For then the Ivuru-Pahcalas are not merely 
connected, more closely than any other two tribes, but 
their Brahmanas are the Brahmanas par ejxellenve. Yac 
is at home with them, Satapatha Brahmana, iii, 2, 3, 1.5 ; 
the caturavattn is performed best among them, ibid., i, 
7, 2, 8 ; their kings perform the Rajasuya, the most 
striking example of priestly control over royalty, ibid., 
V, 5, 2, 5. They form the centre of the Madhyadesa 
Aitareya Brahmana, viii, 14. Their Brahmanas occur in 

' SCuahhya Philoiophii:, pp. '20 .-etj. See also his Bt.itnt'jf. znr Indischen 
Kiilturgc-rhichtt and my remarks n it in this number of the .Journal. 

- (Jrierson, p. 60o. 
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the Jtiiiuiniya Braliiimiia, ii, 78, and the Jaiiniiiiya 
Upaiiisad Brahinana ^ and in other Upaaisads, and anion^'^t 
them probabh' all the o-reat Bifdiinanas - were compO'.ed. 
Neither in that literature nor in that ol: the Rg-veda do 
I tind any trace of a Kuril - Paficilla ipiarrel. Such 
a (|uari'el was coiijectui’erl by Weber to ha\'e been the 
origin of the story in the Kfithaka ■* of a dispute between 
Vdka Didbhya and Dhrtarastra Vaicitravirya, the former 
being held to be a Pancftla bj- origin. I am not .sure 
whether Weber continueil to hold that I’iew : at an\' rate, 
the pas.sage in the Kathaka has nothing of a dispute 
between Kurus and Pahcalas, and merely preserves one 
of tlie constantly recurring tales of a dilferenee of opinion 
between a priest and a prince on a ritual (|uestion : the 
very passage refers to the Naimisiya .sacrifice among the 
Kuru-Pahcalas, and again empha.si.ses the union of the 
people. There is still less evidence in the Vaja.saneyi 
Samhita, xxiii, 18, where Weber”’ conjectured that Subha- 
drika of Kampila was the Mahisi of the king of a stem 
in the neighbourhood of the king for whose Asvamedlia 
the ver.se wa.s used, for not only is that interpretation 
open to grave doubt,'' but in any ca.se we have no rigid 
to .say that the Kuru king is the king in (juestion, while 
in the Kanva recension of the Samhita, xi, 8, 8, we have 
at the Rajasuya the words rsa. niJj Kiiiun'i) I'oli 

PdhcdlCili, which .slmws that the Kuril - Pahcalas had 
actually one king. In the Rgveda it.self tlie Kuru-Pahcala 
federation does not appear under that name, but there is 

' iii. 30, 0 ; iv. (), 'Z : ci. iii, ,, (i ; S. 7 ; iv, 7. Z. t^eeal'O Bi;hactru\uu'ak.i 
Upanisah, iii, 1, 1 : i*. (Kanva): Kau-itaki Upaiii^ail, ir, I. 

- C't. Taittii’iia Bialiinana, i, S, 4, 1. Z. The I’ahca\'iaisa knows 
Kuriiksetra (x.w, loj, if not tlio name Kuru-Fahcfila. For the Kausitiiki, 
cf. J.H.A.S., 19US, p. 3S7. 

Inch Stud., iii, p. 470. 

X, (). 

= hid. Stud., i. [jp. 1S4, 206; Ind. Lit., p, 

'* Ea’veling, S.B.L'.. xliv, [>. 3-2. 
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no trace of hostility between the tril^es wliich are l\eld to 
have merged into tlie^e two great people^-. The old name 
for the Paiierdas i stated to have been Krivi, and the 
similarity ti; Kuril renders the theory of Zimmer - that 
the Kurus and Krivis formed tlie Vaikarnau of Rgveda, 
vii, 1(S, extremely plausible, especialh’ in view of the 
fact that both peoples are found about the Sindhu and 
Asikni, while Vaikarna reminds us of the Epic Kama and 
Yikarna. 

The Yedic literature seems thus to negative anj’ 
possibility of finding- an opposition both in ritual and 
origin between the Kurus and the Pahcalas, nor does the 
Epic, so far as I can see, represent the struggle as one of 
Kuril vfi'SHs Pahcala. To the Epic, indeed, the struggle 
is primarily one between two closely connected stems 
within the Bharatas, tlie Kauravas and Pilndavas. Some 
of tlie tradition may refiect vaguely the ancient contest 
of the Trtsu-Bharatas against the other Aryan tribes, 
ecpially bearers of the Yedic traditions, and in this sense 
we may believe in a Kuru epic, before the Pandavas 
appear. But a Yahfibharata has meaning only as a 
Panda va epic, and the existence of such an epic is probable 
in the time of Panini,-^ so that it is in the centuries 
between the end of the Brfdimana texts and the grammar 
of Panini { i?.c. d.iO^) that we must look for the real origin 
of the Epic story. The most probable theory seems to me 
to be that the Pandavas were a northern, perhaps semi- 
IMongolian trilje who succeeded in winning the leading- 
position among the Bharatas;-' at least the hypothesis 

* Sutapatlui Bvahiuana, xiii, 4. 7 

" p. 1^3. 

■' Hopkin-s, op. cit., p. 301. 

^ Thi> I tliink the mo's! prohahle date; cf. mv Aifnvun Ar't)njahi. 
Pi). 

The later Ui)aiu>ail literature (Chundogya. i, 10, 1) and the Sutra 
(Siiukhayana Srauta, \v, 10 — a qua'^i-Brdhmana ifa^-^age) know ot a 
disaster to the Kuru". 
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explains best their name and the cnrious features of their 
history. The struggle may have been bitter, but no doubt 
the great war of the Epic is mainly the fruit of poetic 
invention and Brahminical theory. The motives of the 
various parties and their grouping in this view lose much 
of their historical interest. If Pahcala sides with the 
Pandavas, no racial or religious grounds can safeh’ be 
assigned, nor can we fairly conclude that any serious 
hostility existed in Tedic times between the two tribes of 
Kurus and Pahcalas. Similarly, it is surely impossible to 
regard as divided by racial or religious lines the Matsyas, 
and Western Magadhas and the Kasis who stood by the 
Pandavas, and the Eastern Magadhas, the Ko.salas, and the 
Videhas who fought for the Kauravas.^ For Dr. Grierson’s 
theory what is needed is a division setting otf Kuru- 
Pahcala against Kosala-Videha tribes which the Yedic 
records allow us to regard as really distinct. 

I conclude, then, that for ethnography the Mahabharata 
is of little use ; that it does not represent the victory of 
Ksatriya over Brahmana, or preserve a record of a time 
when Pahcala was unorthodox. I am therefore unable 
to follow Dr. Grierson s - view of the position of the 
Bhagavad Gita, or even Mr. Pargiter’s * coniecture as to 
the significance of the Xaga Taksaka as a sign of the 
ruin of the Punjab principalities in the war. If it be held 
that there must be a substantial substratum ftn- the Epic, 
it may be asked what real substratum is there for the 
Boland or even for the Iliad. In each case, as in the case 
of the Mahabharata, a great structure has been I'eared on 
a small foundation. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

' Purgiter, j). 33;i. 

” j). ti06. 

" I>. 33t). 
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Note on Mr. Keith’.s Note on the Battle between 
THE PaNDAVA.S and THE KaURAVAS. 

Through the courtesy of the Secretary, I have been 
afforded an opportunity of seeing the proof of the above 
interesting note, and would ask leave to make the 
following remarks ; — 

Mr. Keith will understand that it is with no desire to 
belittle the importance of what he saj's that I refrain 
from entering into a detailed controversy. The reason 
for refraining is simply want of space in the pages of the 
Journal, together with -want of time on my own part. 
To answer frilly eveiy proposition which he has put 
forward would indeed re(|uire the ample room of a whole 
number. 

I therefore content myself, in the first place, with 
pointing out that in my remarks on Mr. Pargiter’s paper 
I never said that the Pancalas were anti-Brahmanical. 
I said that they were anti-Brahmanists, wliich, to my mind, 
conveys a very different idea. The Bhagavatas seem to 
me to have been opponents of the orthodox ‘ Brahmaism ’ 
of the older Upanisads, and, as this Avas mainly taught by 
Brahmans of the Madhyadesa, so far, and only so far, can 
they have been called anti-Brahmanical.^ 

As for the Kurus being later and the Pancalas earlier 
immigrants, that theory is at least as old as Lassen," and, 


' The anti-Brahraani< tendency of the Bhugavata religion is well 
illustrated by the story of Ainharisa, as told by Priya-da?a, the com- 
mentator of the Bhnkfn-mCila. Durvasas, the Brahinana, has insulted 
a Bhagavata Ksattriya (Ambarisa). He is pursued 153 ' Visnu’s discus, 
and after appealing without avail to Brahma and Siva, is constrained 
at length to supplicate Bhagavat (Visnu). Bhagavat tells him that he 
(Bhagavat) had formerl 3 ' three qualities, viz., ( 1 ) that of protecting 
suppliants, ('2) that of abolishing distress, and (3) that of being the Clod 
of Brahmana-hood [BrCthmavyd-tlilni). “ Now,"’ he proceeds, “ I no 
longer honour these qualities, for they have all been put aside [tiraskiia) 
by m 3 ’ new qualit 3 ' of tenderness to Haii-tas (hhithta-vCitHilyn)." 

~ I.A., I'-, pp. 743 it paasim. 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 


/ 


( 
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whether it is right or wrong, I would suggest that iiiy 
stating a theory which has been held hy many scholars 
down to the present day can hardl}’ he styled ‘ revo- 
lutionary.’ Indeed, my difficulty in answering Mr. Keith is 
that he challenges, not any theory of mine, hut a series of 
theories i-egarding the early history of India which ha\ e 
been .stated bj’ much greater scholars than I can ever hope 
to be. All that I did was to put down what I at the time 
believed to be generally accepted assumptions, to group 
them together, and to sugge.st (if even this was new) 
religion as the inimediately exciting cause of the cataclysm, 
just as the wrath of Achilles was that of the war sung of 
in Homer’s epic. 

That the earlier and later Aryan immigrants formed 
what might almo.st be called ditferent nationalities is, 
I think, admitted by e\-ery one from Lassen down to 
Professor Hillebrandt. The mutual relationship of the 
Prakrits and that of the modern vernaculars contirm this, 
and so does ethnology.^ That the earlier immigrants were 
to the east of the later ones is not only to be expected, but 
is fully borne out by the Vedas, to which Mr. Keith appeals, 
as well as by later literature. It is to be expected that, as 
generations rolled by, the centre of gravity would gradually 
shift eastwards, and with it the scene of the struggle 
between the (dd and new comers. 

W hile fully admitting tin; importance of the evidence of 
\ edic literature — I used it freely myself — I must also put 
in a plea for the grains tjf truth to bo found in the 
traditions of the older parts of the Mahabharata (going 
back to 400 .v.n.) and of the Ramiiyana. d’hat the main 
theme of the original Mahabharata was not a war between 
the Kaurac as and the Panda vas, but between tlie former 
and the Pahcalas, whose allies were the Pandavas, is, 

’ See, for instance, Mr. Risley’s Chapter on Caste in the last Indian 
Census Report. 
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I think, almost universally aclmitted.’^ The theory is not 
mine. It is again as old as Lassen, is tacith" assumed as 
a fact which needs no proof in nearly every book which 
I ha re read upon the subject, and is accepted even bj’ some 
native Indian scholai-s. The common name for the war at 
the present day is the Kunt-Pun^dlu war, not the Kv/ni- 
Panrhivd war. As for the epic having been originally 
written on the side of the Kauravas, and long afterwards 
changed round in favour of the Pandavas, I think that, 
from the time of the elder Holtzmann, this is accepted hy 
every scholar who has written on the subject, except 
Dahlmann. Here again, if the theory is rerolutionary, 
I am not the culprit. 

As for Bholdi and monotheism, there are traces of both 
in the Eg Veda, especially in the Varuna hymns ; but, in 
the old Madhj’adesa, they di.sappeared before Brahmaism, 
and it was the Bhagavatas, representatives of people who 
lived in the outer band round Madhyadesa, that cultivated 
and preseiA'ed them. As for the Sariikhya-Yoga (not the 
pure Sariikhya, as mentioned by Mr. Keith) system being 
allied to the doctrine of the Bhagavatas, here, again, I have 
said nothing new. It has been said many times by others, 
including Professor Clarbe, M. Senart, and Professor Barnett, 
and I can leave the ipiestion in confidence in their hands. 
But it is unnecessary for me to depend even upon these 
eminent scholars. The fact is plainly stated over and over 
again in the text-book of the Bhagavatas — the XdrdyanTi/a 
section of the Dlahabharata. 

Again, when I look upon the struggle between Vasistha 
and Yisvainitra as a forerunner of the cult war, I am only 
again following the example of Lassen.- I also have his 
authority for assuming that there was a struggle for 

* See, for instance, Professor Maetlonell, in the Imlian Empire, vol. ii, 
p. 235. 

- I.A., T, pp. 703, 713. I merely quote Lassen as the oldest authority 
I know of, and not because he has not had many followers. 
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supremacy between the Ksattriyas and the Brahmans. 
Then as to Visvamitra — of course lie was a Tedic Ksi, but 
surely Mr. Keith will not maintain that all Yedic Rsis 
were Brahmans. The Veda makes him an Eastern, and 
the epic tradition is that he was a Rajarsi, — a Ksattriya. 
His struggle to become a Brahman is a well-known episode 
in the Ramayana. 

I approach the Brahmanas and Upanisads with much 
diffidence, for Mr. Keith is familiar with them, and I am 
not, but surely the much discussed passage in the 
iSatapatha Brahmana (III, ii, 3 is not decisive. If we 
read it in the light of Professor Eggeling’s note in the 
preface to S.B.E., XII (p. xli), we shall see that while that 
scholar puts the Kurus in the Madhyadesa, he expressly 
excludes the Pancalas from that tract.^ The fact that the 
Kuru-Pancalas are mentioned together does not prove 
that they were related, any more than the frequent use 
of similar compounds at the present day does so in similar 
cases.- All that we can deduce is that the territories of 
the two tribes adjoined each other. The passage quoted 
from the Aitareya Brahmana does not, I think, put 
them in the Madhyadesa. The word is not used, and the 
context shows that all that is meant is that there were 
two powerful tribes in the centre of northern India, as 
opposed to the north, south, east, and west. Mr. Keith 

^ Even so late as the eleventh century A. u. the country Inhabited by the 
Kurus (not Kurus and Pancalas) was looked ujjon as the true home of 
Brahinanical orthodoxy. In the second Act of the P rahodhti'Candrodayfi 
we have the unorthodox Carvaka congratulating King Mahamoha that 
all the world has abandoned the Vedas. “ Even in the Kuru-k.setra, not to 
.sf)eak of other countries, nothing is to he feared from learning or know- 
ledge. - K urti-hst( rd- disn tCicad ddrena 'pi na vidydzprcihOdho- 

’dayah iaiikamyah. 

^ It might even be argued that the compound ‘Kuru-Pancrda ’ referred 
not to two related tribes but to the country inhabited by two .sets of 
opposing tribes, of whom the Kurus and the Pancalas were respectively' 
the leaders. It is in this sense that we talk of the ‘ Kuru-Pancala war.’ 
See also the passage already referred to by Professor Macdonell in the 
Indian Empire. 
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maintains that these and some other passages prove that 
both the Kurus and Pahcalas were specially orthodox. 
As regards the Pahcalas, I cannot agree with him in the 
light of the passages from the Chhandogya Upauisad 
which I quote in the next paragraphs, and of the 
fact that Drupada, the Pahcala king, consented to the 
polyandrous marriage of his daughter. The Jatts or 
Jats, the cultivating class of the countiy which was 
formerly South Pahcala and Mat.sya, are said to be 
polyandrous even at the present day. The argument 
that Brahman priests performed grand sacrifices there 
fails to distino;uish between Brahman teachers and 
Brahman priests. Any king in India of those days 
who felt himself strong enough, . and who had the 
necessary funds, would try to have a Rajasuj'a performed, 
and the fact that Brahman priest.s ofiiciated would no 
more prove the king’s Brahmaist orthodoxy than it 
would prove the orthodoxy of an aboriginal tribe 
amongst whom (as does occur) a Brahman priest 
performs a similar sacrifice in 1908. Brahman priests 
follow wealth, not orthodoxy. If a Rajasuya was per- 
formed among the Pahcalas, it only proves that the tribe 
was powerful and wealthy. They might have been as 
barbarous as the (Jonds or the Manipuris of the present 
year of grace. 

As regards the Upanisads, they contain several 
references to Ksattriya teachers, and it is significant 
that none of these belong to the Madhyade.sa. Pravahana 
Jaivali was a Pahcala Ksattriya, a Rajanya-handhu, 
a wretched Rajanya, w'ho^ silenced Brahmans, and even 
gave instruction to the Brahman Gautama. He goes 
so far as to claim (V, iii, 7) that the true knowdedge did 
not belong to the Brahmans, but in all worlds belongs to 
the Ksattras alone. 

* Chh. Up.. I, viii, 1, and V, iii if. Cf. Brh. Ar., VI, 2, and Sat. Br., 
XIV, viii, 16. 
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The same Upanisacl (III, xiv) has a famous description 
of Brahma. It claims to l)e a quotation of the teaching 
of 8andilya, to whom, with Xarada, is attributed the 
systematization of the hho.hti religion. It is well-known 
that this description is condemned by Hamkaracarya as 
far as he dare condemn anything in the Upanisads, and 
that it closely agrees with the idea of the Deity contained 
in the Xarayaniya.^ 

In another section of the .same Upanisad (V, xi), we 
find ourselves in a different portion of our outer band, 
the Kaikeya country of the We.stern Panjab. Five great 
theologians go to the Brahman Uddalaka with hard 
(piestions which ho cannot answer. So he sends them on 
to Asvapati, the Ksattriya king of Kaikeya,- and it is he 
who solves their difficulties. If it is objected that, in the 
Kuru-Pancala war the Kaikeyas sided with the Kurus, 
it is easy to show that, all the same, in the early times, 
before the great war they belonged to the outer band. 
Linguistic and ethnographic evidence, wliich it would be 
too long to detail here, shows that they wei'e in post-Yedic 
times conquered from the Madhyadesa in the westward 
reflux expansion of the inhabitants of that tract.-^ 

As regards the general question of ancient Ksattriya 
learning, e.specially of its monotheistic and ethical 
tendencies, and its early rivalry with Bi'ahmaism, it is 


’ As illustrating the frequent touches .showing the connexion, pact 
Ml’. Keith, between the Bhagavata hhnkti religion and Sariikhya-YOga, 
we may note that the word ‘Sandilya’ is a patronymic from ‘Sandila.’ 
The latter (see Colebrooke, A/mc. ii, 167) was a .son of Kasyapa, 

who married thirteen daughters of Baksa. Bak.sa’s thou.sand sons were 
taught Sarhkhya by Kiirada himself (MBh., I, Ixxv). This i.s all that we 
know about them. 

2 He was a father-in-law of Ha’kiratha (Ram. II, i, 2), a fact which 
brings him into close connexion both with the Eastern Aryans and with 
the Bhagavata religion. 

S The question as to how the Kurus got to the Madhyadesa has been 
frequently discussed elsewhere. See, for instance, my Languages oj 
India, pp. 52 and 65. 
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sufficient to refer to Professor Bhaiidarkar’s Report on 
the Search for Sanshrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
P residency duriny the year lSSd-4, PP- to 

the Introduction to Professor Garbe’s translation of the 
Bhaejarad Gita. Let me here merely draw attention to 
the number of Ksattrij'a names connected wdtli the 
origins of both the Sariikhj’a and tlie Bhagavata systems. 
Kapila, himself, is said to have belonged to Ksattriya 
stock, his mother being the daughter of a Kajarsi.^ So 
was Janaka, and so was Bhisma, who in Mbh. XII, cxciv 
and cclxxxvi, endeavours to reconcile the Samkhya with 
the Brahmaism. As for the Bhagavata doctrine, it came 
from the Sun.- The Sun told it to the gods. From them 
it descended to Bhisuui, who records it in the Xarayaniya. 
Indeed, the whole of the Xarayaniya is full of Ksattriya 
names. 

Mr. Keith’s remarks about the Matsyas, Kosalas, 
Magadhas, and other tribes hardly apply to what I said, 
for I have specially contined myself to what was the sum 
of the whole, namely that, owing to political alliances and 
personal rea.sons, the war of the Mahabharata resolved 
itself into a combat between Pahcala and South Madhyadesa 
on one side, and the re.st of India on the other. 

To sum up. I believe that there is nothing new in 
any of the following statements : — 

(1) That there was in India a long struggle for 
supremacy between the Brahmans and the Ksattriyas. 

(2) That in early daj’s, the country east, south, and 
west of the Madhyadesa, in its narrowest sense as the 
countiy of the Kurus, was unorthodox from the point 
of view of the Brahmaists of the Madhyadesa. 


* Bhag. Pu., Ill, xxi, 26. 

“ MBh. XII, 12,986. We may perhaps note this in connexion with 
what I said about the Lunar and Solar races in ray former remarks. 

^ See NIr. Pargiter, p. 333. 
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(8) That the unorthodox}’ was thought out and fostered 
by learned K^attriyas. 

(4) That some of these unorthodox Ksattriyas liad 
a home anionost the Pahcalas. 

(5) That the Pahcalas lay to the east and south of 
the 44adhyadesa, as defined abo\e. 

(G) That the Pahcalas permitted polyandry, as their 
descendants do to this day. 

(7) That the et urigo of the war was the insult 

offered by Drupada, the Ksattriya king of the Paucala.s, 
to a Brahmana, who took refuge with the Kurus. 

(8) That the war of the Mahabharata was in its essence 
a Kuru-Paucala war. 

If my theory is re\‘olutionary — and I do not see that 
it is — the revolution consists only in putting these facts 
together, and in making deductions from tliem. The 
deductions ma}’ be right or they may Idc wrong, but 
I think that all the facts are admitted by most scholars. 

If the facts and the deductions are correct, we can find 
a good many grains of ethnological information amongst 
the vast amount of chaff contained in the epic. To me, 
the great merit of Mr. Pargiter’s paper is that, for the 
first time, it puts students in the way of sifting out 
the.se grains. 

George A. Grier.son. 

Camherh.y. 

May 21th, 1W8. 


Vedic Religion'. 

I am afraid Mr. Jackson, in his note on this matter at ' 
p. .533 of the April number of the Journal, is somewhat 
precipitate in finding analogies for the so-called sacrifices 
of the \edas in the Greek mysteries or the secret dances 
of many savage tribes. The latter comparison it is, in 
the absence of any specification of the tribes referred to, 
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impossible to criticise ; of the former I can only say that 
I shall await with interest an explanation of the points 
of contact between the mystei’ies and Vedic religion as 
they appear to Mr. Jackson, observing merely that the real 
significance of the Greek mysteries still forms a subject 
of dispute and doubt far exceeding that entertained in 
regard to anj' problem of Vedic ritual. 

I also fear that the description of a sacrifice as a case 
of substitution of the victim for the sinner does not help 
much towards its understanding. Does Mr. Jackson really 
suppose that the sinner originally sacrificed himself or 
that others sacrificed him to that somewhat abstract deity 
Nirrti ? Yet, if he does not, his description appears to 
me meaningless, nor do I understand his remark that the 
ass is the ‘ vehicle ’ of iSitaladevi, who may stand in the 
place of the vaguer Xirrti, for nothing is said in the Vedic 
text of the ass being the ‘ vehicle ’ of Nirrti, and the view 
that the wearing of the skin is a mere penance will hardly 
survive a perusal of the passage in Paraskara, to which 
I would refer ;\Ir. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson seems to have overlooked my remarks on 
p. 944 when writing his note on the sacrifice of a man 
at the Agnicayana. He will find that his view coincides, 
so far as it goes, with mine ; I have, however, endeavoured 
to suggest an explanation of the facts, the object of 
my paper being of course explanation, not enumeration 
of modern instances which certainly prove nothing for 
the Veda. 

I should like, however, to supplement my article by 
a reference to the curious ritual at the Avabhrtha of the 
Asvamedha,^ in which the sacrificer is purified from sin 
by ottering a sacrifice to Jumbaka (Varuna) on the head 
of a man of repulsive appearance, who stands in the water 


^ Satapatha Brahmana, xiii, 3, 6, 5 ; Taittinya Brahmana, iii, 9, 15 ; 
Katyi\yana Srauta Sutra, xx, 8, 16; Sankhayana Srauta Sutra, xvi, 18. 
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until it enters his mouth. Hillebrandt ^ has suggested that 
in this legend, taken in conjunction with the .Sunahs'epa 
legend, we have a relic of a Vedic practice of slaying 
at stated intervals the aged and worn-out king.- Xo 
text, however, suggests that the man was killed, and, as 
Professor Eggeling ^ points out, the oblation could not 
properly have been performed on the head of a drowning 
man. The real nature of the ritual seems to be explained 
by a remark in the fiahkhaj-ana Srauta Sutra, xvi, 18, 
where it is said that the man is driven forth after the 
oblation, the guilt of the village outcastes being thus 
removed. The man is clearly a scapegoat on whose head 
are deposited the sins of the village, and his numerous 
physical defects may be explained (as in the case of the 
(papfiuKoi of Hipponax * and the victims at the Thargelia ") 
by the preference of the tribe to banish one whose natural 
defects at once decreased his tribal value and seemed to 
render him peculiarly fitted to be a sin receptacle. 
Probably the offering to Jumbaka on his head is a priestly 
refinement on -a formal touching of the head in transferring 
the sin.** The priests con.sidered that the expulsion of sin 
was effected by the grace of Varuna won by sacrifice, and 
substituted this conception for the more magic conception 
of sin-transfer. The further remark of the texts ascribing 
to Varuna the physical peculiarities of the bald man 
should not be interpreted as .showing that the god was 
normally so conceived. The ritual when the sacrifice to 
Varuna was introduced liad to explain the appearance 
of the man, and the simplest way was to ascribe his 

‘ Ved. Myth., iii, p. .32. 

2 Frazer, Golden BoufjJi, i, p. 227. 

^ xliv, p. xl. His discussion of the whole question is most 

valuable. 

^ Murray, Rine of Greelc’Epic, pp. 2.>3 seq. 

® Farnell, Greek Cuh>^, iv, p. 271. 

® Frazer, ii, p. 202. The bathing in water may be merely purificatory, 
or it may be a reminiscence of a vegetation ritual. Both explanations 
may in different cases be true. Here I prefer the former. 
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characteristics to Varuna, the man being clearly regarded 
as a temporary embodiment of the god. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Bhagavant axd Krsxa. 

Just before the late Professor Kielhorn’s lamented death 
I had -written to him — not kno-sviiig that he had sent 
a communication to t\\ki Jotirnal^ — to ask his opinion on 
the question of Bhagavant, as my attention had been 
called, by reading Webex'’.s revie-\v of his edition of the 
ilahabhasya, to the fact that the reading of the text - 
was there tatrahliavcfah , not hhwjuvatu.Ji. My difficulty 
was that the version of Kaiyata'* ran, nityali paramatma- 
dtvatdvUem iha Vdsudevo fjrhyata ify artladi, and that 
this evidence seemed to me to favour hluiyavidah , while 
the ditierence of hluiyacatah and hhavatah in MSS. is 
so small that a defective archetype might produce the 
present unanimity of what is, after all, the hot very large 
number of MSS. consulted. Further, I pointed out that 
the existence of Krsna, Vasudeva, and ijuasi-identitication 
at least with Yisnu were regarded by ^Yeber * himself 
as hinted at in the fact that the .special subjects of the 
representatives of the actors mentioned by Patafijali were 
the binding of Bali, Yisnu’s famous deed, and the slaying 
of Kamsa, Krsna’s famous deed. Professor Kielhorn might 
well have replied so as to remove my difficulties, but even 
with tatrahhxn'dialj as the reading Kaiyata’s rendering 
is intelligible, and appears to me to be strongly supported 
by Professor Kielhorn’s own example. For, as he points 
out, the precise phrase saiyjnd cnim tat rabhavatah , which 

' J.B.A.S., 190S, pp. 502, 503. 

- Mahabha.sya on Panini, iv, 3, 98. 

^ Weber, hid. Stud., xiii, p. 350. 

^ Ibid., p. 491. 
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on his view occurs with regard to Vasudeva, occurs with 
regard to Ka ( = Prajapati), and it may be that Kaiyata is 
precisely accurate in equating tatrabharant with paro- 
mCdmadevatu , when we find Prajapati .so de.scribed. In 
that case we would have from the Mahabhasya the most 
satisfactoiy proof of the identit3' of Vasudeva with Visnu, 
for except through such ideiititieation no one could dream 
of putting V asudeva on the same plane as Ka. 

The usage of tatmhliavtint in the Mahabhas\-a, as given 
hy Professor Kielhorn, appears decidedly in favour of 
this view. It is otherwise used onl^' of sages and learned 
persons, Brahmans who .speak pure Sanskrit untaught, etc. 
The expression, therefore, in Vasudeva's case must, it 
seems, mean either that the personage was a god (as 
with Ka) or a learned person of some sort, and the 
probabilities are certainlj- in favour of the first alternative. 
But certaintj- is impossible, and I must leave the matter 
doubtful, remarking only that the argument in favour 
of the earl}’ identification of Visnu and Krsiia seems, so far 
as it rests on the Maliabhasya, to remain unaffected b}’ 
the divergence in reading between tlie Benares edition 
and that of Professor Kielhorn ; indeed, taking Profes.sor 
Kielhorn’s reading the evidence seems to be rendered more 
rather than le.ss cogent. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Note on the K.avadi Ceremony amonu the Hindus 
IN Ceylon. 

Among the Hindus in Jaftha and other parts of Ceylon 
a custom exists that in some ways resembles the Hook- 
swinging (which used to be so popular in the Madura 
district and elsewhere) and the Tukkam ceremony in 
Travancore. 

For illness or some other cause a person will vow to 
carry milk to the temple for the purpose of bathing the 
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image of the god. At the auspicious time the votary buys 
about two bottles of milk which he pours into a sumbu. 
He then procures a wooden arch decorated with peacocks’ 
feathers which is strapped to the shoulders, and to which 
the vessel is fixed, the mouth of it having first been 
carefully sealed with a plantain leaf tied round with string. 
He next goes from the nearest temple to the one where 
he has promised to wash the image. When hooks are used 
these are put in the man’s back at the temple from which 
he starts, and on the journey between the two shrines he 
is accompanied by a procession at which the native band 
plays. A close relation or intimate friend holds the coir 
ropes attached to the hooks while the man himself trots 
slowly, thus pulling against them. Meanwhile other 
friends burn incense in his face to drive away the devils. 
On arrival at the second temple the milk is given to the 
Brahmin, or in his absence to the Pandaram. The votary 
often waits there until the wounds heal, and the only 
unguent applied is the burnt cow-dung used for smearing 
over the body. 

A friend can make the vow on behalf of a sick person, 
who has to fulfil it later on. 

The number of hooks used varies from four to sixteen. 
The writer was able witli considerable difficulty to procure 
a complete set from a Brahmin avIio felt some scruples as 
to parting with them, and who was more than usually 
curious to know why they were wanted. This set consists 
of twelve hooks, an exceptionally large number. They 
are 6 inches long, which is rather an uncommon length, 
and suggests that they were made some time ago, since 
there is a tendency now to decrease the size. 

It is a curious fact that while Hinduism only came to 
Ceylon from India, the Kavadi ceremony is apparently 
unknown in that country, although, as Mr. Thur.ston, of 
the Madras Government Museum, points out in a letter on 
the subject, “ Kavadi occurs as the name of a division of 
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Kuravas who cany oti'eriiiijs to Peruinalswaini at Tii'upati 
oil a pole. It also occur.s as a name for Kanuadiyaii curd- 
■seller.s ill Madras, wlio cany the curds in pots on their 
heads.” 

H. Axdersox Meadex. 


Ubalike = Ubari. 

In discu.ssiug the Ruminindei inscription of AsOka in 
the April part of this volume, Dr. Fleet ha.s dealt with the 
phrase in lines 4 and 5, Luiiimhii-gdme vJjulihf koJe 
athabhdgiye cha, on pp. 478-9. For ubalike, which he 
renders ‘ free of rent,’ he proposes to read uiiibalike, and 
explains this word from South Indian forms, the Ivaiiarese 
u^mbcdi, tmibulige, ^lm'n^ali, the Telugu umba.like, etc., and 
the Tamil umbalikkai. 

It is possible that the Southern forms may be connected 
with the word in AsOka’s inscription, but I wish to point 
out that the modern equivalent of ubalike appears to 
exist in the proi iiice of Bundelkhand, at no o-reat di.stance 
from the sub-Himalayan tract in which Ruminindei is 
situated, in the word ubai’l, This tenure, which 

is common in the Jhaiisi and Jalauii districts of the 
United Provinces, signities in the present day an e.state 
held, not free of rent or revenue, but on a ([uit-reiit 
at something less than the full assessment. In the present 
day the proportion of renii.s.sion ^-aries in dill'ereiit estates ; 
in some the (juit-reiit is only one-third of the full a.ssess- 
ment; in others a higher proportion is taken (see the 
Jhan.si Settlement Report, 1871, pp. 91, 12C, etc.). 
Etymologically it appears to be certain that uburi is 
the equivalent of ubalike, the lengthening of the vowel 
in the second .syllable being probably due to the modern 
dialect.’^ In Mr. \1 . Crooke s Rural auid Agricultural 

' Some of the Kanare^.e form.s in Southern India also appear to pre.sent 
a long a in the penultimate. 
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Glotssary, p. 280, the modern form is given as ubari, 
with short a ; hut this is an error, probablj' due to the 
omission of the mark of length in the iT. TT'.P. Gazetteer, 
vol. i, pp. 34, 21(1, 283, 34(1, where the tenure is explained. 
Sir James La Touche confirms inj' recollection that the 
correct spelling is uhCirl. Tlie word does not occur in 
Platts’s Hindostani Dictionary. 

I must leave to others the question whether in the fiscal 
language of Asoka’s time uhalika meant altogether free of 
rent (revenue) or, as at present, paying a quit-rent. 

C. J. Lyall. 


M.\gadha axd Videha. 

Ill his appreciatory remarks upon 1113- paper on “ The 
Nations of India at the great Battle between the Pandavas 
and Kauravas ” (for which let me tliank him). Dr. Grierson 
has ottered a number of suggestions that throw valuable 
light upon the Aiyan religious and tribal movements that 
took place in ancient India, and that nui}- have influenced 
the stoiy narrated in the Mahilbliarata. Tliej' a^ipear to 
be-.yvell worth further investigation. How far tribal 
movements were affected bj' religious feelings and rice 
verm is a point to be consideivd, and histoiy perhaps 
generall}’ indicates that religion has followed rather tlian 
instigated such movements. All these questions would 
demand a long and intricate emjuiiy, and heie I would 
wish to notice mereh^ one of his remarks. He has pointed 
out that the vanguard of the Aiyan migration in India 
was less subject to Brahman influence than were the 
tribes further west, and that it was in Kosala and Videha 
(and Jlagadha niaj’ be added) that new philosophies and 
religions arose. This is undoubtedlj' true. Similar phases 
maj^ be observed in other lands where similar movements 
have taken place. There is one feature that I should like 
to add to his notice of that region. 
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In a papei- on the “Ancient Countries in Eastern India” 
(JASB, 1897, vol. Ixvi, part 1, p. 85) I pointed out that 
the live nations of the Anyas, Yangas, Kalirigas, Pundras, 
and Suhmas constituted a closely connected ethnic group, 
and that they probably invaded India from the sea, 
settling first along the west and north coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, and gradually pushed inwards up the Ganges 
valley. They occupied a wedge-shaped area, with its base 
along the seacoast and Ahga as its apex touching Magadha 
and Yideha. It appears clear that they were not nations 
which had occupied the Ganges valley and been driven 
eastward by the Aiyan migration. The disorganized 
condition of peoples who are broken and driven backward 
by an invading host has been well expressed by Longfellow 
in Hiawatha’s lament over the Red Indians of North 
America (“ Hiawatha,” xxi) : — 

“ I beheld our nations .scattered. 

All forgetful of my counsels, 

Weakened, warring with each other ; 

Saw the remnants of our people 
Sweeping westward, wild and woful. 

Like the cloud-rack of a tempest. 

Like the withered leaves of autumn.” ^ 

Those five nations exhibited no .state of disorder, but, 
on the contrary, held a firm compact position, projecting 
in Ahga a strong front far up the Ganges valley. Their 
position can only be explained as the result of a counter 
invasion from the east. Their vanguard and the Aryan 
vanguard met in Magadha and Yideha, and each was 
arrested there. It was that region, whore the two 
opposing streams of difierent ethnic origin met and 
mingled, that always constituted a nucleus of in.stability. 
Aryan influence, political, religious, and social, spread 
gradually over those five nations, but did so by virtue of 
its superiority and not by further aggressive migration. 
The Aryan vanguard in Magadha and Yideha would 
surely of itself have become orthodox when in the course 
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of time it became a settled polity, as did the regions 
to the west, for the liberty possessed by pioneers lasts 
as long as the}’ have pioneer-work to do. There must 
have been some other cause at work which made that 
region ferment with philosophical and religious ideas for 
centuries, and that, it seems to me, was the interaction 
that went on inevitably and continuouslj' between the 
different ethnic elements that u'ere compelled to mingle 
there. 

That interaction was not a new thing at the time of 
the great battle. It had existed long before, for Aiiga 
was a kingdom that ranked with Kosala in Dasaratha’s 

o 

and Lomapada’s time. Those two kings and Janaka are 
placed some twentj’ royal generations earlier than the 
battle, and four kings are said to have reigned in Ahga 
before Lomapada (l^esides the eponymous Ahga).^ The 
ethnic group is said to have existed even before that, and 
though it was naturally mloccha, yet it was never (as 
far as I am aware) described as barbarous. Dusyanta's 
grandmother is said to have been a Kaliiiga princess, - 
and in the eight generations of the Lunar Dynastj’ before 
her time two kings are said to have married Ahga 
princesses and one a Kaliiiga princess.-* There was no 
incentive to fabricate such alliances, and they show that 
Ahga and Kaliiiga were reckoned respectable monarchies 
at a very earlj' date. 

F. E. Pargitek. 


^ 160'2-7 (Calc. ed.). 

- MBh. i, 37SO--2. 

' MBh. 1. 377’2, 3773. 3777. 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 
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Kitab Baudad von Ahmad ibx abi Tahir Taifur 
(Sechster Band). Edited and translated by Dr. H. 
Keller. Part 2 : German translation. Leipzig ; 
0. HarrassoM’itz, 1908. 

Dr. Keller has long been known to be engaged on an 
edition of what remains of the Kitab Baghdad ” of 
Ibn abi Tahir Taifur from the uni(jue MS. B.M. Add. 
23318, for an instalment of the text and translation 
appeared as long ago as 1898. The entire German 
translation has now been issued a.s “ II. Teil,'’ the text 
being presumably intended to follow as “ I. Teil,” but 
the presence of the MS. at the Museum supplies its place. 

The introductory matter (pp. xxvi) shows that Dr. Keller 
has .subjected his text to a close and searching analysis, and 
his references to other works where tlie same matter occurs, 
especially his tabular comparison of the Kitab al-Aghani, 
is of great value. But Dr. Keller has a special theory to 
support. Tlie pp. xiii-xxvi are devoted to showing that 
the “ Kitab Baghdad ” rvas largely drawn on by Tabari, 
whilst its autlior's name is intentionally cited but once ; 
that Tabari's selections therefrom M'ere throughout made 
with tlie tivofold object of concealing the indebtedness, 
and of suppressing anj thing unfavourable to the Abbasid 
ruler ; and that the result is to present a picture of the 
period imperfect, one-sided, and deceptive. Tabari is, in 
fact, a •' Tendenz ” writer (p. xxiii). Dr. Keller concedes 
certainly that the Annals will always possess value, but on 
their author's methods he is outspoken. Tabari betrays 
himself as a “ Plagiator '’ (p. xiv), a term which, as 
differing from the “ Abschreiber ” used on p. xv, certainly 
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discloses a " Tendenz ' in l)r. Kellei' : lie worked mechani- 
cally, and omitted so important an e\'ent as tlie death of 
Waqidi (p. xviii); when the Kitah Baeiidfid failed him 
he was reduced to bare chronicles for hi.s information 
(p. xxi) ; and from his source he drew merely flattering 
matter ( “ Lobliudeleien und Zahmes ”) to the exclusion 
of all that was unfavourable, masculine and energ-etic 
(p. XX vi). But does the evidence on these various heads 
constitute proof, or even a primd facif case ? 

Tabari's leading- counsel speaks, of course, from Le 3 'den, 
but to one count of the indictment an acquittal ma}' be 
claimed from behind the bar. On p. xxi translations are 
given of two passages of the text, which rest on the same 
authoritjq and occur at eight folios interval, both recording 
the appointment of Tahir b. al-Husain to be governor of 
Khurasan, as follows, fol. 14“ : — 


and again on fol. 22*, under the next heading : — 






C."' 


. .fl iJ. 
>• > ^ 








Lg n.' 

The event is recorded in the text of Tabari as follows 
(iii, 1043, 1. 6) : — 

u' s_.'Y*s A Jb 

* 1 =4,»,5>- 


’*-d- 

(ne t. . 




( — CJj 

.<uLc 


1 Ex I.A. recepi. Cod. . . , Tuif. corrupte, etc. 
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Dr. Keller liold.s the two pas.sages to ditfer in meaning : 
that Ibn Taifur added the .second to elucidate the hrst ; 
and that Tabari, noticing only the first and its unsatis- 
factory form, pieced it out with a bald extract from 
a chronicle. But all this is mere phantasy. The two 
passages are practically identical : it is a mere case of 
repetition ; of the two, the first is indeed the better, and 
the text of Tabari approximates to it. Nor can Dr. Keller’s 
translations be accepted. In the firat passage he treats 
J::i as passive, and as referring to ‘Abd al-Rahman, and 
as his second ‘Xi.sba’; in the second, he makes 
the verb to govern , which he takes to mean the 

leader of that sect : the words of the first passage, 
xlz J-rf'J i_C!i he renders “people were 

afraid that that had happened because he had been made 
its governor,” and the of the second, 

“ people were afraid that sometliing tei-rible might thereby 
happen.” But whatever be the meaning of that 

meaning must be the same in lx)th passages.^ To Tabari, 
indeed, with some aid from Leyden via Ibn al-Atliir, 
belongs the credit of having converted the corrupt text of 
Ibn Taifur into sense, using, it may be, some independent 
source. For Dr. Keller seems to forget that his author 
was not the sole nor necessarily the best authority for 
Ma’miin’s reign ; it is by a chance merely that his work 
may be the best which has reached us. True, he was 
born early in that reign, but for the events preceding 


' The meaning of the word.s lULi in the passage in 

Tabari has been declared from Leyden to be : “it was feared that 
this expedition of ‘Abd al-Rahmaii had proceeded on a plan on M^hich 
he had acted,” viz., of rebellion, as undertaken without the governor’s 
leave. Professor Margoliouth points out that in Ibn Khaldun, iii, 251, 
1. 6 a.f., the passage runs: iz) 

that it was feared he had acted on secret instructions. 
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his manhood a ^vl■iter must rely, .is for those preceding 
his birtli, on authority. And, be it observed, Ibn Taitur 
is earlier than Tabari Ijy onh' tweiit}' 3 'ears. Other 
historians there were — al-Haitham b. ‘Adi, for instance 
(Wu.st., Gesch. Xo. 44), whose work may have extended 
into Ma'mtin’s reign, for his death occurred in 207 A.H., 
and is indeed recorded in tlie translation, on p. 159, 
where ‘ ‘Adi ’ is, by mistake, ‘ ‘Alxli.’ And Dr. Keller 
goes too far in presuming that matter present in this 
text which appears in later works was, therefoi-e, deri\'ed 
from his author. For two cases can be adduced of its 
stories being told by a later writer in a fuller and. 
presumably, a more original form than his. The story 
of Abu Dulaf and Rafdiid, pp. llo-lh, MS. fol. OS’’, will 
be found set out ■s^ipru, p. 455 (Extract C), from the 
Tac^kira of Ibn Ilaiudun, and it is apparent that it 
was not derived from Ibn Taifur's version. Again, the 
story how Ma'mun's offer to purchase his own property 
from a slave, in preference to his .stealing it, was closed 
with at once by that slave at an agreed sum of t^^■o 
dinars (p. 44, MS. fol. 88*'), appears also in the Tadhkira, 
Or. 8179, fol. 112“, and in a fuller form, with a 
closing remark by the .slave that the subject had been 
exhausted.’^ And a third in.stance can be adduced where 


• ij^' ^ a[>[)euil tlie stoiy immediutflj' 
preceding it in tlie Tadhkira, as also illustrating tlie Caliph's extra- 
ordinary good nature. Both were probably taken by Ibn Hamdun 
from the same source : — 


: : yslh Jl* 

<ui Ui Lj> ? “ |,)li b ” ^ J\ “ b ” 
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Ibn Taiftir was liim.self an actor. For a life of him is 
contained in the recentlj* published “ Irshad al-Arib ” of 
Yaqutd and at vol. i, p. 15G, appears the stoiy how 
Ibn Taifur’.s conduct drove al-Mubarrad into showing him 
the door, a story which Yaqut derived from al-Marzubani 
(d. 384, Wust., No. 146), who had it from al-Suli (d. 335, 
ib. Xo. 115). But the same stoiy is given bj- Ibn Hamdun, 
Or 3180, fob 241'^, and he died some years before Ya(|ut 
was born. Whilst giving the stoiy in a form obviously 
abridged from that of Yiitjut, he gives it on the authority 
of Ibn Taifur himself, and, but for tliis evidence, he would 
probably be assumed by Dr. Keller to have derived it 
directly from one of Ibn Taifiir’s works. 

As regards Tabari's supposed principles of selection 
from the Kitab Baghdad, it is difficult to see why he 
should have been more concerned than Ibn Taifur to 
uphold the reputation of the reigning house. And 
Dr. Keller's claim that his author was the first to attempt 
a ‘ Kulturgeschichte ’ (p. xxiii), as distinct from mere 
annals, would be more properly advanced for Ibn Qutaiba 
or Mubarrad, both contemporary writers. All that Ibn 
Taifur did was to adopt the Persian habit of an episodical 
form : under his headings he, like other historians, gives 
one detached story after another : and he seems, like 
them, to have had little notion of an ordered hi.storical 
narrative. 

IJh 

\]J 

Ma'mun's dictum is attributed to Yaliya the Barmecide by Il)n Khallikan, 
in his Life, de SI. Eng., iv, p. 111. 

* The volume aliounds with interesting matter, and although but 
a part of the ‘'Irshad" is known to be extant, that part will afford 
matter for four volume.-,. The work is being edited by Profe.s.sor D. S. 
Margoliouth for the Gibb Memorial Series. 
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To come to the translation (pp. 1-1.59). In a .sto*y 
of the difficulties which be.set Ma’miin's head .spy — for 
such were employed, too. by the better Caliph.s — that 
official had to send his master a letter of expostulation. 
Summoned to an audience,. Ma’mun says to him ; 

pj ti ■ " ‘^••-*•‘1. “your letter is in the fold of my 
cushion.” This Dr. Keller has wholly misunderstood 
(p. 32), j being taken apparently for a copulative. And 
there are other mistakes in the tran.slation of this story. 
The right understanding of Arabic is indeed no light 
task, and in the case of concise and idiomatic turns of 
speech is often almost unattainable. Yet it is well to 
proceed on the assumption that the phrase or anecdote 
should convey some point and to try and bring that 
point out in the translation. But Dr. Keller’s rendering 
is sometimes a case of ignoticm per He may well 

be excused for not having grasped the purport of Tahir’s 
remark to Sa‘id when he brought him the dissatisfied 
official’s petition (p. 51), a pas.sage set out below as 
emended and interpreted by Professor D. S, Margoliouth,^ 
but of some of Tahir’s .subsequent remarks the purport 
is scarcely apprehended. In stating the difficulties which 
beset him as governor, Tahir .says that, being a native 
of the province, and sprung from its middle class — for 
such must be here the sense of rather than 

[MS. 

[MS. ' ' ' — ^^^***^ ch* ' a W.j 

B.M. Add. 23.318, fob .144. [MS. 

meaning, “He (Tahir) said, changing suddenly after his cheerfulness 
and friendliness with me : ‘ Saturate it (the letter) with oil, and stuff' 
your . . . with it, using the plain Arabic word and no euphemism.” 

‘such and such a part of your person.’ 
The word, in fact, used was, probably, r* .t. but there are many 
synonyms. 
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‘ veriiiittler spieleii ’ — lie found himself exposed on the 
one side to the exaggerated expectations of friends — 
‘ wali ’ not ‘ wali,’ nor particularly referring to the 
petitioner — and on the other to the covert satisfaction 
of enemies at his dispai-agement hy reason of his 
friends’ disappointment. And Tahir’s statement about 
the petitioner (p. .52) should be : “I want him (not ‘ he 
wants ) to be satisfied, and to claim a post for which he 
is competent : were he to start forthwith for his actual 
post, and then put forward a claim, what he wants would 
be granted as soon as expressed. What is the meaning 
of this presumption and self-will now V’ (the last words 
not forming part of the previous sentence). Tahir’s 
protest, again, when vinegar was thrown at his one 
remaining eye (p. 55), that that eye was Jju; 
means ‘ in great peril of destruction,’ and has no reference 
to Tahir’s own hands. The saying is explained Lane, 
1974‘. Tahir’s dictum on p. 56 mu,st .surely be that your 
choice of officials should be guided by whether their 
wealth or worldly fortunes rise and fall with your 

own. The translation has “ dass er nicht froh ist, Avenn 
es dir gut geht, sicli aber wold fiihlt, wenn es dir wohl 
geht.’’ Again, on p. 58, the sentence “ Ihr Ende macht 
die Taten und die Ansdauer das Handeln, und das Ziel 
belohnt den Lauf des Rennpferdes,” etc., is far from 
conveying the meaning of the words — 

^ — ■* J'. A:;-;!—' 1 ...♦-ji.ic' 

which I take to be : Actions are judged by their results 
and acts of kindness by their being kept up, for it is the 
goal that a noble courser makes for amidst plaudits for 
the horse ahead and jeers at the one outdistanced. Tahir’s 
answer (p. 59) to the man who complained that his house 
had been burnt down, Das Verfehlen deines Zweckes 
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koiiimt voii deiner Absiclit." , .';liould 

be hoever it aimed at yim, lias missed vuu, ’ 

i.e. tliouo'h you liave lo.st your abode your life is safe. 
On p. 70 Tahir .s S(jii, 'Abd Allah, is irritated by a bx-al 
g’overnor'.s refusal to receive him, and (itS. ' 

i.e. .s 2 :)oke depreciatingly of him (the governor). Tiiis is 
rendered ‘ A erzog das Oesicht ’ (his own face). And it 
is evident that Dr. Kellers reading of a pas.sage on 
fob 62'*, p. 71, needs revision. The poet al-‘Att;ibi says 
of certain Persian books at ilerv which he had copied. 

Dr. Keller has failed 
to recognize the name. The phrase implies tlie idea of 
age, like the French “ C'est vieux comme Hei’ode,” or 
better liere, '■ comme le roi Diigobert.” Tlie passage is 
interesting as giving the poet's appreciation of Arabic and 
Per.sian literature, to the effect that whilst for the former 
could be claimed the power of expression in correct and 
convincing language (inserting between tlie words 
icilUl), yet tliat ‘ideas’ (^jW.*ll) must be sought for 
in the Persian. 

The saying, too, of Isha(( al-Mansili, on p. 86, is a dark 
‘ Ich liofte, dass tu es aufrichtig meinst, und dass 
auch jeiies (\\ort), da.ss, wenn icli gestorben bin, du 
niemand tindest, dem du wie mir den Tod wiinschest, eine 
Liige \ on dir sei. Ishaq was ill and answered a message 
from Ibrahim b. alDlahdi as to visiting him in a way 
that Ibrrdiim complained of whilst protesting his wish 
that I.sha(i might regain his health. To this Ishaq replied ; 






’ u u' i^y 


i.e., I hope you are sincere, and moreover that, should 
I die, you may not find some one ready, as I am, when 
appealed to, to incur falsehood out of courtesy toward.s you. 
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On p. 88, Ibrilliini when in liidino- insists on clianoino' 
his quarters, and says to tlie man who is dissuading him 
, rh J , i.e. let me go, or else, etc., 

which is rendered Du verlas.sest mich nicht, soiist,’' etc., 
which seems to implj- that Ibrahim wished liim not to 
leave him. 

In an anecdote of Ma'mun’s voracious vizier, Ahmad 
b. abi Khalid (p. 105), Ahmad is disclosing gradually to 
a needy friend tliat he had procured him a large gift from 
Ma' mull, and he begins bj’ saying that lie had failed to get 
anj’thing. Told that this came of liis weak advocac}", he 
replies ; JU>. (i.e. '-•> “ I have by no 

means deserted j’ou." Tliis is rendered : “ Ich liabe \ on 
dir keine Schilderung eines Zustandes (keine Klarlegung 
der yerhiiltnisse) bekommen,” which leaves Dr. Keller’s 
reading of the verb quite uncertain. 

In the above-mentioned story of Abu Dulaf (p. 116) the 
concluding words of the lersion in the Ta^ikira show 
that by A ^1 is intended, not a letter of 

recommendation, liut a draft in a person's favour, and 
the rendering of the previous words in the passage “ so 
tust du [i.e. the Caliph] unter seine Tauben einen grossen 
Scliuss ’ is unintelligible. The words seem to mean that 
“ he (i.e. Abu Dulaf) has a .spirit beyond his years which 
will cany him far." And in the bold vindication by the 
poet ‘Allawaih of his patrons, the Oniej-yads (p. 128, and 
twice repeated in the Aghani, iv, 97, and x, 131-2), the 
double meaniiig of ‘ Maula ’ might with advantage have 
been emphasized, for what the poet was, of course, 
contrasting was the position of the Abbasid dependant 
Ziryab at the Omeyyad Court in Spain with his own lot 
at the Abbasid Court. 


In conclusion, by way of tentative suggestion, and on the 
principle of forcing from a story an adequate point, may not 
the third form of in the story of the poet Mukhariq 
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and Ma’mun, on pp. 14.5-6, recpiire, not the usual sense of 
‘ to eat with,’ hut rather ‘ to vie with in eating ’ ? The poet 
had, by coininand, joined Ma’mun at table, and together 
they had disposed of a fowl and two rolls. The Caliph’s 
displeasure became forthwith evident to his guest, and on 
his explaining the situation to his friends, one of these 
eiK^uired whether he had not in the house a single roll 
he might have eaten beforehand. In a month’s time 
Ma’mun repeated his command, but the poet replied 
“ Xever again, ” at which the Caliph said laughingly : 
“ Did you imagine I grudged the food ? No,” 

' - ' Hi 1 jsi sUuh 


\ y y 


These last words seem to negative the idea that ^la’mfxn’s 
object was to point out the impropriety of princes eating 
with subjects, and the friends einpiiry points rather to 
the poet's offence having lain, not in his obedience to 
Ma'mun s command, but to that obedience having been 
so hearty and entire.^ 

There is, therefore, not a little occasion for improvement 
in Dr. Keller’s translation, and the appearance of his text 
will be awaited with interest, coupled with some anxiety. 


H. F. A. 


' It has been suggested to me that 



has no proper agent, 


and that by amending the passage 
the verb \ 


li jL-t 1^1 i— 

can bear its ordinary sense. 
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The Irshad al-arib ila ma'rifat al-adib, or Dictioxary 
OF Learned Men of Yaqut. Edited by D. S. 
Margolioeth, D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the Uiiiversitj’ of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees of the “ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial.’' Yol. I, 
containino- part of the letter 1 . Leyden, Brill ; 
London, Luzac & Co.: 1907. 

Professor Margolionth, in his preface, expresses his well- 
founded hope that the Gibb Trustees, by opening their 
series for Yaqut's Dictionary of Learned Men, have earned 
the gratitude of those who are interested in Arabic 
literary histoiy. Even more tlianks are d\ie to Professor 
Margolioutli himself for the excellent edition of the first 
volume that now lies before me. Yaqfit is no stranger to 
us. His two works published by M’iistenfeld, his great 
geographical dictionarj-, and his book on liomonymous 
geographical names proved him to be a man of great 
learning, who compiled witli tiict and talent, often adding 
useful critical remarks and supplying what he had seen 
or heard himself. As he consulted many books tliat have 
perished since his time, he is, for not a few geographical 
or historical problems, our only resource, and his extracts 
from works that still exist enable us often to restore 
corrupt passages in the latter. The present work shows 
the same (jualities. Several of the books mentioned bj- 
Yaqut in his introduction as the main sources of his 
biographical notes are lo.st to us. In several cases, where 
he quotes works that have come down to us, his text 
“ provides more emendations for future editors of these 
texts than it obtains from them. ” 

Professor Margolionth had only one copy (MS. Bodl. 
Or. 758) on which to base the edition of this first volume. 
The copy is modern and not free from even serious 
faults. The editor had no other means of correcting these 
than the examination of works from which Yaqut copied. 
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or 'svorks which borroAved from his. Of the latter the 
most useful was the dictionary of Safadi, of which the 
Bodleian Library contains eleven volumes. The text 
having thus been con.stituted l)y tlie editor, the proofs 
Avere read at his reijuest by more than one learned 
Oriental expert. The result is, as I said before, a really 
good edition. 

In reading parts of the work I made some marginal 
notes Avhich I submit to Professor Margoliouth — 

P. f, 7. The words 'J1 seem to be corrupt. 

I have tried in vain to find the true reading; 1. 10, in modern 
MSS. the mistakes in the gender of numerals are countless ; the 
correction of -vL^ in therefore, is not necessary. 

P. 1, 2. I see no reason whatever why the reading of the 
MS., , should be replaced by . 

P. 'Vj 6 af. r. for uL: iCjJ mean* “’he kneAV 

it thoroughly.” 

P. I A, 3. o-'l must be corrupt. 

P. rr, ult. JJ-, the reading of the MS., is also good. 

P. rr, note i. The same case, p. rr, 6, 10; 1. 0, perhaps 
to be read j jlji . 

P. r/\, s. Bead J^' > Jind perhaps Ijol. 

P. ri, ,5 a f. ^6 seems to haA'e fallen out between < 

and . 

P.rM. seems to be a variant of . 

P. rc, 7, and note r. The reading of the MS., IDS'LL is 
doubtless to be retained, “he lived in the desert” ; 1. 8, r. with 
Tusi’s List jAaL_ii , A’iz. of the Ghurib ; 1. 9, rather ^.4»sr . 

P. ta, 2, and note The words of the MS. (r. jlj- for 
seem to mean : “ and they used to call al-Harblya all that is on 
the other side of the old bridge.” 

P. Fr, 11. r. ‘‘if they are destitute of.” 

P. Fa, 1, .5. The reading of the MS , may be preferable. 

Cf. the index to Tabari, sul it^L* 
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P. 1-, 13. Head 1' , "don’t (say so).” Seethe glossary 
to Tabari suh . 

P. irr, 11. r. 

P. ifr, ult. seems to have fallen out after It is 

also missing in Safadi’s rvork, see Z.D.il.G. xxv, p .5-5, ult. seqq. 

It is curious that Yru|ut has nothing to say in this interesting 

article about Ao; i 

^ ij ^ -you,-- 

4 (Mo'jam. ii, p. t’r, 13). 

P. penult. is a printer’s error for — 1.. 

P. i^r, 12. must be read coll. 1. 15. 

P. 1 Y, 7. 7 «-liJ means •; A.' 

P. r • • , o. . , r. . 

P. r-'', 11. There is no I'eason for substituting to 

P. r-A^ 10. perhaps Li-i 

P. rir, 3. Head Jl.sd index. 

P. r'% 4. Eead Y'i, "in a bundle.” 

P. f ■ ' , 0 a.f . Eead ^ Y . 

Peculiarly interesting in tliis volume are the biographies 
of Abu Zaid Balkhi, of IbnUiini as-.'^fili. and Ibrahim ibn 
Hilal as-Sabi, tlie grandfather of that Hilal as-J^abi who.se 
history of the vezirs has been edited by Mr. Amedroz. 
Interesting also are the not very Hattering character given 
to Ibn abi Tldiir Taifur (p. ’ir), a fragment of who.se 
work has just appeared in a German translation by 
Gr. Keller ; the correspondence of Abu'l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri 
with the UpperdaT in Egypt; the official writing of the 
Calif ar-KadhI to Xasr ibn Ahmed. as-Samani about 
Shalmaghani (pp. r = A — r-v). 

The editor doe.s not say which MSS. are at his disposal 
for the edition of the following volumes, nor whether the 
whole of the work is still extant. I wish him all success 
in the continuation of his deserving Avork. 


M. J. DE Goeje. 
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BEITRAOE ZUK IXDISCHEX KULTUROESCHICHTE. By RiCH.VRD 
Garbe. Beilin, 1008. 

Ill this interesting little book Prote.s.sor tlarbe has 
collected seven short sketches of Indian life and thought, 
ino.st of which had already appeared in German periodicals, 
practically inaccessible to English readers. All of them 
are of value, but the mo.st original are undoubtedlj- the 
first two, which treat of the part played by the Brahmins 
and the Ksatriyas respectively in the development of 
Indian philosophy, and of the leading features and historic 
relations of the six great orthodox philosophical sj'steins 
of India. These essays supplement and explain the vieM's 
expressed bj- the author in his Hdiiikliya Philosoj^ltie and 
in his translation of the Bhagavadgita, and nill form an 
essential factor in any discussion of the history of Indian 
philosophy. 

It is possible that Professor Garbe’s views as to the 
work of the Brahmin is somewhat affected bj- his decidedly 
unfavourable \ieu' of their part in the history of India, 
a view doubtless strongly supported by the record (jf their 
share in the extension of the practice of Safi and of Thugee 
as described in the fourth and fifth es.says in the volume. 
But despite all this it is somen hat perplexing to find that 
the Brahmins, whom we have been accustomed to recard 
as the bearers pur (‘xcdlrnw <d' Hindu culture, .should be 
denied the credit alike of the Monism of the Upanisads, 
the morality’ of Buddhism and Jainism, and the theism of 
the Bhagavatas, all of which faiths we are bidden to 
ascribe to the Ksatriyas. This conclusion seems to 
Professor Garbe to follow necessarily from the evidence 
of the Upanisads, where, as is well knou ii. princes are 
represented as disputing with and refuting and teaching 
Brahmins. It is argued, not without force, that the staG 
of affairs represented must have been real or else priestly 
conceit would never have allowed it to be handed down. 
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A(j;ain.st Dahlmaini's objection that already in the Rgveda 
and the Atharva Veda are to be found passages which are 
tlie forerunners of the doctrines of the Upanisads, Professor 
Garbe replies by asserting that the Rg and the Athai-va 
are not mere priestlj’ products ; they belong to a time 
earlier than the sharp distinction of hereditary castes which 
we tind in the later texts ; even in the latter the three 
upper castes are permitted to study the Vedas. 

The tirst remark that may be offered is that there is 
something paradoxiciR on the face of it to assert that to 
a warrior class is due the finest product of Hindu thought, 
the monism of the Upanisads. On Professor Garbe’s 
theory we have these works arising at a time when a 
sharp distinction has been drawn between prie.st and 
warrior, a distinction only effected after great struggle.s 
between priest and noble, in which the latter was defeated. 
But the Vedic evidence for any such struggle is entirely to 
seek ; we have onlj’ the fantastic legends of the Epic, 
which I confess seem to me without any value whatever. 
Nor can we admit the view whicii denies the existence of 
hereditary caste in the time of tlie Rgveda or the Atharva 
Veda. Both are essentially priestly collections, and what- 
ever appears in them had found its way into the ritual of 
the priests, whatever its origin may have been. 

Surelj' a mucli more plausilde account of the whole 
matter can be given on the theory that the main philo- 
sophical activity of the period was that of the Brahmins, 
as is represented to have been the case in all the works 
preserved to tis. The people who are represented to us as 
disputing and studjdng are normally Brahmins ; the kings 
are few and far between, and much of their fame seems to 
have been due to their generosity in the way of prizes ; 
the Kausitaki Upanisad (iv, 1 ), indeed, preserves a hint that 
Janaka’s generosity caused Ajiitasatru much annoyance. 
Further, we must remember that in primitive societies such 
as those of the Brahinana period, the separation of the 


J.R..4.S. 190S. 
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castes as regards activities was not rigid. Xo doubt the 
Ksatriya s tirst care was war and go\ eriniient, but in his 
spare moments a king niiglit well amuse himself with the 
disputes of ritualists and philosophers ; we need not deuj’ 
that a king might be himself an originator of philosophic 
doctrine, but we cannot forget that flattery is both easy 
and diplomatic if cows are in (piestion. Eut this alteis in 
no waj' the fact that as a class the Ksatriyas are not the 
bearers of an intellectual tradition ; that task falls to the 
Brahmin’s lot. And if a king is a philosopher it is not 
because he shares a ditierent tradition from the priest, but 
because he is in some measure a partaker of the priestlj' 
tradition, as the three upper castes always share the Vedas. 

We must, in fact, beware of minimising the differences of 
view within the priesthood itself. Professor Garbe’s \ iew 
of the Samkhya illustrates neatly the curious effect of 
insistence on the spii-itual emptiness of the priests. For 
it represents in his view a revolt, again by the Ksatrij-as, 
against the prevailing Atman doctrine wlucli we have seen 
to be derived in his opinion from Ksatriyas. Now, it is 
true that the older Upanisads do not know the Samkhya, 
but the younger ones from the Katha onwards do, and 
without laying any stress on the details of Beussen’s 
development ^ of the Samkhya from tlie Vedanta view, it 
is certainly not hard to see hou' within the Brahmin circles 
the doctrine with all its strange illogicalities could arise, 
even if we accept the view that the sj’stem is essentially 
the work of one mind. On this point, however, both 
Professors Jacobi and Oldenberg have expressed their 
disagreement with Professor Garbe, and, in fact, the 
proposition is hardly tenable. 

Professor Garbe, indeed, tries to show that this view is 
rendered necessary by the fact that Buddhism is deiived 
from the Samkhya, and that it adopts the negation of soul 

' Cf. J.H.A.S., Itme, p[), 490 seq. 
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as a deduction from tlie final view of the nature of the 
psychic processes held in the Samkhj-a. This is certainly 
true, but it proves nothino- for the definite creation of the 
system as a complete whole by one man. The rpiestion is, 
of course, one (jf degree, but the simplest and most probable 
vieu' is that the system is the result of the activity of 
a school, though the doctrine itself must have first existed 
in a less fully defined form. To Professor Garbe the 
doctrine originated with one individual as a complete 
system ; to us the main pi'inciples, viz., the relation of 
matter and spirit and the denial of god, were probably 
originated in ’\'edantic circles by a natural process of 
development and criticism, and were only graduall}' 
reduced to the complete and dry sy.stem we now have. 
This is not, of course, to deny the early date of the fixation 
or to revive the theory of the Epic Samkhya which Jacobi 
and Garbe ha\e completely disposed of. On the other 
hand, such fixation need not be ante - Buddhist, as the 
Buddhist doctrine of the non-existence of the .soul is merelj" 
a deduction fnjm the principles, not the details, of the 
Sainkhya. 

Indeed, if we are to judge the Ksatriyas by their .systems, 
Buddhism and Jainism, we will hardl}' be able to expect 
much intellectual fruit from them. The claims of Jainism 
to serious consideration will hardly be argued seriously by 
any one, while it is clear that the Buddhist simplification 
of the Sainkhya was merely confusion on the metaphysical 
side ; the moral side is another matter on which opinions 
may legitimately differ. 

More difficult is the (juestion of the origin of the 
Bhagavata sect. Professor Garbe has no hesitation in 
treating it as of Ksatriya origin. The founder of the 
religion was, he say.s, Krsna Vasudeva, who was later raised 
to divine rank or rather identified with the divinity, and, 
by his name and the legends jittached to his name, a 
member of the warrior caste. Much of the cogency of this 
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argmnent disappears if we recoj^iiise in Kisna a deity 
ex iniiio, and there seems little other evidence which 
supports the theory. It is, however, also the view of 
Di'. Grierson/ who cites with approval the work of 
Professor Garbe on the Bhagavadgita. But I coufes.s 
I cannot find any real support of the theory in that work, 
and in connection I would refer to Professor Hopkins’ 
interesting review in this Journal.- We have no right to 
refuse to suppose that the Brahmins could and did originate 
more than one philosophic view ; that of the Vedanta of 
l^aiikara occurs to us as the most orthodox, but the well- 
known fact that the Sutra of Badarayaiia does not really 
best accord with that interpretation, shows conclusively 
that a more realistic interpretation of the world had early 
found acceptance in Brahminic circles. To assume that at 
first this interpretation came from without these circles 
is rather paradoxical, and certainly has no external 
support. 

The length of this review precludes discussion of the 
many other interesting points raised by Professor Garbe, 
and it must suffice to call attention to tlie evidence adduced 
(pp. 136-9) that the Milindapafiha originally ended with 
the second book, the rest being a later addition, and to 
Professor Garbe's acceptance of Hillebrandt’s theory of the 
significance of the verse tAtharva Veda, xviii, 3, i), which 

< J.B.A.S., 1908, p. 60ti. 

-/. 7^.-4 ..s. , pp. .4S4 se(j. I am glad to Ije able to a^ree witli 

]>r. Kennedy on one point, as regarding Kisiia as always divine (.iiqjra, 
p. ."i^U). Ur. Kennedy's views and mine are too different to render 
turther reply to his note Ipp. 516-21) useful. But I must protest against 
the attribution to me of the view that the o.x was Krsiia's totem (p. 52b). 
1 do not understand how a god can have a totem, and reference to my 
remarks on p. 174 will show that I have not even regarded Krsiia m 
o.x-shape (assuming he tv as so conceived) as a totem, but rather as an 
incarnation of a vegetation spirit. It should be remembered that 
Dionysus was worshipped as a bull— I confess I find it difficult to make 
that bull into clouds— and Ur. Kennetly's own theory connects Uionysus 
and Krsna. For the rest I fear I cannot accept the view that Apollo, or 
Herakles, or Osiris are sun-gods proper ; as regards Pusan I am doubtful. 
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is usually and in iiiy opinion rightly considered to refer to 
the ancient and disused custom of burning the widow. 
If the Brahmins later .sujrported the custom, yet it ma}' 
fairly be put to their credit that there wa.s a period when 
they must have mitigated it, as appears to liave been 
the case at the time of the llgveda and the Atharva. 
Unhappily Indian history is, in too manj- mattei-s, a 
history of regress rather than progress. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar I. from 
Nippur. By Wm. I. Hinke, Ph.I)., D.D., Assistant 
Professor in the Old Testament Department in Auburn 
Theological Seminary. With 10 lialf-tone illu.strations 
and 3.5 drawings. Philadelphia : published by the 
Ihiiver.sity of Pennsylvania, 1907. 

This book forms the fourth volume of Series I) 
(Researches and Treatises) of “• The Balylonian Expedition 
of the University of Penn.sylvania." The “ Expedition,” so 
ably conducted Iry tire well-known Assyriologist, Professor 
Hilprecht, has already furnished us with a goodly 
number of excellent volumes of " Texts ” (Series A) and 
“ Treatises " (Series I)). I need only mention Hilprecht's 
“ Old Balylonian In.scriptions,” Hilprecht -Clay's Murashu 
Contracts, and Ranke's Hammurabi Documents and "Early 
Babylonian Personal Name.s. " Upon the last-named book 
follows now Dr. Hinke's tre:\tise. It deals with an 
interesting class of Babylonian in.scriptions, the scr-called 
Ji'udiLi'fH inscriptions. The kndan‘Ui< were .stones set 
up for marking the ^R’opertj' b<3undaries. Some of the 
kiidiin'v.K found are sale-contracts and some gift -documents. 
Most of them, however, contain royal grants to faithful 
officials or to temples. The stud 3 ' of these inscriptions 
M'as mainlj" furthered ly Oppert, Delitzsch, Hilprecht, and 
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Belser. Dr. Hiiike now continues the.se studies in this 
hook, and he does it in a very tliorough manner. He 
does not only deal with the new boundary stone of 
Nebuchadrezzar I, which was found by the Expedition 
in Nippur in 189(1 and is now in the posses.sion of 
Mrs. Hilprecht (p. xx). He devotes to the new boundary 
stone the second half of the hook (which “ was originally 
presented to the Faculty of Philosophy of the P'niversity 
of Pennsylvania in partial fultihiient of the requirements 
for the degree of Ph.D.’’), and in the first half he discusses 
all the kudurrus thus far published. In the first half 
(“Babylonian Boundary Stone.s,” pp. 1-11.5) the author 
deals with all the details of the kudv.rru inscriptions, 
as discovery, origin, contents, symbols, etc. Especially 
interesting is the chapter about the “ Symbols of the 
boundary stones” (pp. 71-115). It has no less than 
twelve paragrapihs. The symbols (piestion is a very 
difficult one, and the attempts at solution made by 
Hommel, Zimmern, and others, have, as Dr. Hinke shows, 
not (piite been successful. Dr. Hinke did not succeed 
either in giving a full explanation of the symbols in all 
their aspects. But some <jf the problems seem to have 
been finally solved by Dr. Hinke (.see pp. 114-115). A very 
interesting chapter is that dealing with the “ Curses of 
the hiidnrru inscriptions” (pp. 58-70). It would have 
been worth while to compare these curses with other 
passages in the Babylonian literature where calamities are 
mentioned (cf., e.g., Kedi'aaclir. BJA., vol. vi, pp. 276, 278, 
280, 296), and with the curses in the O.T. (cf., e.g., the 
phrase bltu tp'pu'^u Id/el MU'tiuiriKi, — see p. 69 — with 
Dent, xxviii, 30, ’ll lE^H i6'\ n^lH D'D. 

Another interesting point is the employment of irre- 
sponsible persons (as fools, idiots, deaf, or blind) to destroy 
or take away the kudurrus in the belief that in this way 
he (the instigator) would escape the effect of the curses 
(.see pp. 49-50). But the responsibility is put on the 
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right shoulders (cf. p. 152). It may be mentioned that 
■\ve rind the same idea (of sending an irresponsible person 
to do the misdeed) in the Talmud. The irresponsible 
persons usually mentioned there are the deaf, the fool, and 
the minor The rirst two correspond 

to the .s'o/i7o( and sulhr on the kudurrus. Instead of |i2p 
the kudurrus have hi Xtiml or W mada. There, too, the 
responsibility rests upon the sender ; cf., e.g., Talmud Babli 
Meila 21‘‘, Baba IMezia 10'’, and especially Baba Kamma 59b 
There is much material in the first half of the book, and 
there is evidence of much painstaking labour. The results 
attained may, though, not be quite in proportion to the 
labour spent. 

The second part, in which l)r. Hinke gives a full 
introduction to, transliteration and translation of, and 
commentary on the new boundary .stone of Nebuchadrezzar 
(pp. ll(i-l<87), and also the boundary stone of Marduk- 
ahe-erba (pp. 1<S8-199), is in itself a valuable contribution 
to Assyriological re.search. The philological commentary 
might have perhaps been a little more exhaustive, 
especially seeing that what the author himself regards 
as ■“ a general introduction " takes up half the book. 
It ma}' also be that some explanations are not (piite 
.safe. Thus, for instance, I would prefer to compare 
tnhiiln, not with Heb. (.see p. 178), but with Heb. 
‘canal’ (Jer. xvii, 8), and ^3', ‘watercourse, .stream’ 
(Isa. XXX, 25 ; xliv, 4). It gives a much better .sense than 
‘ dry land.’ Again, nak- me, translated by Dr. Hinke 
‘ water-pourer ’ (p. (12, see also Glossary), is, as a com- 
parison with the proverb in Beitrdije zur As.^y riologie, 
v’ol. ii, p. 277 f., .shows, equivalent to ‘.son,’ ‘ otispring ’ ; 
cf. also Susa, 8, vii, 9-18 (p. (12), where iiak me is parallel 
to pirn, also London, 102, ii, 15-19 (ibid.). Me is here 
ecjuivalent to :eru (cf. the name Marduk-sapik-zerim ; see 

p. 208). 
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A concordance of proper luiines (pp. 200-230'), a list 
of sj’inbols (pp. 231-245), and a glossary (pp. 240-319) 
enhance the ^■alue of this indnstrious, well-arranged, and 
well-printed hook. To every future .student of this branch 
of Assyriology Dr. Hinke’s treatise will be indispensable. 
One can only wish the “■ Babylonian Expedition ” well and 
hope that more volumes will soon follow. 

S.wiUEL Daiches. 


The Early History of India, from 600 b.c. to the 

Muhammadan Conquest. B3' Vincent A. Smith. 

Second edition. Oxford; Clarendon Press, 190S. 

Mr. ^ . Smith is to be heartilj" congratulated on this 
new edition of his history ; congratulated not onlj- on the 
popularity of the ivork, as shown bj- its sale, but still more 
on the improvements he has introduced in the second 
edition. It is an ambitious and an arduous task to 
write the histoiy of Ancient India ivhen the materials 
are so imperfect, the lacuna' so great, and so much 
is in dispute. Bj' the history of Ancient India we 
virtually' mean the histoiy of Isorthern India ; and 
even for this our materials are very incomplete and very 
capriciously distributed. The epigraphic evidence, ivhich 
is much the most important, has been dige.sted for two 
periods only— the age of Asoka and of the Guptas ; M-ith 
regard to the fiakas and the Kushans, matters are still 
in dispute. The evidence of coins fails us altogether 
east of Allahabad, and the te.stimonj’ of the Greeks and 
Chinese is limited to certain brief periods, -while the 
Puranic legends and the chance references of native 
writers help us little. After the fourth century a.d. matters 
improve somewhat, and before the close of the medimval 
era w'e begin to have some local histories ; but, generally 
speaking, we have darkness illuminated by gleamiTof light, 
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and although the outline.s are perceptible, the details are un- 
kno\Yii. Thus an}- political history of Ancient and MediaiYal 
India at the present time must be regarded as largely 
tentatiee ; but the discoveries of the last 50 or 60 years 
have been so numerous that it was worth while making the 
attempt. IIi-. Smith’s preliminary studies on Alexander's 
campaigns, Asoka, the Indo-Scyths and Kushans, the 
Gandhara sculptures, and the coinage and geography of 
the Guptas have made scholars accpiainted with his views, 
and these have not always met with acceptance. But 
Mr. Smith’s merits as a collector and arranger of facts are 
undeniable ; he has ransacked every recent publication 
bearing on his subject down to the end of 1907 ; his 
diligence is admirable, and his history maintain.s a uniform 
average of general excellence and .seldom degenerates into 
a bald chronicle of names. He succeeds as a rule in 
giving the ordinal-}- i-eader a succinct impression of what 
is surmised or known ; and he has supplied the student 
with a storehouse of references to the recent literature. 
Few scholars have the good fortune to see a large edition 
of so serious a work exhausted in three years ; tifty years 
have not sufficed to di.spose of Lassen’s monumental tomes ; 
and although the rapid sale of Mr. Smith’s book is due 
in part to its adoption by the Indian Universities, it argues 
a considerable public intere.sted in the results of research, 
if not ipialitied to follow tlie preliminary discussions. 

The improvements in the new edition of Mr. Smith’s 
work are twofold. It has evidently been subjected to 
a very careful re\ ision ; verbal changes are fairly numerous, 
dates are altered here and there, and most of (although 
not all) the slips have been corrected. But the main 
feature of the present work is tlie addition of more than 
70 pages of new matter, an addition really of one-sixth to 
the volume of the book. Most of the additions relating 
to the history of Ancient India proper, the period before 
650 A.D., relate to matters of .secondary importance, and 
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spring out of recent literatui'c. A pai-agrapli at tlie end 
of the long note on Aornus tell^^ us that Dr. Stein's 
exploration of Mahaban completely dispioves Colonel 
Abbott's theory. We have an interesting resume of the 
recent papers in the Tndtiia Antiqwiry, etc., on Chanakya’s 
revenue system ; the much vexed fjuestion of Hiuen-tsiang's 
Mo-la-p‘o is rediscussed ; and evidence is adduced to show 
that Skaiidagupta had some liking for the Buddhists 
Mr. Smith has added something in support of his views 
on Kushan chronology, and he has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the so-called ‘ Chinese ’ ho.stages of Kanishka 
were petty princes of Kashgharia, a conclusion which is 
doubtless correct. So far we are onlv dealino- with the 
details of old matter. As regards tlie Sakas and the Indo- 
Parthians, his views have undergone some modification. 
He still appears to hold that the main body of the .Sakas 
entered India by way of Gilgit or Chitral, an opinion 
which is shared by many other .scholars, and for whicli 
much may be said, although it is probably erroneous ; but 
he recognises for the first time in some ade(]uate fashion 
the influence of the Parthians in Western India, a point 
of capital impoitance, as it seem.s to us, which supplies 
the key to many things. 

So fai as the ancient history is concerned, we I’egard 
this acknowledgment of Parthian influence to be the chief 
contribution of the present volume. Before passino- on, 
however, to greater matters, we mar- point out that in his 
account of S. riiomas and Gondophares, which is partially 
new and based on the latest discussions of the subject, 
Mr. Smith .still quotes the Clementine Eecognitions as tlm 
chief authority for the mi.ssion of S. Thomas. S. Thomas’ 
apostolate among the Parthians and his visit to Goiido- 
phares are highly probable; but the inserti.m of the name 
of S. Thomas in the Clementines is demonstrably a 
dramatic interpolation (J.R.A.S., 1907, p. 958, note). The 
chief feature of the present edition, the feature which 
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distinguishes it from its predecessor, is the treatment of 
mediieval India, including under that term the Chalukyas 
and Rashtrakutas of the Deccan and the Pallavas and later 
kingdoms of the Tamil country. The treatment accorded 
to this period in the original work wa.s meagre, lifeless, and 
inadecpiate ; it evidently Jiad no interest for the author. 
It has been rewiltten for tlie greater part, and enlarged to 
double, so that it now forms nearly one-fourth of the 
whole history. For the chapter on the Chalukyas and 
Rashtrakutas of tlie Deccan ilr. Smith, of course, had 
excellent materials to start with, and here comparatively 
little has been altered. The histoiy of the kingdoms of 
the South has been largely rewritten and considerably 
enlarged, the most noteworthy additions being the intro- 
ductory sketch of the trade and civilisation of the South 
in Roman times, and the account given of the Pallavas. 
All this is well done. But the cliief feature of the 
new edition is tlie medimval histoiy of Xorthern India. 
Sind and Assam are brought for the first time under 
review ; we should expect more to he made of Nepal 
and its age-long connection with Tirhiit, with the help 
of R. S. Levis fascinating volumes, but that, after all, 
is only local liistory ; the history of the Palas and Senas 
of Magadha and Bengal is much improved, and brought 
into accordance with the most recent lights. But it is 
in dealing with Kanauj, tlie Rajputs, and the Gurjaras 
that Mr. Smith is at his best. He now admits (for the 
first time, we believe) that the Huna invasion really 
shattered the foundations of the Gupta Empire and 
changed the face of North-Western India ; the recent 
.speculations on the origin of tlie Rajpiits and their con- 
nection with the Gurjaras and other barbarian invaders 
have tired his imagination ; and he rightly insists that the 
Rajputs form an occupational caste composed of many 
elements, Aryan, aboriginal, or Central Asian, which were 
fu.sed together and took shape in the anarchic centuries 
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that followed the invasion of the Hfinas. In all this there 
is, of course, nothing original, but we are glad to have him 
for a convert, and he tells the story well. Ihe history of 
Kanauj is closely connected with that of the Eajpfit''. and 
is related more fullj’ than ha^ e\'er been chjiie l)ef(')re ; 
indeed, it was impossible to do so until very recently. Of 
course, there are many points on Nvhich we venture to 
dissent. Take the fir.st which occur.> to us. We have 
certain reasons for thinking that both Ptolenn's Kanagora 
and Kanogiza refer to Kanauj, and we know no I’eason to 
the contrary (p. 3-47). Again, the obvious reason for the 
final abandonment of both Kampilya (Kanipil) and Kanauj 
was their desertion by the Ganges (p. 348), But to 
omit all pett}' matters, let us come to the main point. 
Mr. Smith sometimes fails, we think, to see the wood for the 
trees ; and he has overlooked the fact that the tradition of 
empire attached itself to Kanauj from the days of Harsha 
to the clo.se of the medimval period. What Rome was to 
the barbarians, and Byzantium to the niedimval world 
of Europe, that was Kanauj in a lesser degree to the. 
upspringing tribes of the Rajpiits. The empire of Harslui 
was the la.st great empire which they knew of ; tlie Dofib 
was the sacred land of the Hindus, and Harslia’s capital, 
Kanauj, was the greatest and iiarst magnificent of its cities; 
learning and the arts continued to flourish there in tlie 
eighth and ninth centuries, when they were almost extinct 
in the surrounding provinces. Thus Kanauj became the 
cynosure of the Rajpiits, the pattern of the purest Hindu 
civilisation, the inheritor of a great tradition and renown. 
None of the great Rajput tribes had their origin in this 
holy land, while all a.spired to imitate its ways. Alone 
among the inland kingdoms of Hindustan the fame of 
Kanauj extended beyond the frontiers of India ; it reached 
the ears of the Chinese and the Arabs. Emigrants from 
Kanauj were sought for to fashion the Hinduism of Beno-al 
and to occupy lands in Gujarat. The King of Kasmir 
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counted it liis proudest boa.st to have defeated the army 
of Kanauj ; and the alien iiioiiarchs who occupied the 
seat iA Harsha assumed imperial titles, and seem to have 
occasionally exercised a vague suzerainty over territorie.s 
which sometimes extended as far as the Himalayas, and at 
other times to Gujarat. The celebration of the asimniedha 
by Raja Jaichand. the last of the Kings of Kanauj, was 
an expression of this imperial claim, a claim out of all 
proportion to the reality, and contested in the closing 
centuries of the Middle Ages by Ajmir, Mahoba, Delhi, and 
other famous homes of Rajput valour and Sanskrit 
learning. 

We have dwelt at length on this point, partly because 
it is intrinsically important and is u.sually overlooked, 
and partly becau.se it refutes an error wliicli is in danger 
of becoming general. Pliilologists divide the Aryan 
vernaculars of Xorthern India into two great group.s — an 
inner group allied to the classical Sanskrit, and an outer 
group of non-classical Aryan. The inner group, which is 
the speech of the Doilb, radiates outwards into the Eastern 
Punjfib and Rajputana, and, as Dr. Grierson says, “ it has 
burst through the retaining wall of e.xterior languages, 
and reached the sea in Gujerat.” East of Allahabad we 
have a \ ernacular which holds a middle place between the 
inner and the outer circle. This di.stribution coi-re.sponds 
exactly with the inediteval influence of Kanauj and the 
history of the Rajpfits. But a theory has recently sprung 
up which we should call wild, if it were not advocated 
by some great authoi-ities and adopted in the new 
Gazetteer of India. This theory assumes that there 
was a second invasion of Aryans speaking a vernacular 
allied to the later clas.sical Sanskrit, who, without leaving 
any trace of their migration on the road, in.stalled them- 
selves in the heart of the countr\', and pushed the earlier 
Aryans north, south, east, and west. That such marked 
linguistic ditferences should survive after the lapse of 
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more tliiin three thou'^aiicl years, ami the drums aud 
tramplings ” o£ so many compiests. is scarceh' credible, 
and certainly unparalleled : nor does it explain the 
anomalous linguistic survivals which lie outside the pre- 
tended ring fence. The (Gazetteer, indeed, says that ‘‘ the 
record of phj’sical characters bears out the conclusions 
suggested by philology.’ If the (Gazetteer means that the 
fair-skinned Arj-ans got the more mixed the farther they 
travelled east, no one doubts it. But this is no support to 
the theory. On the contrary, the ring-fence theory ought 
to show the survival of the fair-skinned Aryans in Bengal 
in contradistinction to the darker Aryans of mixed blood 
in the Doab. Q.E.A., a veritable absurdity, as Euclid saith. 
Mr. Crooke sums up the ethnographical evidence very 
clearly : “ While to the east and south we can recogni.se 
an Indo-Aryan race of overlords and a lower stratum of 
black menials, in the Punjab, from the Rajput and 
Brahman at the top down to the scavenger at the bottom, 
the race type is uniform.” The physical facts not only 
do not support the ring-fence theory ; they are a direct 
refutation of it. The linguistic facts are undoubted, and 
the mediaival influence of Kanauj and the Doab on the 
Rajputs is their obvious hi.storical explanation. When 
the Rajputs took the manners and civilisation of the 
‘ Middle Country ’ for their .standard, they largely adopted 
its speech, a speech which had been moulded liy centuries 
of literaiy culture. The Brajbhasha was to them what 
the literary language of the South of England was to the 
dialects of Britain. Pity it is that Mr. Smith lost so 
excellent an opportunity of giving the atiip de r/rucf> to 
a speculation so impossible and misleading as this ‘ ring 
fence ’ theory. 


J. Kexxedv. 
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The Relhhox of the Veda, By Maurice Bloomfield. 

Xeiv York and London, 1908. 

Professor Bloomfield is to l>e heartily cong-ratulated on 
the appearance in book form of the lectures delivered in 
1906-7 as the seventh series of American lectures on the 
History of Religions. Hi.s sketcli of the development of 
Vedic religion from the Rgveda to the Upaiiisads is 
unusually clear and satisfactorj-, and is distinguished by 
a most laudable absence of paradox. Con.spicuous examples 
of hi.s vise conservatism may be found in his treatment 
of Aryan and Indo-Germanic myths in the third lecture, 
“ The Prehistoric Gods,” in his adherence to the identitj' 
of Yaruna and Ouranos (p. 130), against the theory of 
A’aruna as the moon held by both Professor (91denberg 
and Professor Hillebrandt ; and in hi.s refusal to accept 
as proved the ^■ery fascinating theory of Professor 
Hillebrandt of the real nature of the Indra-Yrtra myth 
(pp. 179 seep), while being prepared to regard it favourably 
if Iranian evidence can be found to support it.^ I welcome 
also his eiiqihatic refusal to accept the doctrine of 
Professors Deussen, (.Jarl)e, and Winternitz of the origin 
of the Atman doctrine among the Ksatriyas (pp. 220 setp), 
and I may claim his supjiort for the doctrine - not merely 
of the antiijuit}' of Bliakti, but of its derivation from the 
same circles of thought as those in which the colder 
monism of the Upanisads rests. He points out (pp. 280, 
281) that in the dialogue witli Maitreyi, Yajfiavalkya 
“ does not really intend to expound to his beloved 
Maitreyi the extremes of super-.sensual rationalism. In 
effect, he expresses the ideal of union with the supreme 
being, the ultimate endeavour of all religions that have 


’ HilleliraiiiltV ^•iew of Intlra really refute'- lii> own earlier theory' of 
the date of the Mahforata (Horn. For.-ih., v, pp. 299 seq. ), «hich, as 
I shall hope to sliow ou another occa--ion, is in aiu’ case untenable. 

- Cf. lu}' notes, J.R.A.S., 1901), p. 493 ; 1907, 1){). 46.) seq., 490 seq. 
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evolved a supreme hein^ worth unitiuc; with. At a later 
period there comes out of the permanently untenable, cool 
intellectualism of the Upanishads the religion of tile 
Bhaktas or ‘ pious devotees ’ ... It comes to this tiiially, 
that knowledge of the .Supreme is but a preparation for 
what we call the love of God. ’ 

There are but few points on which I would wish to 
take exception to Professor Bloomtield's exposition. On 
p. 10 there is the dictum “Mohammedanism fused with 
Hinduism in the hybrid religion of the Sikhs," but 
I confess a perusal of the Granth in its English version 
leaves me at a loss to find any substantial Mohammedan 
non-Indian element in Sikhism, taking the Bhagavata 
faith in its later forms as Indian properly so called, 
though no doubt there are Christian elements in it. On 
p. 272 the word podvlifiiii iihan is rendered ‘pegs of his 
(the horse’s) tether,’ in apparent forgetfulness of Pischel’s 
conclusive argument ^ that ‘ hobbles ’ are referred to. 
Again, at pp. 12 and 20, Professor Bloomfield allies himself 
with the view of an earlier date for the Rg\'eda than is 
held, for example, by Professor Macdonell - or Professor 
Hopkins. The ijuestion is undoubtedly one of considerable 
difficulty, but it is hardly adx'anced far by the evidence 
on which Professor Bloomfield relies. This consists of the 
appearance of “cut and dried Iranian names’’ in Western 
Asia as early as K.c. 1000. The elifficulty is that it is by 
no means certain that the names cited, Artashuvara and 
Artatama, from Tel-el-Amarna are really ‘ Iranian,’ and 
not ‘ Aryan. The only evidence for these being’ ‘ Iranian ’ 
is that Arta suits the 4Vestern Iranian rather than the 
Vedic rta or the Avestan A^ha, but we are dealing only 
with a transcript, and that Arta could not represent the 
Aryan form seems very doubtful, while admittedly"’ the 

Hi'^tory Of StiU'.lci'U , p. \’2. 

^ See Bloomfield, A.J.P., xxv, pp. 8-12. 
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retention of a' for h before vowels is contrary to all 
Iranian dialects. Xor do I feel satistied that M’e can 
safely assume from Arta the existence of the concept rta 
in a moral sense. The whole tjue.stion, too, of the relation 
of Avestaii and the language of the Rgveda presents 
serious difficulties which are not lessened by assuming an 
Aryan .split long before B.c. 1600. 

It remains to note that Profe.ssor Bloomtield is to be 
added to the list of those who do not tind totemism 
proved for the Veda, and to recommend his work to the 
perusal of all scholars who are anxious to have an account 
of Vedic religion at once clear, interesting, and accurate. 

A. Beeriedale Keith. 


Dalsetz Teitard Suzuki. Outlines of Mahayana 
Buddhlsm. pp. vii, 420. London : Luzac, 1907. 

I tvas recently .struck by the following declaration, 
written by one of the contributors to that excellent 
magazine TJie Brahnhiclia /•tn. Says Pandit S. C. 
jMukerjee, M.A. : “ For the benefit of earnest enquirers 
I mention Hartmann’s Philosophy of the F^^nconscious 
(8 voLs.) as a M’ork which nill help them more to under- 
stand the Parambramh [i.e. puruma In-cdomt] of the 
Bhagavat Gita than all the Sanskrit commentaries 
taken togethei-. This uork drans its conclusions from 
the facts of the various branches of physical science by 
inductive method, and is not the speculation or dream 
of a philosopher, or the chinnnerical [.sic] idea of a modern 
Sannyasi . . .” ^ I have no objection — as the clever 
Mahadeo of Sir Alfred Lyall has — to the Pandits or 
Japanese reading Hartmann, even in three volumes, and 
nourishing themselves, ad inriar Gandhar varum, -with 

* Brahmacharin, September, 1907, vol. viii, p. 97. 

J.R.A.S. 190S. 
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the vapours of tlie (iermaii philusuphie aleiiihics ; and 
that there may he great protit for any scholar from 
an exhaustive and intelligent knowledge of modern 
philosophoumena, the reader of " A Buddhist Psj-cholcig\' ” 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids, or of Stcherbatskoi's essays on 
Dio’iiao'a's svstem of lou'ic, is well aware. As a rule the 
Occidental .scholars do not care for the true philosophical 
principles to be found in or elaborated from the Gita or 
the Mahaj’anist Buddhism, but onh- for the real and 
historical meaning of them ; and although there is always 
some danger of discovering modern moods of thinking 
in the old Indian treatises, their di.sintere.stedness, together 
with some critical bun xen^, some philological training, 
preserves them from too monstrous anachronisms or 
anatopisiiis. 

From this point of view, the veiy interesting work of 
Teitaro Suzuki must be severely criticised : his ilaha- 
yanisin is, beyond what is u.seful or admissible, tinged 
with Yedantisni and with German philosophy. I hope 
that he knows too well my high esteem for his learning 
to feel otlended bt' mt' remarks. ( )f course, evei'y reader 
will find man}' interesting and new documents in the 
“ Outlines,” admire the literary skill, and feel .s}-mpathy 
for the religious zeal of the author.' 

1 I coiitei^ I am ratlier sensitive when alisurd uompiinMiii~ uii- inaile 
between Chri-.tianity and BuddhiMU, between the “ pain de la pensee 
occidentale," aa saya A. Barth, ami the “ narcotapie " ot the Bhikana. 
Againat my friend Alljert J. Edmunda, I would artiim that the Lamb" 
of the Apoealyi)ae ia a better symbol than the ■■ elephant " cjf the ladita- 
vistara ; this last animal is not aa kind and liLimeleaa aa A. .1. E, lielievea. 
Teitaro Suzuki, like Ida master in [ihiloaoiihv, Dr. Paul Carus, la ver\ 
hard upon the “ Christian critics " ot Buddhism (p. IS). Everybody 
I think, will admit that Colonel AVaddell has rightly charactei ised Mah'fi- 
yanism by the tollowiiig jihrase, “a mysticism ot soplnstic nihilism." 
Christian prejudices have no part in this opinion. But T. Suzuki feels 
indignant : “ Could a religious system be called suphistiy when it makes 
a close enquiry into the science of dialectics, in order to' show how futile 
it is to seek .salvation through the intellect alone?" Even it such were 
the case, the dialectical enquiry of the Buddhist is not only sophistic bub 
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Before debating with the learned Japanese the real 
signiticance of .some Mahayanist tenets, I should like 
to call his attention to a few little details, which 
themselves liave no importance, but are troublesome to 
Sanskriti.sts. 

A veiy well-knoM'n term in Mahayana books and in 
the Occidental works on them i.s the word parlnurnano, 
puinidparitiilriunia , the ‘application’ or ‘turning’ of the 
personal merit to the .spiritual or material welfare of 
one's self or one'.s neighbour ; especiall}* the application of 
merit to the acqui.sition of the Bodhi, id e»t, of the power 
and knowledge of a Buddha, in order to .save one’s fellow- 
beings. Our author has veiy good and just appreciation 
of the partijCtmunii, Imt, iis he use.s Chinese translations 
and knows onh’ the bad editions of the Buddhist Text 
Society of India, he has to invent a Sanskrit M'ord for 
0 [b], and tinds p<i rini rtn {ptirirniiono. M'ould have 


non.Neii'ical throughout. For in-tuiice, Nagurjuiia .'Uy..- tluit the walker 
(the man who is walking) is not walking, hecau.se two “walks" would he 
nece.ssary — a first ow'ing to which he i.s named “walker," a second owing 
to which the ualker ualks. Hojihistry i.s not the e.Kact name for .such 
jokes; stupidism uould do. T. Suzuki says again : “Could a doctrine 
he called nihilistic when it defines the ahsolute as neither void nor not- 
void " I think that the Buddhists absolutely <leny the e.xisteiice of an 
absolute, or, rather, say that •' truth is .silence." But, even it we accept 
Su/.uki's oiiinioii. Colonel ^Va<ldel^s detinit ion would prove e.xcellent ; is 
it not ••mvstic nihilism" to tind a '•/<< nfliii lietween “being" and “non- 
heiiig"? ilonier-Williams was a goo<l scholar, “hut, iiiifortunately, as 
soon as he attemjits to enter the domain of religious controversy, his 
intellect becomes jiiteously obscured by his preconceired ideas. . . . 
Bodhisatt\'as . . . are contented, according to his view, with their 
‘ pei’iietual residence in the heavens, and quite willing to put ott' all 
desires tor Biiddliahood and Parinirvaiia. ' This remark is so absurd 
that it will at once be rejected . . . as . . , unworthy of refutation." 
Suzuki then quotes very .sensible lines ot Monier- Williams on the 
“celestial regions" and the “dieaiiiy bliss in Heaven." which play 
an important role in Amitabha'.s worship. But .Suzuki has supercilious 
marks ot amazement. (!) (1), and the reader will feel sure that the 
.Sukhavativyfiha, the Karanijiivyuha, the Lotus of the tlootl Lasv. and 
many other sutras are firm iinoijiiifii to our Outliner of Mahayana; he 
.seems to believe that the d-nilohi is the only heaven of the Mahayfina. 
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been better). He has forgotten that in his translation 
of the MalidyCvna Sraddhut^iCtda^ occurs the right word, 
pui'lnrimand. It is also an error to write ><irinviitisatya 
for sarnvrtisatyd. Clerical and unclerical misprints are 
numberless.- 

As concerns the Buddhology and the metaphysics of 
the Great Vehicle, I must confess that the question is 
obscure and dilEeult. There are many kinds of Great 
Vehicle, and one cannot alRrm that Suzuki’s Mahayanism 
is not really — with an uncompromising Occidental tinge — 
the Buddhism of some branch or sect. But the author 
omits to mention this diversity of schools and creeds, and 
gi^•es us as true Mahayanism a pantheistic system much 
more Vedantic and Hegelian than Buddhi.stic. Christianity 
also is manifold, and every believer or unbeliever has 
some rights (humanly speaking) to make a choice between 
Arianism, Romanism, or Lutheranism ; but it would be 
rather venturesome for a historian to forget St. Paul, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and Calvin, and to adopt as the 
historical centre of Christianity, let us say, the Charybdis 
of Father Tyrrell. In the same way, neither Xagarjuna nor 
Asanga, neither the SukhavativyiTha nor the Lahkavatara 
will have civic rights in Suzuki’s Buddhism, nor is his 
definition fully applicable even to the Tantrik ideology. 

That this misconception is supported by some texts, 
I willingly admit. There is Vedantism in Buddhism. 
The Gaudapadakarika (Alatasanti), if not a treati.se from 
a Buddhist hand, is made up of Madhyamika tenets. The 


' Ahvaghosha'-s “Awakening ot Faith in the Muhavana ” (Chicago 
Open Court, 1900), p. 146, 

2 For instance: p. 171, s/irmiii dhnmmm prutynya- 

Mmutpddn, vyatirtkam and ryntirtna \ p. 17-2, tut tnc kintam “Says 

Fihgalaka ...” This Pinyalalca is the so-called Nilacaksus, a/ias 
Nilanetra or Pihgalanetra ( aksa) or Aryadeva of Nanjio. His true name 
is Bhavaviveka or Bhaviveka (V) according to Watters : p. 173, aniynfa, 
rather anilya, which cannot be a synonym tor prntltya. ’ 
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author of the 8uklavidarsaniibliuini (Beiidall MSS., to be 
publi.shed in this Journal) .s1io\ys that a celebrated Buddha’s 
saying, citfdinni mm hho jincqnifra yad uta traidhotulcam 
(“ thi.s threefold world is only thought is equivalent to 
the Upani.shadic mrva'/a khalv idain Brahma (" verih’, all 
that is Brahman,” Chand. 3, 14) ; that the verse of the 
“ Father-and-Son’s collection ” (Pitaputrij-asamhita) — 

(junCmdiu paiximain rujxi.ht na drsfiputhoin archati 

yat tu drsfipathaprapiani ion mdyaira sutuccholMin 

('■ the .supreme or real nature of the qualities or things does 
not come in the realm of .sight or cognition : and what is 
visible or cogitable, that is illu-sion and absolutely void ”) — 
comes to the .same as the well-known passage of the 
Brhadaranj'aka 3. 8. 8. But if Buddhistic “ voidness,” 
owing to the congenital illness of our mental faculties 
(intoxicated from the beginning of ages with the wrong 
ideas of being, of non-being, of becoming), turns to be the 
e?i.s’ m 2 im, Nagarjuna and all the orthodox affirm 

that the people who adhere to “ voidness ” or to '■ non- 
\'oidness " are lost for ever. Mahayanism finally merges 
into Yedantism, but it is not Vedantism from the cradle, 
and it retains .some characteri.stics owing to which it can 
be distinguished even when merged. 

Mr. Teitaro Suzuki has “tout brouille,” because he has 
admitted, without reflection, that the Dharmaldya — id csf, 
the “ Body of Law,” the true and unique body of the 
Buddhas and of all the .saints who arrive at Nirvana — of 
course a “non-body” — is the ultimate principle of the 
unix erse, the ontological substratum of movable phenomena: 
thi.s is not true Mahayani.sm. But T. Suzuki is not satisfied 
with this Yedanti.sation of the Maha 3 -iina, and the three 
volumes of Hartmann are called to the rescue. The 
Dharmakaya is “ the spontaneous Will that pervade.s 
everywhere and xvorks all the time, which alwa^'s mani- 
fests itself for the best interests of sentient creatures.” 
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(Then Sakyaniuni, Christ, Mahomet, and several prophets 
are respectfully enumerated.) Where did Mr. Suzuki 
discover this “ spontaneous will ’’ { Fortunately he gives 
us references. 

The expression “ will of Dharmakaya ” does not, of 
course, occur anywhere, but will, or rather vow, resolution 
(pnniulhd'fui), is of fretjuent occurrence and of para- 
mount importance in Mahayana. Every “ future Buddha ” 
(hodhimttva) resolves himself to become a Buddha for 
universal deliverance. T. Suzuki (.(uotes texts where this 
pnuiidlid'ao, is fully developed, and he adds after the 
word ‘ will,’ hehmni brackets, the talismanic words “ of 
the Dharmakaya.” In the Avatamsakastitra, “ in which 
we read the whole signiticance of Buddhism,” a Bodhisattva 
explains that he must sutler the pains of hell in order to 
deliver the sinners. “ Painful as those sufferings are, 
I will not retreat, I will not be frightened, I will not be 
necdisent, I will not forsake mv fellow-beinti's. Mdiv 
Because it is the will [of the Dharmakaya] tliat all sentient 
beings should be universally emancipated.” It is certain 
that the Chinese text has been misunderstood, as the 
same locv.>i da.ssiciis occurs in the Vajradhvajasutra 
(fsiksasamuccaya, p. 280): aham dulddatj/ildd nam upCida- 
dami, . . . aa. mrarte n<i jxda jidmi. nattrapplm'i. na 

suintrasyd.ini iia pra.tyada ra rte na ri^hla nti. tat kasifaj 
hetah ! a.raJija.ia 'nlrrahafa ipy, niayd, sa rrasaffrandni 
hhd.ro; 'na'o-a mama, I.-dmahl rah, sarraMattnittd rana- 
praji'alhdna.iiid mania, . . . = “1 will not retreat 
I will not be despondent.- Why Because the burden of 
all the creatures is to be carried by me. It is not for 
me, a matter of option : [since] I have taken the resolution 
of leading all the creatures to the other shore." I fear 
that the Chinese has omitted the words ara.syain 


' Sic Bendall ; rather oinrirniit pnC. 
ua riftdann ; has the Chinese translator read pramada V 
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lidmalv r'l/i : and Snznki himself is confessedly responsible 
for the bracketted • of tlie Dharmakaya.” ^ 

T. .Suzuki's views on hodhicittd are rather inexact. 
“ Bodh i, though essentially an epistemological term, 
assumes a psychological .sense ■when it is used in con- 
junction M'ith cittd., i.e. heart or .soul. Boflliicitta or 
bixBithrdayu, -which means the same thing, is more 
generally used than hodh 'i siiiglj^ in the Mahayana texts, 
especially wlien its religious import is emphasised above 
its intellectual one. Bodhicltta, viz. intelligence heart, 
is a reflex in the human heart of its religious archetype, 
the Dharmakaya. ’ Let us observe that the phrase 
hodliUirdnijii, is framed upon the Chinese ([J' = 

tliought, heart), and is hitherto unknoum to Sanskrit 

” I 

lexicography. I do not exactly realize the meaning of 
‘ epistemological ’ and ‘ psychological,’ but there is not 
much mystery in hodlii and hodhieittn . Bodlii is the 

‘ enlightenment ’ by which one becomes a Buddha : it has 
no relation with any ‘ cogni.sable ’ being, the .suppression 
of the ‘veil of cognisable’ ( j rixyara ru.nn). Therefore it 
is said tliat a Buddha kno^ws in not knowing. BddJtlxitfa 
is the “ thought of becoming oneself a Buddha, ’ a thought 
or a resolve concerning Bodhi. The aiinffni'u.cii 
h(idli(r(ff<( is not an ‘ ampliflcation ’ of tlie hi/dhieitfa, is 
not " intelligence heart that is .supreme and most perfect,” 
but the “ thought of becoming a perfect Buddha.” ’ 

When possessed of hodhic'itiK a man can be said to be 
an '■ embrvo of Buddha,” a Bu<Idli<ir/arhh<i. This phrase 
occurs in Sikwtsamuccaya, p. lOd, where the elements 
of tlie spiritual progress towards enlightenment are 
comjiared with the .successive .states of embryonic 
development : “ A germ or embryon of Budtlha has for 

' But the Iinickets are wanting at p. 298, 1, where is celebrated “the 
iiiuver'-al love ol the Dharmakaya. 

- The Fr.ijnriparainita, the motlier ot tlie Bodhi-attxas, and also the 
nikti ot the Tantrik Buddhas, is not hoiUm-i/fii. 
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kalala the thought of enlightemuent (bndhicittu), for 
arbuda pity, for benevolence; it is ijhuno by 

immovable resolution . . 

Synonymous with Buddhar/o rbJto is the much more 
important expression Tathodatagu rhha ; but it can be 
translated sometimes ‘ womb of Bviddha,’ and manj’ 
pantheistic speculations are connected with it. Teitaro 
Suzuki has dealt with this abstruse topic in many pages 
of his book, and sometimes usefully. 

According to him “ the womb of Tathagata is the trail- 
scendental soul or pure intelligence [ = tathafd, bb il.t< drot i ■. 
dharmahjya] influenced by the principle of birth-and- 
death, and subjecting itself to organic determinations. 
. . . The Womb works under the constraint of particu- 
larisation ; the essence of Tathagata-hood, however, is 
here preserved intact, and, whenever it is possible, our 
flnite minds are able to feel its presence and power.” 
So far as concerns the psychological point of view ; as 
concerns the cosmos, the ultimate reality is named Womb 
of Tathagata “ when it is thought of in analogy with the 
mother earth, where all the germs of life are stored, and 
where all precious stones and metals are concealed under 
the cover of filth.” 

These last words refer probably to the simile of the 
Lanka vatara.^ Bhagacat says that the Tathagatagarbha, 


' Luiikavatura, pp. SO-81 (Bufldhist Text Society). Let us oL.serve, eii 
pasxant, tliat T. Suzuki is unfortunate enougli to make i\orse the alreafiy 
disastrous reading of this edition. I hear tfiat Mr. Sakaki is jireparing 
an edition of this iraiiortant text. According to ilaliayana, we are 
Buddhas because (1) we can liecome Buddhas ; (2) in alisolute trutli, we 
do not exist, and the Buddhas too are only names, therefore the Buddhas 
and all the beings are identical according to the logical argument n = r, 
/> = r, rt = h. In the same way saiiisara is void, nirvana is void, ergo 
sariisara = nir\ ana. So far the Madhyamikas. The Vijhanavadins go 
a little further. There is only ‘ thought,’ without object, subject, and 
act of thinking. The Buddhas have disjielled all the veils that envelop 
the ‘ absolute thought : we have not. Monist or pantheistic sjieculations 
may grow on this principle, and such has been the case. 
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i.e. the einbiyo of a Tathagata, lies inside the body of 
every being, just as a precious jewel covered by bltb ■ 
sarViivuttradeJiiJntarguto mulid lyliiim iilyaratnam mal Inu- 
ra-duparire-ditarn iva. This embryo is not to be looked 
upon as illustrating the future Buddhabood of every 
being, since it bears the thirty-two marks (dvatrimwllok- 
saiKidJiara), since it is always the same, propitious, 
eternal, pure from the beginning owing to its essential 
purity and brightness {nifya, dhmva, siva, sdsvata, pra- 
krfq^rahluljiruruvisii.ddhyadirimddhu). I doubt whether 
Teitaro Suzuki could cjuote a more effective text to ujihold 
his theory that there is a thing in itself, -whatever be 
its name. But, fortunately, the Laiikavatara informs us 
that Mahamati was astonished by the strange sayings of 
his master, and thus manifested his anxiety : “ If it be 
so, how can the doctrine of the Tathagatagarbha differ 
from the doctrine of Atman supported by the heretics ? 
The heretics, 0 Lord, explain the doctrine of Atman in 
this sense, that Atman is eternal, non-active, exempt from 
qualities, omnipresent and undestructible ? ” The Lord, 
being a good Buddhist, agrees Avith his far-seeing disciple. 
“ The Buddhas,” says he, “ teach the doctrine of the 
Tathagatagarbha in order to di.spel the fear inspired by 
the negation of the reality, in order to conquer the 
heretics avIio believe in Atman.” Therefore, according 
to the Laiikavatara, tlie teaching of Tathagatagarbha as 
the ‘immanent reality’ is provisional, a means designed 
to ‘ introduce ’ the unbelievers and the low-minded into 
the absolute truth : that there is nothing to be known, no 
knower, no knowledge. 

In fact, T. Suzuki’s lx)ok .seems to be inspired by the 
views of the ‘ school of the mantras ’ (Shin-gon-shu), 
which agrees Avith the theo.sophical principles of the 
Tantrism, and, according to the Japanese, is to he 
studied in the MahaA-airocanabhi.sambodhisutra (Nanjio, 
530, translated 724 A.D.), the Vajrasekhara (Nanjio, 1039, 
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1427, 1430), the Susiddhikaraiiialmtantm (^Xanjio, 533). 
Here the cardinal axiom is that everyone is a Buddha in 
disguise, and can easily ‘realize’ Buddliahood by theurgical 
processes. Several quotations of our autlior are Tantrik, 
for instance : “ If we do not dive deep into the mighty 
ocean of passion and .sin, how could we get hold of the 
precious gem of Buddha-essence ? ” 

I should like to examine many other points of interest ; 
hut what precedes is enough to show the dehciencies of 
method of T. Suzuki. 

Loeis de l.\ Yallee Poussin. 


The Oceanic LAN(. iUA(.iEs : Their Grammatical Structure, 
Vocabulary, and Origin. By D. Macdonald, D.D., 
of the New Hebrides ^Mission. London: Henry Frowde, 
1907. 


To pass an unfavourable verdict upon a hook that tvas 
evidently undertaken and composed as a labour of love, 
is an unpleasant and uinvelcome task, but it must on this 
occa.sion be faced. Dr, Macdonald has devoted a great deal 
of obviously honest endeav(nn- in an attempt to prove that 
the Oceanic languages belong to the Semitic family. To 
say that he has entirely failed to make out his case would 
not, perhaps, in itself necessarily imply an altogether 
adverse criticism of his w(jrk ; for the examination of the 
relations between ditferent families of language with 
a view to the discovery of their possibly 00011^10 origin is 
a legitimate (if not very promising) sphere for the laDjurs 
of the comparative philologist ; and there is probably no 
better way of nive.stigating such a (piestion than to set 
up a provisional hypothesis and endeavour to the best of 
one’s ability to test and, if possible, establish it. In the 
present instance it seems that the attempt was bound 
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to fail, as the fundamental thesis to be proved appears 
to be in fact incapable of proof : it would seem that 
there is no ascertainable connection between the two 
families of lanvuao-e in (|Ue.stion. That, however, is not 
the real ground of objection against Dr. Macdonald's 
work : the main point is that the process whereby he 
attempts to prove his case is incapable of proving anything. 
Dr. Macdonald appears to have not the slightest idea of 
what constitutes proof in the domain of comparative 
philology, and his book is entirely devoid of scientitic 
method. Even if his main thesis were true, the reasoning 
whereby he tries to e.stablish it would remain eipially 
worthless and nugatory. 

This, I am aware, is harsh language, and not to be used 
without good and sufficient reason. I propose presently 
to justify it, but in the tir.st place I intend to devote a few 
words to the preliminary part of Dr. Macdonald's work, 
wherein he propounds the problem to be .solved, namely, 
'■ What is the origin of the Oceanic languages i " Under 
this name ho includes the Malayan (or IndonesiaiO, the 
Polynesian, and the Melanesian groups : these three, as he 
(juite rightly observes, are bi-anches of one family, which he 
calls (Jceauic, and which has usually been termed IMalayo- 
Polynesian. Profes.sor Schmidt has recently renamed it 
Austronesian. The name does not really matter very 
much, the essential fact being that these three groups are 
members of one family, which (as Dr. 5Iacdonald says) is 
as perfectl}' detined a family of languages as is the 
Semitic or the Indo-European. P’urther, I think one 
must agree with his view that this connection implies 
an original common Oceanic mother-tongue, and that “ to 
establish the Asiatic relationship of the Oceanic is to 
establish that that mother-tongue was originally carried 
by its speakers from the Asiatic Continent into the Island 
world. ’ Xor do I propose to tjuarrel with his proposition 
that “ the ([Uestion as to whether the Asiatic relationship 
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of the Oceanic can be established is a purely linouistic 
que.stion, which can only be answered from a due investi- 
gation of the available lingui-stic data.” This principle is 
sound enough in itself, but unfortunately, instead of 
adhering to it, Dr. Macdonald has attempted to correlate 
his linguistic conclusions (in themselves erroneous because 
based on very imperfect investigation) with racial data 
that will not square with them. 

When, however, Dr. Macdonald tries to set up an 
a priori presumption in favour of his theory that the 
original Oceanic mother-tongue was brought to the 
Ea.stern islands from the Arabian Peninsula, I beg to differ 
from him entirelj-. His statement.s, briefly put, are the 
following. First, that “• the Negro element in the Oceanic- 
race is older than the Mongol ” : to which the answer is 
that from whatever part of A.sia the speakers of the 
Oceanic mother-tongue may have come, they must have 
reached Indonesia before they arrived in Melanesia ; but in 
Melanesia alone, of the Malayo-Polj'nesian lingui.stic area, 
is the “Negro” (or rather, Papuan) type found. In 
Indonesia it is conspicuous by its entire absence, the 
Negrito races, of which sparse remnants are found there, 
being of a quite distinct racial type from the Papuan, and 
speaking languages which in some cases are altogether 
alien and in others are directly borrowed from their more 
civilised Indonesian neighbours. Therefore the “ Negro ” 
type of race can in no wise be correlated with the Oceanic 
form of speech, if the latter (as is now generally agreed 
by all competent authorities) was brought to the islands 
from the Asiatic mainland. In fact, it is now as good 
as proved that the Papuan type of race must be 
correlated with the peculiar languages styled “ Papuan ” 
by their discoverer, Mr. S. H. Kay. That disposes of 
Dr. Macdonald’s facile hypothesis that this racial type 
was brought into the island world by Semitic colonists 
with a large negro element in their blood, a view 
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untenable on anthropological grounds also, for the Papuan 
and the African Negro are quite distinct racial types. 

The fact is that Dr. Macdonald’s first proposition is 
really beside the point. Whether the Mongoloid element 
in Indonesia (which need not neces.sarily, and probably 
should not, be correlated with the Oceanic form of speech) 
is, or is not, prior to or older than the Negroid element in 
Melanesia, is a question that has no beai’ing on the alleged 
relationship between the Oceanic and Semitic families of 
speech. Dr. Macdonald, while recognizing that the 
speakers of the Oceanic languages are descended from 
several distinct races, attempts to di.scount their funda- 
mental physical ditferences by postulating for them 
a mental, social, and religious unity which does not, in 
fact, exist among them, and would not, if it did, attect the 
linguistic problem he has set out to .solve. The truth is 
that the diversity of race in the Oceanic linguistic area 
is in glaring contrast with its unity of speech, and the 
latter can only be explained on the assumption that 
throughout a great part of that area the languages now 
spoken are not the original languages of the races that 
now use them, but have been imposed from without by 
foreign colonists or conquerors. Though it would be 
highly interesting to learn what race of men these 
immigrant speakers of the old Oceanic mother -tongue 
belonged to, it is from the purely linguistic point of view 
a matter of indifference whether they were black, white, 
yellow, or brown. Dr. Macdonald would have done well 
to avoid complicating his linguistic question by the 
introduction of matter wliich, on liis own principles, must 
be pronounced irrelevant to the issue he proposes to decide. 

His next argument is that the Indonesian alphabets 
are not Indian in origin, hut directly derived from the 
Phoenician. Apart from the fact that it has been pi-o\’ed 
up to the hilt that the.se alphabets are derived from 
a Southern Indian form, one does not see how this 
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contention helps his case ; for these alphabets are confined 
to the Western islands of Indonesia, which show abundant 
other traces of Indian influence, and they are entire!}' 
absent from the Melane.sian and Polynesian regions. 
When he goes on to assert that ■■ from whatever point 
the Oceanic race migrated into the Island world, the}’ 
did so in sea-going vessels,” one is tempted to wonder 
whether he has ever looked at a large-scale map of the 
Eastern Archipelago. He makes much of King Solomon s 
Phoenician fleet and so forth, but overlooks the simple 
fact that from the Indo-Chinese Peninsula to Australia 
and Melanesia the sea is covered with a multitude of 
islands situated so close together that these waters are 
practically landlocked. One could, at ceitain sea.sons of 
the year, drift with ease and safety from one end of this 
vast archipelago to the other in a “ sea-going vessel ” 
hollowed out of a single tree-trunk by the simplest and 
most primiti\ e means ; and it may be regarded as certain 
that the coast -dwellers of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
posses.sed the means of making such ‘ dug-out ’ canoes 
long before any Semitic fleet adventured on the long 
voyage to the Far East. In fact, it is obvious that if we 
must a.ssume an Asiatic origin for the inhabitants of the 
Eastern islands, all </ priori considerations point to Indo- 
Chiiia, the nearest part of the Asiatic mainland, as their 
centre of dispersion. The real is.sue, however, is not the 
origin or bodily peculiarities of the Oceanic races, but 
rather the point of departure from which the Oceanic 
languages were introduced into the island world of the 
South Seas. Some twenty years ago Professor Kern, b}’ 
a skilful comparison of purely linguistic data, showed 
that the Oceanic languages must have been brought into 
their pre.sent locations either from one of the great islands 
of Indonesia or, more probably, from the east coast of 
Indo-China, where several cognate languages (e.g., Cham, 
Jarai, Radeh, etc.) are spoken to this day. More recently 
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Profe^s()^• Schmidt has linked the Oceanic lano-uag'es up 
with a number of langnage groups extending right tlirougli 
Indo-China intc) Central India. Of these researches 
L)r. Macdonald ajipears, however, to be entirely unaware ; 
for he makes not the slightest allusion to them, though 
their conclusions are in direct conflict with his own. 

The weak point in Dr. Macdonald’s equipment, apart 
from his want of appreciation of the nature of e\'idence 
in matters of linguistic research, is that he has no suflicient 
acquaintance with the work of his predecessors in the 
domain of Oceanic comparative philology. If he had 
studied the writings of Xeubronner van der Tuuk and 
Kern, to say nothing of other workers in this held, his 
Iwok would never have been written. He writes purely 
from the standpoint of a member of the New Hebrides 
mission, to whom Efate is, as it were, the hub of his 
linguistic universe : tlian this, lie avows that, in liis 
opinion, no better standpoint could be cliosen from which 
to make a study of the whole Dceanic family. I cannot 
but think that this pardonable preference for the sphere 
of his own missionary labours has disipialitied him in his 
philological re.searches. 

The fact is that Melanesia is a singularly bad starting- 
point for such researches. In the ttr.st place, because the 
.Melane.sian languages in all their leading characteristics 
are deri\•ati^e and secondary, blurred and garbled copies 
of an original which is far better represented bv the 
Indonesian ones. Thei-efore anyone who would thread 
his way through their intricacies should be well grounded 
in Indonesian philology, which is the only clue to this 
maze ; and that is just where Dr. Macdonald is deficient. 
Secondh', although a few individual members of the 
family have been carefully investigated, the iMelanesian 
languages have not as yet been scientitically studied 
in their entirety : their phonolog}-, for instance, is such 
a complicated jumble that several competent authorities 
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have had to admit themselves baffled in their etforts to 
discover the latvs that underlie it. Dr. Codrington, one 
of the most eminent of ilelanesian scholars, has pointed 
out that in these island languages the same word will 
appear in various forms and no one can determine which 
form is original, no order of change can he asserted, and 
it is generally impossible to tind a law of change. He 
accounts for this, very plausibly, by supposing that the 
various languages have been brought irregularly into their 
present seats, not in successive and considerable migrations 
from one quarter or another, but by chance and petty 
movements of people whose language, though belonging to 
one family, was already much broken up and diversified. 
Mr. S. H. Ray, the most recent authority on the subject, 
entirely endorses this view. 

Whatever may be the reason of this peculiarity, it is 
obvious that it makes the Melanesian languages a very 
unsuitable point of departure for comparative studies : 
until their anomalies have been explained and set in order 
by a careful and exhaustive investigation, linking them up 
■with the already relatively well -ascertained principles of 
Indonesian comparative philology, they will only be 
a snare to the etymologist, as they have been to 
Dr. Macdonald. Because Melanesian phonology is 
extremely variable and (in outward seemingl subject to 
no rules, he apparently imagines that any sound may be 
assumed, as between any two languages, to change into 
or correspond with any other sound, just as it may happen 
to suit his etymological reiiuirements. He never attempts 
to establish anything analogous to Grimm’s law in Indo- 
European linguistics or Van der Tuuk’s laM's in Indonesian ; 
his Phonology chapter is a wilderness of unregulated and 
purely arbitrary changes of sound, unsupported by any- 
thing that could fairly be called evidence. 

Many of these assumed changes and correspondences are 
demonstrably wrong. For instance, in order to prove 
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that t cliang-es into n, Dr. Macdonald give^, inter aliii, 
Mahri itit = Malagasy enina, ‘six,’ and Syriac rn-ietuto = 
Malagasy jii-innnti, ‘drink.’ Xow here it can be proved 
to absolute certainty by a comparison of the various 
Indonesian languages inter .ne, that the Malagasy forms 
are secondary, the final -na representing an original 
Indonesian -ra and the ivords having formerly been 
euem and iainurn respectively. We should have, there- 
fore, to suppose (if Dr. Macdonald’s view were tenable) 
that though the first t in these woi'ds became ti, the 
second one somehow changed into an ra, which in its turn 
has (like all final nasals, by a regular law of Malagasy 
phonetics) to appear as -nu. When Dr. Macdonald 
wrongly contends that it is n that has here become m, 
he merely displays his ignorance of the elements of 
Indonesian comparative phonology. It is a further detail 
that the Semitic word for ‘ six ’ originally had an initial 
,s- (as in the Arabic lA^), which Dr. Macdonald arbitrarily 
assumes the Indonesian eipiivalents to have dropped, 
though, in fact, tliere is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that they ever possessed it. Ob\-iously it is no 
use attempting to bridge over irreconcilable primary forms 
like itnd enern by means of decayed and secondary 
ones such as /fit and enina. Similarly, in the other pair 
of words, iii-infuta and ni-innna, the initial m- is 
unessential and the former word is given in Dr. Macdonald's 
vocabulary in various forms such as 'is'f'o, naka’, 

etc., which have nothing whatever in common with inuni, 
the stem of rainuna. 

Again, Dr. Macdonald mixes up purely phonetic changes 
with morphological ones. Thus he asserts that m is often 
pronounced /’ and gives as an instance the Malagasy raati, 
fati, ‘dead, corpse.’ These two words are not, however, 
mere phonetic variants of one another: rnati is the result 
of a formative process analogous to inflection, whereby 
the initial /- (originally p-) is nasalised to m- in order 
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to express certain verbal functions. One lias only to 
compare the ecpiivalents in the other Indonesian languages 
to satisfj’ oneself on that point. 

A feu' more specimens of Dr. Macdonald's wild etymo- 
logies must he given, in order to show the sort of 
phonological evidence on which he bases his thesis of 
the Semitic origin of the Oceanic languages. He makes 
out that the Arabic Malay piscnif/ and Malagasy 

imti {sic, really ^intsi), ‘ banana,’ are all one. He 
identifies the Malay hini, perhiiinwii, 'peraican, and 
some half a dozen words in various other languages, 
meaning ‘ woman,’ ‘ wife,’ ‘ female,’ and the like, and 
asserts their connection with the Arabic t\^. Ferem- 
2 )uan and lieravxat, he styles reduplicated forms, though 
in what conceivable manner they can be considered 
reduplications of hini or is not clear. But 

Dr. Macdonald has very loose ideas about reduplication : 
to him delapan, ‘eight,’ and sakqxi.n, ‘nine,’ are both 
reduplicated forms of the same word, and he pours 
scorn on Bopp and Max Mliller, who (suppoited therein 
1 j^^ the general consensus of Indonesian .scholars) held 
that the initial syllables of these words embody the 
numerals ‘ two ’ and ‘ one ’ re.spectivel}'. He identities 
the Malay hinioivj, ‘star,’ with the Mahri hiihhah ; Malay 
lima, ‘five,’ witli Arabic ; Malay lujali, ‘seven,’ 

with the general Indonesian 'pit'll and Arabic Mala}' 

delapan, ‘eight,’ witli Indonesian and Arabic 

Malay semhilan, ‘nine,’ with sula^ian, and Indonesian 
siiva with Arabic ; Malay piiloh {supnlol)), ‘ten,’ 
with Arabic One could till a number of this 

Journal with simihrr stuti culled from Dr. Macdonald’s 
dissertations and vocabulary : I will gi\ e a few specimens 
from the last-named .source. Efate Imuuo, ‘ child ’ = 
Arabic wcdada ; Efate mutii.ru, ‘ to sleep ’ = Arabic 
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wasina ; Efate mifa, ‘to look at’ = Arabic ‘ana: Efate 
VMse, ‘oar’ = Mala}’ dayong = Axahic mikdaf; Efate 
manu, ‘bird’ = Malay hurong = Arabic farhu: Efate 
mauri, ‘to live’ = Malagas}' veluna = Arabic ‘aJa : 
Efate tau, ‘season’ = Arabic zaraan : Efate ran, 

‘ leaves ’ = Arabic hadaU : Efate fcdii, ‘ stone ’ = Hebrew 
ehen ; Efate ‘ fisli - scale ’ = Hebrew Igda’}, ‘ to pull 
out ’ ; and (best of all, perhaps) Efate uota, ‘ chief,’ 

‘ lord ’ = the name of the Phcenician deity Baal ! These 
are fair specimens of Dr. Macdonald's etymologies ; and 
I think it will be admitted on all hands that they do 
not bear the stamp of axiomatic certainty or self-evident 
truth. It is not sufficient to pick out two words in two 
distinct languages and assert their identity, merely because 
they happen to agree more or less closely in meaning. It 
is the business of the comparative philologist to show 
analytically, letter by letter and sound by sound, that 
the one word corresponds exactly with the other. One 
is almost ashamed to state what lias been a common- 
place for the last centuiy or so : but Dr. Macdonald has 
made no attempt to complj' witli this recognised rule of 
linguistic proof. His etymologies are a mere string 
of unsupported and improbable gue.sses ; to put them 
down in a book is no addition to tlie sum of human 
knowledge, but at most an exhibition of misdirected, 
though imaginative, ingenuity, such as the etymologists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were wont 
to indulge in. 

It must not, however, be imagined that Dr. Macdonald 
confines himself to the mere comparison of words. He 
essays to go further and to establish analogies between 
the structures of the Semitic and Oceanic families of 
speech respectively. Now, as eveiyone knows, the 
Semitic languages are inflectional and their system is 
highly characteristic and peculiar, consisting as it does 
of the modification, by internal vowel-change and the 
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addition of syllables, of the root-^, usually triliteral, 
which constitute the lixed element in the lauguaye. The 
Oceanic languages, on the other hand, are agglutinative, 
using prefixes, infixes, and .suffixes to augment stem- 
words which, broadly speaking, remain otherwise un- 
changed. In a considerable nundier of cases (possibly in 
all) these stem-words appear to have been built up from 
monosyllabic roots, which, as a rule, no longer exist as 
independent words. There is, therefore, a fundamental 
difference between the structures of these two families of 
speech. But it so happens that the Oceanic stem-words 
are usually of two syllables, and as the phonetic .system 
of the Oceanic languages does not tolerate the heaping up 
of consecutive consonants (except to a very limited extent), 
it follows that in a large proportion of cases the general 
type of such a stem-word is XaYiiZ, a formula wherein 
A", F, and Z represent any consonant, and a any vowel. 
One sees at a glance what a close resemblance there 
is between such an Oceanic stem-word and a Semitic 
triliteral I'oot witli the first two consonants vocalised 
and the final vowel elided. That, however, is by no 
means all. Xot only are the Semitic languages very 
rich in synonyms, but .Semitic inflection, particularly in 
the verb, is extraordinarily varied, and offers a large 
number of forms to clioo.se from. Dr. Macdonald is tliere- 
fore never at a loss. When fa't will nut till the bill, he 
falls back on one of its variants, ■mufal, VKifiilat, 

or whatever form out of a score or more seems to answer 
best. M hen it suits him he adds terminal vowels, 
nunation, prefixes, and suffixes (juaiif. su^'. (without any 
regard for their grammatical functions), and in this way 
he usually contrives to find a Semitic form bearing some 
more or less plausible resemblance to some Oceanic stem- 
word or derivative of somewhat similar meaning. His 
leading instance is a series of words meaning ‘ to bend,’ 
‘ fold, ‘ involved, and the like, and his method consists 
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in simply putting tngetlier a group of Oceanic forms such 
as lifo, lofi-i. hqJis, etc., without distinguishing 

between those that (like Irprd and Ufa) are simply the 
same word in different languages, and others that are 
distinct words having merely more or less resemblance to 
one another. These words he then identifies with such 
Arabic forms as latf, liffat, lojfa, etc., which apparentlj^ 
mean much the same thing. He runs in the same way 
through nearlj' a hundred Semitic triliteral roots and 
their derivatives, real and imagiirary. When the Oceanic 
erpiivalents happen to have an open final syllable, they 
are convenient!}’ referred, accoi’ding to their vowels, to 
one of the forms fa‘I, fi'l, fuJl. etc., in their respective 
vaviants faiu, fa'li, fiCla, fiiu,, etc., and one of the Semitic 
radicals is assumed to be doubled (as in Iqfa) or elided. 
When the ending is consonantal, as in lipat (and no 
Semitic rout can be found whose three radicals fit in 
conveniently), one or other of tlie numerous derivative 
forms in -at is called in to e.xplain matters ; and it does 
not seem to make much ditference whether the Oceanic 
word ends in -t, -p. -n, or even -r, -in, or -n : they 
all, seemingly, deri\-e from -at. wlxich also .sometimes loses 
its final -t and forms vocalic endings ! 

Dr. Macdonald next pi-oceeds to identify the Semitic 
inflexions with the Clceanic afiixes. Here, too, his 
identifications are ab.solutely arbitrary and capricious. 
Because there is a Semitic prefix ?««- and an Oceanic 
one of similar form (but different force), it does not 
follow that they are of the same origin. One might 
just as well identify the Malay prefix per- with the 
Latin or the Achehnese pe- with the German ge-. 

Dr. Macdonald's capacity for treating of the Oceanic 
affixes may be gauged by the fact that he sets up 
a series of ^lalay suffixes -thni, -rlvu, -plain, etc., which 
is much the same as if. in English, one were to deduce 
.such suffixes as -ation, -ition. -vtinn, and -action, the 
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first letter.s beincf in both .series the terminations of the 
stem and no part of the suffix at all. 

I do not pi’opose to follow Dr. Macdonald through his 
identification of the Semitic and Oceanic pronouns and 
particles : suffice it to say that his procedure here 
differs in no way from that which he uses elsewhere, and 
leads to equally inconclu.sive and improbable results. 
In short, all this part of his work is altogether a mo.st 
unfortunate performance, of no service from the point of 
view of scientific research, but eminently likely to mislead 
any unwary student into whose hands it may fall. 

It is a relief to turn from these vagaries to the 
Melanesian material embodied in Dr. Macdonald's book. 
His vocabulary, so far as it represents the language of 
Efate, cannot, it is true, be adequately appreciated by 
anyone who has not lived in that island ; but so far 
as a mere outsider can judge, it has been carefully and 
intelligently put together, represents much labour, and 
is a valuable contribution to Melanesian lexicography. 
At any rate, it is pretty full, and it certainly contains 
a good deal of very interesting information. Apart from 
the Semitic etymologies which disfigure it, though they 
are no essential element in it, and except in certain cases 
where the original meaning of Efatese words appears to 
have been deduced from these imaginary Semitic ety- 
mologies, the Efatese vocabulary seems to be a creditable 
piece of work. The suggested Indonesian equivalents 
are, however, very often unconnected and misleading. 
It is impossible to identify Efate kusi, ‘’sweet,’ with 
Malay 7 ?umu'.s, Efate tuku, ‘brothers-in-law,’ with Malay 
tiri, Efate toko, ‘ to rest,’ with Malay dudok (the true 
equivalent here would appear to be Malay tunijf/u, 
cf. soko, tiue, Malay xuw/rjoh), or Efate kamkain, 
‘ sci.s.sors,’ with Malay clmUt \ and there are scores of 
similar cases. 

In conclusion, I can only express my regret that 
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Dr. Macdonald should have allowed himself to be led 
astray b}' his .Semitic will o’ the wisp. If he had worked 
out the relation of Efatese to the other Oceanic languages 
he might have produced a less ambitious but far more 
valuable book. But this assumes a radical change of 
method and point of view ; which is, perhaps, too much 
to expect of anyone. 

C. O. Blagdex. 


Studies about the Kath-Isarits-Igara, by J. S. Speyer. 
[Verhandelingen der Koninglijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Afdeeling Letter- 
kuude. Xieuwe Reeks. Deel viii, Xo. o.] Amsterdam, 
Johannes Mtiller; Januari, 1908. 

It is well known that the Kathasaritsagara, “ the 
great store-house of tales and stories of all kinds,” which 
we owe to the Kasmiri poet Soiuadeva, is one of the few 
Sanskrit works the date of whicli can be approximately 
fixed. The late Professor Btihler showed that it was com- 
posed between 10G8 and 1082. But Somadeva expressly 
affirms that his poem is a reproduction in a condensed 
form of an older work called the Brihatkatha, written 
in the Paisaci dialect. The Brihatkatha itself has not 
been found, and for some time .scholars seemed to have 
believed that .Somadeva was guilty of excessive mode.sty 
in disclaiming originality for his work. But the discovery 
by Burnell and BUhler of manuscripts of the Brihatkatha,- 
mahjari of another Kasmiri poet, Kshemendra, who was 
almost coeval with Somadeva, and the subse(|uent publi- 
cation of the work in printed form, have placed beyond 
doubt the fact that the two poems are based upon a 
common substratum, which can be no other than the 
work ascribed by .Somadeva to Gunadhya. There cannot 
be the least doubt about the existence in Kasmir in the 
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eleventh century of that vast encyclopaedia of tales in 
the Pai^aci dialect, cvhich is ackiiowleclved as the cuiiiuion 
source of both the Brihatkathaiiianjari and the Kathasarit- 
sagara. The cpiestion would appear to be a little complicated 
by the discoc'ery by Pandit Kara Prasad ►Sastri of a third 
redaction of the Brihatkatha. This work is being edited 
by a French scholar named M. Lacbte, but as yet little 
is known about it. The little that is known tends to 
.show that it doe.s not cover precisely the same ground as 
the two other poem.s. 

Profe.ssor Speyer in the first section of his studies deals 
with the Brihatkathamahjari and the Kathasaritsagara, 
considered as reproductions in Sanskrit of the Paiiaci 
original. He shows that the former poem, though it 
has been so carelessly edited that passages are found 
out of their proper connection, contains, when rearranged, 
practically the same matter as the Kathasarit.sagara. But 
even after this textual redistribution has been made, we 
are face to face with the fact that Kshemendra's aiTange- 
ment of the divisions of his poem breaks the thread of the 
main narrative. The main narrative, or ‘ frame-tale'’ as 
Profes.sor Speyer calls it, on which all the other stories 
are strung, is the history of the life and exploits of 
^ ara^ ahaiiadatta, who, born as the son of a human king, 
attained the lofty ^wsitioii of emperor of the \'idyadharas. 
or spirits of the air. As an introduction to the .story of 
Naravahanadatta, the life of liis father Udayana, king 
of A atsa, is related. It is shown by Profe.ssor Speyer, 
by means of a careful analysis of both poems, that the 
main narrative is more carefully evolved in the work of 
Somadeva than in that of Kshemendra. The latter, too, 
takes greater liberties with the original in the way of 
condensation, as his poem contains only 7, .5(11 disticlis, 
whereas the work of Somadeva contains, accoixling to 
Profe.ssor Speyer, 21,388 distichs. The conclusion reached 
is tliat, on the wliole, Somadeva lias more nearly reproduced 
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the original than Kshemendra, though in .some passages 
Kshemendra niaj' ha^■e the advantage in this respect. 

It seems chimerical to hope tliat, bj* comparing the two 
poems, we can recover the actual words of the Pai>aci 
substratum, even allowing for the ditference of dialect, 
but a few instances are adduced by Professor Spej'er, in 
which coincidences between the two writers, in words 
or in the turn of phrases, maj’ lead us to think that we 
have before us the language of the original. He even 
goes so far as to apply the rule.s of the gi-ammarians to 
certain words common to both poems, in order to convert 
them into the Paisiici dialect, but, as he himself observes, 
the “ result is meagre.” 

Professor Speyer passes a high eulogium upon the 
literary merits of Somadeva. He observes that “ he 
displays in a high degree I'a.rf de mi livi'e. His 

narrative captivates both by its simple and clear, though 
very elegant style, and by his skill in drawing with a few 
strokes pictures of types and characters drawn from real 
eveiyday life.” On the other hand, he finds in the poem 
of Kshemendra aridity, a love of rhetorical ornament, 
and a generally inflated style. But he draws attention 
to the great help which ma}' lie derived from Kshemendra's 
work in the textual criticism and interpretation of the 
Kathasaritsagara. 

I have already adverted to the foct that the date of this 
poem ma}' be considered as established. But no such 
certainty can be reached with regard to the date of the 
Brihatkathfi, on which it is founded. The entpiiiy is 
a fascinating one, and Professor Speyer devotes to it the 
third chapter of the first section of his book. Assuming 
that the Kathasaritsagara represents pretty faithfully the 
Brihatkatha, he points out that the famous Buddhist 
theologian Xligarjuna is mentioned in the hnnhuhi 
Ratnaprabha as possessing supernatural powers. This 
theologian is generally supposed to have lived alx)ut 
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1.50 A.D. It .seems to Profes.sor Speyer that the wonderful 
story told about him in this larnhaka cannot have assumed 
its present shape until a century at least had elapsed since 
his death. “Accordingly our tfrrn intis ex quu for the 
date of the Brihatkatha advances to the latter half of 
the third century A.D. at the utmost, and it begins to 
be likely that its compo.sition cannot be dated before 
•300 A.D.” The use of betel, which in the Iwinhaka 
Sasahkavati brings Mrigankadatta into trouble, appears 
not to be mentioned by writers before the sixth century 
of our era, unless Susruta can be placed before that date. 
The Brihatkatha is praised in the Harsacarita in a passage 
in which Bana seems to be referring to authors of a date 
but little anterior to his own. On these and other grounds 
Professor Speyer decides that the Brihatkatha cannot have 
been composed before the fifth century, but was certainly 
in exi.stence about 600 a.d. 

This date, thus roughly .settled, is applied by Profes.sor 
Speyer to tix the date of the Mudrarak.^asa. A si oka in 
tiiraiiga 60, being 119 in Brockhaus’s edition, 118 in that 
of Durgaprasad, appears to be an imitation of a triyfuhh 
in the Mudraraksasa, which is also found in the Tantra- 
khyayika, the olde.st form of tlie Pahcatantra known 
to us. This stanza is .stated in tlie Pahcatantra to be 
a (piotation, and it will be evident to anvone who reads 
over the scene of the iludraraksa.sa in which the stanza 
occurs “ that botli the contents and the wording of it 
are in perfect agreement with the peculiar situation of 
the context and have their original home there. Hence 
it follows that ^ isakhadatta and his admirable drama 
are to be placed many centuries earlier than is generally 
done.” It is highly satisfactory to liave the anti(puty 
of this interesting play rendered so highly probable. With 
regard to the author of the Brihatkatha, Professor Speyer 
does not venture to dogmatize. He declines to decide 
whether Gunadhya, who, according to Somadeva, wrote 
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the Briliatkatha in the Paisaci dialect with his own 
blood, was a historical or a mythical person. “ The only 
conclusion permitted to us, and this at least is more than 
nothing, is this, that a celebrated work, the author or 
authors of which are half mythical persons, must be 
ancient.” 

The second section of Professor Speyer’s book, occupying 
114 out of a total of 174 pages, is concerned with the 
text of the Kathasaritsagara. The lir.st chapter of this 
section deals with the two editions. The editio princeps 
of the work was publi.shed by Brockhaus in three parts : 
the lir.st, containing hj.mhalmf^ i-v, came out in Devanagari 
characters in 1839 ; the second, containing lambaJcas 
vi-viii, in Roman characters in 1862 ; and the third, 
containing biinbolxis ix-xviii, also in Roman characters, 
in 1806. But the authority of Bi’ockliaus's text has now 
been superseded by the edition of Durgaprasad printed 
at the Xirnayasagara Press (first impression 1889, second 
impression 1903). Professor Speyer shows at great 
length, by a careful examination of many passages in the 
Kathasaritsagara, how superior the text of Durgaprasad 
is to that of Brockhaus. Brockhaus is convicted of many 
errors in grammar and also in metre (at least one per 
cent, of the verses in his edition being defective or 
redundant), and his trustworthiness as a “ transmitter of 
the tradition of manuscripts ’ is altogether shaken. There 
can be no doubt that the edition of Durgaprasad gives 
a good sense in many passages where Brockhaus gives an 
unintelligible or inferior reading. But Professor Speyer 
is careful to point out that, though Brockhaus must be 
deemed to liave failed egregiously as an editor of 
Somadeva's poem, he lived in a time when Sanskritists 
had not at their disposal the appliances which they now 
enjoy. “ Sanskrit studies encompassed a very limited 
area, and could be neither broad nor deep.” The great 
Petropolitan dictionary was not completed in 1866, when 
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the last part of Brockhaiis's text wa-^ puhlislied ; in fact, 
the fourth ^•olunle of that the.saurus of the Sanskrit 
tongue is dated iSOo— 8. Unfortunately, that dictionary 
is very much indebted to the text of Brockhaits, and 
though Bdhtliiigk detected and corrected many of lii.s 
errors. Professor Speyer lias been alile to draw up 
a formidable list of corrections, which will have to be 
made in the Petropolitan dictionaiy, both in its larger 
and more abridged form. It i.s unnecessary to dwell 
upon the fact that this part of Profe.s.sor Speyer's treatise 
is of the utmost importance from the point of view of 
Sanskrit scholarship. After all, it cannot be admitted 
that either the edition of Broekhaus or that of Durga- 
prasad is critical in the European .sense of the term. 
Neither is furnished with an iipparatu-9 criticii.x, and 
we are left in the dark in most cases as to whether 
a reading is to he found in one or more manuscripts or 
is the re.sult of conjecture. In this connexion it is .sati.s- 
factory to observe that many of Dr. Kernis coajecture.s 
which appeared in the Jourual of tlie Royal A.siatic 
Society (X..S., I ol. Ill, Pt. 1) liave suhseipiently heen 
found in manuscripts, and, as a matter of fact, many 
of Durgaprasad s improved readings can he suppoi'ted hy 
manuscripts in tlie India Office and the Sauskrit College 
at Calcutta. 

No doubt Profes.s<u- Speyer has .succeeded in showing 
that, when tlie readings of Diugapiasad and Broekhaus 
conflict, those of the former editor are, as a rule, to he 
preferred, as yielding a fuller and lietter sense, and lieiug 
in man 3 ’ instances gramniaticallj- mure correct. I should 
be inclined to accept the Professor's authoritv as final 
in all cases of grammatical construction. "^It would, 
I suppo.se, be absurd to suggest that Somadeva may! 
like Homer, ha\e nodded occasionally. But in ca.ses 
where the decisi.Hi must turn upon a point of taste, 
or of SomadeNas favourite forms of expression and waj' 
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of regarding the universe, I think we may he allowed 
occasionally to prefer Brockhaus's reading, if not against 
manuscript authority. For instance, in taraiiga 120, 
si. 07, for the uinlditnum of Brockhaus we find in 
Durgaprasad’s text upn monfirn. This latter reading is 
actually found in one of the India Office manuscripts, 
though another supports Brockhaus's text. According to 
Brockhaus's text, Somadeva praises the famous king 
Vikramaditya in the following words : “ Surely his glory 
furnished the Creator with tlie material out of which 
he built up the White Island, the Sea of Milk, Mount 
Kailasa, and the Himalayas.” Hei'e Professor Speyer 
remarks : “ Conceding ever .so much to the habits of 
exaggeration and anachronism, wliich are proper to 
Eastern poetry, it is haixl to set to the credit of an 
Indian poet tliat he should be supposed to make his 
readers accept such an enormity as the Sea of Milk 
and the Himalaya created after the pattern of King 
Vikramaditya’s glory. Durgaprasad’s text conveys some- 
thing more reasonable. According to it, the Creator or 
Dispenser {VirUii) surely used the Svetadvipa, the Sea 
of Milk, etc., as his model when he brought Vikrama- 
ditya’s glory into being.'’ In order to understand either 
version it is necessary to assume that, according to 
the canons of Sanskrit Poetic, glory is always white. 
As.suming this, I confess that I prefer the “ lusty 
hyperbole ” of Brockhaus's text. Indeed, Durgaprasad's 
reading seems to me to give a somewliat frigid sense. 
In support of my view I would refer to tarahga 108, 82, 
where Professor Speyer appro\ es the translation “ That 
Siva still retains his crescent and Visnu his hindiihlia, 
jewel, they have to thank for it, I am sure, that they 
did not fall into tlie clutches of a kuffuni:’ This .seems 
to me to cany exaggeration and disrespect for deities 
as far as the reading of Brockhaus, to which Professor 
Speyer objects. Moreover, I think that no one, who has 
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read the truly Aristophanic story of the gambler Thintha- 
karala, will find any difficulty in the hyperbolical or 
profane character of either passage. This worthy makes 
the Mothers play with him, compels them by threats of 
personal violence to pay what they have lost, tries to 
catch the great god Siva in the same trap, compels one 
of the Apsarases, whom he has captured, to take him to 
heaven, beats Indra's goat-faced mime, and eventually 
outwits Indra himself, much to his amusement and that 
of Brihaspati. 

In chapter iii of the second section of his book Professor 
Speyer puts forward some conjectures of his own. Nearly 
all of them seem to me verj' probable, and of some of 
them it may be said that, if Somadeva did not write what 
the Professor supposes him to have written, he ought to 
have done so. 

In taratiga 17, 156, Yangaudharayana advise.s his 
master to return to Kausambi, as there is nothing to 
fear from the King of Magadha. “ For he has been 
completel}’ gained o\-er by the negotiation termed ‘ giving 
of a daughter.’ ” This is the obvious meaning of the 
pas.sage. Here Brockhaus reads sainadhitah to express 
“ he has been gained over.” Durgaprasad reads ko- 
hadhltah, but Professor Speyer proposes m sddhita/i, 
which, considering the similarity in Sanskrit manuscripts 
of s and m, must be the phrase reijuired. The substitution 
of na cCdi m nwerya)^ te for no cfitl te nisevyante in 
taranga 27, 148, seems to me equally happy. The 
proposal to read raram for -param in taranga 32, 135, 
will, I think, be universally approved. It would be easy 
to multiply instances. 

Ill tai'aiiga 29, 91, Professor Speyer disapprov'es of 
the reading bTO.iro.proi^Ci.ddt, rejecting very properly the 
translation thanks to my mother-in-law.” He propose.s 
ivasrvcqxi.sadof, becau.se of that accursed mother-in- 
law. No doubt o.po.fKidu is confounded, in a sense nearly 
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resembling this, M'itli the words rdksdsa, hrdhvuim, 'txljini, 
etc. Bohtling'k and Roth translate it by ‘‘ ein Ausge- 
stossener.” But the gentle Kirtisena "would no more have 
indulged in this emphatic denunciation than she M'ould 
in the ii’onical utterance ‘‘ thanks to my mother-in-law. ’’ 
I venture to propose Hvasrvu'prusdddt, “ o\ving to the 
displeasure of my mother-in-law.” 

In conclusion, I beg to congratulate tlie Professor on 
the fact that his linguistic ac(juirenients have enabled 
him to M’rite this long treatise in English, which will 
make it intelligible to the educated classes of our Indian 
fellow - subjects. The value of the treatise is much 
enhanced by the connpectHK metrorum and the index of 
notable Sanskrit words, which will be most useful to 
students of a text which, in addition to its merits as 
a classical poem, is, there is every reason to belie\’e, 
a trustworthy reproduction of “ that immense mass of 
fairy tales which was collected many centuries before 
the eleventh centurj' a.d.,” and is also “ a faithful picture 
of Indian society at the time when that collection 
was made.” 

C. H. T. 


A Calendar of the Court Minute.s, etc., of the Ea.st 
India Coaipany, 1C35-1G-39. By Ethel B. Sainskury. 
With an Introduction and Notes bj’ Wm. Foster. 
Oxford, 1907. 

The four volumes of Calendars af State Faperx — Kttxt 
Indies and Fersia of the late Mr. W. Noel Sain.sbury 
form a perfect treasure-house of information on the early 
history of the English in the East ; and it has long been 
matter of regret to students that after Mr. Sainsbury's 
death the work came to a conclusion. The last volume, 
published by the Public Record Office in 1892, calendared 
the various documents to the end of 1634. In the volume 
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under notice Sainsljury carric'' on, t(t a certain extent, 
the work heo-un by her father. I •^ay '■ to a certain 
extent, for, except for a document here and tliere, the 
calendaring is contined entirely to the Court iMinutes 
of the East India Company. As contrasted with 
Mr. W. X. Sainshury's calendars, the most notable 
omission in his daughter's Iiook is that of the letters 
received by tlie Company from its various factories. The 
letters from the factories in India are being edited bv 
Mr. Wm. Fo.ster of the India Office (see Journal for 190i, 
p. 442) ; but there seems to be no intention on the part of 
Government (the more’s the pity) of publishing abstracts 
of the letters from Persia on the one hand and Malaysia 
on the other. The present volume, however, does contain 
summaries of two letters from the East, one from the 
president at Bantam and the other from the president at 
Surat, both addressed to Edward Sherborne, secretary to 
the Company. These are in.serted, apparently, because 
they happen to be in the Public Record (dffice, and are in 
the nature of semi-private communications. They seem, 
however, rather out of keeping witli the rest of the 
documents, and might, I slajuld have thought, have been 
re.served for publication in one oi ilr, Foster's future 
volumes. Owing to the lanientahle fact that the volume 

of Court Minutes for two whole years July, l(j.S7, to 

July, 1G39 — is lost, information regarding that period has 
had to be supplied from other scmrces ; but this attempt to 
make good the deticiency only sliows more vividly how 
irreparable is the loss of the minutes. To pi-ove this, it is 
sufficient to mention that wliile the abstracted documents 
relating to the year July, iGJti, to July. ItiJT, occupy over 
a hundred pages, those dealing with the next tin, years 
cover less than nineteen pages! The matters chronicled in 
these minutes aie, naturally, of varying importance and 
intere.st, and much of the details might be considered very 
small beer. But there is a great deal that is valuable as 
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M'ell as interestiii^'. and in his admirable Introduction 
Mr. Foster ha-^ dealt ■with the chief topics in a most lucid 
manner. The dominant note tliroughout the minutes is 
a very miiKjr one, the Company being in low -water OM’iiig 
to Dutch competition, loss of ve.ssels, unlicensed trade on 
tile part of their servants, etc., aggravated by the double- 
dealing of Charles I (such as in the matter of the Courteen 
expedition under Captain Weddell, of which we read 
a good deal here), and the continual annojmnces of one of 
their oM’ii members, a certain Thomas SmitliM-ick, whose 
behaviour ultimately became so outrageous that lie had to 
be turned out of the committee-room neck and crop by the 
beadle. T-wo projects that came to nothing are referred 
to in thi.s volume — one, the .settlement of a colony in 
Madagascar, ivitii young Prince Rupeit as leader ; the 
other, the colonization of Mauritius proposed by the 
Earl of Southampton. Though, as I have said, there is 
a despondent tone running throughout those minutes, at 
the end of the volume this is changed to one of 
juhilation, oiving to a better condition of things and 
brighter prospects. We read in the concluding pages 
of the return in the Mary of William Methwold, the 
Company's late president at Surat, accompanied by the 
young German traveller Mandelslo (“ Herr Mantelowe ’’ he 
is liere called), ivho was entertained by the Company at 
dinner, but made to pay for his passage I That the 
Company could play the game of double-dealing as M ell as 
Charles is seen by the record on p. il27, where we find the 
Court, to show its gratitude to the King of Bantam for 
favours received, resolving “ to di.spatch fifty muskets and 
200 iron shot in the Adrlrr, and (to avoid any quarrel 
with the Dutch) to request the president to .supply the 
said king privately, under pretence of sale, -with as much 
powder as can be spared from that now sent, M'ith promise 
of more by the Jonah." On p. 201 i.s an abstract of a 
Latin document relating to the poisoning of a foreign gem 
•T. R..\.s. 1908. 59 
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merchant b}' the EnoH&li surgeon of the East Iiidiaman on 
the homeward voj-age. No light i-s thrown on this tragedy 
by Ikir. Foster. On the previous page n e read tliat at a 
court of committee, on 28th April, 1987, ■' Mr. Younge, 
lately returned from France, relates that a .ship called the 
St. Loix, of 250 tons burden, with sixty-seven men aboard, 
has lately come to Dieppe from the Indies, where .she has 
been fifteen or sixteen months, and duiing that time has 
taken and robbed three junks from Cambaj'a, and brought 
home gold, silver, and goods worth £30,000.” From the 
Batavia Dayli-Ref/ii^tei' for 1630 we learn that on the 
arrival at Bata^da, on 25th July, of Antonio Caen, who 
left Holland as commander of a fleet at the end of 1035, 
he reported “ that having arrived with hi.s fleet of 9 ships 
under the equinoctial line, he had encountered a certain 
small French ship, about 100 lasts burden, carrying 24 
guns and 100 brave men, wherewith she had sailed fi’om 
Dieppe, in order, according to her commission, to sail to 
the Red Sea, the coast of India, etc., and attack and 
plunder the Moorish ships, as well as tlie Spaniards and 
Portuguese.” Apparently this pirate had succeeded well 
in her nefarious mission. On p. 159 we have a mysterious 
reference, which Mr. Foster elucidates in a footnote, to 
a Colonel Alexander Annand, who made persistent attempts 
to get to Persia with some fifty or sixty soldiers to serve 
the Shah in his wars. \\ hether he succeeiled or not is 
unknown. The writer of the Batavia D(itili-R(‘(ii.sti'r for 
1037 says (under 0th May) — “By advices from Suratte 
his excellency [Governor-General xan Diemen, who was 
then at Amboina] had not learnt that mention xvas made 
regarding the Scots colonel Alexander Aurant [.sh], who 
(according to the writing of our masters the principals) 
had designed to ecjuip for Persia, .so did not suppose that 
we in ours through Coromandel to Suratte (written to 
Sr Barent Pietersen) had made mention thereof.” In 
connection with the Coui-teen expedition, I may point out 
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that in this same volume, on p. 77, is given the Dutch 
translation of a letter in Latin, dated 20th Februaiy (o.S.), 
1635(()), from Ghaiies I to “our well-beloved general, 
governors, captains, and subjects of the Lhiited Netherlands 
provinces and countries of East India.” If the original 
document is extant, why is tliere no mention of it in 
Miss Sainsbury’s book On 2i- 2^3 is a passage that 
puzzles me. It is stated that at a quarterlj- general court 
held on 28th June, 1637, “Mr. Governor informs them 
that Mr. Cramporne, of Plymouth, has written to notify 
the arrival of a Danish shiji at tliat port from the Indies, 
which has been out nine or ten years.” Now, the only 
Danish ship that returned from India that year, as far as 
I can tind, was the St. Mnmq which left Tramjuebar on 
16th Januaiy, and reached Copenliagen on 4th November. 
But, so far from having •' been out nine or ten j’ears,” tlie 
St. Anna had gone out to India for the first time in 1635 
(or 1636) in company witli tlie St. Jahtlt, both ships 
arriving at ilasulijjatani on 2nd or 3rd September, 1636. 
By the former \essel there returned to Denmark the 
founder and head of the Danish settlement at Tranrjuebar, 
the Dutchman Roelant Grape, who had left Denmark for the 
East eighteen years before, and had now been ennobled by 
the king in reward for his services. Mr. Foster's footnotes 
are, I need scarcely say, of much value, exjilaining what 
would often be otherwise unintelligible to the general 
reader. In connection with the note on ji. xv of the 
Introduction, and the doubtful entry in the Index, 
“ Bonneale, ,’ I may say that the two men referred to in 
this volume, who in the Index are entered as “ Bonneale, 
Daniel, " and “ Bonnell, Samuel,” were the brothers (cf. ji. 62) 
Daniel and Samuel Boiineel or Bonnell. s(jns of Daniel 
Bonneel of Norwich, where they were both born, the former 
in 1601, the latter in 1608. Samuel, though the younger, 
Avas evidently the more able. He Avas admitted as a 
member of the Dutch church in London on 26th February, 
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1920, -wlieii lie ik-'criLed as "at Sir William Courteii's,” 
a position tvhich we liml him occnpyiiie in this volnnie. 
On p. 02 we read of his " lieiiig now in the way of 
preferment by marriae'e," a statement which I cannot 
explain. As a fact, he married (when. I do not know) 
Rebecca Saj’er, of Xorwich. by whom he had a son James, 
born in Genoa 14th November, Ki-rJ. and brought to 
England in 1054. Samuel was an ardent royalist ; and 
on the restoration of Charles II he was appointed 
Accountant-General of Ireland in 1662. He died in 1664, 
and his son James succeeded to the post in 1684, holdiuu- 
it until his death in 1699. A sister of Samuel's, Hester, 
married Strype, the hi.storian, and another sister, Abigail, 
married Captain Robert Knox, who died a captive in 
Ceylon, whence his eldest son and namesake, after nearly 
twenty years’ captivity, escaped to write one of the most 
fascinating and accurate accounts of the island ever penned. 
Owing to the lo.ss of the minutes from July, Kid", to 16J9, 
we do not get, in this period, reports of the arrivals of 
ships from the East. In his Introduction Mr. Foster has 
largely made good this deficiency, but he has omitted to 
record when the Hope ax il returned. Before parting with 
this interesting book I must not omit to call attention 
to the amusing episodes connected with the Persian 
ambassador in London, “ Ally Bally, ’ whose house was 
stoned by hooligans, on whom his servants retaliated, 
and whose return jtassage seems to have been settled only 
after a long series of very undignitied hagglings and 
wranglings. As a mirror of life in London in those 
days, apart from its .special purpose, this volume is of 
much value. 


IfOX.tLD FeROU.SOX. 
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Mata-Haki, oder Waxderuxgex eixes ixdoxesischex 
Speachforschers durch die drei Reiche dek 
Xatur. Von Prof. Dr. Eexward Beaxdstetteh. 
Luzern : E. Haag, 1 90.S. 

Under the above, somewhat fanciful, title Dr. Brand- 
stetter has just issued a little book (the fourth number 
of his second series of Malayo- Polynesian Researches) 
which forms, in a manner, a continuation of his 
“ Prodronius zu einem vergleichendeii Worterbuch der 
malaio-polynesischen Spraclien.” As this last was reviewed 
in Part III of this Jmirnul for 1907, on which occasion 
Dr. Brandstetter’s methods wei'e di.scu.ssed in some detail, it 
will not be necessary to recur to the points there noticed. 
In the present work he deals with the principal Indonesian 
equivalents of tiftj’-seven common names of natural objects, 
beginnino- with the words for ■ .sun,’ ‘ moon,’ and ‘ stai-,’ and 
going through the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. 
The words are well chosen for the purpose in view, which 
I take to include infpr olid the illustration of the essential 
unity of the Imhjuesian group of languages, the discussion 
of the phonetic laws of change therein prevailing, and 
an exhibition of tlie geographical distribution of a nundjer 
of important words wliicli run througli many of its 
different idioms. To this last (juestion a .special section 
is devoted, in which it is .shown that a considerable pro- 
portion of the words .selected extend from tin* Philippines 
to IMadagascar. 

In the present ^N'ork the author has not selected anj’ 
particular set of languages (as in his ■ Prodromus but 
chooses his exanqjles wherever they are most typical 
from the very large number of Indonesian languages with 
which he has a scholarly acquaintance. Some of these 
idioms are decidedly ‘ out of the way,’ being the obscure 
languages of remote and almost unknown tribes inhabiting 
insigniticant islands in the great Eastern ArchipelagX) ; 
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but they are none the less important on tliat account, 
for it often happens tliat precisely these out-of-the-way 
lanfuaces have nreserved ai’chaic forms that have been 

O o X 

lost in nio.st of the better known members of the family. 

There is an interesting .section on the words for ‘ spirit/ 

‘ life,’ and the like. Here, by way of exception, the 
author makes a comparison with the analogous phenomena 
to be found in the Indo-European family of languages. 
Just as in the latter, .so in the Malayo-Polynesian family, 
these words are usually derived from word.s meaning 
' wind ’ or ‘ breath/ but occasionally the Indonesian words 
are connected with the idea of ‘water,’ where the transition 
in meaning is le.ss obvious. Dr. Brandstetter thinks 
that this analogy, amongst others, should be considered 
an argument against the easy assumption that the 
Indonesians are inferior to the Indo-Europeans in point 
of mental capacity. This is hardly the place to di.scuss 
such a very complex (piestion ; and bearing in mind 
how many ditferent races have at various periods of the 
world’s history stood at the head of the civili.sation of 
their time, one may well he.sitate to forecast what the 
future may have in store fm- the .so-called lower races of 
mankind. But although it may well be the ca.se that 
in the remote past when the ancestors of the Indo- 
Europeans and the Indonesians, independently of one 
another, hit upon the simple ti'ansition of ideas that 
connects ‘ spirit with ‘ breath, they were all on much the 
same intellectual plane, yet it is certain that the Indo- 
Europeans have since then shown a much greater capacity 
for progress than the Indonesians. The latter ha\e not, 
up to the present, displayed much intellectual vigour, 
and highly interesting and in many ways charming 
though they may be, they are not, in actual practical 
or .speculative activity, the ecpials either of the Indo- 
Europeans, or of the Chinese, Dravidians, and Arabs, with 
whom they come into dii’ect competitive contact. 
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Another section of the work deals briefly with certain 
eupliemistic and periphrastic words and expressions 
peculiar to religious, poetical, and other special forms 
of diction, which form such a curious and important 
feature in many of the Indonesian languages. All these 
matters are treated by Dr. Brandstetter with his usual 
scholarly accuracy, acumen, and wealth of appropriate 
ilhistrative material. There is throughout a strict 
adherence to sound .scientiflc method ; as a rule, no 
etymology is suggested that cannot be supported on the 
phonological .side by .several parallel instances. If 
anything unusual, any variation from the regular laws 
of phonetic correspondence, appears to occur, the fact is 
duly pointed out. In such a work it is diflicult to rind 
matter for criticism. If I venture to make a few 
observations on minor details, I put tliem forward rather 
as ([ueries than as corrections. 

The IlokaiKj uriinmnuj, 'a species of cat,’ sliould, it 
seems to me, go under the heading ‘tiger ’ {o.i'iiiiun)/, etc.), 
not ‘cat’ (ineij<in;i) both, it is true, are mere onomato- 
p(eics, but tile Ilokano word is clearly identical in form 
with the ■ tiger ’ series. The ‘ tiger ’ words, though no 
doubt primai'ily applicatile to the ‘ roj’al tiger,’ are used in 
.some of these languages to denote the lesser wild felines, 
such as tile leopard, wild cats of various species, etc., 
as well. The Dayak Im 1-1.11(11 n it;/, unless it is a loanword 
from some other Indonesian language, must (I imagine) 
be used principally of these smaller felines, for the tiger 
does not exist in Borneo (nor, I believe, in the island 
where Ilokano is .spoken, but this last point I have 
at present no means of verifying). Dr. Brandstetter 
illustrates the Did Javanese hnutiijti, ‘ egg,’ by a 
comparison with the Meiitawai tt;/ti ; but the sense of 
the latter is not very apt, and the further comparison 
with the Toba /th-n and the Sumbanese f 'lln is not 
very convincing, because the secondary meaning of 
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these words evidently has rt-feivnce to the t'oriii, not 
the function, of tlie oro'an in ([Uestion (ef. tlie IMalav use 
of 6uu// and h'iji in this connectieai ). Another possible 
explanation seeius to me more probable. The ordinaiy 
Old Javanese word for 'egg' is 'i , and the stem 

of this is almo.st identical in form with the word for 
‘three' (the common Indonesian feln). Now in Javanese 
cei’einonial language (Krama), as also in Malay and some 
other Inclonesiau languages, tufii means ■ three,' so that 
liuntiija would be a very obvious artificial moditication 
of hantelu, and .such artificial moditicatimis of words 
are frequent in the Indonesian languages and particularly 
so in Javanese. It is rather surprising that among 
Dr. Brandstetter s words for 'cocoanut’ there is no mention 
of the conuuon Malay lelujKi. of which the word mhl 
(which is mentioned) has been regarded, riehtlv or 
wrongly, as an artificial moditication. .Similarly, to the 
words for ‘ tree-trunk ’ the common Malay ji-o/, ■(>/,■ 
(conceivably in like manner related t'.) which 

Dr. Brandstetter gives) might well have been added. 
vSo also might the very widespread Imhjnesian word o 
‘rattan,’ a jungle product of great practical importance, 
which has not, however, been included in the author', s 
selection. 

May not the Old Javanese lirah, ‘river.’ be identical 
with the Tlalay /u./v//,. ‘ ravine ’ ' The words appear to 
be phonetically coincident. Might not the Toba 
Madurese iunujim the one side and the Old Javanese ^vtnti 
on the other be ‘variations' of the Old Ja%-anese o/'r. 

atei ? Heie the phonetic correspondence is not exact, 
of cour.se. Might not n udl-irnn;, ‘white ant,’ be derived 
from (inid, ‘ sand’ To anyone who knows the results of 
the creature’s operations by .sad practical experience, the 
connection in meaning will not seem far-fetched, and the 
forms appear to be phonetically identical. May not the 
Menangkabau h!ja, which Dr. Brandstetter gives as an 
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artiticicil iiiocliticatioii of hlji, ‘boed,’ have taken this form 
by conscious imitation of the Sanskrit cr/'a, which occurs 
in Malay titles under the form hijo ? The explanation 
of the Javanese liutanri (for v:intuu</) and the Sundanese 
chaaJi (Old Javanese irdh), as having had their initial sounds 
inoditied on the analog}' of lung it and chi respectively, 
seems to me (though possible) hardl}' convincing. Might 
not the I be a formative prefix, and what about the other 
anomaly in the words for ‘star,’ the Malagasy kintanu, 
which is not mentioned ? As for the Sundanese word, 
Sundanese has an eccentric fondnes.s for ch where other 
languages have labials (e.g. fxi.ncha, ‘ p3’thon,’ for the 
ordinary and normal suiru). The forms for ‘star,’ with two 
vowels in the termination, seem to represent a primitive 
U'ifnen, which looks like a derivative in en from a stem 
*icit>i. Does not this assumed stem irifn bear the same 
formal relation to the forms of the other series (type 
■ivinfung) that Javanese Xgoko words bear to the 
corre.sponding Krama ones, and Malay ala, ‘pestle,’ to 
antun, Javanese, etc., u■•<l^., ‘dog,’ to Malay unjing, and 
the like ? These are matters that appear to me to require 
further investigation. 

Dr. Brandstettor has written an excellent little volume, 
the small size of which bears no .sort of relation to the 
large amount of research that it must ha\ e involved, and 
one hjoks forward to seeing something more from him in 
the near future. It was hardly necessary for him to 
insist on tlie fact tliat his book is tlie fruit of his own 
personal research ; no one at all acquainted with the 
sphere of his labours can long remain ignorant of that 
fact, and even those who are entirely unversed in the 
subjects with which he deals can hardly fail to be struck 
b}’ the note of individualit}’, happil}’ blended with a 
strict observance of sound general principles, which is 
characteristic of all his work. 


C. O. Blagdex. 
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The CHRisTi.ix Puraxxa of Father Thomas Stefhexs, 
S.J. Edited by Jo.seph L. Saldaxha, B.A. Mangalore, 
1907. 

This is a worthy memorial of a remarkable man, 
regarding whose life .strangely little is known. In a very 
interesting “ biographical note ” Hr. Saldanha has collected 
from various sources all the information that he could 
gather regarding TluJinas Stephens, and has corrected 
some erroneous statements made by previous Mriters, 
among them even Mr. A. F. Pollard, whose brief notice in 
the supplement to the Dictionarij of XatwHid B[oijroi>liy 
is, hoM'ever, mainly accurate. It is certainly no credit to 
Englishmen that to so feM- of them is even the name of 
Thomas Stephens known. As an example of this, I may 
mention that the Briti.sh Mu.seum Library po.ssesses not 
a single copy of any of the original editions of Steplien.s s 
works, and the .solitary book of his that it owns, a modern 
reprint of his grammar of the Konkaiii language, is 
entered only under the Portuguese eijuivalent of his name, 
“ Thomas; Estevao,” his real name being absolute! v ignored! 
And yet Thomas Stephens was, as Mr. Albert (Iray puts it 
in his translation of Pyrard (Hakluyt Society's edition), 
“of all Englishmen primus hi, Indlsh and during tlie 
forty years that he lived and laboured tliere was on sevei-al 
occasions of service to his fellow-countrvmen (sucli as 
Fitch and his companions in ].5<S:i)and to other Europeans 
(such as Pyrard in 1608). Stephens's very Ijirthplace is 
a matter of dispute, thougli Mr. Saldanlia gives it as 
Bulston, in Wiltshire, which seems tlie most probable. He 
was born about 1-54.9, and accoiding t(; Hakluyt, was 
educated at New College, (Oxford, but of this there is no 
proof, and it is probable that Hakluyt has confused 
Thomas with his brother Richard. I pass over other 
details of his early life, and only mention that, having 
joined the Jesint order at Rome in 1.578, Stephens 
sailed for India in one of the live Portuguese ships that 
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left Lisbon on 4tli April, 1579, and reached Goa on 
24tli October of the same year. Of this voyage he ^vrote 
(on 10th November, 1579) a long and most interesting 
account in a letter to his father (a leading merchant in 
London), which Hakluyt fortunately got hold of and 
printed in his Principidl Naudjation-^, etc. (By the way, 
Mr. Saldanha and other writers do not seem to have 
noticed what a narrow escape this document had of being 
lost, for in a letter to Hiikluyt, dated “ Alepo, the 
28. of May, 1583,” John Newbery wrote: “The letter 
which you deliuered me for to copy out, that came from 
Mr. Thomas Steuens in Goa ... I brought thence with 
me among other writings vnawares, the which I haue sent 
you here inclosed.’ ) This letter, which Mr. Saldanha 
reprints in full (the .spelling, unfortunately, modernized) 
is said by some writers to have exercised a great influence 
in calling the attention of the Engli.sh to the importance 
of trade in India, though there .seems to be no proof of 
this. At any rate, Hakluyt seems to have considered 
the details it contained regarding the variation of the 
needle, etc., of such value that in his dedicatory epistle to 
Sir Robert Cecil he specially calls attention to them. 
Except for a few lines at the end, this letter contains no 
observations on India, but the writer doubtless gave the.se 
in his ne.xt communication to his father. L^nhappily, 
however, all his other letters have disappeared, except one 
in Latin, addressed to his brother Richard, then a doctor 
of theology in Paris, and dated from Goa on the 24th 
of Gctober, 15S3. Only a copy of this, however, and 
a mutilated one at that, exi.sts in the National Library 
of Brussels. Of this letter Mr. Saldanha gives an English 
translation ; and its perusal makes us regret all the more 
keeidy that we have not had preserved to us, in 
epistolatory or book hn-m, the great mass of information 
concerning the people and things in India that this acute 
observer must have stored up during the forty years of 
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his re.sideiiee there. The l.>ulk of tlie letter _e-i\-es an 
account (the first part of -which is missing) of tlie massacre 
in 1.5,S:3 of five Jesuit father- at Cuncolim, eontaiiiiiio 
details not mentioned in Tin- Fn’-f Cl' in 'f nr, t Dfii'nnn In 
tlip Gi'Pfil M'lijii.l, hy Fatlier Franci- Goldie, who does not 
seem to have known of the existence of this document. In 
the last paragraph Stephens, in response to a reipiest hy Ids 
brother, makes a few observations on the climate of India, 
and gives a brief description of the coco palm. Among 
other thingy he .says: "It yields oil, wine ('■lu’iin). 
milk {lac), .st'rup ( incl), sugar, and vinegar.” Mr. Saldanha, 
however, translates by ‘ li(jUOr,' and. more oJdl\' 

still, lac by ‘ toddy.’ Less than a mouth after tlie aboi e 
letter was written, there arrived at Goa from (Jrmuz 
Ralph Fitch and his three Englisli companions, who had 
been arrested as spies, and were now straightway clapped 
into pri.son, where they would have remained, perhajis for 
yeans, had it not been for the good oflice.s of Father 
Stephens, through who.se inHuence the}' were released on 
bail, three of them .soon afterwards making their escape. 
Of the doings of Father Stephens during the remainder of 
his life we know ^'ery little, only that, as IMr. Saldanha 
.saj's : “ Having, for a time, been IMinister of the Professed 
House at Goa and Rector of Salsette College for live 3 'ear.s, 
and temporary Socius to the I'i-itor, pj-, Stephens, or 
Padre Este^'am, as he was henceforth to be known, spent 
the remaining forty years of Ids .Sticred ministrv chietlv 
among the Brahmin Catholics of Salsette.” Of his death 
we have no record ; hut it is presumed to have taken plact' 
in Goa, in 1019, since the governor Fernao de Albu(|uer(}ue, 
writing to the King of Spain on 14th PAhruary, ]()20, 
ca.sually refers to a statement said to have been made by 
“ an English priest of holy life, while on his death-bed in 
the Professed Hou.se of the Societ}' in this city.” That 
he was buried in (xoa it is reasonable to suppose, but the 
place of his sepulture is unknown. 
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Tlioiiias Steplieu.s appears to have acquired a thorough 
mastery of ilarathi and Konkani, and pj-obably also of 
Sanskrit, ilr. Pollard, in his notice of Stephens in the 
Diet. Xdt. Blu'j.. say.s that the learned father was the 
first to make a scientific study of Canarese, the vernacular 
Malabar tongue [.s(C /], ’ tliat he iilso learnt Hindustani, 
and that in both these languages he published manuals 
of piety and grammar. But there is no evidence of 
Stepjheiis's having had any knowledge of Hindustani, or 
of his having written any books in that language. And, 
with regard to the first part of the statement quoted above, 
it is a blunder (^into which various writers have fallen, 
including Mr. Albert Gray, in his Pyrard. ii, 270, note), 
founded on a misapprehension of the meaning of the words 
of Ribadaneira — " Primus Ganarinum idioma in regula.s 
ordineimpie digessit. ’ There is no reference here to 
Canarese, l)ut to “ the dialect of the Canarins,'’ a very 
ditt'erent matter, for, as is duly recorded in Hoh-^in-Johsun, 
■S'.)'. “ Canarin,” this word was applied by tlio Portuguese to 
tlie Konkani inhabitants of Goa and tlteir language. As 
a fact, Father Stephens translated into ‘ Bramana-Canarim ’ 
a catechism of Christian doctrine, which was published at 
Rachol in 1022 ; and wrote a grammar of the Konkani 
language, which, after lying in manuscript for many years, 
was added to by Father Diogo Ribeiro, S.J., and was 
published at Rachol in 1040. (In his Tentative List of 
Baoi.s. etc.. Dr. A. C. Burnell enters this work with a Latin 
title under the name of “ Busten, T. S. de, S.J., ’ and with 
a Portuguese title under “ E.stevao, P. Thomas, S.J.,” in 
ignorance, apparenthg of the fact that “ T. S. de Busten ” 
was identical with “ P. Thomas Estevao, ’ and that the 
author's real name was Thomas Stephens.) A reprint of 
this grammar, with a lengthy introductory essay on the 
Konkani language, by Mr. J. H. da Cunha Rivara, was 
published at Goa in 1857, only two copies of the original 
edition being now in existence. (This reprint is registered 
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ill Burnell b under ■' Gmmuuitica.'' with no reference 

to either of the preceding entries, tliouo-h under " Estevao ' 
the reprint is recorded.) (Of this work >[r. Saldanha says ; 

" This first urauiniar of an Indian tongue Iw a European 
must be regarded as a highly creditable attempt, and is 
uudoubtedl}’ a most interesting performance." 

With neither of the idtove works, however, are we at 
present concerned, but with a third and literally 
monumental production of Father Stephens's, namely, his 
so-called “ Christian Puranna." This is an epic, divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with Old Te.stament 
history and the second with the life of Christ. It is 
written in four-line ver.se, the Pu'ilcm Puivhna (First 
Puranna) consisting of 30 cantos containing, in all, 
4,181 strophes, and the r/’ni Ptin'iiDiii (Second 

Puranna) of 59 cantos, arranged in four .subdivi.sions, 
and containing 6,781 strophes: or a grand total of 
10,962 strophes. The first edition of this enormous 
poem appear-s to have been published in 1010 at Rachol, 
a second edition in 1049 (nhcre, is not known), and a third 
in 1054 at Goa. And yet (and this is the most e.xtra- 
ordiiiary fact in connection with this work), “barring 
a few manusci ipt copies, primi as heirlooms in the ancient 
families in South Canara, and, perhaps, a few more in 
Goa and thereabouts, no printed copy of Thr Chnsfuni 
Bneduun is known to be extant in India or in Europe. " 
Surely such a whofe.sale disappearance of three editions 
of a printed book is uniiiue in the history of literature I 
The explanations tendered by Dir. Saldanha in his lengthy 
and mo.st interesting Introduction are not very satisfactory, 
and he is strangely at fault in conjecturing “ that possibly 
the so-called printed editions were no more than 
lithographed ones — lithography was certainly cheaper 

and more common than printing in those days and, for 

this reason, necessarily few and rare.” I would simpl}' 
remark that lithography was not invented before the 
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end of the eighteenth centuiy ! Fortunately, howAA er, 
manuscript copies of the work liave been preserved hei-e 
and tliere on tlie west coast of India ; and a suggestion 
having been made a few j’ears ago Iw' Mr. J. A. Saldanha, 
sub-judge of Alibagh, that tlie epic .should be reprinted, 
the idea was taken up by some enthusiasts, manuscripts 
were obtained and collated, tlie text was copied, the 
editing was undertaken by Mr. J. L. Saldanha of 
St. Aloysius’s College, Mangalore, other scholars gave 
their willing help, the expense of printing was guaranteed 
by Mr. Simon Alvares of Mangalore, and as a result 
we have this handsome, well-printed quarto volume of 
some 700 pages, GOO of which are occupied by the text 
of the epic and a glossary, the other 100 pages containing 
the Contents, Biographical Notes, Introduction, etc. In 
the Introduction, besides giving an outline of the poem, 
Mr. Saldanha deals at length with the language in which 
the poem is written and the sy.stem of transliteration 
adopted by the writer. To discuss these here would 
occupy too niucli space, and I mu.st therefore refer those 
intere.sted in the subject to the Ixiok itself, which is 
Cei-tainl}’ a most intere.sting one, creditable to all concerned 
in it sproduction. 


Donald Fekgu.son. 
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(April, May. June, 190S.) 


I. — General Meetings of the Roval Asiatic Society. 


ANAIYERSARY MEETIXG (J/ay 1908). 

The Anniversaiy Meeting was held on May 12th, 1908, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected member.s of the Society : — 

Miss Margaret Xoblo )Sister Aivedita). 

Mr. Robert Araold Becher. 

Mr. K. K. Chakko. 

Professor August Fischer. 

Mr. 8. C. Ghatak. 

Mr. jr. V. Subramaaia Iyer. 

Mr. K. G. Gopala Pillai. 

Saltan Sayyid Saadat Husain. 

!Mr. Charles Henry .lopp. 

Kai Brij Behari Lall. 

Mr. William M'arren. 

Sir Raj'inond M"est propo.sed the Council's List of 
Xoininations for seats on the Council for 1908-9, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The Annual Report of the Council for the j'ear 1907-8 
was read by the Secretary. 

Report of the Council for 1907-8. 


The Council regret to report tlie loss by 
following elei'en members ; — 


H.E. Ali Asghar Khan, Amines 
Sultan, 

Professor T. Aufrecht, 

Mr. D. G. Barclay, 

Mr. H. Beauchamp. 

M. Henrik Borgstrbm, 

Mr. E. L. Brandreth, 

.7.R..\.s. i;k)8. 


deatli of the 

Mr. Giriiulranath Diitt, 

The Eight Hon. Sir Janies 
Fergusson, Bart., 
Major-General Sir Frederic J. 

Goldsniid, 

Professor J. Gray, 

Rev. Walter H. Stapleton, 

CO 
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and by retiieinent of the following nine : — 


Mr. Claude Delaval Cobham, 
C.M.G., 

Mr. Walter Lupton, 

Mr. A. J. May, 

Mr. Rustam J. J. Modi, 


Mr. W. H. Nieholls, 
Mr. C. H. Oertel, 

Mrs. Pliunner, 

Mr. J. D. Rees. C.I.E., 
Major F. Webb Ware. 


Under Rule 20 one gentleman ceases to be a Member 
of the Society : — 

Maulavi Abu Musa Almiad al-Haip 

Under Rule 21 the following twenty-six cease to be 


Members of the Society : — 

Mr. Amir-uddiu Ashraf, 

Mr. Boris Braudliendler, 

Babu Kali Kumar Das, 

Mr. Lala Bauarsi Das, 

Mr. M. N. Dutt, 

Mr. Theodore Ferrieu, 

Miss W. Gray, 

Mr. John de Grey-Downing, 
Mr. Hardevram Nanal)hai 
Haridas, 

Moung Tha Hnyin, 

Mr. Sri Kanti Ayyer, 

Mr. Mirza Jalal-uddiu, 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 

Mr. C. Sri Kanta, 


Mr. H. M. A, Husein Khan, 
Balm Raniani Mohan Mallik. 
Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Menon, 
Professor Muliyal Krishnam, 
Hon. P. Rama Xatliau, 

Mr. M. R. Ry. Apat Krishna 
Paduval, 

Mr. Harry Price, 

Mr. Nirmal Chandra Sen, 
Professor Kishan Singh, 

Mr. Abdullah al - Mamuii 
Si.ilirawarthy, 

Mr. Z. R. Zaliid Sohra,warthy, 
Sri Raja Mrityunjaya Nissenka 
Bahadur Gara. 


The following sixty-six new Members Imve been elected 
during the year : — 


Mr. Shah Muniruddin Ahmad, 
Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar Ali, 
Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali, 
Saiyid Ibu Ali, 

Mr . J . D . Anderson , I . C . S . (ret . ) , 
Mrs. Nalini Banerji, 


Mr. C. Raymond Beazlev, 

Mr. R. Grant Brown, I.C.S., 
Mr. Chisholm Dunbar Brunton, 
Mr. Tirjugi Narayan Chadha, 
Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran, 
Mr. M. S. Das, C.I.E., 

Miss Shaila Bala Das, 
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The Eight Hou. Sir H. Mortimer 
Durand, G.C.M.G., K.G.S.I., 
Mrs. Blanche Eleanor Dutton, 
Professor Julius Eggeling 
(Honorary), 

Sir C. A. Elliott, K.C.S.I., 

Mr. E. E. Enthoven, I.C.S., 
Captain M. L. Ferrar, 

Mr. Charles I. Fraser, 

Mr. Lovat George Fraser, 

Mr. Bipin Bihari Ghosal, 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Auh'id 
Hasan, 

Mrs. Herringham, 

Mr. E. C. Hohart, I.C.S., 

Mr. Gustav Theodore von Holst, 
Maulvi Sakhawat Husain, 

Mr. Qazi Tajamniul Husain, 
Mr. Qazi Talammuz Husain, 
EajendraNarayan Bhaiija Deo, 
Eaja of Kanika, 

Mr. Maung Ba Kyaw, 

Sir John Janies Digges La 
Touche, K.C.S.I., 

Mr, George Barclay Leechinau, 
Mr. M. A. C. JIahomed, 

Mr. Charles W. McMinn, I.C.S. 
(ret.), 

Eev. H, Anderson Meaden, 
Captain S. Morton, 24tli 
Panjabis, 

Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosli 
Mukhopadhyay, D.L., 

Mr. E, Karasiinhachar, 

Mr. Maung Tun On, 


Mr. Maung May Aung, 

Eev. W. Sutton Page, B.D., 
Colonel John Penny cuick, E.E. 
(ret.), 

Eev. Herbert Pentin, P.S.A. 
(Scot.), 

Mr. T. B. Pohath-Kehelpannala, 
Mr. Mahahir Prasad, 

Mr. Narsingh Prasad, 

Shaikh Ahdnl Qadir, 

Mr. Mallinath Eay, 

Mr. George Eobh, Egyptian 
C.S., 

Sri Surendra P. Sanyal, 

Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastri, 

The Maharaj Kumar Sidkeong 
Tulku of Sikkim, 

Sirdar Kalian Singh, 

Sirdar Sundar Singh, Kam- 
garhia, 

Mr. Surendra Nath Sinha, 

Mr. Vishwanath Sahay Sinha, 
Mr. E. B. Soane, 

Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Indian 
Educational Service, 

31r. J. P. Thompson, I.C.S., 
Sriman Muttusvanii Sivanandi 
Vaiilyesvara, Mudaliyar, 
Professor Krishna Pada Yidya- 
ratna, 

Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, I.C.S., 
Mr. H. D. JYatson, I.C.S.. 

Eev. Edward Carruthers 
Woodley. 


Thus tliere is a very .satisfactory incrca.se of incinbers ; 
the mtinber elected (U(i) is not only high, but has not 
been approached before since the foundation of the Society, 
except in DS83. when the number elected was 72. 
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A pleasing- t'eatui'e is tluit the Resident Members, of 
whom for man}' years pa'-t there has i)een a i-egular 
falling off in numbers, liave this year increased by 14. 
The Non-Resident Members .sliow a net increase of 13. 
and although there is always a steady increase in this 
class of members this is the highest for some years. 

Not only is this satisfactory, but so also is the subscription 
to the Journal. This year there are 1 2 more annual 
subscriber.? than last year. There are now 139, as against 
104 in 1902, i.e. an advance of 3-5 in the tive t'ears. the 
increase in the preceding tive years being onlv <S. These 
figures are intere.sting, as tliey sliow the steadily growing 
intere.st evinced in the Journal, 200 copies more of which 
are now printed than were reipiired four years ago. 

During the year the Council liavo undertaken, for the 
Oriental Translation Fund, tlte publication of tlie “ Memoirs 
of Jahangir,” translated by Mr. A. Rogers and edited by 
Mr. Beveridge. This work is in the pre.ss, and will, it is 
hoped, be published before the close of the present year. 

The last consignment of the “• Languages of the Northern 
Himalayas, being studies in the Crammar of 2() Himalayan 
Dialects, by the Rev. Grahanie Bailey, lias just reached 
the Society, and will presently form Vol. 12 of the Society's 
Monographs. These Notes. Vocabularies, and Grammars 
were written tor the new edition of the Punjab Ciovermnent 
District Gazetteers now in course (jf publication. It is 
intended that the account of each dialect should be 
published separately in the Gazetteer of the Di.strict in 
which it is spoken. In this condition they would be. for 
all practical purposes, inaccessible to students, and the 
Punjab Government has, with great liberalit}', reprinted 
a number of complete set.s of the whole series, and placed 
them at the disposal of this Societ}- for publication in a 
collected form. In addition to the obligation to the learned 
author and the Punjab Government, the thanks of the 
Society are due to Dr. Grier.son, whose endeavours to bring 
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this valuable work from its comparative obscurity in 
separate volumes of an official publication have been so 
successful. 

The Indian Texts Series lias seen the publication of 
the third volume of Mr. Irvine’s translation of “ Manucci's 
Storia do l\Iooor,’ and sanction has been received from 
the Government of India for the inclu.sion of the following 
works in the Series : — 

“ The Provenance of Indian Coins,” to be edited by 
Professor Rapson. 

“ Index to the Pali Tripitaka,” by Professor Rhys 
Davids. 

“ A Translation of the Sikshasamuccaya,” commenced 
by the late Professor Bendall, and completed by 
Dr. Rouse of the Perse School, Cambridge. 

These with the “ Index to the Names and Subjects 
of the Vedic Texts,” by Profes.sor Macdonell and Mr. Keith, 
will form the ten volumes sanctioned by the Indian 
Government, 

The Public School Gold !Medal for 1907 was won by 
Westminster School, and was pre.sented on May 29th 
by Lord Elgin, Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs, to 
Mr. A. P. Watertield, for his essa\’ on Warren Hastings. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. 

The Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed 
to the Auditors, 3Ir. Keith, Mr. Sturdy-, Mr. Baynes, and 
3Ir. Windus. 

The recommendations of the Council for tilling vacancies 
on the Council for the en.suing year, 190S-9, are as 
follows : — - 

Under Rule 2S, Lord Reay retires from the office of 
President. The Council recommend his re-election. 

Linder the same rule. Sir Robert Douglas and Sir Charles 
Lyall retire from the office of Vice-President. The Council 
recommend their re-election. 
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Under Rule 29, Mr. Keimedy, Mr. Fleet, and Dr. Codring- 
ton retire from the re.spective office.s of Hon. Treasurer, 
Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian. The Council 
recommend their re-election. 

LTider Rule 43, the folloAving ordinary iiiember.s of 
Council retire : — 

Profe.ssor Blumhardt, 

Mr. Ellis, 

Mr. Frazer (does not desire re-election), 

Dr. Hoey, 

Profes.sor ilargoliouth. 

The Council recommend the election of 
Professor Browne, 

Mr. Dames, 

Mr. Ellis, 

Professor Margoliouth, 

Mr. Thomas. 

The Council regret to announce the loss bj' death of 
three Honorary Members — Professor Kielliorn, Professor 
Barbier de Meynard, and Baron von R(j.sen. 

The Council reconmiend the election in their place 
respectively of Profe.s.sor Hermann tlldenberg. Professor 
Gaston Maspero, and Professor Carl Salemann. 

Profes.sor IM.acdoxell ; Lord Reay, ladies and 
gentlemen, I ha\ e much pleasure in proposing the 
adoption of the Annual Report Avhich has just been read, 
and copies of \\hich are now available. I ha\'e ])een 
a member of the Society since the year LS82, and am 
therefore able to judge of its progress from a personal 
experience of more than twenty -tive years. The member- 
.ship has increased from 43<S to 6.32, that is, about 44 per 
cent. The quality of the Jon. run I has also steadily 
increased, as ^ell as the number and variety of its 
articles. In 1883 it contained IS ; in 1907 it published 
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34. The editing was less carefully supervised tYenty- 
tive years ago, and the publication was not so punctual. 
Two valuable feature.s have been added to the contents 
of the Journal, namely, short miscellaneous articles and 
notices of books. The latter are particularly valuable, 
as they give members in out-of-the-way places useful 
information about new books, and the reviews are 
entrusted to scholar.s with special knowledge of the 
various subjects dealt witli. In former days the articles 
appeai’ing in the Journal were not always of the highest 
merit ; but now there is nothing that should be excluded. 
The Journal of the Society is now the best Oriental 
periodical published so far as Indian scholarship in all 
its aspects is concerned. The number of membei's has 
increased since 190(1 by 23 : that of subscribing libraries 
by 13 ; the total number of the latter is now 85. This 
progress is most satisfactoiy, because it must be remembered 
that every single library added to the list means a greater 
number of readers and a considerable extension of influence. 

The progress made is thus eminentl}’ satisfactory ; but 
the Journal is the chief link of Oriental scholarship 
between East and West, and, as sucli, should attain to 
a much larger circulation. There are hardly more than 
300 members furnislied by this countiy, and considering 
our relations with India that number is very small. 

Having just returned from a six months' tour in India 
and Ceylon, in the cour.se of which I covered o\ er 10,500 
miles, I should like to say something now about the 
membership of the Society in the East. 

I have carefully examined the list of members for 1907, 
and find there are 139 Indian members besides 10 Indian 
libraries that take the Journal ; that is to say, there are 
altogether 150 Indian subscribers. This number represents 
about 25 per cent, of the total membership — a large 
proportion for an expensive journal not published in 
India. Of English members there are only just over 
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50 in India, or only 8 per cent, of the total ineinber- 
ship. Not more than 80 of these are members of tlie 
Civil Service, including' Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
and Burma : that is, only about 8 per cent, of the 
civilians on active service in the East. 

The stimulating effect of the Jmii-noJ on Asiatic studies 
would be much greater if the circulation could be increased 
among Anglo-Indians and Indians. As to Anglo-Indians, 
there are now at least 120 civilians, missionaries, and 
members of the educational ser\ice in India who are old 
pupils of mine, and many of them, I know, are interested 
in the antirpiities, the religions, the customs, the history, 
and tlie heart of India, yet very few of them are members 
of the Society. Most of them know vaguely about the 
Royal Asiatic Societj', but only a few have seen the 
Ji)Ui‘nal or had it brought to their knowledge. Yet it 
is .just the kind of publication which would interest 
collectors who are in out-of-the-way places beyond the 
reach of libraries, and may be writing fi>r the “ Gazetteer ’ 
or collecting information for official and other publications. 
I think the membership of the Society might be largely 
increased in the Civil Service, especially if measures 
were taken to bring it and the Jnuriinl to the notice of 
such men. 

Then, with regard to Indians ; I fouml everywhere that 
they were eager to be in touch with Western Orientalists ; 
they feel the want of guidance, as few of them have 
been ti'ained in the methods of Mestern research. I was 
able to give advice in this respect to a numbei' of Indians 
in Calcutta, Madras, and sevei'al lemote places. For 
instance, in the State of Cochin on the Malabar Coast 
the Raja is tin excellent San.skrit scholar, learned in Indian 
philosophy, and takes a great interest in the advancement 
of Sanskrit studies. He has in his .State, he told me, 
8,500 Brahmins who can each repeat a whole Veda. 
At his suggestion I made various proposals to him for 
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the proiiiotiuii of Sanskrit learning on progressive lines 
in his State. Here I also met a former correspondent 
who was eager to eimag-e in research. I accordinglv 
suggested a piece of work on which he is now engaged, 
and which I think he intends soon to otter as a paj^er 
to the Journal. At Trivandrum I met a young man who 
is an enthusiast on the subject of the antiquities and early 
history of Travancore, but felt unable to do much without 
guidance. I urged him to try and secure a travelling 
scholarship in order to undergo a course of training in 
archaiology under IMr. Marshall. At Madura I became 
acquainted with a pleader who was 23articularly interested 
in the preservation of local monuments. I encouraged 
him (as well as others whom I met later) to persevere in 
endeavouring to create a strong public opinion to })re^•ellt 
the present method of defacing old sculj^tures by covering 
them with whitewash or paint, and to arrest the destruction 
of old shrines, many of which contained scnlptiires of 
inscriikions of great historic value. Many old shrines 
are being pulled down and replaced lyv new ones, and 
much that is of value is thus lost. A temple t(^ Vishnu 
at Madura I found was being rebuilt Iw a rich chetty ; 
here I saw a fragment of a pillar lying on the ground ; 
it contained a very old inscription ; the other j^art of it 
had disappeared, and the rest of the inscription is jn-ubably 
lost for ever. 

At (laya I .stayed with Mr. Bell, the Collector ; his 
Chief Clerk, an Indian, has made a conq^lete study of 
the arcluwology of the region, with j^lans and copies of 
inscriptions. He has worked under great dithculties. 
having been obliged to borrow all the necessary Ijooks 
from individuals or libraries. At Muttra (Mathura) 
there was an engineer, a Brahmin, who had hunted out 
anticjuities built into the walls of native conqiounds, and 
these he j^rocured for the museum, which no one but an 
Indian could do. He also took me to see a \-aluable 
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Indian library, iinknown to Europeans, wliich contained 
2.000 Sanskrit MSS. I sujri^ested that these slionld be 
catalogued witli the lielp of the Government of the United 
Provinces, with the proviso that if tliey are ottered for 
sale it should be to the Govtn-nmeiit. 

To such men as these the JutiriKil would be very 
stimulating ; it would supply them with notes of the latest 
discoveries and matters of interest to them. There are 
such men in all parts of India, and I feel sure that many 
would be glad to join tiie .Society if tliey knew the 
conditions. There are many Maharajas and Rajas — 
about 800, I believe — and many of them are very 
liberal in encouraging .Sanskrit re.searcli ; I think quite 
a number would be willing to become meinbers of the 
Society. 

MTth regard to sending notes to tile Jin'.ntul, I would 
make one suggestion. Last year the Director-General of 
the Archieological .Survey, 3Ir. Marshall, contributed an 
article on the results attained during 100(1-11)07. I hope 
he will continue to do so each year, for the articles would 
be of great value, and keep Orientalists in the West in 
touch with what is being done in the East. Corre- 
spondents in other parts of India might be asked to send 
reports which would focus up-to-date information about 
the world of research in India. By taking action in the 
directions I have suggested I consider the membership 
of the .Society might be raised to one thousand. Then it 
is not unlikely that an event may take place before the 
next three years are over, namely, the holding of the 
Oriental Congress in India, which should have considerable 
influence in raising the membership of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. I beg to move the adoption of the Report. 

Dr. G.a.STER : My Lord, ladies, and gentlemen, — It gives 
me great pleasure to be called upon to second the adoption 
of the Report. Professor Macdonell has already done justice 
to the work of the .Society and to the Jour'iKil, and he has 
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drawn attention to the great importance which it has in 
making scholars and officials in India better acquainted 
with the literary work done in the West, and of showing 
how, through the instrumentality of the Journal, more 
work of a similar kind and more subscribers to the Society 
could be got in India. 

I will now turn to the other side of the work of the 
Society, for happily the Royal Asiatic Society is not only 
Indian, but embraces the whole of the Oriental world. 
One has only to look through the pages of the Journal 
to tind contributions of Semitic Philology, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Assyrian, etc. We have articles on Pei’.sian and other 
Eastern literatures which have made our Journal to be 
the exponent of a very high level of English scholarship. 
But the importance and the real aim of the Society lies 
in a ditierent direction — not so much to bring the West 
to the East, as, on the contraiy, to bring the East to the 
West. To make us better aquainted with the thoughts, 
feelings, hopes, the philosophical speculations, and the 
poetical compositions of the untold millions in the East. 
To idve us an insight into the forces which are there at 
work and to make us sympathetic appreciators of all that 
is best and loftiest in the Oriental mind. 

I know full well that our Society eschews political 
(juestions, but we are living in stirring times. A great 
change is coming over the Ea.st, therefore our Jnurna.l 
performs the invaluable service of making the men at 
the helm of altairs in England better acipiainted with the 
spirit that is moving and enabling them to read the 
signs of the times with greater accuracy than before. 
No one will gainsay that it is of utmost value that we 
should have a better insight into the hearts and aims 
of the people of the East, for no one can touch them 
or elevate their lives unless we are able to get at their 
hearts. And the Royal Asiatic Society renders excellent 
services in revealing the true aspect of things about the 
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East and about the i'orce'^ which dominate action anionu- 
the Oriental. 

I congratulate, then,, the Society on the success o£ the 
past year in two practical directions — ( 1 ) in tlie increase 
of the number of subscribers, (2) in the increase in the 
scholarly contributions to the Jon.rafd. But all this could 
not be done unless the Editor is closely identitied with 
the aims and work of the Society and of the Juitrnoh 
and gives unstititingly time and thought to the work. 
I am sure you will all agree with me in conveying our 
appreciation and congratulations to Miss Hughes for the 
able way in which she carries out the work of the Societj'. 
There must be some centre from which the impulse is 
to come. It is only by the continuous, untiring, scholarly, 
and regular work done by Miss Hughes, and through 
her unfailing tact and kindness, that .so much has been 
accomplished. I de.sire, therefore, in .seconding the adoption 
of the Report to couple the name of Miss Hughes, and 
to expre.ss the .satisfaction to the Society on its continued 
progress and pro.sperity. 

Lord Reay : Ladies and gentlemen, the adoption of the 
Report of our Society has been moved aiid seconded in 
such intere.stiug speeches that I might almost refrain from 
speaking. But you have been kind enough to renew 
your desire that I shovdd still occupy this chair, and 
I am glad to avail myself of the opportunity of expressing 
my obligations to you and of congi-atulating the Society' 
on its succes.sful year, as .shown by tlii' Report. Eor many 
years past ue ha\e been able to note a gradual impi'ove- 
ment, but this year we may feel more than ever satisfied. 
The number of elected members is, u ith the exception of 
the year 1!SS?,, the highe.st of any one year since the 
Society was founded in 1 823. Hitherto we have had to 
regret the regular decrease in the number of resident 
members^ and last year I drew special attention t(; this 
fact. We have, however, recovered lost ground, and our 
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resident members now number more than they have done 
since 190d. We are obliged to Professor Macdonell for 
his suggestion to-day of a new held of recruitment, 
for we must not rest content with what has been 
retrieved, or even with what we have gained. For the 
work of the Society to be as effective as we would 
wish, a wider intere.st must be taken by members and 
more support given by them in drawing the attention 
of others to the Society and its work. The increase 
in the circulation of the Jounio.l is also a matter of 
congratulation, and is to be attributed to the continued 
excellence of the ipiarterly numbers, which can bear 
comparison in scholarship and variety with any Oriental 
joi;rnal, whether published on the Continent or in the 
Ea.st. I desire to associate my.self with what Dr. Ga.ster 
has said about our indebtedness to 3Iiss Hughes for the 
admirable way in wliich she has carried out the duties 
of the editorship and also those of .Secretary to the 
Society. 

The Jnut'Udl is not the only publication of the .Society; 
the Translation Fund brought out last year its seventeenth 
volume. The “Memoirs of Jahangir ’ is now pa.s.siiig 
through the press, and since the report was drawn up 
the Council have accepted one work more for the series, 
the translation of the “ .'^ankhayana Aranyaka,” by 
Mr. Keith. The iMonograph .Series is also to be enriched 
shortly by Mr. Bailey's valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the Himalayan dialects. The number of volumes for 
the Indian Text .Series is now complete, Government 
having sanctioned the full nundter of works chosen by the 
Society. I should like to congratulate Mr. Irvine on the 
successful completion of his great work. The work on 
all these \olumes is laborious, involving great research 
and the expenditure of much time and labour. They 
are now on their way to completion, and each year we 
may expect to see one volume at least issued. 


V 
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I have much plea‘imT in announcing; that tlii'' year 
the Public SchooK flold ^ledal Ini'- been won by Harrow, 
the recipient beino- Hugh King^niill Lunn. We have 
asked an old Han'ow lioy and ex-Secretary rd' State for 
India, Lord George Hamilton, to present the medal, and 
he has kindly consented to do so. 

We have been able ti> clironicle an increase in our 
niembersliip this year, but we have as always to note 
with regret the loss by death of those wlio have been 
our supporters and friends in the })ast. In the Jov.i'itol 
will be found an appreciation of the life of Hr. Brandreth. 
of Sir Frederick Goldsmid. and of others who have passed 
away during the last year. And I should like to make 
a reference to a distinguished member of our Society 
of twenty-six years’ standing, I mean tlie late Duke 
of Devonshire. As Chancellor of the Fniversit}' of 
Cambridge, as President of the Board of Education, he 
took a great interest in everything connected with the 
development of learning in this country. We are all 
aware of his merits as a statesman and of the uniijue 
position he occitpied in public affairs, also of his inde- 
pendence of character, his soundness of judgment, which 
rendered him a power in the political world. His is 
a loss which we all sincerely deplore. 

During the year the Society has lost three of its dis- 
tinguished honorary members. Perhaps Professor Kielhorn 
was best known to most of us here, I'speciallv to those 
who knew him personally in India, where he did \ aluable 
service and received well-de.ser\'ed honours. A German 
by birth, he came to ( t.xfoi'd as a young man and 
worked under Professor IMonier H illiams at his Sanskrit 
Dictionary. From Oxford he went to India, where for 
sixteen years he was Professor of ( iriental languages at 
Poona. For the last twenty-tive years he has held 
the post of Professor of Sanskrit at the LTniversity of 
Gottingen. His speciality Avas grammar, particularly in 
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connection with those most difficult works the “ Maha- 
bhashya of Patafijali and the “ Paribhashendu sekhara ” 
of Xagojibhatta, both of which were edited by him, the 
latter also with a translation. But he also contributed 
veiy largely to our knowledge of e%'er 3 'thing connected 
with the department of Indian Epigraph}". I projDose 
that a veiy sincere vote of .sj-mpath}' lie sent In- this 
meeting to his widow. 

The second loss we liave to deplore is that of Baron 
Victor von Rosen, who died in Januaiy last at the age 
of 59. He was of German descent, and began to 
bu.sj- himself with Arabic studies in 1871. He was 
widelj- read in Arabic literature, and among his works 
are large numbers of de.scriptions of impoi’tant collections 
of Arabic MSS. in Russia and other countries. He took 
part ill the great edition of “ Tabari's History,” published 
at Leiden, and edited vol. iii of Series III. The great 
Catalogue of Oriental MSS. at St. Petersburg was 
his work. 

Professor Barbier de Tlei'iiard was the onlj' one of 
the three distinguished scholars who had reached an 
adi'anced age : he was over 80 at the time of his 
death, his earl}' published works going back to the \'ear 
18(il. He was chietl}' a geographer and historian, and 
among his publications are I'Xtracts from Arabic histories. 
He edited and translated al-Mas'audi's '• Meadows of Gold,’’ 
an important historical work dealing with the Crusades : 
he also published in the Junruiil AKKitiqur several Arabic 
texts of a literaiy character. Profes.sor Barbier de IMei-nard 
held the a])pointments of Professor of Arabic Literature 
at the College de France, Profe.s.sor of Turkish at the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, and was a IMeniber 
of the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 

The Council place before \-ou for election in their places 
re.spectivelj- the names of Profe.s.sor Hermann Cildenberg, 
Profe.ssor Salemann, and Profe.ssor Maspero. The Council 
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ahvays bestow tlie greatest care on the names proposed 
for lionorarv membership of the Society, iiecaiise they 
know how mnch tlie appointments are appreciated abroad. 

I am personally aware how highly tliey are valued by 
Oriental scholars of distinction ; even more than those 
they receive in their own country. 

It is now more than thirty years ago since Professor 
Hermann Oldenberg won a secure place for himself in 
the front rank of Indian scholars by his edition of the 
“ Vinaya Pitaka, ’ and by his work on Buddlia, in which 
for the first time was given the true meaning of the 
concept iS^irvana. Since that date he has broken fresh 
ground, and won distinction in many fields t^f knowledge : 
in particular, he has devoted himself to a study of the 
“ Eigveda, ’ and has handled with e(jual success the 
(question of the history and constitution of its text in 
his “ Prolegoiiui,” its translation in his rendering of 
the hymns to Agni in tlie “ Sacred Books of the East," 
and its interpretation in Ids “ Religion des Veda," and 
munerous contributions to the Journals of learned Societies. 
He has a peculiar claim to honour at the' hands of our 
Society, in that so much of his best work has been done 
in English, and that his writings are marked not merely 
by that solid erudition which we find in all great (lerman 
scholars, but also by an originality of conception and 
marked power of literary e.xpression more common perhaps 
here than in Germany. 

Professor Maspero’s name, too, is well known to you all. 
Professor of Egyptian Philology and Archmology at the 
College de France and the Sorbonne, member of the 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and Director 
of the Museum of Egyptian Antitputies at Cairo, he is also 
the author of numerous works (jti Egyptian Anti(juities 
and especially of the dawn of civilisation in Egypt and 
Chaldiea. 

Professor Salemann, on whom the choice of the Council 
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has fallen to replace Baron Victor von Rosen, is the 
Director of the Asiatic Museum and of the Foreign 
Section of the Scientific Institute of the Academy of 
St. Petersburg. The works he has published since 1871 
are too numerous to mention here, but they deal with 
matters Persian, Zend, and Pehlevi. He also (with 
von Rosen) catalogued the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic 
MSS. in the Universitj’ Libraiy of St. Petersburg. I put 
to you the names of these three distinguished scholars for 
election as honorarj' members of tlie Society. (The names 
were unanimouslj' approved.) 

I have only to add a few words about a matter of great 
interest, namely, the Committee on Oi-iental Languages 
appointed last year by the late Prime Minister. Next 
year I hope to be able to allude to it in greater detail, for 
I trust that the report will be available before then. 
To-day all I have to .say is thfit the evidence gathered 
by the Committee have been of extraordinary interest. 
I per.sonallj’ am surprised by it, and I need not say that 
if, after tlie publication of the Report, nothing is done to 
organise Oriental Studies in London, I do not know what 
will move the authorities. 

The Report was carried unanimously. 


Speci.\l Gexer.\l Meeting. 

May ■2(ifl). 1908. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The Revised Rules were submitted to the meeting and 
adopted unanimously. 


June K)/"//, 1908. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
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Mr. Mon Chow Dhaiiiiiivat. 

Mr. Mainiir P<> Han. 

e* 

Mr. Mauiig Ba Kin (2). 

Qazi Abdul Latif. 

Mr. Priya Krishna Majunidar. 

Mr. Maun^ Ba (_>. 

Mr. A. R. Pillai. 

Mr. Shriniant Sadushiva Rao Powar. 

Mrs. Shrirnati Parvatibai Powar. 

Mr. J. .Sen. 

Dr. Caster gave a paper 'On the Newly Discovered 
Samaritan Book of Joshua." 

In the discussion which followed Mr. E. N. Adler spoke. 


II. — Pkixctfal Content.s Ckientai. JoL’KXALS. 

I. ZEl'isCHKIFI LEK BeUI^CHEX MoiK.ENLAXEI't. H t X G EsELL'CH AFX. 
?.d. Ixii, Heft 1. 

Coldziher (L). Zur Ceschichte der hanbalitischen Beweg- 
ungen. 

Langdon (,S. ). Derivation of and other notes. 

Jlahler (E.). Der Sabhat, seine eUyinologische und 
chronologisch-historische Bedeutung. 

PTngnad (A. ). Die Crundforni des hebraischen Artikels. 

Leuniann (E.). Piber die einheiniischen Sprachen von 
Ostturkestan ini fruhern IMittelalter. 

II. Yiexxa Okiextal .JocRXAt. Yul. xxii, No. 1. 

Muller (D. H.). Strophenbau und Responsion in Ezechiel 
und den Psalmen. 

Bartholoinae (Chr. ). Zu den altpersischen Inschriften 
von Behistun. 

Musil (A.). Zwei arahische Inschriften aus Arabia 
Petraea. 

Zachariae (Th.). Hanscrit. 
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III. -JocKxiL Asiatihue. Tome xi, Xo. 1. 

Gadeii (H.). Xcjte v,vir le dialecte Foul parle par les 
Foiilbe du Eay'uinid. 

Ai;eiii (B. Oglou IXedjild. La Versitication natiouale 
tiu'i|Ue. 

Chabot ( J. B.\ Diseours dt* Jac(jues Bar Salibi a I'introni- 
^atioii ilu patriarcbe Mic-hel le Syvien. 

Tliuivau-Dangiii (Fr.). Notes pour serx'ir a la ehronologie 
de la dyua.stie Kassite. 

IV. T'oung P-\o. Seric ii, Yol. ix, No. 1. 

LautVr (B.). Die Bru-za Spraclie uud die historische 
Stellung des Padaiasaiiibliava. 

V. PavisiA degli Siuui Okies iali. V'ol. i, Faso. 3. 

De Goeje pj.). Kitiib al-Iuiauia Wa-’s Siyasa. 

Griffini lE.l. Int<irno alle stazioui lunari nell’ astronoiuia 
degli Aratii. 

Ballini (A.l. II Vfisupujyacaritra di Vardliaiiiaiiasuri. 

Puiiii (C. ). Le Origiui della vita (Pratitya samutpada 
sutra — Sali saiiibhava sfitra). 

VI Pji'usvL OF riiK Cf.ylos Bkvscii or ihe Eov.yl Asi.vric 
bociETY'. Yol. xix, No. 59. 

P'ergusou (D.). The Discovery of Ceylon by tbe Portuguese 
in 150(i. 

YII. .Torus^i OF THE SOCIETY. Yol. iv, Part 2. 

Peck (P".). Note sur le regime legal de la Cocbincbine. 

Irwin (A. J.l. Some Siamese Gbost Lore and Demonology. 

YIII. Gioksale DEI.I.A SociET.\ Asi.atica It.yli.ysa. Yol, XX. 

Rocca (V.). Lavoratori e scbiavi nell' India. 

Suali (L.). Cuntributi alia conoscenza della logical e della 
metaUsica iudiane. 
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Zanolli (A.). FaliellaL- ulyiinnaiuaie. 

Sin^’oldi'e accezioiie del vocabi)lii iiniieiin ' lirakan. 

Pavolini (P. C. ). I inan()''Critti iudiaiii della Bihlioteca 
Aazionale Cent rale di Firenza. 

Patroiio (C. IM. ). Bizantini e Per-.iani alle tine del vi 
secolo. 

Ciardi-Dupre Intorno ai iiuinerali indoijeniiaiiici. 

IX. Pkoceedixgs of ruE Societv of Biblical Archxolo&y. 

Yol. XXX, Part :>. 

Pinches (T. CJ.). The Legend of Merodach. 

Legge (F.). The Titles of the Thiuite Kings. 

Jones (Rev. F. A.). The Ancient Year and the Suthic 
Cycle. 

Johns (Rev. C. H. W. ). The Lost Ten Tribes of Israel. 
Ayrton (E. R.). Recent DisciAveries in the Biban el IMolhk 
at Thebes. 

Part 4. 

Crum (W. E.). Place-A'anies in Deidmer’s Kosnias unci 
Damian. 

Saj'Ce (A. H.). Greek Inscriptions from Fpper Egypt. 
Thompson (R. C.). An Assyrian Incantation against 
Rheumatism. 

Nash (W. L.). Notes on some Egyptian Antiijuities. 
Holling'vvorth (E. W.). The Hyksos and the Twelfth 
Dynasty. 

X. Journal of the A.MiancAN Oriental Society. Yol. xxix, 

First half. 

Friedliinder (J.). The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the 
Presentation of Ibn Ilazm. 

Oertel (H.). Contributions from the Jaiminiya Brahmana 
to the History of the Briilimana Literature. 

Haupt (P.). Xenophon’s Account of the Fall of Nineveh. 

The Etymolog}’ of Cabinet. 

The Name Istar. 
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Hopkins (E. W.). The Snitf-kiss in Ancient India. 

Clay (A. T. ). The Origin and Real Xaine of Nin-ih. 
Lang'don ( S.). An early Babylonian Tablet of ^Yarning■s 
for the King. 

Metheny (J. E.). Ro:xd Notes from Cilicia and North 
Syria. 

Montgomery (J. A.). Report on an Aramaic Boundary 
Inscription in Cilicia. 

Prince (J. D.). Hymn to Nergal. 

Yoliannan ^A.) & Jackson (A. V. Williams). Some Persian 
References to Zoroaster and his Religion. 

Oottheil (R.). Mohammed Abdu, late Jlufti of Egypt. 

XI. JoUEN.AL OF THE RoY.IL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Vol. x.xxvii, July-Deceraber, 1907. 

Rose fH. A.). Hindu Birth Observances in the Punjab. 

Muhammadan Birth Observances in the Punjab. 

Knocker (F. W.). The Aborigines of Sunjei Ujong. 


XII. The Geookaphicil Journal. Vol. xxsi, Xo. 6. 

Rickiners ( W. R.). The Climatology of We.st Turkestan. 
Kizlotf (Captain P. K.). Through Eastern Tibet and Kam. 




OBITUARY NOTICES. 


PllOFESSOR KIELHOliX, C.I.E. 

Ix the ]jer!50ii of Profeyf^or Fmnz Kielhoni, who died 
suddenly at Gottingen on tlie 1 9th Marcli, there has passed 
away a great scholar, wliose loss will be felt in every line 
of Indian research. Born at Osnahriick in Westphalia 
on the 31st May, 1840, he was educated as a boy in 
the Gyinnasiuni at Beriibnrg, Duchy of Anhalt. He 
sub.seijueiitly studied under Benfey at Gottingen, under 
Stenzler at Breslau, and under Weber at Berlin. And he 
took his Doctor's degree, at the age of twenty-one, at 
Leipzig. He then proceeded to England, and worked 
during four years, l802-t).5, with Professor Monier- 
Willianis, in helping that scholar t(j compile his Sanskrit- 
Englisli Dictionary. He then accepted an aj^pointment 
x;nder the Goveruiiient of India, to the Educational 
Department in the Bombay Presidency ; and he remained 
in that service from F(.‘bruary, 18()(!, to December, 1881. 
Leaving India on account of inditi'erent health, he was 
then appointed by the Prussian Government to the 
Profes.sorship of 8anskrit at the L^niversity of Gottingen. 
And he retained that po.st, working with intact intellect 
and energy on the duties connected with it and on 
everything else in which he was engaged, up to the time 
of his death. 

Duriim Professor Kielhorn’s .service in India, his sub- 
stantive appointment was always that of Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies in the Deccan College, Poona : but he 
was also in charge of llie College as Princijml for some 
eught years ; and for alx)ut six months lie acted as 
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fact, chiefl}- de\otecl to epigvaphic work. He edited a 
larg-e nuioijer of Sanskrit inscriptioii.s, from all parts of 
India, in the Indiini, Antiquary, in the journals of 
various Societies, and notablj’ in the Epdjrapliia Iiidicn, 
the official journal of the Government of India : and, in 
illustration of wlrat his wide knowledge of Indian 
literature enabled him to do in this line, we maj' point 
in particular to Ids treatments of tlie Aihole in.scription 
of Pulakesin II. dated in .a.d. fi34-:b5 (El, (5. 1), of the 
Talgund inscription of Kakusthavarman (El, -S. 24), and 
of the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman dated in 
A.i). 1.50 (ibid., SO). He also applied himself largelj' to 
elucidating the subject of the various Hindu eras and 
otlier reckonings, cl nelly in articles wldclr appeared in 
the Indian Antiquary from 1S88 (vol. 17) to 1(S96 
(vol. 2.5) ; and there is probably not an important date 
of anj- inscripti(m, capable of being tested, which was 
not, in the course of that work, subjected by him to 
a searching critical examination. In this department, 
we may further point to his Lists of the Inscriptions 
of Northern and Southern India, published as Appendixes 
to vols. 5 and 7 of the Ejiifirap]! ia Indira: these 
Lists, with their Supplements and the Synclmunstic 
dables of the l) 3 'nasties in vol. 8, mu.st alwaj’s form 
the basis of work for anx’one upphdng himself to deal 
with the histoiy of India from the fourth centuiy a.D. 
onwards. 

A e have lo.st, in Frofe.ssor Kielhorn, not simplj' a great 
scholar who will not easiU' be replaced, but one who U'as 
esteemed and lo\ e<l ly everyone who had the privilege of 
coming into personal contact with him. He was the beau- 
ideal of both a scholar and a teacher: in the former 
capacity, painstaking, complete, and accurate in everything 
that he took in hand : in the latter capacity, ecjually 
thorough, generous, and kindly in communicating his 
knowledge to every one who applied to him for assistance. 
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He has left a large circle of private friends to mourn the 
loss of him, in Great Britain as well a.s in his native land. 
And his labours and attainments did not fail to meet witli 
public as well as private appreciation. The Academies of 
Berlin, Munich, and (iottingen. the Eoyal Asiatic Societj' 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and the American Oriental Society, enrolled him 
amongst their Corresponding and Honoi’aiy Merabeis. 
The Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
conferred on him the Honorary Degree of LL.D., and the 
I'niversity of Oxford that of D.Litt. From his own 
Sovereign he received the title of Geheimer Regierungsrat. 
And by Her ^lajesty Queen Victoria he was invested in 
1S8G with the distinction of a Companion of the Indian 
Empire. 

J. F. Fleet. 


J. FR.^XCIS HEWITT. 

Mr. Hewitt, a member of our Societj- for twentj- years, 
and at one time on tlie Council, died on the 14th ^larch 
last at Holton Cottage, Wheatley, in Oxfordshire. He 
had an attack of influenza, and this being followed by 
pneumonia, he passed away, after a short illness, and in 
the 72nd year of his age. Some years before this he 
had a disastrous accident when cycling which resulted 
in the loss of a foot. He was the son of a clergyman, 
the Hon. J. P. Hewitt, and was born in Ireland, but 
was educated at Westminster and Christ Church. He 
had lived much in Warwickshire, near Coveiitiy, and 
I remember his telling me nearly fifty years ago, when 
there were still doubts about the authorship of the 
“• Scenes of Clerical Life ” and of '■ Adam Bede," that he 
had recognised the house de.scribed in IMr. Giltil's '■ Love 
Story,” and had often played cricket with the original 
of the “ Vicar of Shepperton.” Mr, Hewitt entered, by 
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competition, the Indian Civil Service, and when I tirst 
knew him was stationed at Krishnagar and was livino' 
with the Magistrate, Sir M'illiam Herschel. This was 
the beginning of a lifelong friendship between the two 
men, both of whom were gifted with great activity 
of mind and body. In 1868 Hewitt went to Chota 
Nagpore as Deputy Commissioner, and soon became 
deeply interested in the wild tribes of that country. 
That excellent officer, Colonel Dalton, whom Hewitt 
justly calls the pioneer of aboriginal ethnology in Bengal, 
had continued in Chota Xagpore the researches which 
he had made in Assam, and Hewitt became tired bv his 
example. He eventually became Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpore. and during his long stay in the province he 
accumulated a store of information about the manners 
and customs of the Mundas, the Gonds, and other 
aboriginal tribes. After his retirement he set himself 
to reduce into writing his observations and speculations 
on Indian folklore and prehistoric man, and published 
several volumes on those subjects. “ The Ruling Races 
of Prehistoric Times” appeared in two volumes in 1894 
and 189.5 ; “ The History and Chronology of the Myth- 
making Age ” ill 1901 ; and “ Primitive Traditional 
History,” in two volumes, in 1907. He also contributed 
articles on his favourite subject to our Journal and to 
the We-^tmaintcr 

It is quite beyond my power to judge of the value 
of his researches. Folklore is a subject which has come 
up since my day, and to one who is a book-man, or 
ahl-kdah, as the saying is, folklore is about as mysterious 
as the Rontgen rays or wireless telegraphy. Certainly, 
some of Hewitt’s etymologies seem strange and doubtful. 

One hardly likes to hear that the many-wiled Ulysses 

adrorns rerum [mraere^ah:U» niid/'.s— was a wandering 
.sun-god, and his Penelope the weaver of the web o1 
Time, or that the silver-footed Thetis was the mud 
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jioddess of tlie southern cauldron of life. Even Cinderella 
and Xala and Daniayanti are not spared. Xala becomes 
a god of rain, though in the tale he is recognised as 
a man by his casting a shadow, and Damayanti typifies 
the earth's being gradually brought under cultivation. 
To read such things gives a shock such as one experienced 
when he had to give up Diana and accept in her stead 
a waterless and volcanic waste. But this abandonment 
was re(2uired by truth, and it may be that we shall 
also have to abandon other pleasant tales. They may 
have to pass away like the legends of King Arthur and 
William Tell. 

But whatever scliolars may think of Hewitt’s etymo- 
logies and theories, no one can refuse admiration for 
his enthusiasm and for his hard work. He spared 
neither time nor expense in expounding his views, and 
as he had the great advantage of not being merely 
a closet-student, we find here and there in his books 
interesting observations which could only be made by 
one wlio had lived among aboriginal tribes. In the.se 
respects he reminds us of James Tod, who, along with 
much false history and many erroneo\is dates, has given 
us a vivid picture of Rajasthan. As instances of Hewitt’s 
observations I may refer to the statement at p. 50 of 
the “ Ruling Races. ” that in Chuttisgurh he learned 
to discriminate about forty kinds of rice, and could 
distinguish them while growing, and to that at p. 52, 
where ho tells us that neitlier the Munda nor the Hokal 
tribe drink milk. Apparently, this is a characteristic of 
many of the Indian hill-tribes, for I remember being- 
told by Colonel Maculloch, of Manipur, that some of 
the Nagas regarded milk with abhorrence, as being the 
excrement of the animal. See also his account of the 
Akra or village dancing-ground at p. 233 and elsewhere, 
and his note on musical instruments at p. 205. He 
speaks of the word Akra in a note to p. 52 as being 


j.R..^.s. 1908. 
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a Muncla word, but if so it also occurs in Hindustani 
under the form Akliara, and is used to mean a wrestling- 
ground, and also a troop of dancers. 

In private life Mr. Hewitt was a man of most amiable 
character, and he had many friends. Long ago. when 
he was yet a young man. his kindness to a brother- 
civilian who died young was commemorated in a memoir 
of the latter in a little book entitled '■ Crushed Hopes 
Crowned in Death.’" He has left a widow, two sons, 
and two daughters. 

His old friend Sir William Herschel has written me 
a letter about him, from which I venture to make the 
following extract : — “ Xo one could talk with Hettdtt 
about his subject without feeling that it was a keenl}- 
attractive one- in proportion as one studied it, and that 
he had gone deeper than any other old Indian int(j the 
folklore of the tribes with whom he had got into such 
close contact . . . He was also a dear, good fellotv. 

One of his friends at the funeral dwelt much on the 
invariable ‘charity’ of bis judgments of other people, 
and I continued it by an episode of his latter da\'s 
when he had met with that frightful accident. A heas’ih" 
laden farmer's cart passed over his ankle as he dismounted 
from his bicycle to avoid it. The driver was deaf, and 
swerved, without hearing the warning given, and he 
went on without knowing what he had done till he eot 
home. Neither he nor bis employer ever took the 
smallest step to express .sorrow or even knowledgt- of it, 
yet Hewitt never expre.ssed the least vexation with them, 
any more than with the accident. ' 


H. Heveridok. 
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BexCtAL Di'Irict Gazetteers. Vol. ii, Angul, brL. S. S. O’Malley. 
8vo. Calcuffa, 1908. 

Pnmded hy the Government of Bengal. 

Bloomfield, Dr. Maurice. Keligion of the Veda, the Ancient 
Religion of India. (From Rig- Veda to Upanishads.) {American 
Lectures on the Histoni of Religions, ,ser. vii, 1906-7.) 8vo. 
Keir York and London, 1908. 

Purchased. 

Bloxam, M'. Popplewell, and other-. Report to the Government 
of India, containing an account of the Research IVork on 
Indigo performed in the University of Leeds, 1905-1907. 
8vo. London, 1908. 

Presented Ig the India Office. 

Cartwright, B. 0. A Siamese-English Dictionary. 8\ o. Bangkok, 
1907. 

Purchased. 

Cave, Henry IV. The Book of Ceylon. 8vo. London, 1908. 

From the Publishers. 

CExrRAi, Rrovixck- DrsTKici Gazetteers. Ed. by R. V. Russell. 
Chhindwara. Vol. A. 8vo. Bombay. 1908. 

Presented by the Government of Lndiu. 

Clay, Albert T. Legal and Coiuinercial Transactions. {Babylonian 
F.vpedition of the University of Penn.sylvania, ser. A, 
Cuneiform Texts, vol. viii. pt. 1.) 

Presented by the Report ment of Arch ecology. 

University o f Pennsylvania. 

Coggiola, Dr. Giulio. Sulla nuova integrale publicazione della 
“ Storia del Jfogol ” del vencziano Hicolb Manucci. 8vo. 
Venezia, 1908. 

Presented by the Author. 

Conder, Col. C. R. The Rise of Man. 8vo. London, 1908. 

Presented by the Author. 
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Cousens, Henry. Portfolio of Illustrations of Sind Tiles. Pol. 
London, 1906. 

Presented hy the India Office. 

Diw\y-i-‘ANDALiB. Edited, under the supervision of Lieut. - 
Col. D. C. Phillott, by Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. 4to. 
Calcutta. 1908. 

Presented by Lieut.- Col. B. C. Phillott. 

Dutt, Jogesh Chunder. A few notes on some Sanskrit works. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1908. 

Presented by the Author. 

Ethe, Hermann (Ed.). Yusuf and Zalikhii, by Firdausi of Tiis. 
Fasc. 1. {Anecdota Oxoniensia.) Aryan Series, pt. vi. 
4to. Oxford, 1908. 

From the Delegates of the Claroidon Press. 


Forrest, G. M'. Selections from the Travels and Journals 

preserved in the Bombay Secretariat. 4to. Bombay, 1906. 

Presented by the Lndia Office. 

Foster, "Wm. The English Factories in India, 1692-1623. 8vo. 
Oxford, 1908. 

Presented by the Lndia Office. 

Gordon, E. M. Indian Folk Tales : Sidelights on Village 

Life in Bilaspore, Central Piovinces. Cr. 8vo. London, 1908. 

From the Publishers. 

Griswold, Kev. H. D. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, the Medh! 
Messiah of Qadian. Ut edition. Pamphlet. Svo. Lodiana, 
1902. 

Presented by the Author. 

Griswold, Kev. H. D. 

The Problem of .Arya Samaj. Pamphlet. Svo. 

The Chet Rami Sect ,, gvo. Cawnpore. 

The Eadha Swami Sect. „ gvo. Cawnpore. 

Papers read at the Mussoorie Conference, 1901, 1904, and 
1906. 

Pre seated by the Author. 

Ha.fiz Shirazi. I)iwan-i-Hafis, herausgegeben von V. R. v. 
Eosenzweig-Schwannau. 3 Biinde. Svo. Wien, 1858-64. 

Purchased. 
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Hay, J. Ogilvy. Arakan, Pa*t, Present, Future. 8vo. Edinburgh, 
1892. 

Purchased . 

HEMiCASDKA's Paeisisiapaevax, Ausgewkhlte Erzahlungen, Deutscli 
mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen von Johannes Hertel. 8vo. 
Lupztg, 1908. [Bill. JPorgtnlandischer Erzahler, Bd. i.) 

Purchased. 

I.UPERIAL Gazetieee OF IxDiA. (Xew edition.) The Indian 
Empire, vol. ii ; Historical. 8vo. London, 1908. 

Presented hg the India Office. 

Jacoby, U. Coleoptera, vol. ii (Chrysomelidae, vol. i). {Fauna 
of British India.) 8vo. London, 1908. 

Presented hy the Lndia Office. 

Jahn, Dr. 'Wilhelm. Das Saurapuranam, ein Kompendium 
spatindischer Kulturgescdiichte und des Sivaismus. 8vo. 
atrassburg, 1908, 

From the Publishers. 

Johnston, E. F. From Pekin to Mandalay. 8vo. Zo«f?o», 1908. 

From the Publishers. 

Lee-Warner, Sir Wm. Memoir of Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wylie Aorman. 8vo. London, 1908. 

From the Publishers. 

Madras DisiT.icr Gazeiteeks. Godavari, vol. i. By F. R. 
Hemingway. 

Priscnt(d by the Government of India. 

Majnnidar, P. C. The Musnud of Murshidabad, 1704-1904. 
8vo. JIurshidabud, 1905. 

Presented by the Author. 

Mitra, 8. M. Indian Problems. 8vo. London, 1908. 

Presented by the Author. 

Nanjnndayya, H. V. Ethnographical Survey of Mysore, i-xiii. 
8vo. Bangalore, 1906-8. 

The Officer in Charge of Ethnographic Survey of Mysore. 

Narasimha Aiyangar, M. T. Madhuravani, the Sanskrit 
Poetess of Tanjore. (Bepriuted from the Lndian Review, 
February, 1908.) Pamphlet. Sm. 8vo. Madras, 1908. 

Presented by the Author. 
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Eecltse, The. The Doctrines of the Eeligion of Truth. Cr. 8vo. 
Madras, >'.d. 1908). 

Presentrd by the Author. 

Rees, J. D. The Real Iniha. 8vo. London, 1908. Purchusrd. 

Sen, SansaJ Chancier. A short account of His Highness the' 
Haharajah of .Jaipur and his country. 8vo. Ajnter. 1902. 

Presented by Lord Peny. 

Sorensen, S. Index to the Hames in the Mahabhfirata, with short 
explanations, and a concordance to the Bombay and Calcutta 
editions and P. C. Roy’s Translation. Pt. iv. 4to. London, 
1908. 

From the Publishers. 

Sumpa Khan-Po Yece Pal Jor. Pag iSam Jon Zang. Pt. i : 
History of the Rise. Progress, and Downfall of Buddhism. 
Ed. by Crl Sarat Chandra Das. 8ro. Calcutta. 1908. 

Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

Tables eoe the Teaxslitekatiox of Bfrmkse ixto Exgljsh, with 
list showing the names in English and Burme.se of the 
Divisions, Districts, etc. 8vo. Rangoon, 1907. 

Presented by the Government of Burma. 

Temple, Sir Richard C. A Plan for a Uniform Scientific Record 
of the Languages of Savages. 4to. Bombay, \90ti. (Rejirinted 
from the Lndian Antiquary.) 

Pre.sented by the Author. 

Telman, Herbert Cushing. The Behistan Inscription of King 
Darius. Translation and Critical Hotes to the Persian Te.xt, 
with special reference to recent re-examinations of the Rock. 
{Vanderbilt University Btvdies, toI. i, Au. 1.) 8vo. 
Nashville, Tenn.. 1908. 

Presented by the Author. 

Varadachari, C. A Political Letter to Lord Curzon, with nine 
Appendices. Fol. Madras, 1908. 

Presented by the Author. 

Workman, Fanny Bullock and William Hunter. Ice-bound 
Heights of the Mustagh. 8vo. London, 1908. 

From the Puhtishers. 
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Ol THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


The system of Transliteration shown in tlie Tables o-iven 

* O 

overleaf is almost identical with that a2Jpro^-ed of by the 
International Okiextai, (.'ongiiess of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated (October, 189(i, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adojition (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “ that the very great benefit of a uniform system ” 
may be gradually obtained. 
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RULES 


I. COXSTITUTIOX. 

1. The Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
is formed for the investigation and encouragement of science, 
literature, and the arts, in relation to Asia ; and no dividend, 
division, or bonus in money shall be made unto or between its 
Members. 

2. The Society is and will be composed of persons who heretofore 
have been and hereafter shall be elected or admitted as Members of 
it under the Charter. 


11. ELECTION, ADMISSION, AND EESIGNATION 
OF MEMBERS. 

3. (a) Members shall be divided into three classes : — 

(1; Resident Members; those who usually reside or have 
a place (jf business within fifty miles of Charing Cross ; — 

(2) Non-resident Members; those who usually reside beyond, 

and have nut a jdace of business within, the above-stated radius; 

(3) Honor.iry Members and Foreign Extraordinary Members 
admitted as hereinafter provided : — 

(J) Members in the first two classes are hereinafter designated 
Ordinary ^Members. 

4. Any person desirous of becoming an Ordinary Member must 
be nominated by one Member and seconded by another, of whom 
one must act on a personal knowledge that the candidate is likely 
to be a suitable and useful Member ; and the nominating Member 
shall address the Secretary in writing and give the candidate’s 
name, address, and occupation or status, and shall state to which 
of the aforesaid classes the candidate desires to be admitted. 
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5. (rr) The nominatiou shall be laid before tlie next Ordinary 
Meeting of Council held not less than ^L‘ven days after the receipt 
thereof ; — 

(i) If the nomination he accepted by the Council, it shall 
he announced at the next Ordinary General Meeting of the Soeiety, 
and a notice giving the particulars furnished hy the nominating 
Member shall be posted in a conspicuous position in the Library 
of the Society, and shall remain so posted until the election or 
withdrawal of the candidate. 

6. Any objection to a nomination sliall be made in writing, duly 
signed, addressed to the Secretary; such objection mav be made 
up to the time of election, and shall be laid by the Secretary before 
the Council at the earliest opportunity. 

7. The decision of the Council on the claims of a candidate 
nominated for election as an Ordinary Member, and on anv 
objection made thereto, and as to the class to which he should 
be admitted, shall be final. 

8. The name of any candidate proposed for election ns an 
Ordinary Member and approved by the Council shall be submitted 
for election at the next Ordinary General Meeting of the Society 
following after such approval by the Council and not less than 
fourteen days after the Meeting of the Society at which the 
nomination was announced under Kule 5. 

9. Foreigners of eminent attainments, rank, or situation, or 
any persons who have rendered distiDg\nshed service towards the 
attainment of the objects of the Society, may he admitted by 
the Council to he Honorary Members; provided that the total 
number of Honorary Members shall not at any time exceed tbirtv. 

10. Foreign potentates or distinguished officials of Oriental 
Powers may be admitted hy the Council to be Foreign Extra- 
ordinary Members. 

11. An Honorary Member and a Foreign Extraordinary Member 
shall be entitled to all the privileges of an Ordinary Member, 
excepting that he shall not he eligible to be made a lilemhcr of the 
Council or to attend any Special General Meeting, and shall have 
no voice in the election of the Council or Office-bearers of the 
Society or in any matter affecting the property or financial 
concerns of the Society : provided that an Honorary Member who 
shall have been an Ordinary Member at the time of his selection to 
be an Honorary Member shall be entitled to the privileges of an 
Ordinary Member in all respects. 
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12. The nomination required by Rule 4 shall not be requisite in 
the ca-e of Honorary Members and Foreign Extraordinary Members. 

13. The selection of Honorary Members shall in every case 
be made by ballot ; if there be more nominees than there are 
vacancies, the ^election 'hall be determined by absolute majority 
of votes. 

14. Every ne^vly elected Ordinary Member shall be promptly 
informed of his election, and of the category and class in which 
he has been placed, and he shall at the same time be furnished 
with a copy of these Rules, and with an Obligation-form in 
Form A. hereinafter appended, which, when received back duly 
signed, shall be filed in a special register to be kept for that 
purpose ; — 

(i) The admission of such Member shall not be complete 
unless ami until the said Obligation-form, duly signed, shall have 
been received by the Secretary, and until such Member shall have 
paid his annual subscription for the current year or compounded 
for the same as hereinafter provided, unless such payment or 
composition shall bo waived or remitted inirsuant to rule. 

15. (ii) To every newly selected Honorary Member or Foreign 
E.xtraordinary Member there shall be promptly sent a letter, signed 
by the Secretary, with a copy of these Rules, informing him of his 
selection anil asking whether he is pleased to accept it; — 

{b) The admission of sucli Member shall be complete when 
ho shall have accepted his selection ; and there shall then be sent 
to him a diploma, under the seal of the Society, signed by the 
President, the Director ^if there be such), and the Secretary. 

16. (rtl All}- Member may resign his membership by sending 
to the Secretary notice in writing to that effect ; — 

{b) The resignation of a Member shall not take effect until 
ho shall have discharged any sums or liabilities clue by him to 
the Society pursuant to Rule 99 or otherwise, unless the same 
shall be waived or remitted by the Council ; — 

(e) If the resigning Member be a Member paying annual 
subscription, then, further, unless his notice of resignation shall 
reach the Secretary before the 1st January of any year, his 
resignation shall not take effect until he shall have paid the 
subscription due from him for that year. 
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III. SrBSCRIPTIOXS. 


IT. The annual Pub?cription« 
as follows : — 

Eesident Members ... 
Xon-Eesident Members 


of Ordinary Members shall be 

£ s. d. 

3 3 0 

1 10 0 


18. («) The Council shall have power to reduce, remit, or 
postpone the payment of, the subscription payable by any 
Ordinary Member v.'hose circumstances render such a course 
necessary or desirable ; — - 

(1) A register shall he kept of those Members in whose 
favour any such orders may at any time have been passed ; the said 
register shall be laid before the Council each year at its Ordinary 
Meeting in October ; the Council shall thereupon reconsider each 
case therein entered, and may cancel or otherwise alter the terms 
of any previous order ; and notice of any new order passed by the 
Council shall be sent within ten days thereof to the Member 
concerned. 

19. Ordinary Members may compound for their subscriptions at 
the following rates: — 

In lieu of all future annual subset iptions, 
both as Resident and as Hon-resident 
Members ... ... ... ... 4,5 guineas. 

In lieu of all future annual subscriptions 

as Aon-resident Member.^ ... ... 22V guineas. 


20. If a Resident Member, who has not compounded for his 
subscriptions, shall become a Non-resident Member, ho shall, from 
the expiry of the year then current, and for as long as he continues 
to be non-resident, pay the annual subscription of thirty shillings, 
unless and until he shall compound for his subscriptions as a 
Non-resident Member. 

21. (n) If a Non-resident Member, becoming a Resident 
Member, has not made any payment of composition in lieu of 
subscription, then, unless and until he shall compound for his 
subscriptions as a Resident Member, he shall, for as long as he 
continues to be a Resident Member, pay the annual subscription 
of three guineas, from the beginning of the year then current if 
he has not already paid his non-resident subscription for that year. 
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or from the beginning of the next year if he has already paid such 
subscription for the year then current : — 

(5' Should such a Member have compounded for his 
subscriptions as a Xon-resident Member, then, from the beginning 
of the next year and for as long as he continues to be a Eesident 
Member, he shall pay an annual subscription of thirty - three 
shillings as the difference between three guineas and the amount 
of annual subscription for -which he had compounded, unless and 
until he shall compound for his subscriptions as a Eesident Member 
by making payment of such additional sum as shall, -with the 
amount of composition already paid by him, make up the amount 
of forty-five guineas. 

22. All payments made in composition shall be credited to 
capital, subject in each case to the deduction of an amount 
equivalent to one year’s subscription, -which shall be treated as 
revenue. 

23. The first payment of subscription is due on election ; but, 
if a Member be elected in November or December of any year, 
the first annual subscription paid by him shall cover the year 
beginning on the 1st January next after his election. 

24. Annual subscriptions shall be due on the first day of 
January of each year ; and, if any Member fail to pay the annual 
subscription due by him before the end of that month, the 
Secretary shall apply to the said Member for payment. 

25. ((t) If the subscription payable by any Member shall remain 
unpaid on the ol>t March, all his privileges of membership shall 
bo in abeyance until he shall have paid the amount due from him, 
and the Secretary shall promptly address him by letter informing 
him to that effect ; — 

(b) If the subscription payable by any Member shall remain 
unpaid on the date of the .-Vuniver-ary General Meeting, the 
Secretary shall address the ifember by letter, and shall demand 
payment, and shall inform him that, if his subscription remain 
unpaid after the lapse of two months from the date of the said 
letter, his name will be posted as that of a defaulter ; — 

(c) If the subscription so demanded be not paid within the 
time aforesaid, the name of the Member so addressed shall, subject 
to the orders of the Council, be piosted in the Society's Library as 
that of a defaulter ; — 

((f) Should the subscription remain unpaid on the 31st 
December following, the case shall then be laid before the Council. 
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and, unless the Council shall otherwise decide, the defaulter shall 
cease to he a ilember of the Society, and shall he so informed. 

lY. THE COrXCIL. 

A.— Constitution and Election of the Council, 

26. At each Anniversary General Meeting the Society shall, 
subject to the following Rules, elect a Council to direct and 
manage the concerns of the Society for the period commencing 
with the day immediately after such Meeting and ending with 
the day of the next such Meeting ; the term year in the ensuing 
Rules 27 to 34 inclusive and 46 signifies the aforesaid period. 

27. The Council shall he elected from among the Ordinary 
Members of the Society and Honorary Members qualified in the 
manner indicated in Rule 11, and shall usually consist of a 
President, a Director, four Vice-Presidents an Honorary Secretary, 
an Honorary Treasurer, an Honorary Librarian, and sixteen Ordinary 
Members : provided that — 

(«) the office of Director may be left unfilled, and there 
may then be elected one more Vice-President, but so that 

the number of Vice-Presidents shall not exceed five ; 

(i) the office of one Vice-President may, if a Director 
is elected, be left unfilled ; — 

(c) the office of Honorary Librarian may be combined with 
the office of Honorary Secretary : — 

the number of the Council mav he increased or 
diminished, but so that there shall not be more than 
twenty-four or less than five other Members besides the 
President ; — 

(e) no one shall he appointed to be a Vice-President 
who has not already had not less than one year’s service 
on the Council. 

28. If any vacancy on the Council or in any office on the 
Council shall occur in the course of any year, the Council may 
appoint one of its number or any other eligible Member of the 
Society to perform the duties of such office or otherwise act in 
such vacancy for the remainder of such year. 

29. The President and the Director shall each be appointed 
to hold office for three years from the date of his election, and 
shall be elected under Rule 26 only on any occasion when 
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a vacancy occurs ; a retiring President or Director sliall be 
eligible for immediate re-election either to the same office or 
to any other position on the Council. 

00. The senior Vice-President in order of longest continuous 
service as such, and having had not less than four years service 
as Vice - President, shall retire, and shall not be eligible for 
re-election as Vice-President until not less than one year shall 
have expired between his retirement and such re-election, but 
shall be eligible for immediate re-election to the Council in any 
other capacity ; if there shall be two or more Vice-Presidents 
with equal periods of longest continuous service, it shall be 
decided by mutual consent or by drawing lots which of them 
shall retire. 

dl. The Honorary Secretary, the Honorary Treasurer, and the 
Honorary Librarian shall be eligible for re-election to these offices 
respectively from year to year; if not so re-elected, a retiring 
Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, or Honorary Librarian 
shall bo eligible for immediato re-election to the Council in any 
other capacity. 

o‘2. An Ordinary Hemhcr of Council who shall have had four 
years continuous service on the Council shall retire, and shall not 
be eligible for re-election to the Council, unless elected President 
or Director or Vice-President, until not less than one year shall 
have expired between his retirement and <uch re-election. 

Oo. The period of continuous service of a Vice-President and 
of an Ordinary Member of Council shall be reckoned from the 
date of his first election to the Council as Vice-President or as 
Ordinary Member, respectively, whether under the present Rules 
or under any Rules hitherto in force : provided that, if any 
Vice-President or Ordinary Member shall have retired and been 
re-elected after an interval of not less than a year, the period 
of continuous service shall be reckoned from the date of such 
re-election. 

34, At the Ordinary Meeting of Council held in March, there 
shall be prepared a list, which — 

(ff) shall show the names of all persons then being Members 
of the Council, and the particul.ar position on the Council held by 
each of them ; — 

{b) shall indicate those Members of the Council who are 
not eligible for re - election at the next Anniversary General 
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Meeting, and shall make clear the reason for each of the entries 
so made ; — 

(c) shall show any impending vacancies on the Council 
created hy resignation or any other cause ; — 

((?) shall present the recommendations of the Council for 
constituting the number and personnel of the Council, and for 
filling the offices on it, for the ensuing year. 

35. Hot later than ten days after the Ordinary Meeting of 
Council held in March, a copy of the said list prepared under 
Rule 34 shall be sent to every Ordinary Member of the Society 
and to every Honorary Member qualified in the manner indicated 
in Rule 1 1 , having an address in Great Britain or Ireland, together 
with a notice that every such Member is entitled, subject to the 
provisions of Rules 29 to 32, to nominate any Ordinary Member 
of the Society or any Honorary Member eligible under Rule 11, 
other than, himself, for election to any position on the Council, 
hy a written communication, signed by himself and by a seconder 
who is a duly qualified Member of the Society, and accompanied 
by a written statement, signed by the nominee, expressing willing- 
ness to act if elected, which must reach the Secretary not later 
than the 4th April. 

36. The list prepared under Rule 34, and any nominations 
received under Rule 35, shall ho laid before the Council at its 
Ordinary Meeting in April, and the Council may then modify 
any of the previous recommendations made bv it under Rule 34 ; 
and a revised li.st, showing the final recommendations of the 
Council and showing separately, as contingent amendments, any 
valid nominations received under Rule 35 which are not in- 
corporated in the proposals made by the Council, shall be prepared 
for submission to the Anniver.sary General Meeting. 

37. A copy of the revised list prepared under the preceding 
Rule shall he sent with each notice of the Anniversarv General 
Meeting. 

38. Ic/) At the Anniversary General ^Meeting, the list of 
recommendations made hy the Council shall first be put to tbc 
Meeting as a whole, and, if it is carried, the contingent 
amendments, if any, sliall not be put ; — 

{b) If such list shall not he so carried, it shall he in the 
discretion of the Chaiiman to put the recommendations of the 
Council and any of the said amendments in several parts and in 
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such order as to him. ^hall seem appropriate ; and, if no candidate 
or candidates shall have been nominated under Eules do and 36 
in excess of the number required for the particular office or offices 
to he filled, the candidate or candidates nominated to such office 
or offices shall be deemed elected ; otherwi'C, the election to such 
office or offices shall be determined bv ballot, each Member present 
at the ifeeting to be entitled to one vote in respect of each office 
to be filled. 


B.— Meetings of the Council. 

39. An Ordinary ileeting of Council shall be held once in each 
month from October to June, both months included. 

40. The President, or the Director, or in the absence of both of 
them a Yice-President rrho is a Member of the Council, or in 
the absence of all of the preceding any three Members of Council 
acting concurrently, may summon a Special Meeting of Council, 
by a circular notice which the Secretary shall prepare and send out 
on being required to do so. 

41. At all Meetings of Council, any five Members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum, and the chair shall he taken by the 
President, or in his absence by the Director, or, in the absence 
of both, by the senior Vice-President present, or, failing these, 
by the senior other Member present ; seniority being determined 
by the order of names in the official list of the Societv', which 
shall be drawn up annually and kept by the Secretary. 

42. Excepting in cases which are prescribed by these Eules 
to be determined bv ballot, the decision of the Council on any 
matter shall be determined by vote by show of hands, unless in 
any particular case a ballot be clcraanded ; and in any case of 
equality of votes the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 


Y. OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

A.— Honorary Officers. 

43. The PieMetd . — The President shall have the general super- 
vision of the atfairs of the Society; he will preside at Meetings of 
the Society and of the Council, conduct the proceedings, give 
effect to resolutions passed, and cause the Eules of the Society 
to be put in force. 
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44. The Director. — The Director shall have all the powers of 
the President, to be exercised in subordination to him, or inde- 
pendently in any case of emergency. 

45. Vice-Presidents who are Members of the Council. — Tlie Vice- 
President who is a ilemher of the Council, with whom the 
Secretary can most expeditiously communicate, shall have power 
to act for the President or the Director in all cases of emergency. 

46. Honorary Vice-Presidents. — [a) The Members assembled in 
Anniversary or other Special General Meeting may elect any 
Member who has for three years held the office of President, 
Director, Vice-President, Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, 
or Honorary Librarian, or who has as an ordinarv Member of the 
Council for not less than three years rendered special service to the 
Society or to the cause of Oriental research, to be an Honorary 
Vice-President ; and anyone so elected shall continue to be an 
Honorary Vice-President as long as he continues to be a Member 
of the Society and is not re-elected to be a Member of the 
Council ; — 

{b) An Honorary Vice-President shall not as such be 
a Member of the Council ; but he may be re-elected a Member of 
Council, and he shall, if so re-elected, cea.se to be an Honorary 
Vice-President. 

47. Honorary Secretary. — («) The Honorary Secretary shall be 
responsible for seeing that the minutes of proceedings of Meetings 
of Council and of the Society are duly recorded in the Minute- 
book, and shall be the general adviser of the Secretary in respect 
of secretarial work and the editing of the Society’s Journal; 
and, in the absence of the President, the Director, and the Vice- 
Presidents who are Members of the Council, he shall, subject 
to the control of the Council, direct the executive details of the 
Society’s business ; — 

{b) If at any time the Honorarj- 860101017 holds also the 
office of Honorary Librarian, then he shall further discharge the 
duties defined in Eule 49 («). 

48. Honorary Treasurer.— Honorary Treasurer shall supervise 
the collection of all money due to the Society, and shall see that 
every sum is duly paid to the Societ}’’s Bankers and entered in 
the Society’s Passbook ; he shall see that no bill exceeding the 
sum of five pounds shall be paid without the previou.s order of 
the Council, except in the circumstances defined in Buie 52 ; 
all cheques issued by the Society must be signed by him, or for 
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him in his absence by a Member of Council acting by direction 
of the Council; he shall supervise the keeping of the Society’s 
accounts in the manner directed by the Council, and shall submit 
them to such Auditors as may from time to time be appoiuted ; 
and he shall prepare, for presentation at the Anniversary General 
Meeting, a report which shall show the general financial position 
of the Society for the preceding year, with the receipts and 
disbursements and the balances in hand, and which shall previously 
have been audited by the said Auditors. 

49. Honorary Librarian. — {a'' The Honorary" Librarian shall 
have the charge and custody of all books, manuscripts, pictures, 
memorials, and other objects of learning, curiosity, or interest, of 
which the Society is or may become possessed ; keeping any of the 
same, when such an arrangement is practicable, in apartments, 
specially appropriated, in which such objects can be safely 
deposited and preserved ; — 

(J) If at any time the Honorary Librarian holds also the 
office of Honorary Secrefary, then ho shall further discharge the 
duties defined in llule 47 («). 

50. Honorary Auditors . — There shall be two Honorary Auditors, 
elected annually under the provi.sions of Kule 81. 

51. Honorary Solicitor . — The Council may elect an Honorary 
Solicitor. 


B.— Salaried Officers. 

52. Secretary.— T\\o duties and functions of the Secretary, who 
shall also be the Libraiian, .shall be as follows: he shall attend 
the Meetings of the Society and of the Council, and of Committees 
when required to do so, and record their proceedings ; he .shall 
conduct the correspondence of the Society and of the Council ; he 
shall, subject to the direction and control of the Council, superintend 
the persons employed by the Society ; he shall superintend, under 
the direction and control of the Council, the expenditure of the 
Society ; he shall be competent, on his own responsibility, to 
discharge small bills, but any account exceeding the sum of five 
pounds shall, except n cases of urgency, be previously submitted 
to the Council, and shall, if passed, be paid by an order of the 
Council entered on the minutes ; he shall countersign all cheques 
issued by the Society ; and lie shall have the charge, under the 
direction and control of the Council, of editing the Journal of the 
Society, and of superintending the printing and publishing of it. 
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53. Asiiitant Seirdarij. — The Assistant Secretary shall act 
under the orders of the Secretary; and, if at any time the latter 
shall be prevented by illness or other cause from attending to the 
duties of his office, the Assistant Secretary shall act for him. 

54. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary shall be elected by, 
and shall hold office during the pleasure of, the Council. 

55. In the case of a prolonged absence of the Secretary or of the 
Assistant Secretary, the Council shall make such special arrange- 
ments for the discharge of the duties of the absent officer, and for 
the remuneration of the officiator or substitute, as may seem 
adequate and expedient. 

56. Auditor . — There shall be elected annually a paid Auditor, 
to act in conjunction with the Honorary Auditors, under Eule 81. 


VI. HEETIVGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

•57. The Meetings of the Society shall be termed General 
Meetings, and shall be convened by the President ; they shall be 
either [a) Ordinary General Meetings, {b) Special General Meetings, 
(c) Anniversary General Meetings, or (d) such Public General 
Meetings as may be summoned for any purpose connected with the 
Society not being such as may according to these Kulcs be only- 
considered by a Special General Meeting. 

58. At all Meetings ot the Society except the Anniversary and 
other Special General Meetings, each Member shall have the 
privilege of introducing one or more vi-^itors, either personally or 
by card, subject to any special regulations which may bo made 
by the Council as to the admisGon of visitors to any Meeting ; the 
name of any visitor or visitors shall be notified to the Chairman of 
the Meeting. 

59. At all Meetings other than Special General Meetings, ten 
M‘>mbers shall form a quorum; at Special General Meetings, 
twenty-one members shall form a cpiorum. 

60. The chair shall be taken by the President, or in his absence 
by the Director, or, in the absence of both, by a Vice-President, 
or, failing the latter, by some other Member of the Council. 

61. Hotice of c^ery Meeting shall be .sent to every Member 
of the Society entitled to attend that Meeting; and, in the 
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case of a Special General Meeting, not less than fourteen clear 
clays’ notice shall be given. 

62. Xo proposal to alter, acid to, or amend the Mules of the 
Society, or relating to the property or financial concerns of the 
Society or affecting its management or constitution save in the 
ordinary conduct of its affairs, shall be dealt with except at 
a Special General Meeting. 

63. The decision of any matter shall rest with the majority of 
the Members present and having a right to vote ; and in any 
case of ecjuality of numbers the Chairman shall have a second or 
casting vote. 

64. The minutes of proceedings of each General Meeting shall 
be read at the next General Meeting, and, if accepted as correct, 
shall be signed by the Chairman of that Meeting. 


A.— Ordinary General Meetings. 

65. Except in May, an Ordinary General Meeting shall usually 
be held in each month from Xovember to June, both mouths 
included, on the second Tuesday of the month ; when that day is 
found inconvenient, the Meeting may be convened for such other 
day as shall be determined by tlie Council. 

66. The course of business shall be as follows : — 

'^a) The minutes of the last preceding General Meeting 
•<11011 be road, and, if accepted as correct, shall be signed by the 
Chairman ; — 

(J) There shall be announced (1) the name of any candidate 
for ordinary mcmbcrsliip accepted by the Council under Mule 5 ; 

(2) the name of any per-oii newly admitted to be an Honorary 
Member or a Foreign Extraordinary Member under Eules 9 and 10; 

(3) any provisional appointment to the Council under Eulo 28 ; — 

(i) Any recommendations of the Council under Eule 8 for 
the election of now Ordinary Members shall bo disposed of ; — 

(d) Dimations or presentations made to the Society shall be 
announced and (if practicable) laid before the Meeting ; — 

(f ) Papers and other communications shall bo read, and 
discussion may follow ; — 

(/) Except by the special permission of the Chairman, no 
resolution other than a formal motion arising on the matters here 
mentioned shall be proposed. 
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B. — Special General Meetings. 

67. Tile PreiiJent or the Council may ut any time convene 
a Special General Meeting, to con^icler any matter which such 
a Meeting is authorized to deal with : and such a Meeting shall 
at any time he convened by the Council on a written ree;[uisition 
signed by ten Members of the Society, setting forth the proposal 
to be made or subject to be discussed. 

68. The notice of a Special General Meeting shall contain a clear 
statement of the circumstances in which it is summoned, and 
of the proposals to be made or the matter to be discussed. 

69. Proceedings shall be commenced by reading the notice 
convening the Meeting: the matter, proposal, or subject mentioned 
in the notice shall then be discussed and dealt with ; and no topic 
apart from, or not arising out of, such matter, proposal, or subject, 
shall be introduced, discussed, or dealt with. 

70. If not less than one-third of the Members present and 
voting shall vote against any resolution, whether original or hy 
amendment, other than one relating to matters under Rules 38 
and 46, proposed at a Special General Meeting, such resolution 
shall, on the requisition of five or more Members forthwith made 
in writing to the Chairman, he referred for consideration and 
final disposal to a second Special General Meeting which slnall 
be held not less than fourteen clear days and not more than thirty 
days after the date of the .said Meeting. 


C.— Anniversary General Meetings. 

71. On such day in May as may be fi.ved from time to time 
there shall be held an Anniversary General Meeting, which shall 
be considered to be a Special General Meeting ; hut llulc (iO shall 
not apply thereto, and Rule 70 shall apply thereto onlv in the case 
of any matters under Rule 62 other than the annual election of 
the Council or in the ease of any matter under Rule 107. 

72. The following sh.all be tlie business : 

(a) The minutes of iwoceedings of the preceding Anniversary 
General Meeting shall be read ; 
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(b) The Report of the Council and Auditors shall be read, 
and the acceptance of that Report shall be moved and seconded, 
and any recommendations made in it shall be considered and 
dealt with ; — 

(c) The President shall, if he wish, deliver an Annual Address, 
or he mar deliver the same at a Public General Meeting ; — 

[d'' The Meeting shall then make appointments to the 
Council, in the manner laid down in Part IV. of these Rules ; — 
(c) The Meeting shall then elect the Auditors for the 
ensuing year ; — 

(/} The Meeting shall then dispose of any other business 
of which due notice shall have been given, or which shall be 
admitted by the Chairman as a matter of urgency. 


D.— Public General Meetings. 

73. Public General Meetings of the Society may be held at such 
times and for such purposes as the Council may appoint, subject to 
the provisions hereinbefore contained. 


VII. COMMITTEES. 

74. The Council shall, as it may deem advisable, appoint 
Members of the Society to form Standing Committees to advise in 
connexion with Finance, the Library, and any other branches or 
departments of the Society’s operations, and may, at its discretion, 
at any time alter or vary the numbers and the personnel of the 
Committees so appointed. 

75. The Council may at anytime appoint Members of the Society 
to be a Special Committee for the consideration of any matter or 
matters specifically stated in an order of reference, and the Special 
Committee so appointed shall report to the Council. 

76. Standing Committees shall be convened by the Secretary, 
at the request of any Member thereof ; in appointing a Special 
Committee, the Council shall name a Member of such Committee 
as the convener thereof. 

77. The President, the Honorary Secretary, the Honorary 
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Treasurer, and the Honoiary Librarian shall ox officio be ilembers 
of all Committees. 

78. Three Members of a Committee, whether Standing or Special, 
shall form a (piorum. 

79. The Members of any Committee, whether Standing or 
Special, may be authorized by the Council to consult any person 
being or not being a Member of the Society. 


Till. ALDIT. 

80. The Council shall cause proper accounts to be kept of the 
income and expenditure of ’the Society ; and the accounts for 
the year ending on the 31st December shall be delivered before 
the end of February following to Auditor^, to be examined, 
audited, and signed by them. 

81. (a) There shall he three Auditor^, of whom one shall be 
a Member of Council other than the Honorary Treasurer, a second 
shall be an Ordinary Member of the Society not a Member of 
Council, and the third shall be a Public Accountant not a Member 
of the Society ; and all of them shall he elected annually at the 
Anniversary General Meeting ; — 

(J) The outgoing Auditors shall be deemed to continue in 
office till the day after the Anniversary General Meeting, or, 
if from any cause their .successors shall not be elected at such 
Meeting, then till the tdection of their successors; — 

(ff) An outgoing Auditor shall be eligible for re-election. 

82. The accounts signed by the Auditors ^hall be printed and 
published in the Society’s Journal. 


IX. PLISHCATIOXS OF THE SOCIETT. 

83. The proceedings or transactions of the Society, and 
papers, illustrations, notices of books, and any other notes, 
communicated to it and approved for publication, shall be published 
quarterly under the title of “ The Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland” ; and the said Journal shall 
be edited by the Secretary in accordance with Buie 62. 
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84. The Council shall decide what papers shall be accepted for 
publication in the Journal, and may determine at what date they 
shall appear. 

85. Every communication published in the Journal of the 
Society becomes so far the property of the Society that the author 
may not, save with the permission of the Council duly recorded, 
republish it until an interval of six months shall have elapsed after 
its publication by the Society. 

86. Copies not exceeding twenty-five in number of any 
serially numbered article published in the Journal shall be 
presented gratis to the author of the article ; and, if the author, at 
the time of forwarding to the Secretary his manuscript, or his 
last corrected proof if proof be sent to him, apply to the Secretary 
for an additional number of copies not exceeding twenty-five, 
the additional number applied for may be supplied to the author 
at cost price. 

87. The Council is authorized to present copies of the Journal 
to learned Societies and distinguished persons ; and it shall 
announce at Ordinary, Anniversary, and Public General Meetings 
presentations made under this Kule. 

88. Every Member is entitled, as soon as he has signed and 
sent in his Obligation and has made his first payment of annual 
subscription or his payment of composition in lieu of subscription, 
to receive the parts or volumes of the Journal published sub- 
sequently to his election, and also any parts or volumes, previously 
published, of the year covered by such payment ; and, if they be 
available, he may, by permission of the Council and at prices to be 
fixed by the Council, obtain any parts or volumes of the Journal 
issued prior to the j’ear covered by such payment. 

89. The parts of the Journal shall be forwarded post-free, 
as they are from time to time issued, to each Member at that 
address which he has given in his Obligation, or which appears 
opposite his name in the list of Members last published in the 
Society’s Journal ; and every Jlember shall be bound to notify to 
the Secretary from year to year, in time for the annual revision 
of that list, any correction or alteration which he wishes to have 
made in his address : otherwise, he shall have no remedy against 
the Society for recovery of any part or volume of the Journal 
which, having been despatched to his then standing address, 
miscarries. 

90. Except by a special order of the Council, the Journal or any 
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part thereof shall not he supplied to any Member whose annual 
subscription is in arrears. 

91. Any Member who has not received a copy of the Journal to 
which he is entitled can obtain the same gratis; provided that 
he apply for it within six months of the first day of the quarter tor 
which it has been issued, and that, if the address to which it 
was forwarded is not his correct address, he had taken stepis as 
required by Rule 89 to have his correct address entered in the 
published list of Members. 

92. Any person not being a Member of the Society may become 
an annual subscriber to the Journal at the rate of thirty shillings 
a year, and shall be supplied with it if he pay that amount in 
advance before the loth January. 


X. THE LIBRARY. 

93. Save on Sundays and Bank-holidays, the Library shall be 
open daily from the 1st October to the 30th June for the use of 
Members of the Society between the hours of eleven and five, 
except on Saturdays, when it shall close at one ; but the Council 
shall have power to clo.se the Library on special occasions for 
cleaning, repairs, or any other purposes. 

94. Any Resident Member who pays full annual subscription 
as such or has paid composition in lieu thereof, and any other 
Member technically non-resident who shall elect to pay or com- 
pound for full annual subscription as a Resident Member, and any 
Honorary Member qualified in the manner indicated in Rule 1 1 
and residing within the limits which determine resident member- 
ship, shall be entitled to borrow books from the Library, excepting 
such books as may be reserved by the Council for use in the 
Library itself ; and no one else shall be permitted to borrow any 
book or books from the Library, except under a special order of 
the Council. 

95. For every book so borrowed a receipt shall be signed by 
the Member borrowing it, on a printed form provided for that 
purpose. 

96. A Member entitled to borrow books from the Library shall 
not have more than seven volumes on loan at any one time. 
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97. Xo hook borrowed shall be retained for a longer period 
than one month, if the same be applied for by anv other Member ; 
and in no case shall a book be retained for a longer period than 
six months. 

98. The Council may grant, by special vote, on such terms as 
it thinks fit, the loan of MSS., or of books reserved for use 
in the Library, and may authorize the Secretary, as Librarian, 
to suspend, under special circumstances, the operation of Eules 
96 and 97. 

99. If anyone shall cause loss of or damage to any volume or 
other property of the Society, he shall make good the same; and, 
if any Member shall fail to return any volume or other property of 
the Society within four months after application shall have been 
made to him for the return thereof, the said volume or other 
property shall be considered lost, and the Society shall be entitled 
to proceed for the recovery of its value. 


XI. THE CH.1.ETER, DEEDS, AND COMMON SEAL. 

100. The Charter and Deeds of the Society shall be kept in the 
custody of the Society’s Bunkers. 

101. (rt) The Common Seal of the Society shall be an elephant 
surmounted by a howdah and ridden by a mahout wielding an 
elephant-goad, with the inscription *' Soc. Reg. As. Britt.” below 
the elephant ; — 

{b) The Common Seal shall be kept in a box or safe having 
two locks not capable of being opened by the same key or keys ; 
and of one lock the key or keys shall be kept by the Honorary 
Secretary, and of the other lock the kej' or keys shall be kept by 
the Secretary ; — 

(r) The Common Seal shall be affixed to any deed or other 
writing only at a Meeting of the Council and by the authorit}' of 
the Council ; and such deed or writing (except in the case of 
a diploma under Rule 1-5) shall then be signed by the President 
or other person presiding at the Meeting and by the Secretary, 
the particulars of the same being entered in the Minute-book. 
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XII. BRANCH AND ASSOCIATE SOCIETIES. 

102. Societies cstiiblislieil in Asia, for the same objects for which 
the Society was formed, may, on the recommendation of the 
Council, be admitted by a vote of a Special General Heeting to be 
Branch Societies of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

103. Societies established in parts of the world other than Asia, 
for the same objects for which the Society was formed, may, on the 
recommendation of the Council, be admitted by vote of a Special 
General Meeting to be Associate Societies of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

101. The following Societies have been admitted as Branch 
or Associate Societies up to the present time : — 

The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Shanghai). 

The Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

The Pekin Oriental Society. 

The Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

105. Members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and of Branch 
and Associate Societies are entitled, while on furlough or otherwise 
temporarily resident within the limits of Great Britain and Ireland, 
to the use of the Library as Non-resident Members, and to attend 
the Meetings of the Society other than Special General Meetings ; 
and, in the case of any Member of any Society aforesaid applying 
for election as a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, nomination 
as laid down in Rule 4 shall not be necessarv. 


XIII. MISCELLANEOrs. 

106. In all cases prescribed, reserved, or agreed to be 
determined by ballot, when a ballot results in an equality of 
votes and it is necessary to make an elimination of persons in 
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respect of whom such equality exists, there shall be a second 
ballot confined to the names of those persons, and, if the votes shall 
again he equal, the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 

107. {a) If sufficient cause shall be shown and established, in 
the form of wilful and persistent disregard of the agreement 
made by signing the Obligation or otherwise implied to observe 
and comply with these Eules, or in any other form, the name 
of any person, against whom such cause shall be established, 
may be removed from the list of Members of the Society by the 
decision of a Special General Meeting at which the votes shall 
be taken by ballot ; and such person shall thereupon cease, subject 
to the provisions of Eule 70, to be a Member of the Society if 
the resolution be to that effect ; — 

(i) The inquiry into any such matter shall be initiated by 
the Council, either of its own accord, or on a requisition signed 
by not less than three Members of the Society and sent or 
delivered to the Secretary; — 

(c) Before proceeding with the inquiry the Council shall 
cause the Secretary to inform the person concerned of the charge 
made against him, and shall require him to reply to the same 
within such time as they may appoint ; and due notice of any 
Meeting at which such charge shall be considered either by the 
Council or the Special General Meeting shall be given to such 
person ; — 

(d) Any such matter shall be thoroughly sifted by the 
Council before it may he laid before a Special General Meeting ; 
and the decision of the Council as to whether it shall or shall not 
be laid before a Special General Meeting shall be taken by ballot ; — 

(c) Any person concerned in any such matter shall be 
entitled to be present with a friend, or to depute a friend to be 
present, and to state and argue his case, or to have it stated and 
argued by such friend, both before the Council and before the 
Special General Meeting. 

108. Any notices required to be sent to any Member pursuant to 
any of these Eules, other than notice of the election or admission 
of such Member, shall be deemed duly given if sent by post by the 
Secretary to the last known address in Great Britain or Ireland of 
such Member ; and notices shall not require to be sent to any 
Member not having an address within the United Kingdom. 

109. Words denoting the masculine in these Eules shall include 
the feminine. 
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110. Tho foregoing Eules shall come into operation at once, and 
shall supersede all previously existing Eules or Eegulations, but 
not so as to prejudice during the current year, or for such longer 
time as may be applicable in any particular case, any special 
rights or privileges acquired in virtue of any payment already 
made to and accepted by the Society. 
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FORM A (see Kelf. 14). 

OBLIGATION OF MEMBER. 

I have received a copy of the Rules of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, with a notice 
that I have been elected as an Ordinary Member of 
the said Society ; and I hereby agree to observe and 
comply with the said Rules, and any modified, altered, 
or amended form of them, which may be hereafter 
adopted by the Society : and I will promote the interests 
and welfare of the Society. 


Signed 


Betted 


Addreas 


B — The Member shall here fill in the address to which the 
Publications of the Society are to be sent for him. Attention is 
invited to Rules 89, 90, and 108.] 
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CHAETEE OF IXCOEPOEATIOE" 


OF THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Dated 11 August, 1824. 


George tbe ffourtb by the Grace of God of the Fnited 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland King Defender of the 
Faith To all to whom these presents shall come Greeting 

Mbereas our Right Trusty and "Wellbeloved Councillor 
Charles IVatkin "Williams "Wynn and others of our loving subjects 
have under our Royal Patronage formed themselves into a Society 
for the investigation of subjects connected with and for the 
encouragement of science literature and the arts in relation to 
Asia called “ The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland ” and we have been besought to grant to them and to 
those who shall hereafter become Members of the same Society 
our Royal Charter of Incorporation for tlie purposes aforesaid 
IHovv huow that we being desirous of encouraging a design 
so laudable and salutary Ibave of our especial grace certain 
knowledge and mere motion willed granted and declared And we 
do by these presents for us our heirs and successors will grant 
and declare that our said Right TruAy and "SVcllbeloved Councillor 
Charles "Watkin "Williams Wynn and such others of our loving 
subjects as have formed themselves into and are now Members 
of the said Society and all such other persons as shall hereafter 
become Members of the said Society according to such regulations 
or byelaws as shall be hereafter formed or enacted shall by 
virtue of these presents be the Members of and form one body 
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politic and corporate by the name of •“ The Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland ” by -wliieh name they shall have 
perpetual succession and a common seal with full power and 
authority to alter vary break and renew the same at their 
discretion and by the same name to sue and be sued implead 
and be impleaded and answer and be answered unto in every 
Court of us our heirs and successors and be for ever able and 
capable in the law to purchase receive po'isess and enjoy to them 
and their successors any goods and chattels whatsoever and also 
be able and capable in the law (notwithstanding the statutes of 
mortmain) to take purchase possess hold and enjoy to them and 
their successors a Hall or College and any messuages lands tene- 
ments or hereditaments whatsoever the yearly value of which 
including the site of the said Hall or College shall not exceed 
in the whole the sum of one thousand pounds computing the 
same respectively at the rack rent which might have been had 
or gotten for the same respectively at the time of the purchase 
or acquisition thereof and to act in all the concerns of the said 
body politic and corporate for the purposes aforesaid as fully and 
effectually to all intents effects constructions and purposes 
whatsoever as any other of our liege subjects or any other body 
politic or corporate in our United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland not being under any disability might do in their 
respective concerns HUd wo do hereby grant our especial 
licence and authority unto all and every person and persons 
bodies politic and corporate (otherwise competent) to grant sell 
alien and convey in mortmain unto and to the use of the said 
Society and their successors any messuages lands tenements or 
hereditaments not exceeding such value as aforesaid 
our will and pleasure is that our first Commissioner for the time 
being for the affairs of India shall be a Vice Patron of the said 
body politic and corporate SllD we further will grant and 
declare that there shall be a general meeting of the membors of the 
said body politic and corporate to bo held from time to time as 
hereinafter is mentioned and that there shall always be a council 
to direct and manage the concerns of tho said body politic and 
corporate and that the general meetings and the council shall have 
the entire direction and management of the same in the manner 
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aad subject to the regulations hereinafter mentioned. But our will 
and pleasure is that at all general meetings and meetings of the 
council the majority of the members present and having a right to 
vote thereat respectively shall decide upon the matters propounded 
at such meetings the person presiding therein having in case of an 
equality of numbers a second or casting vote HllD we do hereby 
also will grant and declare That the council shall consist of a 
President and not more than twenty-four nor less than five other 
members to be elected out of the members of the said body politic 
and corporate and that the first members of the council exclusive 
of the President shall be elected within six calendar months after 
the date of this our Charter Bn5 that the said Charles Watkin 
Williams Wynn shall be the first President of the said body politic 
and corporate HtlD we do hereby further will grant and declare 
that it shall be lawful for the members of the said body politic and 
corporate hereby established to hold general meetings once in the 
year or oftener for the purposes hereinafter mentioned (that is to 
say) That the general meetings shall choose the President and 
other members of the council That the general meetings shall 
make and establish such byelaws as they shall deem to be useful 
and necessary for the regulation of the said body politic and 
coi-porate for the election and admission of members for the 
management of the estates goods and business of the said body 
politic and coiqjorate and for fixing and determining the manner of 
electing the President and other members of the council as also of 
electing and appointing such officers attendants and servants as 
shall be deemed necessary or useful for the said body politic and 
corporate and such byelaws from time to time shall or may alter 
vary or revoke and shall or may make such new and other byelaws 
as they shall think most useful and expedient so that the same be 
not repugnant to these presents or to the laws or statutes of this 
our Realm and shall or may also enter into anv resolution and 
make any regulation respecting any of the afiairs and concerns of 
the said body politic and coi-porate that shall be thought necessarv 
and proper BUi) we further will grant and declare that the 
council shall have the sole management of the income and funds 
of the said body politic and corporate and also the entire 
management and superintendence of all the other affairs and 
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concern? thereof and shall or nay hut not inconsistently with 
or contrary to the provisions of this our Charter or any existing 
byelaw or the laws or statutes of this our Realm do all such 
acts and deeds as shall appear to them necessary or essential 
to he done for the purpose of carrying into effect the objects 
and views of the said body politic and corporate Hn& wc 
further will grant and declare that the whole property of the 
said body politic and corporate shall he vested And we do 
hereby vest the same solely and absolutely in the Alemhers 
thereof and that they shall have full power and authority to 
sell alienate charge or otherwise dispose of the same as thev 
shall think proper but that no sale mortgage incumbrance or 
other disposition of any messuages lands tenements or heredita- 
ments belonging to the said body politic and corporate shall be 
made except with the approbation and concurrence of a general 
meeting Hn5 we lastly? declare it to be our Royal will 
and pleasure that no resolution or byelaw shall on any account 
or pretence whatsoever be made by the said body politic and 
corporate in opposition to the general scope true intent and 
meaning of this our Charter or the laws or statutes of our Realm 
and that if any such rule or byclaw shall he made the same 
shall be absolutely null and void to all intents effects construc- 
tions and purposes whatsoever Ju WitllCSS whereof wo have 
caused these our letters to be made patent t^HitneSS ourself 
at our palace at Westminster this eleventh ilay of August in the 
fifth year of our reign 


Ry Writ of I’rivy Seal 

SCOTT 
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XXI. 

THE SITE OF SEAY ASTI. 

Bt J. Ph. VOGEL. 

A T the conclusion of a paper ^ dealing with the 
possible identity of the site of Kasia with Vethadipa, 
I expressed the hope that a continuation of my explora- 
tions on that site would lead to a final solution of the 
topographical problem. Owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
this hope has not been fulfilled. Last winter’s excavations, 
however, have had the result of settling another question 
no less important for the ancient geography of India — that 
of the position of Sravasti. 

It will be remembered that Cunningham - located this 
ancient city at Sahet-Mahet, an extensive site on the 
borders of the Bahraich and Gonda districts of the United 
Provinces, and on the right bank of an ancient bed of the 
Rapti. Sahet-Mahet consists of two distinct sites. The 
larger one, known as Mahet and covering an area of more 
than 400 acres, he identified with the city proper ; Sahet, 
the smaller site, which covers 32 acres and is situated at 


' J.R.A.S., 1907, pp. 1049-53. 

^ A.S.R., vol. i, pp. 330-48, and xi, pp. 78-100. 


J.K.A.S. 1908. 


63 
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a distance of a quarter of a mile south-west of Mahet, he 
concluded to represent the famous Jetavana. This double 
identification, based on topographical evidence, was confirmed 
by the discovery of a colossal Bodhisattva image in a shrine 
at Sahet. An inscription on its base records that this 
Bodhisattva, together with a parasol and post {chdttraiii 
dandas ca), was set up by Friar Bala “ at k^ravastl in the 
Kosambakuti at the Lord’s walking-place ” {Bhafjavato 
camkame)} 

Notwithstanding the evidence afforded by fhis inscription, 
Mr. V. A. Smith undertook, in two papers published in this 
Journal^- to disprove the accepted identification, and 
claimed to have discovered the true site of tiravasti near 
the village of Balapur in Nepal, not far from the place 
where the Rapti issues from the hills. His conclusions 
were based on a careful study of the itineraries of the 
Chinese pilgrims, who apparently reached Kapilavastu from 
Sravasti by travelling in a south-easterly direction, whereas 
the supposed site of the former place in the Nepal Tarai 
lies almost due east from Sahet-Mahet. The colossal 

Bodhisattva, Mr. Smith assumed, had been brouo-ht down 
the river from the true Sravasti to the spot where 
Cunningham found it. This assumption received some 
support from the fact that the Bodhisattva, which once 
must have stood in the open, sheltered by a stone 
parasol, had come to light in a small shrine of an 
evidently late date. 

In the course of last winter’s explorations, it was present 
in my mind that a discovery of the stone parasol, under 
which the image was once placed, would go far to settle 
the question in fa\our of Cunningham. Nothing, however, 
was found at Sahet in the way of sculptures but a few 


' Bloch, .I.A.S.B., vol. Ixvii (1898), pt. i, pp. 274-90, and Ep. Ind., 
vol. viii, pp. 179-82. 

- .T.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 520-31, and 1900, pp. 1-24. 
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Buddha and Bodhisattva statuettes, partly inscribed with 
the Buddhist creed. These finds at any rate proved that 
the site of Sahet was an important place of pilgrimage 
even in the expiring days of Indian Buddhism. It is 
significant that some of these images are made of the 
blue schist of Gaya, and others of the red sandstone of 
Mathura. 

When, on my return from Sahet-Mahet, I inspected the 
Lucknow Museum, Babu R. D. Banerji drew my attention 
to an inscribed fragment of red sandstone, which was 
standing in a corner of the epigraphical section. Most of 
the inscription was completely obliterated, but at the 
beginning of the last line but one the word Savas\t'\iye was 
plainly legible. On examining it more closely, we came to 
the conclusion that this .stone can be nothing but a fragment 
of the sought-for parasol post. The inscription, as far as 
traceable, was found to be identical with that on the 
Bodhisattva statue. It was certainly somewhat disconcerting 
to find the main object of one’s excavation already in 
a museum. The point now to decide was who set it there ? 
The state of the museum records renders it difficult to 
answer this question with certainty. Here I wish only to 
mention that, in all probability, the inscribed fragment was 
found in the course of excavations carried on at Sahet- 
Mahet by Dr. Hoey in 1884-5, though, strange to say, it is 
not referred to in that gentleman’s report.^ It is hoped 
that Dr. Bloch will ere long publish a detailed account of 
this inscription. 

Fortunately, we are no longer dependent on the uncertain 
testimony of this inscription. Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, 
who was my partner in last winter’s excavation and 
continued the work for a fortnight after my departure, 
had the good luck of discovering a copperplate inscription 
which once for all settles the topographical (juestion. It 


* .T.A.S. B., vol. Ixi (1892), pt. i, Extra Ko. 
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was found in a cell of the large monastery which occupied 
the south-west corner of the mound and had been partially 
excavated byDr.Hoey. The plate measures 18 by 14 inches, 
and is very well preserved owing to its having been 
protected by an earthenware case. It records the grant of 
six villages to “ the Community of Buddhist friars, of 
which Buddhabhattaraka is the chief and foremost, residing 
in the great Convent of Holy Jetavana.” The donor is 
Govindacandra of Kanauj, who dates it from Benares in 
the year 1186, Ashadha full-moon, Monday.^ The document 
shows not only that Sahet has been rightly identitied -with 
the Jetavana, but also that as late as the twelfth century 
there existed here an important Buddhist establishment 
which enjoyed the royal favour of the king of Kanauj. 
As Pandit Daya Ram will shortly edit the Sahet copper- 
plate gi-ant in the Epigraphia Indica, it is unnecessary to. 
go here into further detail. 

It is a matter of great .satisfaction that our explorations 
have thus vindicated one of Cunningham’s brilliant 
identifications, which lately had been thrown into doubt. 
Too much has it become the fasliion to lay stress on the- 
inaccuracies of which that pioneer of Indian archaeology 
has been guilty, without considering the redeeming factor 
of his truly wonderful insight into queistions of ancient 
geography. The identification of Sravasti and the Jetavana 
is a matter, not only of academical interest, but of vital 
importance to the millions of Buddhists who regard the- 
favourite abode of their Lord as one of the most hallowed 
spots on the face of the earth. 

Our recent discovery has, moreover, a distinct bearing 
on questions of ancient topography in general. It shows 
that the final word in nearly every instance has to come 
from prolonged researches made on the spot. The itineraries 
of the Chinese pilgrims alone are in.sufficient guides ; nay. 


P3rd June, a.d. 1130. — Ed.] 
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they are often liable to lead us astray. Above all, their 
accuracy, though marvellous if measured after the Oriental 
standard, should not be over-estimated. It should never 
be lost sight of that they had not the means of accurately 
fixincr the distances and bearings of their routes. The 
former they must have estimated from the time spent in 
covering them, the latter from the position of the sun. 
M. Barth ^ gives a true valuation of their accounts when 
describing them as “ de veritables itineraires, avec des 
indications de distance et d’orientation, indications sans 
doute tout approximatives, souvent peu concordantes, 
parfois manifestement inexactes et toujours difEciles a 
interpreter sur le terrain, mais qui determinent du moins 
la region oil doivent se faire les recherches.” ’ 


' Journai des Sacants, Fevrier, 1897, p. 65. 

[Attention ma 3 ' be invited to an article bj’ Professor Ternen de 
Lacouperie, entitled “ The Shifted Cardinal Points : from Elam to Earlj' 
China,” published in the Baht/lonian and Oriental Record, vol. ii, 
pp. ‘25-31. Further examination in that line might perhaps throw a light 
on the point that the bearings given bj' Fa-hian and Hiuen-tsiang seem 
so often to be erroneous. — Ed.] 
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THE BABYLONIAN UNIVERSE NEWLY INTERPRETED. 


By william F. WARREN. 

J^EW studies in ancient cosmology can more entertain or 
instruct the investigator of to-day than a careful 
comparison of the seven diagi-ams published as correct 
pictures of the Babylonian universe in the works named 
below.^ No two of the seven agree. Moreovei’, the lirst 
represents the Zodiac as at a vast distance above the 
sphere of the fixed stars, a proceeding which at the start 
disarranges all ordinary astronomic ideas. Equally un- 
picturable in my imagination is the seventh of the series, 
the world sketched by Radau. Again and again have 
I tried to construct it in thought, but every time have 
failed. Even Jensen in his great work gives us for “ the 
place of the Convocation of the Gods” (Du-azay), only 
a pitch-dark cavern in the thin crust of his sea-filled 
hemispherical earth, and has no place for Hades but 
another cavern located in the same thin crust and oddly 


' The reader is earnestly retjuested to turn to these diagrams and 
to note their striking divergencie.s. 

(1) Isaac Myer, Qabalah, Phil., 1888, p. 148. 

(2) Hommel, Babylonischtr Umprung der Atgyptii,chtit Cultur, 1892, 

p. 8. 

(3) Hommel, Axifadtze und Ahhandhuigtn, 1901, Th. iii, 347. 

(4) Jensen, Ko.wiohgie dtr Bahylonitr, 1890, appendix. 

(5) Maspero, Daum of Civilization, 189*2, p. 543. 

(6) Whitehouse, art. “Cosmogony,'^ Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

(7) Hugo Radau, The Creation-Story of Genesis, 1902, p. 56. 

Professor Hommel's second is a marked improvement on his first. In 
connection with it he prints a generous reference to the present writer. 
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enough far above the cave of the gods.^ Surely there is 
a call for new attempts to think the thoughts of these 
ancient Semites after them. 

For the reconstruction of the Babylonian universe we 
have no less than twelve most valuable data derived from 
the study of ancient Babylonian texts. These will now be 
enumerated, and that the enumeration may command the 
greater confidence I shall connect with each of them one 
or more references to equivalent statements by experts of 
high authority in this field. Here follow the data ; — 

(1) In the Babylonian conception of the universe the 
earth occupied the central place. Winckler expressly calls 
the earth “ the accepted centre ” of the planetary system 
of this people.^ 

(2) The northern half of the earth was viewed as the 
upper, the southern as the under. The former was 
associated with light and life, the latter with darkness 
and death. Winckler remarks : — “ The South and the 
Underworld are identical.”® 

(3) The upper or northern half of the earth was regarded 
as consisting of seven stages (tujmkati), ranged one above 
another in the form of a staged pyramid. Speaking of 
the staged temple of Nippur, Sayce observes: — “It was 
a model of the earth, which those who built it believed to 
be similarly shaped, and to have the form of a mountain 
whose peak penetrated the cloud.s.” * 


’ Jensen’s diagram, anglicised in terminology and much enlarged, 
may be seen in Worcester’s Gevesis in the Lirjht of Modem Knowledije, 
opposite p. 109. 

- Himmeh und Weltenhild der Babytonier a/s Grundtage der Weltan- 
achauung und Mythologie alter Volker. Von Dr. Huoro Winckler Leipzie- 
1901, p. 34. 

“Identisch ist also Siiden und Unterwelt auch hier wie bei unserer 
kosmischen Ausrichtung der Erdachse ” (p. 24). 

* Gifford Lectures, 1903, p. 374. See also Boscawen, in the Oriented 
and Biblical Journal, Chicago, 1884, p. 118. For interesting parallels 
see Letherby, Architecture, Mysticism, and Myth, London, 1892. The 
existence in Egypt of a type of pyramid with sloping stages, and the 
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(4) In like manner the antarctic or under half of the 
earth was supposed to consist of seven stages corresponding 
to those of the upper half. As Jensen expresses it ; — “ The 
seven tujiukati of the underworld are a facsimile of the 
seven tupukati of the overworld.” ^ 

(5) Like the quadrilateral temples modelled after it, the 
earth of the Babylonians was four - cornered. In this 
particular it agreed witli the conception ascribed to the 
ancient Egyptians, Hebrew.s, Chine.se, and to the Indo- 
Aryans of the Rig-veda period.- 

(6) In Babylonian thought, Winckler says, “there were 
.seven heavens and seven hells.” ® This belief is one of 
untraceable antiquity. Writing on this subject, Hommel 
remarks — “ The idea of the seven heaven.s seems to go 
back to the beginnings of Semitic culture.” * 

(7) Above the seventh heaven was another, the “ highest 
heaven,” that of the fixed .stars ; called by the Babylonians 

clear trace.s in India of a conception of the earth as spheroidal in figure 
despite a series of rising zones or retreating mountain-terrace.s upon its 
surface, suggest that the stages of the Babylonian earth should not 
be mentally pictured as neoe.ssarily implying their possession of the 
sharply angular outline pre.sented by a staged temple, or by the figure 
in our diagram. It is quite possible that in Babylonian thought the 
quadrangularity of the earth was largely a conscious and deliberate 
emphasizing of the cardinal points of the heavens and earth, and that 
its pyramidal form in architecture was as conscious and deliberate 
a deviation from supposed reality as are with us the parallel meridians 
and flat zones of a Mercator's Chart of the world. Moreover, as the 
celestial spheres are of a substance .so crystalline as to be absolutely 
invisible to men, so the rising stages of the earth are to be viewed as 
less and less grossly material, until at length all appearance of 
materiality vanishes, leaving the highest as invisible (save in the case 
of a divinely sent trance. Genesis xxviii, 12), as are the heavens in which 
they are lost. 

' Die Koemologk der Bnhylonier, Stra.ssburg, 1890, p. 17o. 

- Sayce, loc. cit. ; also, Encycloptrdia BihHca, ii, col. 1148; 0. Puini, 
in Rinuta Geoyraf. IfaJ., 1895, p. 12; H. W. Wallis, The, Cosmology of 
the Big-reda, London, 1887, p. 112; F. L. Pulle, Cartografia deJf India, 
1901, p. 18. 

’ “Was die obere Welt hat, hat auch die untere. Es giebt demnach 
sieben Himmel und sieben Hollen oder Hollenstufen ” (op. cit., p. 34). 

* “Die Astronomie der alten Chaldtier,” in Atm/and, 1891, p. 381. 
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the “ heaven of Ann,” after the name of the oldest and 
highest of their gods.^ 

(8) This eighth heaven was divided by the Zodiac into 
two corresponding portions, an upper, or Arctic, and an 
under, or Antarctic. At the pole of the former Anu had 
his palace and throne.- 

(9) In Babylonian thought tlie north pole of the heavens 
was the true zenith of the cosmic system, and the axis of 
the system upright ; consequently, as among the ancient 
Egyptians and Indo- Aryans, the diurnal movements of the 
sun and moon were regarded as occurring in a horizontal 
plane. Speaking of the Babylonians Maspero says— “ The 
general resemblance of their theory of the universe to the 
Egyptian theory leads me to believe that they, no less than 
the Egyptians, for a long time believed that the sun and 
moon revolved round the earth in a horizontal plane.” ® 

(10) Proceeding outward from the central earth, the 
order of the seven known planets was as follows : Moon, 
Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn.^ That their 
respective distances from the earth were not uniform wa.s 
already known. Such at least seems to be the opinion of 
Winckler, and certainly is that of Hommel.'^ 

(11) In order to pass from the upper half of the earth 
to its under half, that is, from the abode of living men to 
the abode of the dead, it was neces,sary to cross a body of 
water, which on every side separated the two abodes. This 

1 Winckler, p. 34 ; also .Jeremias, Da.i AHk im LkhU dts 

alien Orients, Leipzig, 1904, p. 10. 

MVinckler, p. 36; Jensen, p. 24; A. Jeremias, p. 27, “Der Sitz 
Ann’s ist der nordlich vom Tierkreis gelegene Himmel mit dem Nordpol 
des Himmels aks Mittelpunkt. Dort ist sein Thron,” 

= Dawn of Oinlimtion, p. 544 ; cf. Robert Si)ence Hardy, Le.jends and 
Theories of the Buddhists, London, 1866, pp. 85-89 ; L. A. Waddell 
The Buddhism of Thibet, 1895, p. 78 ; W. F. Warren’ The Cradle of the 
Human Race, Boston, 1885, pp. 191 ff. 

^ Winckler, p. 35. Hommel calls it “die uralte feste Anordnung ” 
(Aufsdtze und Ahhandlunejen, iii, 37.5-383). ” 

* See Winckler, p. 34. “ In immer grbsserem Abstand von der Erde ” 
is the language of Hommel in his Insel der Seligeti, p. 38. 
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The upright central line is the [jolar axis of the heavens and earth. 
The two seven-staged pyramids represent the earth, the upper being 
the abode of living men, the under one the abode of the dead. The 
separating waters are the four seas. The sev-en inner homocentric 
globes are respectively the domains and special abodes of Sin, Shaniash, 
Nabu, Ishtar, Nergal, Marduk, and Ninib, each being a ‘ world-ruler ’ 
in his own planetary sphere. The outermost of the spheres, that of 
Anu and Ea, is the heaven of the fixed stars. The axis from centre 
to zenith is ‘ the Way of Anu ’ ; the axis from centre to nadir ‘ the 
Way of Ea.’ 


V 
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explains the language of Dr. A. Jeremias, where he says 
“ When one sails out upon the ocean, one finally comes 
down into the Underworld.” ^ 

(12) According to Diodorus Siculus (ii, 31), the Baby- 
lonians considered that twelve designated stars south of 
the Zodiac stood in the same relation to the dead as do the 
twelve corresponding stars north of the Zodiac to men still 
in the land of the living. This representation clearly 
makes the living and the dead the residents respective!}' 
of antipodal surfaces of one and the same heaven-inclosed 
earth. In like manner, in the Creation Tablets (\ , 
line 8), Anu and Ea are antipodally located gods, the 
former having his palace and throne at the north pole 
of the heavens, the latter his palace and throne at the 
south pole.^ 

Such then, according to latest scholarship, are the funda- 
mental features of the ancient Babylonian world-concept. 
The task of combining them is simple. One can but 
wonder that there should have been such mistakes and 
such delay in effecting the due adjustment. In the diagram 
accompanying this paper each requii'ement of the tweh'e 
enumerated propositions is fully met. The upright central 
line represents the polar axis of the heavens and earth in 
perpendicular position. The two central seven - staged 
pyramids represent respectively the upper and lower 
halves of E-KUR, the earth. The seven dotted half- 
circles above the earth represent the “ seven heavens ” of 
the planets ; the corresponding hemispheres below the 
earth the “ seven hells.” The outermost sphere, the upper 
half cut away, as were the seven heavens, to show the 
interior of the system, is of course the all-including starry 

^ Op. cit., p. 10; also, his “ Holle und Paradies bei den Babylonier ” 
{Der aUe Orient^ Jahrg. i. Heft 3, S. 14 ff, ) ; also F. Jeremias, in Chantepie 
de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religionageschichtey 2nd ed., 1905, Bd. i, 
S. 275 ; Tiele, Histoire ComparM des Anciennes Religions, p. 177. 

^ Winckler, AltorientalUcke Forschungtn, Leipzig, 1902, p. 201. 
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sphere girdled by the many-mansioned Zodiac/ and made 
scintillant by the appointed astral YYatchers who keep their 
patient vigils one half above the living, one half above the 
antipodal dead. 

How wonderful a world-view was this ! How perfect 
the symmetries of the system. Its duplex centre lived on 
in Pythagorean thought as “ Earth and Counter-earth.” ^ 
Doubtless it influenced Plato when in the Timseus he said, 
“ To Earth, then, let us assign the form of a cube.” It still 
lives on in the four-cornered earth of the New Testament, 
and in that of the Mohammedan teaching. Its heavens 
lived on in the “ homocentrie ” “ crystalline spheres ” of the 
Greek astronomers, and through the influence of Ptolemy’s 
Almagest, shaped the thinking of all savants, philosophers, 
and poets till the days of Copernicus. Dante’s heavens 
are those of Ptolemy, and Ptolemy’s are those of the 
ancient worshippers of Anu and Sin. Their music is still 
audible, their form still visible, in Milton’s Ode to the 
Nativity. 

But while the presence of this highly mathematical 
world-concept is thus traceable through millenniums, its 
origin was among a people antedating the Babylonians. 
A truer name, therefore, for the system would be, the 
Pre-Babylonian. The East-Seniites received it from their 
predecessors in the possession of the Euphratean valley, 
the Akkado-Sumerians. At least such is the opinion and 
the teaching of our highest experts.® Did the system 
originate among these non - Semitic predecessors in the 
valley ? This has been assumed, but no man can pretend 
to know. 

' The ‘ lunar mansions ’ of astrology are all within the Zodiac. 

The often misunderstood x®“>' ovtIxBwv ; O. F. Gruppe, Die 
kosmische Synteme der Grkektn, Berlin, 1851, p. 82. Correctly understood 
by Cicero, Tunc. Disp., i, 28, 68. 

^ H. Zimmern, Die Ktilinschrijten und das Alte Testament, Aufl. iii, 
1902, S. 349. 
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XXIII. 

A HITTITE CUNEIFOEM TABLET FEOM BOGHAZ KEUI. 

By the ret. professor A. H. SAYCE. 

A PORTION of a Hittite cuneiform tablet from Boghaz 
Keui has come into my possession, which is shown 
by its contents to belong to the same tablet as that of 
which I have published another portion in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907 (pp. 919, 920). The 
original tablet must have been a verj’ large one, and 
probably contained a complete list of the offerings to be 
made to the various deities in the Hittite pantheon. 
It thus resembled the great inscription of Melier Kapussi, 
near Van, in which we find a similar list of the offerings 
to be made to the Vannic gods (J.R.A.S., New Ser., xiv, 3 
(1882), pp. 4G1 sqq.). As I luive already stated in the 
Journal for last April, p. 548, the new fragment enables 
me to correct some of the readings in my copy of the 
first fragment. 

The following is a transliteration of the cuneiform 
text : — 

Ol’.VERSE. 

1. . -is-sa pa at (?) ... 

2. . . -sa-an khu-ub-ru 

8. [I] wa-ak-sur ni-ma I wa-ak-sur 

[one] ... ... one ... . . . 

4. ARKI-SU-MA la-a-be-is si-pa-an-[ti] 

After thiei providing (?) [thy] tithe (?) . 

5. tu-el ti-ya-ma si-ip-(zi)-j'a a-na . . . 

. . . for [the god . . .] 
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6. si-pa-an da-an-zi I LU I GUD 

the tithe (?) mayest thou .set : 1 sheep, 1 ox 

EBURU-ya a-[na] . . . 

of the grass for [the god . . .] 

7. I LU a-na AN IM si-ne-e I LU 

1 sheep for Sandes of the fochs (?) ; 1 sh.eep 

a-na AN 
for the god . 

8. I LU a-na AN Na-an-ni AN UH BAN-DA 

1 sheep for the goddess Xanni the deity of the lusty flock 
zi-ip . . . 

9. AN-MES AMIL-MES ya-[as ?]-si-is-sa-an (?) 

gods (&) men 

an-da ka . . . 

10. nu V GAR * a-na X ta-khi(?) . . . 

for 5 measures of . . for 10 ... 

wi-ya . . . 

[/o'd 

11. AN IM da-a-i ARKI-SU-[MA la]-a-kha-an-ni-[us 

Sandes I have set. After this the 

si-pa-an-ti] 

[as thy tithe]. 

12. nu I GUD . . GIS-KARAN su-[un]-na-[an-zi] . . . 

For 1 ox . . xvine mayest thou 

13. zi-ru-bi-in-ni bi-ib-[ru] . . ya khu 

. . . a casket 

14. khu-u-i-ba sa(?) sarri (?) su-un-na-an-zi . . . 

the ribs (?) of (?) the king (?) mayest thou 

15. la-kha-an-ni-us si-pa-an-ti 

the .. . as thy tithe. 

16. I LU KU-MAL a-na AN Ar-ga-a-pa 

One sheep male for Argdpa 

si-pa-[an-ti da-an-zi] 

as [thy] tithe [offer] ; 
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17. a-na AN Ar-ga-a-pa a-na DIN (?) sa 

to the god Argapa for the preservation (J) of 


DIN(?)-ti . . . 

thy life (t) [give it]-, 


18. 

na-at SI 

bi-ra-an da-a-i 

GIS in 



this befo7'e 

the table I have set. 

A ivooden 


19. 

khu-i-ba-an 

-da a-na I 

GAR 



the ribs {1) 

for one 

meastere 

of 


da-a-khu-u-ut-[ta] . . . 

appointed . . . [before'] 

20. AN Ar-ga-pa da-a-i ARKI-SU-MA 

the god Argapa I have set. After this 

[la-a-kha-an-ni-us] 
the . . . 

21. si-pa-an-ti nam-ma ANA (?) nam-ma-an . . . 

as thy tithe . . . for (?) ... . . . 

22. na-a.s-ta bi-ib-ru AN Ar-ga-[a-pa] . . 

in (.?) these casket{s t) Argapa . . . 

23. ARKI-SU-MA la-kha-ni-us [si-pa-an-ti] 

after this the ... as thy tithe. 

24. Na-at BIT MAS (?) AN A . . . 

This house of the lord {t) the god A .. . 

25. nu V GAR * ... 

for 5 measures of . . ... 

Reverse. 

2. ba-ba-a . . . 

3. uu I GAR KUL . . . 

for one measure of seed 

4. nu i-na 

to be in . . . 

5. 8u-ub-bi-ya-akh-khi I GAR 

. . . one measure 

[nam-ma-an ?] 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 


64 
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6. ANA (?) nam-ma-an GIS-KARAN-ya sa 

/or (?) . . . of vAne 

7. su-ub-bi-ya-akli-kha-an zi . , . 


8. ab-bi-iz-zi-ya LU-ya i-na . . 

Of a 'male f!) f<hee2> in 

9. AN Al-khi-su-wa nms(?)-sa GIS AL-PU 

the god Alkhifiuwa ... a perforated cup> {?) 
PU ... 

a 'peerf oration 

10. si-pa-an da-an-zi a-na I GIS ii-ii-is-sa-[an] . . . 

the tithe gfer; for one ... ... 

11. GIS-KARAN UD-AB-A BAR ub-ni GIS-KU 

of u'lne . . . halfonuhni, (fh<>x-v:ood{?) 

BAR ub-ni . . . 

half an uhni. . . . 

12. I GIS-nu-ur-ina I DUK kab-bi-is DUK 

one fig, one l,vhhis-re(:.sel, an 

ab-bar-ina-[as] . . . 

a.hbarmas-veKK'l . . . 

IB. I DUK kab-bi-is I DUK bar-ma-as GIS-KIB 
one h.-refisel, one harriia.-s-vestiel, . . herbs, 

I ta . . . 

one 

14. . . zu-wa-as ANA (?) ma-da-at-as I 

for tribute (.i*), one 

ga-(ii-[ak-ya] . . . 

15. [nam-ma?]-an ANA(?) naiii-nia-an GIS-KARAN-ya 

. . . for {’) . . (f yiAie 

sa (?)... 


16. [AN Al-khi]-su-\va sa-ma-AN-UD si-pa-an-da . . . 
the god Alkhisuwa Sama-Samsi byivayoftithe . . . 
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17. . . [GIS-KAB,]AN BI-ZUN be-*-zi BIT-zi 

. of u'inf> cup.H hi (?) the house . . . 

us . . . 

18. . . . ku-is-ki e-iz-za MUR-GA bi-i-[e-it] . . . 

. . . as it was . . a brick house . . . 

19. . . . -zi 


20. . . . kha (?)-i-ba-as-sa-aii nam-ma ar 

thereupon (?) 

[GIS KARAN] 

[of irine] 

21. [UD-AB]-A BAR ub-ni GIS-KU BAR ub-ni . . . 

. . half anubni, of hox-u'ood(?) half umihni . . . 

22. [I GIS-nu-ur-]ina DUK kab-bi-i-is DUK 

[one fi[i], o. kabbis-vessel, an 

ab-bar-[ma-as] . . . 

a. -vessel . . . 

23. [DUK kab-bi-i]-is DUK ab-bav-ma-as GIS-[KIB] . . . 

[a k.-i'essel], an a.-vessel of . . wood . . . 

Tlie chief interest of tlie tablet lies in the names of the 
Hittite deities which it contains. Sandes, who was 
identified with the Syrian Hadad, comes first, as he does 
in the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions ; as god of sine, 
which is probably the As.s3'rian zeni or zini, ‘flock,’ he is 
associated with Nanni, the goddess of ‘ the flock.’ The 
name of the goddess occurs in the native hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, where, as I have shouTi (P.S.B.A., Novembei-, 
1905, p. 223), she is ideographical ly represented by the 
picture of a heap of corn, and must therefore have been 
a goddess of the peasantry. The name of Argapa appears 
for the first time, and Alkhisuwa is a correction of the 
name which I read Alkhiswa in my last paper. 
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Obverse. 

4. As I have already .stated in the Joiinial for April 
(1908), p. 548, arki-su-ma i.s the correct reading of the 
characters which I have wrongly given as KUR Kib-is-nm 
in my last paper {Tico Hittite Cuneiform Tablets, 
J.R.A.S., October, 1907, pp. 913-21), which I will hence- 
forth refer to as THCT. It is possible that numma 
in Rev. 20 is the Hittite equivalent of the Assyrian 
formula. 

Labels is the nominative, of which labin is the accusative, 
in one of the tablets found by Chantre at Boghaz Keui, 
and copied by Scheil (S. i, 3, 8 ; in 1. 7 we probably have 
\la-Yi^-bi-e-ni-is). 

For sipa in the probable sense of tithe see THCT, p. 916. 
In my note, however, the reference to ‘the city Khattu-sipa’ 
must be omitted, since a comparison of the passage with 
other tablets from Boghaz Keui which I have since 
examined has made it clear that the paragi’aph must be 
read : Man atus (ALU) A.rt'imaa (ALU) Khattu-si pa-izzi 
nu AMEL GIS-PA luli zirridis-san khalzai-su{m), ‘ This 
I the king of Arinna have sent by way of gift for the 
people of the city of the Hittites to the scribe, collecting (?) 
it from the towns.’ ^ 

5. For tnel see Yuzgat, Obv. 2, 10. The sense remains 
as obscure as ever. 

The scribe has inverted the two component parts of the 
character zi. 

6. ‘ A gi-ass-fed ’ as opposed to a ‘ stall-fed ox ’ is meant. 
The passage serves to fix the meaning of the suffix -ya. 

7. &in4, as I have said, is probably borrowed from the 
Assyrian zeni. 

8. The goddess Nanni or Nana is mentioned in the native 
hieroglyphic texts of Hamath and Mer'ash. According to 

^ In Rev. 2 of the same tablet the reading kha must be corrected into 
pa, the passage being ALU pa-izzi nu AMEL GIS-PA atus assuli, ‘ by 
way of gift to the city I the king have despatched to the scribe.’ 
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the classical writei-s, Nana was the daughter of the 
Sangarius and the mother of Attys. Naneis, formed like 
Artemeis, is a name found in the Greek inscriptions of 
Cilicia. 

9. Since -unda is the adverbial termination, my division 
of the words here is probably incorrect. Anda, however, 
seems to be an independent word in SCHEIL, i, Obv. 9, 12. 

10. The preposition nu is replaced by the Assju-ian ana 
in line 19. 

I am unable to identify the character which follows 
GAR. In Her. 3 its place is taken b 3 ' KUL, ‘ seed,’ so that 
it must signify something of the same sort. A comparison 
of the whole passage with 1. 19 and Rev. 5, 6 goes to 
show that the sense is ‘ reckoned at one gar of . . 

for 10 . . .’ 

11. My suggestion in THCT that laldia.nnius may 
signify ‘ products ’ must be given up. 

12. The ^•erb sienna is probablj’ connected with 
sunussan in the tablet Belck, 1. H. 

13. For bibi'U, ‘ a casket,’ see THCT, p. 917. 

14. In THCT Ichuiha .seems to be the phonetic 
equivalent of TIK-TI, ‘ tlie ribs.’ Tlie two characters 
which follow ai’e parti}' oblitei'ated, and my reading of 
them is probably incorrect. 

16. For KU-MAL, zikaru, ‘ male,’ see W.A.I. v, 12, 1. 

Instead of DIN, i.e. baladlne, we may read khi, the 

word being khi-sa-khi. In Rev. 9, however, the sign for 
khi is differently formed, and I would therefore identify 
the character we have here with DIN. 

17. If nat refers to the sheep, it must be singular and 
not plural. In 1. 24 it is clearly singular. 

For bivan as the equivalent of the Assyrian 
see THCT, p. 917. 

19. Since -anda is the adverbial termination, the 
meaning would be ‘ rib-like ’ if khuiba signifies ‘ rib.’ 

Daiv/iit, which I believe to be the causative of da, ‘to set’ 
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or ‘ appoint,’ is found in the ‘ Yuzgat ’ tablet in the com- 
pound verb nakhd-daJihkhu, where we also hnd dakkkhtm 
and dakJdchu-da. 

For the passive participle ku 'dta, ‘ made,’ see Yuzgat, 
Ohv. 15, Rev. 8, 19. 

21. Namma can hardly be the adverb ‘ thereupon ’ 
here, as in Rev. 20. In Rev. 15 it seems to be written 
namman. My explanation of y as the preposition ana 
is very doubtful ; elsewhere in the Hittite tablets it denotes 
the numeral ‘ one.’ As namman is followed by GIS- 
KARAN-ya in Rev. 6, it is possible that the phrase means 
‘cup by cup.’ We can hardly as.sociate with namma the 
NAM-u'a which precedes ERU, ‘ copper,’ in Scheil, Obv. 6. 

22. In THCT na-ta. appears to signify ‘in this (casket)’ ; 
consequently nas-ta. ought to be ‘ in these.’ 

Reverse. 

5. The native hieroglyphic texts would suggest that 
suhbiya-khkhi means the dances performed by the 
Corybants in honour of the gods. 

8. Ahbe-zztya may be derived from ahhi, ' father,’ and 
so mean ‘ a sheep that is a father.’ 

9. The present tablet shows that my reading of the 
god’s name must be corrected, representing -sw, 
and not is. Hu is written plainly in this line. 

If the character which follow's the name of the god is 
a single one, it w^ould more naturally be uz than mus. It 
may, however, be faultily written for m (or khi) khu. 
It can hardly be intended for im. 

11. What the ideographs UD-AB-A signify I do not 
know. Some species of wine is intended. 

The ubni will be a Hittite measure. 

GIS-KU is the Assyrian urkarimi, W.A.I. ii, 45, 4. 

12. Kahhis is probably borrow'ed from the Assyrian 
qabutu, qahudte, ‘ goblets.’ There is also an Assyrian word 
kubbusu, signifying a ‘ com -vessel.’ 
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13. The scribe has omitted ah before har. 

GIS-KIB is stated to be ‘ the herb r'lpkhu ’ in W.A.I. ii, 
23, 21. 

14. Mudatas is possibly the Assyrian mandattu, 
madattu, ‘ tribute.’ On tlie other hand, analogy would 
indicate that y is ‘ one ’ rather than ana, ‘ for ’ ; see note 
on Ohv. 21. In ScHEiL, i, Obv. 13, we find the accusative 
singular [ma-]da,-at-ta^-an. 

Gaqi[akya.] is completed from Yuzgat, Rev. 31. 

16. I suppose Sama-Samsi to be the name of a man 
who is addressed by the writer of the tablet. It may, 
however, be a title of the god Alkhisuwa. 

18. For Imi'S-ki, the pi'esent participle with suffixed hi, 
see knit-hi, the 3rd person singular of the verb, with the 
same suffix, in Yuzg.at, Obv. 19, Rev. 89. Kui-'i-ki is found 
in Ch.\ntre, iii (1), 9. 

For hi-i-e-xt, the Assyrian hit, see Yuzgat, Ohv. 21, etc., 
and Chaxtre, iii, 11. wfith determinative of 

' divinity,’ must also be read in Scheil, i. Rev. 1 ; a few 
lines loM'er down (1. 6) M’e have (AN) hi-i-e-it i-hZ-ycZiu]. 
In the present passage ‘ the house of brick ’ corresponds 
with ‘ house of the god ’ in the ScHEiL tablet, the genitive, 
according to rule, pi-eceding the -word which governs it. 
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Obverse. 


/ 


/**» 




1 : ^ Er' 

2 -V t <: 

3 ' ; 

4 ^ ■£! m Vy ^ J=^TT <T- ^ :.■ 

5 Hil << -tVr <T- HI E?^I II^ 

6 ^y>- >->f- •"Hr ’"IT^ T ffll= I ^I^ ’?S~ ^^It It l-’~‘ 

7 y ^ yr >;=yy tyy y ^ TI -^I 

8 y iyyf= yy *-^y -*f ’-^y ■-*y- ^ ■^Hf- t?l 3-^1^#$ 

9 ..y- y«< ^ y«< -^yy ij <^ £:<yy i^^y -+ SI s:^H § 

10 ^ 77 V H ly -^I< 5 t^I -tll 

. ^ */>-v/>T 4 *' 7 !;. 


11 -»f 44f SI II HHI 


^i [“El E^iJi yy< -+ 

12 >7^ y cy^ j:^I< Ml [-ItI] >^1 

13 *yfii {8 <Ty ^ ' ^** * 


«— « .«.» 

>-. s. 


14 

15 


-y<y < s H Elk ' 
^y yy< ►+ ^ j^i 


HI [<iy] SI ^ii -Hgl 

VN<^V^AiV^li-V V 


-^tyyy .^y ^>f Jff^ 


^;i II ^i -4- <Kii<i s=ii‘' ly ^ <y-syzlii 

17 yy ^y ^>y- <y^^yy<y tyy^ yy yy ^y ^^y ^ -;||g 

18 ^y cgy <y- eD --I SI H -£ -I ^m0M 

19 ►y<y < SI --f Sliy -^I I V H SI II -I<I < ^IpiS 


► <► <» t T 


20 -Hh <yHy<y til-" tf- n je 

21 <y^ if= ^ 4 - -y< 

22 ^y - e: <L” >-’ c»T.. 

23 i^^y Ey ’Ey ty "• ► , , 

^""^y !^y -si Hf- '"' . '. 

25 ^ 77 V Hf 


IT 
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Reverse. 


9 ► “T T» 


■y » V 


4 

5 

6 
I- 

I 

T 

9 

10 

11 

12 

19 

14 

15 
IG 

rf 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


V 




T V 




Et ; . 


Y t * t t y 


i -t'l '** ■‘i* 

T 11 tjv ►, 

p c; :: :t»; 

► * T ► - 1. T •.£!’' »•£?* 

.jr. JT*‘Y. ,s'.'<:,.jTtY. 

<T-5Jf=«f ST-*f yj^yyty^.n<ytiyT^^ri 
5=T £::<I< >f # £T >f 4 

ytiv"i:<::;TT’Ey y ty?^ lu - 
y *Ey?^ 1 L<| j:^yy y ^Vi^ + 'Ey - >^y |xy y ^y 

--yy - y ’Ey gy tgy - y !=yy^ 

^Iy^>f y >£y ^i< ^yy ^y.^y>^g|^ 

[-*f tti 4] ^y ^y- :^ ^yEy->f^y <y-^--fgy i^ 

4?y >yf^ 




^yy 

III ^yy <ily tyy ^.y yy -t# tyy^ 

' ' . T JT 

■;. :E >y hf- 
in ^^y] y? 4- s? -y Ey 4 - e? 

[y p ^ j^y-yy] -ey ^yy^ r ,y - tt ^yy tyy^ -y >fp 
[ty?-" my E: cEi ::<»» :»y.- -y- 


; •' ■ 

<y^Hfy4 


tT 



/ 
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XXIV. 

STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN MEDICINE. 

By a. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE. 

IV.'— THE COMPOSITION OF THE CARAKA SAMHITA, 
AND THE LITERARY METHODS OF THE ANCIENT 
INDIAN MEDICAL WRITERS. (H dui>j in textual 
criticism.) ■ 

rjTHE fact of the CarulM Saiiihifd; or the Medical Com- 
pendium of Charaka, being a compo.site work is well 
known at the present day. The work is the joint pro- 
duction of two medical men, Charaka and Dridhabala, 
both natives of Kashmir, and living in that country, 
probably one in the second, the other in the eighth century 
of our era. Charaka’s share itself claims to be no more 
than an edition of an earlier work by Agnive&r. This 
man, being one of the traditional six disciples of Puuarvasu, 
called Atreya or son of Atri, is said to have reduced to 
writing the oral teachings of his ma.ster, an event which 
must have occurred at some time in the sixth century 
before our era. Charaka’s edition of Agnivesa’s work 
bears the name of Sciiiihitfi, or Compendium, while the 
earlier work of Agnivesa is called a Tn.ntra, or treatise 
or textbook. It seems probable that Agnivesa wrote 
a series of such treatises on the several branches of 

' For No. I, see this Journal for 1906, [>p. 283 ff. : and for No. II, thi.s 
Journal for 1906, pp. 91,5 ft. , and 1907, pp. Iff. ; for No. Ill, see Archir 
fur lU.schkhtK dtr iltdizin, vol. i, pp. 29 ff, 

“ The following texts are quoted in this jxiper ; AH = Astahga Hrdaya, 
1st ed., Kunte, 1880 (in 2 vols.) : AS = Astahga Sariigraha, Bombay, 
Saka, 1810, 2 vols. ; CS = Caraka Sariihita, 2nd ed., .livananda, 1896; 
C.CS = Cakradatta, Cikitsita Sariigraha, ed. D. & U. Sen; IIN = 
Madhava Nidana, 3rd ed., .livananda, 1901 ; MS = Madhava Siddhayoga, 
Anandasrama ed. , 1894 ; SS = Susruta Sariihita, 3rd ed. , .livananda, 1889. 
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Medicine as taught i)}’ his master Atreya in the ancient 
‘University’ of Taxila, in the extreme north-west of India. 
What Cliai'aka did was to combine the substance of these 
treatises into a single Suihhitd, or Compendium. For 
some reason or other, now no longer known, he was 
unable to finish his work. Some six centuries later it was 
completed by Driclhabala. This complementary portion, 
however, was no longer a compendious edition of the 
treatises of Agnivesa, but as Dridhabala himself informs us 
(GS. viii, 12, V. 79, p. 930), a compilation from the works 
of several medical men who had wiitten standard works 
on medicine between his own time and that of Charaka. 
The foremost among these men was the celebrated 
Vagbhata the elder, counted in medical tradition equal 
to Charaka and Susruta, who had published a Sarit(/ra}iu, 
or Summary of Medicine, based mainly on the works of 
those two great authorities, but partly also on those of 
other men, such as Bheda and Kaiikhayana.’^ Besides 
Vagbhata I, Dridhabala drew largely on a work of the 
famous Vrinda, better known by his .sobri(juet Madhava, 
or the Honeyed, apparently on account of the attractiveness 
of his writings, who in the seventh or eighth century had 
published his system of medicine, of which two parts, 
called respectively Uorjo.-vhiikaya on Pathology, and 
Siddhayoga on Therapeutics, have survived to the 
present day. 

The preceding statements may appear to be made in 
rather dogmatic form. But it should be understood that 
this form has been given them merely for the sake of 
con\ enience, so as to define more clearly the points at issue. 

' Both these men were contemporaries of Atreya. Bheda, indeed, is 
said to have been one of his six disciples, and a unique manuscript 
of a Saiiihitd which goes by his name has survived. This work must 
have been available to Vagbhata I. But as no work of Kahkhayana 
now survives, it is doubtful whether Vagbhata drew on an actual 
work of his, or merely on quotations from it surviving in other works of 
later date. 
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In reality they present no more than a working hypothesis, 
which, however, is based, and, I think, is conformable to 
all the evidence already available. Of such evidence we 
possess a not inconsiderable amount. It is explained in 
my “ Osteology of the Ancient Indians,” and in the earlier 
numbers of these “ Studies.” It is not sufficient, however, 
to permit of a final decision, and the main object of the 
present “ Study ” is to present an additional body of 
entirely new evidence which strikingly confirms several 
of the main items of the hypothesis, while it conflicts 
with none of them. 

The present “ Study ” also contributes some important 
elements towards the settlement of another very perplexing 
question. We know that Dridhabala contributed about 
one-third of the contents of the work which now passes 
under the name of Charaka’s Compendium {Caraka 
Sariihitd). But we know only partially what particular 
portions of the work are comprised in that one-third. 
Dridhabala himself tells us (CS. vi, 28, vv. 273-5, p. 827) 
that he contributed two entire Sthdna, or Sections, viz., 
the seventh and eighth, out of the eight sections of 
which the Compendium consists ; and that he also wrote 
seventeen out of the twenty -eight (or thirty, according to 
another mode of reckoning) chapters of the sixth section 
on Therapeutics (Cikitsitci). The puzzle is to know 
exactly the identity of the seventeen chapters which 
Dridhabala claims for himself. It is common sense to 
assume that he simply appended his OAvn seventeen 
chapters to the eleven (or thirteen) already existing, and 
that therefore he means to claim for himself the last 
seventeen chapters of the series of twenty-eight (or thirty) 
which constitute the Therapeutical Section. If we knew 
for certain the exact serial order of the chapters in that 
section as it left the hands of Dridhabala, there would 
be no difficulty in the matter. But the trouble is that 
tradition presents us with two serial orders, both found 
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in existing manuscripts, which seriously conflict with one 
another. Thej’ are shown in the subjoined table : — 


Table of the two Traditional Serial Orders.^ 


28- 

Series. j 

30- 

Series. 

Column I, in Jivananda. 

Column II, in Gangadliar. 


1 

Ra?;ayana. 

Ra^avana. 




Vajikarana. ' 

Vajikarana. 



(a 

) ChapffrA ascribed to Charaha. 


1 

3 

' Jvara. 

Jvara. 


o 

4 

Raktapitta. 

Raktapitta. 


3 

o 

Gulnia. 

. Kulma. 


4 

6 

Prameha. 

Prameha. 


5 

7 

Ku.stha. 

Kustha. 


6 

i 8 

Yaksman or Sosa. 

Yak?man or Sosa. 


7 

9 

Ar>as. (1,) 

Unniiida. 'i 


8 

10 

■ Atisara. (d) 

' Apasmara. 


9 

11 

Viaarpa. (/) 

1 K-sata-ksina. 

j- (d) 

10 

12 

Madatyaya. i . 
Dvivraiiiya. ) 

Svavathu or Sotha. j 

11 

13 

: Udara. J 

1 


(b) Chapter^ w-rrOnd to Dridhnhnln. 


12 

14 

Unmada. 5 


Ar-'as. (^) 

13 

15 

Apa-mara. 


Grahinu. \ 

14 

16 

Ksataksiiia. 

j- («) 

Piindu. f , 

15 

17 

Svavathu or Sotha. 


Hikka-;vasa. '''' 

16 

18 

Udara. j 


Kavt. ) 

17 

19 

(Trahan!. * | 

Atisara. (d) 

18 

20 

Pandu. 1 

Chardi. p) 

19 

21 

Hikka-sv;ma. 1 ' 

Visarpa. (/) 

20 

‘2'1 

Kitsa. / 


21 

23 

Chardi. (<) 

Visa." I 

22 

24 

Tr.sua.\ 

iladritvava.I . 

23 

25 

\ i.sa. i 

Dvivraiiiya. j ^ 

24 

26 

Trimarmiya. 

Trimariniva. 

25 

27 

Urustamblui. 

Uriri-taml )ha. 

26 

28 

Vatavyadhi. 

Vatavyadhi. 

27 

29 

Vatasonita. 

Vatasoiiita. 

28 

30 

Yonivyajnul. 

Yonivyapail. 


1 Regarding the sources on whicli the Table is based, I may explain 
that Column I has the support of the Summary List of the chapters, at 
the end of the SMra »h(hm, in the two manuscripts. Government of 
India, No. 2503 (now in deposit with the Asiatic Society of Bengal), 
p. 695 ; and (partially) India Office, No. 335, 11. 123. It is'taught in the 
commentary of Chakrapanidatta, at the end of the Cikit«ifa Sthdim, in 
Tubingen, No. 463, fob 5341,, and is adopted in the editions of .Tivananda 
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As will be seen, they agree with regard to the six 
initial, and the five concluding chapters of the section. 
The former, as one naturally expects, they uniformly 
ascribe to Charaka ; the latter, to Dridhabala. But 
respecting the serial order of the intermediate seventeen 
chapters (7-23), the two traditions greatly differ. One 
tradition makes the five chapters on arms, haemorrhoids, 
afisdra, diarrhoea, risur 2 Xi, erysipelas, macldtyaya,, alco- 
holic disorders, and dvivruniya, tM'ofold wounds, to 
follow the six initial chapters, and ascribes them to 
Charaka, while the other tradition replaces these chapters 
by the five on unmdda, mental disorders, upasmdra, 
epilepsy, kmta-l-sim, consumptive disorders, svayadtu, 
inflammatory swellings, and udara, abdominal enlarge- 
ments. What adds to the difficulty is that the earliest 
surviving commentator, Ohakrapanidatta, supports the 
former tradition, while the latest edition with any pre- 
tence to a critical character — that of Gangadhar — adopts 
the latter tradition, and has, as we shall see presently, 
some very weighty evidence in favour of its choice. 

There is yet another, perhaps even more perplexing 
point connected with Dridhabala’s complementing activity. 
He not only added one-thii-d of the existing Compendium ; 
but he also revised the otlier two-thirds which Charaka 
wrote. That he did so, is absolutely certain. For example, 
the first section, or Scdra SthCnw, as now existing, con- 
cludes with a full inventory of the whole Compendium, 
inclusive of the two last sections and the whole of the 
twenty-eight (or thirty) chapters of the sixth section ; 


unci Abinas Chandra. Column li has the support of the Summary List, 
in the manuscripts, Tubingen, No. 458, fob 177«, Tubingen, No. 459, 
fob 163/f, and Deccan College, No. 925, fob 93« ; also partially in India 
Office, No. 335, fob 123. It has also the support of the actual order 
of the chapters in the Cikitxifa tSthCnui, in all six manuscripts available 
to me, viz.. Tub., 458 and 459, Ind. Off., 335 and 359, Decc,, 925, and 
the old Nepal MS. (dated 303 n.e. = 1183 a.d.). It is adopted in the 
editions of Gangadhar, and of the two Sens. 
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therefore, inclusive of the one -third contributed by 
Dridhabala. It is obvious that that inventory cannot 
have been compiled by Charaka, but is the work of 
Dridhabala. But further, there are certain passages, the 
phraseology of which, according to the .same early com- 
mentator Chakrapanidatta, has been moditied in what 
he calls the Kashmir Recension (kfisinlra-pdtjia) of the 
Compendium — which recension, there is good reason to 
believe, is referable to Dridhahala’s activity. In these 
circumstances one cannot help suspecting that what has 
happened in these particular pas.sages, may have happened 
in others, without being noticed by the commentators. It 
should he added that in the passages themselves, whether 
interpolated or merely modified, there is no indication 
whatsoever of their true authorship. It must he obvious 
that no correct view of the development of Indian medical 
science is possible so long as we are unable to distinguish 
what goes back to the early age of Charaka from what 
is no older than the comparatively recent time of 
Dridhabala. In the sequel I hope to show that the 
existing text does, after all, ofier here and there certain 
undeniable indications, which, combined with a careful 
scrutiny of the context, enables one, to a great extent, 
to separate the original from the supervenient portions 
of the text. 

For the present experimental .scrutiny, I have selected 
those portion.s of the GtivciJcct Sci^hJatil which are concerned 
with the diseases called jjulnui, or abdominal tumours. 
The pathology of these growths is explained in chapter iii, 
of the second section (CS., Nidana Sthanu, pp. 210 - 214 ), 
and its theiapeutics in the coiTesponding chapter iii, of 
the sixth section (CS., Cikitnita Sthana, pp. 483 - 499 ). 
Both chapters are uniformly ascribed to Charaka by the 
medical tradition of India, and thus aftbrd a suitable 
subject for the experiment. 

It will be con\ enient to begin with a brief analysis 
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of the two chapters. The pathological chapter, which, 
with the exception of the two concluding verses, is written 
in prose, is divided into twenty-one paragraphs.^ 

§ 1 enumerates the live kinds of fjidraa, which are due 
to disorder of one humour (air), of two humours in com- 
plication (air-bile, and air-phlegm), of three humours in 
combination (air, bile, phlegm), and of the blood. 

§§ 2 and 3 give a summary of the chapter, Atreya, 
at the request of Agnivesa, explaining (1) the causes, 
(2) premonitory conditions, (3) symptoms, (4) troubles, 
(5) remedies of guhna. 

1 4 enumerates the causes of an air-tumour, such as 
fever, unsuitable use of drugs, but especially irregularities 
in diet, sexual indulgence, and conduct generally. 

§ 5 describes the symptoms of an air-tumour, the air- 
humour gathering in the intestines, and consolidating into 
a sort of ball, in any of live localities, viz., in the upper, 
middle, lower, and two lateral regions of the abdomen. 

§ 6 describes the troubles {vedmia) of an air-tumour, 
which may vary in intensity, and consist in the feeling of 
being bitten by ants or pricked by needles, fever in the 
evening, dryness in the mouth, shortne.ss of breath, pains 
in various parts of the body, difficulties in digesting, dark 
discoloration of the skin, eyes, excreta, etc. 

7 and 8 describe the conditions of an air-tumour 
when complicated with disorders of the bile-humour. In 
that case, the tumour, now briefly called bile-tumour, feels 
soft and yielding. It arises from eating things sour, salty, 
hot, dry, etc., and is recognized by a greenish or yellowish 
discoloration, while in other respects the general conditions 
are much like those of the simple air-tumour. 

§§ 9-1 la describe similarly the phlegm-tumour, wdiich 
however feels firm and hard, arises from grea.sy, heavy, 

' I adopt, for the sake of convenient reference, the divisions into 
paragraphs of the Jivananda edition of 1896, though it is by no means 
perfect. 

J.K.A.S. 1908. 


6o 
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sweet, cold food, etc., and is recognized by a wliitish 
discoloration. 

I 11b states that a tumour which arises from the con- 
current disorders of all three humoui's is incurable. 

§§ 12-16 describe the blood-tumour, which is caused by 
disorders in the menstrual discharge, and therefore occurs 
only in women, whence the ignorant are misled to suspect 
pregnancy. 

I 17 enumerates certain premonitory conditions. 

II 18 and 19 explain that every tumour begins with 
a disorder of the air-tumour, and repeats that a so-called 
concurrence-tumour is incurable. 

I 20 gives some general directions respecting the treat- 
ment of tumours ; that lubricants, sudoritics, emetics, and 
enemas should be first re.sorted to for regulating the air- 
tumour, because when that is done the disorders of the 
other tumours are easily dealt witli. 

I 21 repeats, in a versified form, tlie prose directions 
given in | 20. 

I 22 briefly summarizes, once more, the contents of the 
chapter, as being the number, causes, symptoms, pre- 
monitory conditions, and remedial treatment of f/ulma. 

There are two incongruous points in this professedly 
pathological account of the tumours, which cannot fail to 
attract our attention at once. In the first place, |§ 2 and 
3 duplicate | 22. Both profess to give a summary of the 
contents of the chapter, but while | 22 enumerates them 
in the actual order in which they stand in the chapter, 
II 2 and 3 assign to the premonitory conditions a place 
which they do not occupy in the chapter. Paragraphs 
2 and 3, therefore, are suspect ; and in the sequel we shall 
find this suspicion confirmed by an indication that the 
whole introductory portion, consisting of || 1-3, is the 
work, either wholly or in a revised form, of Dridhabala. 

In the second place, || 20 and 21. containing as they 
do directions regarding the ti’eatment of tumours, impress 
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one as being out of place in a chapter on the pathology 
of those growths, and as belonging rather to the chapter 
on their therapeutics. As a matter of fact, on referring 
to the A^tdiiga SamgraJia of Yagbhata the elder, we find 
that the whole of § 20 occurs verbatim in that work 
at the commencement of the sixteenth chapter on the 
therapeutics of giilma. And similarlj*, on referring to 
Madhava’s great work on therapeutics, called Siddhayoga, 
we find the whole of § 21 verbally repeated, as verse 2, 
at the beginning of its thirtieth chapter on the treatment 
of gidmu. If we further remember that § 20 and § 21 
are duplicates, § 21 being substantially only a versified 
version of the prose statement in § 20, it is difficult to 
decline the conclusion that whoever wrote those two con- 
cluding paragraphs, 20 and 21, copied them verbatim from 
the Aiitaiiga Samgraha and Siddhayoga respectively.^ If 
this be so, they cannot have been written by Charaka, 
but must have been added to his pathological chapter by 
the revisor Dridhabala, who, on his pai-t, copied them 
from the works of Vagbhata the elder, and Madhava. 
As a corollary, we have the interesting chronological 
information that Dridhabala is posterior not only to 
Yagbhata I, but also to Madhava. It might be objected, 
as an alternative hypothesis, that Charaka wrote the two 
paragraphs, and that Yagbhata, whose therapeutic chapter 
is in prose, quoted the prose version from | 20, while 
Madhava, who wrote in ver.se, (juoted the versified duplicate 


* The facts seem to be these : Vagbhata I (in AS. , vol. ii, p. 89, 
II. 8-12) corapre.s.sed in pro.se the substance of Charaka's versified remarks 
in verses 18-23 of his therapeutic chapter (p. 483), preserving a few 
catchword.s (jitrO, 7ii0rntam, etc.). Afterwards Madhava turned the 
compressed prose version once more into verse (MS., p. 2tjl, vv. 1-4), 
and in doing so preserved the same catchwords (indrute, rijite, etc.). 
Still later, Dridhabala added the pro.se of Vagbhapr I and the verse of 
Madhava to Charaka's genuine Xidana (as §§ 20 and 21, p. 214), without 
apparent^’ realising, not only that the pro.se and verse versions were 
duplicates, but that both these versions themselves were actually 
duplicates of Charaka's own genuine verses in his Cikifsifa chapter. 
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from § 21. There can be no demonstrative proof in such 
cases, but which alternative is more probable ? On the 
hypothesis of Charaka’s authorship we have to admit two 
incongruities, not only that lie appended a distinctly 
therapeutic statement to his pathological chapter, but 
further that he went so far as to duplicate that incongruous 
appendix in prose and verse. Why he should have taken 
the trouble to duplicate in verse an otherwise incongruous 
statement, when the whole of the remainder of the chapter 
is written in prose, passes one's understanding. As we 
shall see in the sequel, the substance of the statement, 
in §§20 and 21, is actually given by Charaka, in rather 
more detail, and in a versified foi'in, in the beginning 
of his chapter on the therapeutics of fjulma (vv. 18-25 
in CS., p. 485). On the Charaka hypothesis, accordingly, 
we should have to admit that he actually repeated 
a therapeutic statement of his own as an appendix 
to his pathological chapter, where it was out of place, 
and that he further made this incongruous repetition 
in a duplicate form, in prose (§ 20), and in verse 
(§ 21). On the other hand, on the Dridhabala hypothesis, 
we know that Dridhabala himself states that he compiled 
from various sources (CS. viii, 12, v. 79, p. 930), and 
it is quite intelligible that, mere compiler as he was, 
he was anxious to utilize his .sources to the uttermost, 
even at the expense of consistency and congruity. To 
my mind, at least, there can be no question, even on thi.s 
single piece of evidence, as to which of the two alternatives 
is to be preferred. But w'e shall see presently that the 
evidence in favoui of the Dridhabala hypothesis accumu- 
lates as we go on in our enquiry. 

I now proceed to the analysis of Charaka’s chapter 
on the therapeutics of yulrnu.. It is entirely written in 
verse, and these (in Jivananda’s edition of 1896, which 
I here again follo\\) number 184. It divides itself into 
three portions. The first, verses 1-17, is pathological; 
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the second, verses 18-62«, is therapeutic ; the third, verses 
626—164, is pharmaceutic. The whole concludes with an 
appendix and a summar}’, verses 165-84. 

Verses 1-17 are pathological. They go over exactly 
the same ground as Charaka’s chapter on the pathology 
of fjulma. But the account thej' give is duplicated as 
follows : — Verses 1—5 describe in general terms the growth 
of the four kinds of humoral tumours, i.e., those due to 
(1) air, (2) air and bile, (3) air and phlegm, (4) combination 
of all three. Verse 6 enumerates the live localities of 
the tumours exactly as in § 5 of the pathological chapter ; 
and verse 16 adds a description of the blood-tumour. In 
verses 7-15 and 17 the same account is repeated, in some 
more detail, explaining the causes, s 3 'mptoms, and troubles 
of each of the live kinds of tumour. 

With regard to the latter more detailed account, it is 
especially apparent that it is based on Charaka’s detailed 
account of the tumours in his pathological chapter. And 
I may here add the curious fact that this more detailed 
account (vv. 7-15 and 17) is a verbatim copj’ of the 
account of the tumours in Madhava’s great pathological 
work, known as the Nidana, where it is found in chapter 
xxviii, verses 6-11, and 126 (MN., pp. 174-6). 

The improbabilit}’ of Cliaraka having written these 
introductoiy seventeen verses appears to me obvious. It 
seems almost impossible that Charaka should have gone 
to the trouble of versifj'ing the substance of his own 
pathological chapter, and prefixing it to his therapeutic 
chapter, where it is quite out of place. It is far more 
probable that this was done bj" the uncritical revisor and 
compiler Dridhabala. There can be little doubt that the 
real author of the latter portion of the introduction 
(vv. 7-15, 17) is Madhava, who versified the substance of 
Charaka’s pathological chapter for his own pathology 
(Nidana ) ; and from him Dridhabala, the compiler, 
copied it. The earlier portion (vv’. 1-6, 16) also is, in all 
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probability, a copy, though for the present I am not able to 
name its source. It might, of course, have been written 
by Dridhabala himself, but as he is essentially a mere 
compiler, that is not very probable. 

Verses 18-61 are thei'apeutical. They constitute the 
essential portion of Charaka’s chapter on the treatment 
of internal tumours. In verse 18 Charaka explains that 
he is now going to de.scribe what is the proper course of 
treating a tumour in its various stages, and that having 
done so he will recommend a number of formulae appro- 
priate to each stage. In vei-se 62u, having finished the 
description of the course of treatment, he repeats the state- 
ment that he will now proceed to enumerate the formulae 
which are suitable to its several stages. It is plain, 
therefore, that in verses 18-61 Charaka professes to have 
covered the whole ground of the therapeutics of tumours. 
The details are as follows : In verses 18-80 he gives general 
directions as to the internal treatment of air-tumours with 
lubricants,^ decoctions, enemas, and sudorilics. He is 
particularly careful to explain two points ; first, that the 
treatment must be adapted to the three localities in which 
tumours occur, viz., the upper or epigastric region of the 
abdomen {wrdhva-nCihhi), the middle, or umbilical region 
{jpuhv-dsiiyfi), and the lower or hypoga.stric region 
ijathara) ; and, secondly, that though always on the 
guard again.st complications with the other two humours 
(bile and phlegm), attention must in the main, and at all 
time.s, be directed to the rectihcation of the air-tumour on 
account of its being the basic cause of all tumours. Next, 
in verses 31-42, Charaka goes on to describe how bile- 
complications are to be treated. This is done by mean.s 
of milk-clysters and purgatives ; if necessary, by bleeding ; 
and ultimately, if all other remedies fail, by surgical 

1 Lubricant, in the original, is mtha, or oleaginous preparation, 
especially medicated oil or clarified butter, to be taken internally 
{sneha-pdna). 
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operation of the tumour when mature. In connection 
therewith, he describes the signs by which a mature may 
be distinguished from an immature tumour. Directions 
are also given for a suitable dietary. In verses 43-6a, 
Charaka turns to the treatment of a deep-seated tumour. 
Such a tumour, apparently, is not to be treated surgically, 
but only by means of lubricants and purgatives, till it 
disperses of its own accord. In verees 466-616, Charaka 
proceeds to de.scribe the treatment of a phlegm-compli- 
cation by means of fasting, emetics, sudorilics, purgatives, 
and clysters, together with attention to a suitable diet. 
If these remedies prove ineftectual, the surgeon is to be 
called in to apply potential or even actual cautery, and 
ultimately the knife. Finally, in verse 61c, Charaka 
directs that in the case of a concurrence of disorders of all 
three humours, a suitable combination of all the before- 
mentioned remedies must be resorted to. 

Respecting the last point, it may be noted that this is 
all that Charaka says about the concurrence-tumour. As 
he had previously (in the pathological chapter) declared 
that that kind of tumour was incurable, he does not 
trouble about describing it in detail, but contents himself 
with indicating a method of alleviating it. There is 
another point I may note at once in passing ; it will be 
discussed more in detail in the sequel. Charaka makes 
no mention whatsoever of the blood-tumour of women. 
The oidy tumours which he notices in the course of his 
therapeutic exposition are the air-tumour, the tumours due 
to the complication of two humours (air and bile, air and 
phlegm), and the tumours due to all three humours con- 
currently. Besides these three (or four) kinds of humoral 
tumours, he knows no other.' 

* The scheme of Charaka is essentially one of three kinds, viz., 
tumours of one humour, of two humours combined, and of three humours 
combined. But the second kind admits of two varieties, viz., air plm 
bile, and air plm j)hlegm. Hence, in a sense, the scheme may be said 
to be one of four kinds. The scheme of Susruta the younger (see p. 102'2) 
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Having described the proper method of treatment of 
tumours, Charaka proceeds to the pharmaceutic portion 
(vv. 62-164) of hi.s therapeutic chapter, in which he gives 
a list of formula! for preparing the various kinds of 
remedies which he had recommended in the course of that 
description. The list divides itself into three sections, 
which are marked off from one another by a few words of 
general advice regarding digestion. The details are as 
follows ; — In ver.ses 62-107 Charaka enumerates a number 


is one of five kinds, viz., tumours of the air, bile, and phlegm humours 
(each singly), of the three humours combined, and of the blood. But 
the bile and phlegm tumours of Su-iruta, though either of them 
seemingly of a single humour, are really identical with the air-bile and 
air-phlegm tumours of Charaka. Vagbhata I, in his AstCiiign SariHjraha 
(vol. i, p. 288, 11. 8, 9), propounds a theory of eight kinds, viz., three 
tumours of a single humour (air, bile, phlegm), three tumours of a couple 
of humours (air-bile, air-phlegm, and bile-phlegm), one tumour of all 
three humours combined (air-bile-phlegra), and one blootl-tumour. This, 
however, is mere scholastic trifling, and is practically admitted to be 
such by Vagbhata himself; for in hi.s .subsequent description of the 
.several kinds of <jHbna he speaks only of the five kinds of Susruta's 
scheme, but ignores entirely his own additional three (bile, phlegm, and 
bile-phlegm) as unrealities. The eightfold division of Vagbhata I is 
adopted by Viigbhata II in his AMiuja Hi-daya (vol. i, p. 784, \'. 32). 
Madhava, in his Xidann (p. 172, v. 1) adopts the fivefold divi.sion of 
Susruta ; and he is followed by Dridhabala, who foists that divi.sion into 
Charaka’s account of (jnhna (antu, p. 1003). Instead of 1-3 of the 
existing redaction, the original text of Charaka may be suggested to have 
been something as follows: Iha khahi trayo ynhnCt hharanfi ] tad-yafhd 
i'Cttci-yuhiifxh suin-srisfOj-tjuhHO nicftya-yid muib . || And combining this with 
Susruta’s scheme, above-mentioned, Vagbhata I writes (AS., p. 2,88, 
11. Sfi, 9) : Cfuhyio sttxdhXi prfhay-do,yciih .s((m.ss'i7u(V z [ 

arfaranyn oa dosena nariniiiii juijale 'xfamn/i. \ The scheme, found in 
the Bower MS., is the fivefold one of Susruta II. Thus five ;/>dma are 
mentioned in part ii, vv. 23i and 256, and the bloorl-tumour in part ii, 
V. 361. This places the date of the treatise in the Bower MS. after 
Susruta II. In this connection the .scheme of the HCirita Samhitd is 
noteworthy. It include.s five ytdma ; but the blood-tumour i.s not among 
them. It is based on the principle of locality : of these localities there 
are five, hrd, hilcsi, ndhhi, mxti, and madhya, and in them respectively 
there are five gulma, viz., yakrt (liver), adhVikd, ifran/hi, cam/a-vrddhi 
(hernia ?), and p/ihwi (spleen). This scheme appears to include di.seases 
to which the term yidma as used by Charaka and Su^ruta does not 
apply at all. 
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of fonnulie for preparing lubricants, purgatives, nutrients, 
etc., useful in combating an air-tumour. Now come two 
verses, 108 and 109, of general advice.^ Verses 1 10-30 
are devoted to a list of formulae useful in bile-complications. 
After two more verses, 131 and 132, of general advice,^ 

' It may be noted that the formula in verses 65, 66 (in CS., p. 489), is 
found also in Suiruta, verses 26, 27 (in SS., p. 805). It is one of the few 
verbal coincidences between the textbooks of Susruta and Charaka, and 
may be due to cop}‘ing either from one another or from a common source 
— a point still waiting for exact investigation. Verse.s 108a and 132a 
are quoted nrhntim in AS., vol. ii, p. 93, 11. 18, 19, by Vagbhata I, who 
explicitly indicates them as a quotation 63' the prefixed phrase, hhavati 
c : dtra . — Some verses in the Jiv. ed. of 1896 are altogether spurious, 
being due neither to Charaka nor Dridhabala. To these belong v. 64a, 
on p. 488, which cannot be genuine for several reasons : (1) the satpala 
formula, for which the verse refers the reader to the rOja-yaksman chapter, 
as a fact occurs in the gx/ma chapter itself, at p. 495, in verses 143, 144, 
though with the name paiicakota : (2) the safpah of the rdja-ynkpnan 
chapter occurs on p. 531, where, however, there is nothing to identify it 
as the mtpaln ; (3) the r(ija-yakmnn)i chapter, coming after the (juhna 
chapter, the reference on p. 488 would be a reference forward to p. 531, 
instead of backward : (4) the verse is not found in the okl Nepal MS. 
(fl. 243//), nor in ant- of the other MSS. accessible to me (Ind. Off. 335, 
tl. 279/) ; Ind. Off. ^9, fl. 21a ; Tub. 450, fl. 424a ; Tub. 459, fl. 53a ; 
Decc. 925, fl. 226a), nor in any edition, except .Jiv., 1896, and Avinas 
Chandra. The interpolation is clearly based on a remark in AS., vol. ii, 
p. 89, 1. 14, where the reader is referred to the mja-yakhinan chapter for 
the mtpnhx formula. There the remark is justified, for in AS. the rdja- 
yaksmaii chapter comes before the gu/ma chapter, and the reference, 
therefore, is backward, from p. 89 to p. 38, where the satpu/n formula is 
given with that ver3- name. Moreover, AS. does not give th/= pniicakola 
formula in its chapter on gnlma. In fact, verse 64a is a ver3- stupid 
and apparenth- modern interf/olation. Also verses 82-6, on p. 490, are 
in all probabilitr- not genuine. They are, it is true, found in some MSS. 
(e.g., Ind. Off. 359, fl. 224« ; Tiib. 458. fl. 425a), and are admitted in the 
editions of (lang,adhar, the two Sen, and Abinas Chandra. But they 
are omitted in some of the oldest and best MSS. (e.g., old Nepal MS., 
fl. 244a : Ind. Off’. 335, fl. 2805 ; Tub. 459, fl. 54a ; Decc. 925, fl. 2265 ; 
also in .Jiv., 1st ed., 1877, p. 515), as well as 63- Chakrapanidatta, who, 
in his Cikilsd Samgraha (p. 339), quotes the whole passage, verses 81-91, 
but omits verses 82-6. His commentator, Siva Dasa, however, refers to 
them, so that we ma3- conclude that he had them in his text of Charaka, 
while they were wanting in the text used by- Chakrapanidatta. Seeing 
that they- are substantially identical with verses 75-80, the balance of 
probability is for their being spurious, though a comparatively early- 
interpolation. 
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come verses 133-64 giving formulae for the treatment of 
phlegm-complications. 

This concludes the promised list of formulse, and 
according to Charaka’s own statement, above referred 
to (p. 1008), one would expect his thei-apeutic chapter to 
close here. But instead of closing, it proceeds to add 
two small paragraphs, one of which, comprising verses 
165-7, gives a description of certain incurable tumours 
due to concurrent disorders of all three tumours ; while 
the other, comprising 168-7lt<, gives directions respecting 
the treatment of blood-tumours. These two paragraphs 
clearly constitute an appendix to the therapeutic chapter ; 
but that the appendix cannot have proceeded from 
Charaka seems obvious enough from its character. For, 
as regards the first paragraph, it is quite out of place 
where it stands. Being pathological, its proper place 
would be at the end of Charaka’s pathological chapter, 
in I 19, where Charaka refei's to the incurable tumours 
(see p. 1004). As a matter of fact, that paragraph does 
occur verbatim in that very place in Madhava’s Pathology 
{Nidana, p. 177). For there it stands at the end of 
the chapter on guhna, which is its proper place. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that Dridhabala (juoted it 
from Madhava, because, as he noticed (luite correctly, the 
pathological chapter of Charaka omitted to give a detailed 
description of the incurable concurrence-tumour. But, 
uncritically enough, he added it as an appendix to the 
therapeutic instead of the pathological chapter. As to 
the second paragraph on the blood-tumour (vv. 168-78«), 
it reproduces in a versified form the prose statement of 
Vagbhata I in his Asfanga Saihhita (ch. xvi, vol. ii, p. 95, 
11. 8-17). Charaka’s genuine expo.sition (vv. 18-92a), as 
has been previously (p. 1009) pointed out, makes ’ no 
mention at all of the blood-tumour. It suggests itself 
that Dridhabala, noticing the omis.sion, supplied it from 
Vagbhata I’s work. In this case, he could not so well 
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draw on Madhava’s therapeutic Siddhayoga ; for that 
work (ch. XXX, vv. 36-9, pp. 268-9) contains but a bare 
mention of the blood-tumour.^ 

Following upon the appendix, the therapeutic chapter 
winds up, in verses l786c-84, with a summary of its 
contents. That this summary, in the form in which we 
now have it, cannot be the work of Charaka, is shown by 
the circumstance that it contains, in verses 182h-4, a 
reference to the matters mentioned in the introduction and 
appendix, neither of which can be compositions of Charaka. 

Before proceeding farther, I must revert to a passage of 
the concluding division of the pharmaceutic portion, which 
appears to me to exhibit distinct marks of being an 
intei’polation of Dridhabala. The passage comprises verses 
1336-6. These verses give directions as to the method 
of cupping a phlegm-tumour patient. It seems very 
doubtful whether the process of cupping was included in 
Charaka’s scheme of treating a phlegm-tumour. Referring 
to that scheme in the earlier portion of the therapeutic 
chapter, we find Charaka directing, in verses 49-51, that the 
patient should be made to vomit and to sweat, and when 
this had the ettect of relaxing the rigidity of the tumour, 
the patient should be given lubricants, enemas, and 
purgatives prepared with the so-called dam-midd (or ten- 
roots) drugs. There is here no recommendation to bleed 
the patient by cupping. If we now turn to the pharma- 
ceutic portion of Charaka’s therapeutic chapter we find in 
verse 133(6 a direction to cause vomiting, in verse 137(6 a 
formula how to sweat the patient, and in verse 138 a formula 
for the preparation of the dam-mida purgative. All this 
agrees with Charaka’s earlier dii’ections. And when we now 
find between verses 133(6 and 137(6 interpolated a direction 


' It may be added that Vagbhata II, in his Asfaitya Hrdaya (ch. xiv, 
vv. 19, I'i'i-Q), again quotes Dridhabala’s verses in a slightly modified 
form. The prose statement of Vagbhata I appears to be based in part 
on Susruta's verses (SS. , Uit. Sth. xlii, vv. 119, 1'20, p. 805). 
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for cupping (vv. 133i-6), and further find that precisel}’ the 
same direction, in the same connection, is given in tiie 
Astanfja Sariigwha (vol. ii, from p. 93, 1. 25, to p. 94, 1. 5), 
it seems impossible to refuse the conclusion that the verses 
in question are an intez’polation bj* Dridhabala on the basis 
of the AS. remark.s. With regard to the latter, it is to be 
noted that they omit all details of the operation, but refer 
for them to a previous chapter on yantru-ki^tra-vidlti, or 
“the employment of instruments” (38th of the Sutra 
Stlidna, vol. i, p. 169, 11. 15, 16). But as the Cwralxi 
Sa falutd does not contain a similar chapter on instruments, 
and hence the interpolator could not avail of a reference to 
it, he was compelled to give, and does give, the details of 
the operation in the guhna chapter itself. Another point 
which is in favour of these verses being an interpolation of 
Dridhabala is the fact that throughout his directions for 
treating tumours the genuine Charaka never enters into 
the details of operative methods, but at once recommends 
to have recourse to the surgeon, whose business, he says, 
it is to intervene operatively (see vv. 42 and 61). Lastly, 
it is to be observed that IMadhava, who closely follows 
Charaka in his therapeutic treatise Siddhinjoga, entirely 
ignores the use of cupping. 

In the course of the foregoing analysis I took occasion 
to point out that it contains constructive evidence of 
Dridhabala’s interference with Charaka’s original te.xt. 
I shall now adduce some direct evidence in corroboration. 
It occurs in the pharmaceutic portion (vv. 621j-164) of the 
therapeutic chapter. In that portion the Siddhi Sfhana (or 
eighth section of the CurukO' Suvihitu), which is admittedly 
the composition of Dridhabala, is thrice referred to by 
name. It is first named in verses 98 and 99. In verse 95 
Charaka had been speaking of sudorilics (sveda), and he 
had referred to the fourteenth chapter (called sveda-vidhi, 
or “ the employment of sudorifics ”) of his first section (or 
Satra Sthana) for further information on the subject. He 
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had next referred, in verses 96 and 97, to the importance 
of clysters (va-sti, 'tt iraha) in the treatment of tumours, but 
had omitted to give any particular formula for preparing 
them. It was evidently for the purpose of repairing this 
omis.sion that Dridhabala inserted the two verses 98 and 99. 
They run as follows ; — “ Various approved clyster.s for 
curing tumours are given in the Sidclhi Sthdna ; also 
medicated oils for the same purpose will be found in the 
chapter on vdtaroga (i.e. rheumatic and nervous diseases). 
These oils, administered as drinks, or unguents, or clysters, 
are very effective in the case of air-tumours, for oil is the 
subduer of the air-humour.” Of the Siddhi Sthdna we 
know that Dridhabala himself claims to be the author 
(CS. vi, 28, vv. 273-0, p. 827) ; and the reference is to the 
third chapter {vast is id rly a siddhi) of that Sthdna which 
treats of the preparation of clysters. The chapter on vdta- 
roija (or, as it is more commonly called, vata-vyadhi) is the 
twenty-sixth (or, according to the other reckoning, twenty- 
eighth) chapter of the Therapeutic Section {Cikitsita 
Sthdna), and, from the way in which it is mentioned in 
connection with the Siddhi Sthdna, it may rightly be 
concluded that Dridhabala indicates him.self as its author. 

The second reference to the Siddhi Sthdna occurs in 
verse 128^). In verse 127 Charaka had recommended to 
.sufferers from bile-tumours certain medicated oils as 
unguents; and in verse 128n he added a milk clyster 
{kslra-vasti), medicated with bitter drugs. The latter, he 
indicated, was to be found in the first (or third) chapter of 
his Therapeutic Section (Cikitsita StJulna), where he 
described the treatment of bilious fevers (jntta-jvara) To 
this Dridhabala added the following half-verse (v. 1286): 
“ Also those clysters which will be found in (the third 
chapter of) the Siddhi Sthdna are useful to patients from 
bile-tumours.” 

The third reference occurs in verses 157 and 159. In 
the former verse Dridhabala says that “ Approved formulaj 
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for enemas (yiiruha) will be found in the Siddlii Sthdna; 
also approved formulas for the preparation of medicated 
liquors in the chapters on the treatment of (jrahani, or 
diarrhoea, and of arsu», or haemorrhoids.” And after a 
remark of Charaka, in verse 158, that the powders, pills, 
and caustics {kfum), appointed for air-tumour patients, 
may be used also for phlegm-tumour patients, if prepared 
with double the quantity of drugs, Dridhabala, with the 
object of particularising the caustics, explains, in verse 159, 
that “ The caustics, here meant for phlegm-tumour patients, 
are those described, as approved and unattended bj' risk, in 
the chapter on yrahanl, or diarrhoea.” The chapter on 
yrahanl is the seventeenth (or nineteenth) of the Thera- 
peutic Section (Cikitsita Sthdna), and here again, as in the 
previously-mentioned chapter on vdtaroyu, the association 
of the chapter on yrahuni with the Siddhi St h dim suggests 
an indication by Dridhabala of his own authorship. 

The inference with respect to Dridhabala’s authoi-ship of 
the two chapters on I'dturor/a and yradtanl receives support 
from the Indian medical tradition. Both traditional serial 
orders (ante, p. 1000) allot the two chapters to Dridhabala. 
Moreover, they are specifically attributed to him by the 
commentators Vijaya Rak.shita and Arunadatta, in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. The forriler, in his 
Madhukosa commentary on Mildhava’s Niddna (Jiv. ed., 
pp. 14i, 152), expi’essl}' ascribes the rdtaroya chapter to 
Dridhabala ; and the latter, in his commentary on the 
Afftdiiya Hrdaya {Sdrlixc Sth. iii, vv. G2h, (i3((,, p. 571) does 
the same with regard to the yrahanl chapter. Of course, 
this need be no independent testimony, for the two 
commentators may have had for the ascription no other 
ground than the inference now under discussion ; but even 
if this be so, the agreement shows the obviousness of the 
inference \\ hich suggests itself so naturally to independent 
investigators. 

But this leads a step further. There is good reason 
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(see my “ Osteology,” p. 14) for believing that Vagbliata II, 
when he wrote his AMd iiga Hrdaya, was acquainted with 
Dridhabala’s edition of the Oaruica Smiihitd. In his 
chapter on the treatment of f/ulnia (AH. hi, 14, p. 249 tf.) 
he refers to Dridhabala’s intei-polation in the following 
terms (ibid., vv. 99 and 102a, p. 265) : “ For the purpose 
of curing tumours let the physician administer the enemas 
(niruJia) described in the Kolpa-f^iddhi Sfhdnu,” and “in 
a phlegm - complication the caustics (kmra) should be 
administered which are mentioned in the chapters on 
the treatment of atvas, or Inemorrhoids, ashnai’i, or gravel, 
and grahani, or diarrhoea.” Here we see that Vagbhata II, 
while quoting Dridhabala, enlarges the list of chapters 
by the addition of aAmtiri. The treatment of asviarl 
is included in the chapter on the treatment of what is 
called Tnmurmiya (or Three Vitals). That chapter is the 
twenty-fourth (or twenty -sixtli) of the Therapeutic Section 
(Cikitsita Sthdna) of Charaka’s Compendium, and is uni- 
formly attributed to Dridhabala by the Indian tradition, 
e.g. in the two traditional serial orders (p. 1000), by the 
commentator Vijaya Rakshita (in his Madhuhosu, pp. 179, 
180, 186) and bj’ Bhattotpala (in his commentary on 
the Brhut Saiiduta, Hi, 39-41, Sudhakar ed., p. 661). 
It can hardly be doubtful, therefore, that the same 
attribution was intended by Vagbhata II (ninth century) ; 
but if so, it follows, as a natui’al conclusion, that in his 
opinion the chapter on (irmn, which is so significantly 
associated witli those on (iJmdvl and gmliani, was also 
the compo.sition of Dridhabala. This conclusion is con- 
tinued b}’ the fact that, as we have seen, Dridhabala 
him.self, in verse 157, a.ssociates the chapter on a/wa-s 
with that on <iixd«i.iu, and both these chapters with the 
Siddlil StJtdnu, which certainly was his own composition. 
Dridhabala, therefore, clearly appears to indicate himself as 
the author of all three portions of the Curaka Sandiita. 
Now the chapter on acsa.s forms one of the crucial points 
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of the whole difficulty. For, as will be seen by reference 
to the Table on p. 1000, the chapter on arsas i.s ascribed 
by one of the two traditional serial orders to Charaka, 
while the other attributes it to Dridhabala. The latter 
is that adopted by Gangadhar in his Berhanipur edition, 
and if the inferences above drawn from Dridhabala's own 
statements, as well as from those of the commentators, are 
admitted to be correct, it follow.s that that serial order, 
in fact, is the true one. And this conclusion, in its turn, 
practically decides the whole difficulty about the identity 
of the seventeen chapters which Dridhabala contributed 
to the Gtk'dsita SthdiM. The main point which makes 
one feel not quite satisfied with the solution is the 
testimony of the great commentator Chakrapanidatta 
(c. 1060 A.D.), who adopts the rival serial order. Until 
this point has been satisfactorily cleared up, perhaps it 
may be better to allow the authorship of the ten chapters, 
numbered 7-10 in the Table of the two Serial Orders, to 
remain an open question. 

I may, however, briefly mention another piece of 
evidence in favour of the serial order in question, viz. 
that in column ii of the Table. According to it the two 
chapters on unmCtda and (qxi.finidra take their places 
(Nos. 7 and 8) immediately after the sixth chapter on 
yaksiimn. In the Niddna, Sfhdna, which is admittedly 
the composition of Charaka, they have precisely the same 
position, while in the rival serial order (col. i of the Table) 
they stand in a very different place (Nos. 12 and 13), 
separated from the sixth by flve intermediate chapters. 
The six initial chapters, from jvara down to yah^man, 
are, in both serial orders alike, attributed to Charaka; 
and it may reasonably be ai-gued that, if Charaka wrote 
any more chapters, he would keep to his own order, 
exhibited in the d^iddiKt Sfhdtictj and after flnishing with 
yak^an, would go on to the treatment of unmdda and 
apasm&Ta, instead of writing five chapters on subjects 
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not touched on at all in his Nidana} As the therapeutic 
order in column ii exactly agrees with the pathological 
order in Charaka’s Nidana, it seems only reasonable to 
hold that the order shown in that column is the true one. 

But to return to our previous discussion, I have shown 
(p. 1012) that there is good reason to attribute to Dridhabala 
the Appendix to the therapeutic chapter on gulmu, which 
deals with the incurable tumour and the blood-tumour. 
Kespecting the latter tumour, I may now add a further 
unexceptionable proof of the authorship of Dridhabala. 
In verse 1T4 reference is made to a clyster called daki- 
malika, or ‘prepared with the set of ten roots.’ The 
formula for preparing this clj'ster is found in the third 
chapter of the Suldhi Sfhdna, verses 59 and 60 (CS. viii, 
3, p. 880), where it is named dvi- 2 Ki'nca-mrdil:a, or ‘pre- 
pared with the set of twice-tive roots.’ Dridhabala’s account 
of the blood-tumour, as has been already observed, is, in 
the main, a versification of the prose account by A'agbhata I 
in his A'ddnga Suvigruha (AS., vol. ii, p. 95, 11. 8-17). 
In the latter work, the daki-mTdika is also referred to 
(ibid., 1. 14), and the formula for preparing it is given (in 
prose, but versified by Dridhabala) in the fifth chapter of 
its KaliKt Stlidna- (AS., v, 5, vol. ii, p. 154, 11. 18-21), 
also under the name of dvi-^Kinca-midika. Both circum- 
stances, the close agreement with Yagbhata I, and the 
reference to the Siddhi Sthdna, prove unequivocally that 
the account of the blood-tumour cannot come from Charaka, 
but has been added by Dridhabala on the basis of the 
AsNvnga Su'iiigralia of Yagbhata I. 

* Thei-e can be no doubt tliat the yiduna Slliuna, equally with the 
Gikiuita Sthana, wa.s left incomplete by Charaka ; but whatever chapters 
they contained would be expected to have run in the same order. 

- The Kalpa Sthftna of Vagbhata I corresponds to the Siddhi Sthdna 
of Dridhabala. In the Astdiuja Hrdaya of Vagbhata II, it is called 
Kalpa Sthdna, or Kalpa-Siddhi Sthdna (AH. i, 1, v. 43 ; iv, 14, v. 991;, in 
vol. i, p. .30 ; ii, p. 265), the latter term witnes.sing to Vagbhata II’s 
acquaintance with Dridhabala’s edition of the Caraha SarnhitS. 


J.K.A.S. 1908. 
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I have already (p. 1007) referred to the extreme im- 
probability of the introductory portion of the therapeutic 
chapter (vv. 1-17) having been -written by Charaka. It 
is concerned with the pathology of the i/uliua diseases, and 
recapitulates in verse the whole of the contents of the 
prose chapter on that subject which is actually contained 
in the Xidana StJtdna, or Pathological Section of Charaka’s 
Compendium. It is incredible that Charaka should have 
stultified himself by repeating his own pathological 
remarks as an introduction to his therapeutical teaching. 
But there exists .some more definite proof in support of 
this contention. The portion in question contains .state- 
ments with respect to the situation and number of the 
tumours which are irreconcilable with admitted doctrines 
of Charaka. Thus, after recommending lubricants {unpjia) 
and clysters (vasti) as remedies for tumours. Charaka, in 
verse 22, explains that “ lubricants should be used when the 
tumour is situated in the upper region of the abdomen 
(urdltva-nuhJii, lit. above the navel); cly.sters, when it 
occurs in its lower region (pakv-utid.i/n, lit. seat of ripe 
digestion) ; and both, wlien it is found in the middle 
region {jathcaxi, belly, bowels).” As these three regions 
include the whole of tlie abdomen, which is the seat of 
the gulmat diseases, it is obvious that Charaka recognizes 
only three localities for a tumour. On the other hand, 
the introduction, in verse 6, distinctly enumerates fi%e 
localities. It states explicitly that “ tumours occur in 
five situations {pavca f^thanO.ni), the pubic {vasti), the 
umbilical (nnhhi), the cardiac (hvd), and the two lateral 
{■pa/rsve) regions of the abdomen.” This fivefold division, 
which likewise includes the whole of the alidomen, i.s 
incompatible with the threefold division. It cannot well 
be held that Charaka taught Ixith schemes of division, 
one in the introduction, and another conflicting with it in 
the body of the therapeutic chapter. The fact is that 
the fivefold di\ ision is the doctrine of Susruta ; that is 
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to say, of Susruta the younger, who wrote the Comple- 
mentary Treatise (Uttara-Tantrci) of the Compendium that 
goes by the name of Susi’uta. It is taught explicitly in 
the forty-second chapter of that Treatise, in verse 3a (SS., 
p. 803) : “ The five seats of a tumour in men are the two 
lateral (parsve), the cardiac (hrd), the umbilical (ndbhi), 
and the pelvic (yusti) regions.” ^ From Susruta that 
doctrine was definitely adopted in nearlj^ all subsequent 
medical books in supersession of the earlier threefold 
division of Atreya, handed down by Charaka. Thus 
Vagbhata the elder teaches the fivefold division, both in 
the Pathological (AS., Niddna. Sthdna, ch. xi, vol. i, p. 288, 
1. 22) and Therapeutic Sections (AS., Cikitsita Sthdna, 
ch. xvi, vol. ii, p. 90, 11. 16, 17) of his textbook Af^tdiiga 
Sa'ihgraha. So also Madhava, in his Niddna, ch. xxviii, 
verse 1 (MX., p. 172). From Vagbhata I and Madhava, 
who were among the chief .sources of Dridhabala, the 
latter adopted the fivefold division, and introduced it into 
Charaka’s account of gulma, lx)th the pathological (CS., 
Niddna, § 5, p. 211) and therapeutic {Cikifsita, introd., 
V. Qa, p. 484); heedless of the fact that the therapeutic 
directions of Charaka (ibid., v. 22, p. 485) were based 
on the threefold division. Vagbhata the younger followed 
the inadvertent lead of Dridhabala. In the Niddna 
Sthdna of his Compendium A^tdiir/a Sainr/mha, ch. xi, 
verse 406 (AH., vol. i, p. 786), he teaches the fivefold 
division of Susruta, but in the Cikit-^ita Sthd7ia, ch. xiv, 
verse 4 (AH., vol. ii, p. 249) he quotes the threefold 
division verbatim from Charaka. The latter case deserves 
notice, because of the different and more consistent way in 
which Vagbhata the elder deals with it. The passage in 
question is that above referred to, Charaka’s verse 22. 
When Vagbhata I comes to deal with it in his therapeutic 

^ This is practically the same as the modern division of the abdomen, 
as shown, e.g., in the diagram on p. 733 of Dr. Gerrish’s Ttxthook of 
Anatomy {^rid ed.). 
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chapter, he does not quote it, but alters it so as to suit 
the fivefold division which he had adopted. He says 
(AS., Cik., ch. xvi, vol. ii, p. 90, 11. IG, 17): “lubricants 
should be used when the tumour is situated in the cardiac 
region (hrdaya) ; clysters, when it is in the pelvic region 
(vasti): and both, when it is in the umbilical {ndbhi) and 
lateral {pdrire) regions.” This shows that Vagbhata I 
had realised the inconsistency of the threefold division 
being retained by an expositor who held the fivefold 
division. Neither of the two subsequent expositors, 
Dridhabala and Vagbhata II, were heedful of it. The 
action of Dridhabala in introducing in this heedless way 
the fivefold division into the therapeutic chapter of 
Charaka is of no little impoi’tance, because it furnishes 
us with one of the clearest evidences of Dridhabala havino- 
interfered with the original text of the pathological 
chapter of Charaka. As shown previously (p. 1003), 
paragraph 5 of that chapter, as it now stands, states that 
tumours may grow up in five places in the abdomen, 
viz., the cardiac, umbilical, pelvic, and two lateral regions. 
This is the well-known fivefold division of Susruta. It 
cannot have stood in the text as written by Charaka. 
Ihere it must ha\ e been the threefold division into the 
cardiac, umbilical, and pelvic divisions.^ 

The question of the number of localities in which the 
yxil'nxtt disease is said to be met with is, to .some extent, 
complicated with the number of their kinds. In close, 
though not essential, connection with the doctrine of the 
five localities of tumours (see ante, p. 1021), Susruta the 
younger also ascribes to them five varieties.- In chapter 
42, verses oh and 6a (SS., p. 803), he explains that 

1 The existing text is hrdi rasfau pdmnyor zmihhyam va sa (yidmah) 
Mamzapajanayati. The original text probably was jafhare pakvcUayt 
urdhva-nahhyaih rti, etc. 

- The equalization of the number is probably only due to the Indian 
scholastic love of symmetry. 
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“ tumours may arise, in people generally, from disorders in 
the humours, acting either singly, or concurrently ; and in 
women especially, a further kind of tumour may arise fi’om 
disorder in their menstrual blood.” And then he goes on 
(in vv. 8-12) to describe in detail the following five kinds 
of tumours, namel}^, those due — (1) to disordered air, 
(2) disordered bile, (3) disordered phlegm, (4) concurrent 
disorder of all three humours, and (5) disordered blood. 
Now, as previously (p. 1009) pointed out, Charaka in his 
therapeutic chapter know.s, and describes only three kinds 
of tumours, viz., (1) those due to one disordered humour 
(air), (2) those due to two disordered humours in complica- 
tion (air-bile and air-phlegm), and (3) those due to the 
concurrent disorder of all three humours (air, bile, phlegm). 
And it is in agreement (whether essential or not) with this 
doctrine of three kinds of tumours that, as noticed on 
p. 1020, Charaka also teaches a triad of positions in which 
a tumour may occur. It follows, therefore, that when 
Charaka is made to teach a pentad of tumours (in v. Cu), 
and, conformably thereto, the existence of a blood-tumour 
(vv. 168-77a), the discrepancy is due, not to Charaka, 
but to his uncritical revisor and interpolator, Dridhabala. 
Moreover, as Charaka is represented as teaching this 
di.screpant doctrine, both in his therapeutic and pathological 
chapters, this fact proves that both chapters have suffered 
from the revising laboui-s of Dridhabala. As to the 
therapeutic chapter, we have seen (p. 1012) that the doctrine 
of the blood-tumour is taught in an appendix (vv. lG8-77n). 
The very fact that it occurs in an appendix, and the 
further incongruous fact that though a pathological matter, 
it is appended to a therapeutic chapter (two matters, which 
the genuine Charaka alway.s keeps separate), prove, with 
as much cogency as the circumstances admit, that Charaka 
cannot be the author of the appendix, but that Dridhabala 
must have written it. Similarl}-, all those portions of the 
existing pathological chapter, which teach the un-Charakiyan 
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doctrines of a pentad of tumours, and a blood-tumour, 
cannot be genuine compositions of Charaka, but must be 
either moditications or entirely new additions made by 
Dridhabala. These poilions are, (1) the three initial 
paragraphs, for §§ 1 and 2 mention the pentad of tumours, 
and § 3, as previously observed (p. 1004), not only duplicates 
the genuine summary in § 22, but enumerates the items in 
a false order ; and (2) the five paragraphs 12-16, for they 
set out in detail the doctrine of the blood-tumour. For 
the sake of completing the enumeration of the spurious 
accessions to the pathological chapter, I may here add, 

(3) the passage, already noted (pp. 1003 and 1022) in § 5, 
which mentions the pentad of positions of a tumour, and 

(4) §§20 and 21, because (see p. 1005) they are verbatim 
quotations from Vagbhata the elder’s Af;tdiyja Samfjra.ha 
and Madhava’s Siddhaijofja respectively, and because they 
exhibit the incongruity of appending therapeutic matters to 
a pathological chapter. 

Regarding the description of the blood-tumour in § § 12-16 
of the pathological chapter, tlie manner in which it is done 
affords a further curious evidence of the authorship of 
Dridhabala. As previously observed (pp. 1005, 1012), one 
of the main sources of Dridhabala in his revisionary and 
complementary activity was the A^miKja SuAa/raha of 
Vagbhata the elder. Comparing the pathological (Xidana) 
chapters of that work and of the Ca.ralca SiiihJilfd we find 
their relation to be as follows (see Table I on p. 1028). 
Corresponding to |§ 1—3 in Charaka, which I have ali'eady 
attributed to Dridhabala, there is nothing in the Ai^tawja 
Samfjraha. Corresponding to || 4-11, which contain 
Charaka .s description of the humoral tumours, there is 
Vagbhata I’s description (AS., vol. i, from p. 288, 1. 10, to 
p. 289, 1. 13), which closely, but by no means .slavishly, 
follows the description of Charaka. On the other hand, 
§1 12—16, which contain Charaka’s description of the 
blood-tumour, agree, in §| 12—14, almost verbatim, with the 
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corresponding description in the Antancja Sarhgraha (vol. i, 
p. 289, 11. 14-22). Corresponding to |§ 17-19 in Charaka, 
there is nothing in Vagbhata I ; but § 20 in Charaka is 
quoted verbatim from the opening lines of Vagbhata I’s 
therapeutic (CiJcitsita) chapter (vol. ii, p. 89, 11. 8-11), while 
I 21 in Charaka is quoted verbatim from the commence- 
ment of the therapeutic chapter of Madhava’s Siddhayoga 
(MS., V. 2, on p. 261). Corresponding to | 22, which 
contains the single summing-up verse of Charaka, there is 
nothing in the A^tdiiga Sariigraha, which contains an 
altogether different series of concluding verses, partly based 
on Susruta.^ This summary comparison discloses a curious 
state of things, especially in the large descriptive portion 
of the chapters. The almost vei'bal agreement of the 
description of the blood-tumour in 12-14, may be seen 
from the subjoined parallel columns, the identical passages 
being shown in italics : — 


C.\R.4K.\ Samhita. 
Sonita-fjuhnas - ta khalu 
era hharati, na purusasya j ^jurhha- 
ko.^th-drta v-cVja mana ■ ra Ut- 
sydt |i 1’2 i; Pdratnntrydil = avai- 
mradydit z sutatam = apacdr = «• 
nnrodhdd = vegan = udinian = 
uparundhantya amagarbhe 
V = api acirat = patite tath = iipy 
= acira-prajiitaya rdta- 

prakopandny - d>tramdndyd 
rdfuh prakopani = ilpadyate 
11 13 il Sa prakiipito yonyd 
mukham z anuprari^y - drta- 
ram z tiparunaddhi md^i md-d 
tad = artavam z uparudhyamd- 
nam kuksim z ahhirardhayati 
1 ! 14 1 ! 


Astan’ga Samgraha. 
Bakta-yulma^ tu 

(jarhha- 

ko-dhalrta r-opayamana - ra nt - 
'Wdt . Pdratantrydd z arai- 
•ydradydd z apacdr = d- 
nuroilhdr r ca driyd tra hharati \ 
tatra yada sa rtumati nava- 
])rasuta yoni-rogiiil 

rd vdta' 


lany - a^trate tada 

asya rdyuh 


kupito yonyd 

mukham - anuprarisy z drta- 
ram z uparunaddhi nid'^t mdse 
tad z uparudhyamd- 
nam kuksim z ahhinirrartayati H 


Clearly, there must have been copying on one side or 
the other, but considering all the evidence that has been 


’ And, I may add, partly quoted by the later Nklana of Madhava 
(AS., vol. i, p. 296, 11. 8, 9 = MN., p. 174, v. 4). 
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aceumulatiiio- respecting tlie peculiar revising methods of 
Dridhabala, the balance of probability inclines towards 
the copy being on the side of the Cartd'o. Soiiihitu : that 
is to say, that Dridhabala wrote the account in that 
Sarhh itC': copj’ing for the purpose largely from Vagbhata I. 
The ease seems to stand thus : Vagbhata I based his 
description of the humoral tumours on Charaka, and that 
of the blood-tumour on Susruta (and, probablj', other 
authorities). Supposing that he had hmnd the blood- 
tumour described in Charaka, he would have utilized 
Charaka's description for his own account of that tumour, 
but he would not have copied it, as little as he copied 
Charaka’s description of the humoral tumours. Rather the 
fact is that he found the blood-tumour ignored in Charaka, 
but described in Susruta (SS., p. <S04, v. 12); and so, 
according to his plan of compiling a So'nt'jraho., or 
summary of the leading medical opinions of his time, he 
combined in his own account, in his own way, the doctrines 
of the two standard medical writers. On the other hand, 
Dridhabala, when he came to revise the pathological 
chapter of Charaka, noticed, of cour.se, the total omission 
of the blood-tumour, and as in his time that kind of 
tumour had become an established item in the medical 
teaching on gidina, he proceeded to insert it into Charaka’s 
account, largely copying for this purpose from the de- 
scription which he found in the A-ddiigu Stni(rini.hn of 
Vagbhata I. 

This conclusion is continued by a comparison of the 
therapeutic chapters in Charaka and Vagbhata I. The 
relation of the two works to each other is shown in 
the subjoined Table II. It will be noticed that there is 
a difference in the method followed by the two writers. 
While Charaka keeps the therapeutic portion (vv. 18-61) 
distinctly separate from the pharmaceutic (vv. 62-164), 
\ agbhata I intersperses them. The two accounts, therefore, 
frequently overlap one another, and it is not possible, in 
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the Table, to do more than roughly indicate their mutual 
relation. Moreover, it must be remembered that it is the 
object of Vagbhata I to present a Summary (SarhgraJta) 
of the medical doctrines of his own time. Accordingly 
the pharmaceutic portion contains also formulm gathered 
from Suh'uta (e.g., AS. ii, 93, 11. 7-9 = SS., p. 812, v. 103), 
Kahkiiyana (e.g., AS. ii, 91, 11. 96-13a, .see C.CS., p. 341), 
Bheda (e.g., AS. ii, 91, 11. 21-5), and perhaps other 
authorities. On the other hand, Yagbhata I studies 
brei'ity by referring the reader to other chapters, where 
the subject has already been dealt with (e.g., the reference 
to the chapter on vidivdhi, AS. ii, 93, 11. 4, 11).^ But 
the main point which I wish to make comes out clearly 
enough, namely, that I’agbhata’s account of the blood- 
tumour (AS., vol. ii, p. 95, 11. 86-17) is an addition of 
his own, based on Suh uta ; and that the account of it in 
Charaka is not an original part of Charaka’s therapeutic 
chapter, but added on to it as an appendix by the 
revisor, Dridhabala. Similarly, the Table shows that the 
introductory part of the chapter (vv. 1-17), to which 
there is nothing corresponding in Vagbhata I, is also an 
addition made by Dridhabala ; made, in fact, as pointed 
out on p. 1007, from Madhava’s Niddna. and other, at 
present, unknown .sources. 


* For another similar reference see aiUr, p. 1014. 
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Comparative Table I (showing copyings). 


Charaka. I 

Dridhabala. 

Vacbhata I. j 

Madhava. 

yidami, ch. iii. Astahga SatinjraJia. . 

Siddhayoga. 

(§i-)‘ ! 

§§ 4-11- ; 

Paras. 1-3. 

(Para. 5, 11. 2,3.)‘ 

I 


Paras. 12-16. Xidtina, p. 289, 


i§ 17-19. 


11. 14-22. I 


Para. 20. 

Cikitsita, p. 89, ! 



Para. 21. 

11. 8-11. 1 

ch. XXX, V. 2. 

§22. 


i 


Cikitsita, 

1 

chap. iii. 

Cikitsita, ch. xvi. ] 

XidCina, ch. viii. 


VV. 1-6, 16. ' 

i 7-15, 17- ' 

i 

i 


1^'. 18-97.^ 

vv. 98, 99. 



vv. 100-127. 

i ; 

1 V. 128. 



vv. 129- 133a. 

! 

! vv. 1336-136. 



vv. 137-156, 158. 

j 

vv. 157, 159. ■ 



vv. 160-164. 

vv. 165-167. 

VV. 168-178<(. 

vol. ii, p, 95, 

§ 13. 

VV. 178&-18*2fl!. 

1 vv. 1826-184. 

11. 8-17. 

1 

1 

Comparative Table II. 

Charaka. 

V.AOBHATA, vol. ii. 

CTkitsita, ch. iii. 

ClKITSlTA 

, ch. xvi. 

Therapeutic. 

PharniareuHc. 

From Charaka. 

i From 

VV. 18, 19. 


1 p. 89, 1. 8-p. 90, 

other Source.-^. 


vv. 62-71. 

( 1. 13. 


vv. 20“*28. 


1 p. 90, 1. 14-p. 91, 

p. 91, 11. 96-13a 



J 11. 9«, 136, 21a. 

(Kanka 3 'ana). 


w. 72-86. 

1 

p. 91,1.216-p.92 , 

vv. 29, 30. 

vv. 87-107.'® 

1 p. 92, 11. 2-22. 

1. 1 (Bheda). 


vv. 108, 109.^ 

p. 95, 1. 18. 

j 

vv. 30-42. 


ip. 92, 1.2.3-P.93, 



vv. 110-1.30.-' 

/ 11. 96, 10. 

i 


■IT. 131, 1.32.J 

p. 95. 1. 19. 


vv. 43-46a. 


p. 9.3,11. 11, 12a. 


vv, 466-616, 


1 p. 9.3, 1. 126- 



^ vv. 133-164.^ 

( p. 95, 1. 7a. 


V. 61o. 


p. 95, 11. 76, 8fi. 



' Brackets indicate modified pa.ssages. 

- Verse 64a is certainly, and verses 82-6 possibly, spurious. 

“ Verses 98, 99, 128, 157, 159, are interpolated by Dridhabala ; also 
possibly verses 1336-136. 

* These four are connecting verses (see p. 1011), two of which, 108a 
and 132a, are quoted by Vagbhata I at the end of his chapter xvi. 
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XXV. 

THE AUFRECHT COLLECTION. 

By F. W. THOMAS. 

rpHE annexed catalogue relates to a collection acquired 
by the India Office Library from the late Professor 
Aufrecht in the year 1904. The collection consists, as 
will be seen, partly of Sanskrit MSS., in most cases 
copied by Profes.sor Aufrecht himself from originals in 
Europe or India, but including a few copies made, or 
procured from India, by friends (e.g.. Professor Kuhn, 
Professor Blihler, Professor Kielhorn, and Dr, Stein) or 
otherwise obtained, and a few originals acquired by gift 
or purchase ; partly of glo.ssaries or word-indices ; partly 
of /) 7 ’t<t?)l'tc-iudices, i.e., arrangements of initial words, of 
verses, mantra.'i, or sutms. In several cases we have 
the full apparatus of MS., glo.ssary, and jjmtika-mdex 
to the same work. Many of tlie MSS. are equipped 
with collations, and miscellaneous notes are appended 
to a large proportion of them. We may take account 
also of a few specialities, such as materials for an 
edition of the DamayantikCivya or NalacainpU. (Xo. .58). 

The most striking features of the collection are its 
mass taken absolutely and its comprehensiveness in 
relation to the main coi-pus of the Vedic and the 
Brahmanical Sanskrit literatui-e. It may be doubted 
whether any literature has ever been studied by a single 
individual in quite so thorough a manner. For his 
Oxford catalogue Aufrecht read through the complete 
text of the works therein described, and his Cataloguft 
Ccdalogortim demanded in its compilation very much 
more than a comparison of title.s. The present collection 
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gives US an insight into his manner of working. Of 
MSS. required for liis purpose or liis reading generally 
he was prepared to make copies with his own hand, 
adding careful collations. He noted the lexicographical 
features in the works which he read, and compiled 
glossaries, which not rarelj’ assumed the proportions of 
indices verhorum ; and he made elaborate provision for 
tracing verse quotations from even the most voluminous 
sources. “ I have known Aufrecht,” wrote Professor 
Kielhorn, in whom Sanskrit scholarship has recently lost 
one of its most eminent and respected representatives, 

“ for about 42 years, and I have often sat for hours 
with him in his library ; and every time I have been 
more and more astonished at the enormous amount of 
information which he has collected in the numerous MS. 
books on his shelves. He has read and re-read more 
Sanskrit works than any other Sanskrit scholar, and has 
always done so ■^^'ith the pen in his hand ... As 
early as 1802, when I first came to Oxford, Aufrecht 
had prepared a complete glos.sary of the Rigveda, which, 
had it been published, would have rendered M. Muller’s 
and Grassmann’s work unnecessary. And so it will be 
with many other texts which he has indexed during 
an unusually long and laborious life.” 

The glossary mentioned by Professor Kielhorn appears 
as No. 1 in this collection : Grassmann refers to it in 
hi.s Preface. The similar glos.sary to the Atharva-Veda 
(No. 6) is mentioned in a letter from Muir published in 
the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for 
1867 (p. xxviii ; see also, as regards the Rg-Veda, p. Ixxxvi, 
1870), whereas Whitney’s Index appeared in 1880. There 
are other cases also where Aufrecht’s unpublished glossaries 
or 'pratlka-inAices have been anticipated — a good instance 
would be the SuhlidsitavaM (Nos. 59, 60). What portion 
of utility they nevertheless retain must vary from case 
to case. In any event there remains a great quantity of 
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material which will be useful in the consultation of 
particular texts and in the compilation of dictionaries 
and other books of reference. The praUka-mdQ's., in 
twelve volumes, to the chief poetical and dramatic works 
I have myself had frecjuent occasion to consult, with 
increasing admiration for its comprehensiveness and 
accuracy. It is not surprising that after parting with 
his MSS. Aufrecht felt “like a man who has lost wife 
and children ” : they were, in fact, underestimated by 
him as “ the outcome of the last 30 years.” He was 
at the time (1904) 84 years of age. In March, 1906, 
he wrote : “ I have now finished the Catalogue of the 
ilunich MSS., and shall send this laborious work to the 
press in a few days. I am longing to do something 
for myself, and have chosen the Bharadvaja Qrautasutra 
for my next work.” The Munich catalogue, the last of 
Aufrecht’s undertakings which was not “ for myself,” was, 
indeed, sent to, and partly seen through, the press ; but 
the edition of the Bharadvaja Sratda Sutra cannot 
have been far advanced at the time of his death early 
in 1907. 

The statements regarding editions, originals of MSS., 
etc., which are given in this li.st, are for the most 
part based upon information .supplied by Aufrecht 
himself. Acknowledgment must also be made to Professor 
Macdonell, who saw the collection in Bonn and made 
notes regarding many of the volumes. But in not a 
few cases it has been necessary to elicit the facts from 
the works themselves, in which process some points have 
been left uncertain and no doubt .some errors overlooked 
or originated. The list is composed, as will be seen, of 
two parts, the former giving an account of the collection 
as it stands in the order of the numbers assigned by 
Aufrecht, and the second ^ being an index of all the 

^ In regard to which I must acknowledge the assistance of Mrs. F. W. 
Thomas. 
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works, with a reference to the numbers under which 
the several MSS., glo.ssai'ies, or p'’otr/.’u-indices inaj' be 
found. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of the list maj' 
enable those interested in Sanskrit studies to profit by 
the results of Aufrecht’s heroic labour. His desire 
that “ if scholars make use of my materials, they will 
acknowledge the service,” is one which would hardlj’ fail 
to be respected. 
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FAGKi 

1034-1055 

1056-1063 
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I. — List axd Descriptioxs. 


(1) 

No. in 
List. 

(•2) 1 
No. ot 
Vol^. 

(3) 

Si^e. 

w 

No. of Pages 
or Folios.’ 

(5) 

Character. 

(6) 

Title. 

1 

n 

22 X 17 cm. 

pp. .582 r 565 + 
596 + 853 + 

754. 

Xagari. 

Rg-Veda. 

o 

3 

18 X 22 cm. 

pp. 496-r37n + 
670. 

Roman. 

, '* 

(1) Tailtiriya Sainhita. 

(2) Taittirij-a Brahinana. 

3 

1 

2.3 X 20 cm. 

pj). 318. 

Roman. 

' 

(1) 1 pp. 1 Taittirjya Aranyaka. 

(2) 1 1-146 ( Piii'askara (Irhya Sutra. 

(3) pp. I46-,30, Paraskara (lihya Sutra. 

(4) pp. 151-63, Chandogyamantrabhasya 

by Gunavi^nn. 

(5) pp. 164-71, Sahkhayana Gvhy a Sutra. 


■ 




(6) jij). 172-318, Gobhila Grhya Sutra. 

4 

i 

i, 35 X 22 cm. 

ii, 18x22 cm. 

i 

pp. 37. 
pp. 592. 

i, X'agarl 
aiul 

Roman, 
ii, Roman. 

Vajasaneyi Samhita. 

5 

! o 

1 ■ 

23 X 18 cm. 

264 -f 142. 

Roman. 

Atimrva Vt-dii. 

n 

i " 

18 X 22 cm. 

' 

)jp. 818 + 396 1- 
482. 

! 

Xugari 

and 

Roman. 

Atluirva Veda. 

k 

7 

i 1 

IS X 21 cm. 

! pp. 623*. 

Nagaii, 

Alliarva VedaPariMsta (I’lu \,adha = cc. 
l-.36(. 

S 

1 

34 X 11 cm. 

foK. 61. 

' 

Nagari. 

K.iiGika Sutra. 

t) 

i 1 

1 

23 X 18 cm. 

1 

! 

■ pp. 1.39. 

! 

1 

\ 

Roman. 

Kausitaki Brlihmaiia. 


' An astei'islc atldcIiGd to numljois of folios iiKlicutOs thut tlie writing is on one skIo onlv ; 
attiiched to numbers of pages it indicates that the writing i^ on alternate pages onh-. 
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(7) ( (8) (9) 

8.(!skri£3iS. (MS. ), ( Place of Depo.sit of Name of 

i-lo=isary (G.), or i MS. Copied or Edition of Copyi'^t 
Pratikas (P. ). Publi'hed Work. of iVIS. 


( 10 ) 

Remarks. - 



a. 


G. 


U. 

G. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

0. and P. 


G. 


MS. 


(;. 


MS. 


-MS. 


G. and P. 


Aul'reclit (1801-3). 


Weber (Iluli■>ch^ StiirUt»^-\ 
voi.s. xi and xii). [- 

Bibliotlieca Indica. J 


Bibliotheca Indica. 
Stenzier. 

Stenzler. 

Oxford (Cat. li, 

No. 1934). 
Oldenberg {Indiichi 
Studifii, vo!. x-v). 
Bibliotheca Indica. 


Weber. 


Beilin (Weber, Xo', 332, ' Prot. 

335, 338-9). ; Aufrecht. 


Roth and lITiitney. 


Berlin (Weller, N^o. 1497). ; Prof. 

I Aufrecht. 

I 

Bombay (which MS. ';). 

i 

JIS. with Prof. Aufrecht j 
; (No. 10 iii/ni '!). I 


Inde.x Verborum. 


Index Verborum. The two works have 
each a separate column on each page ; 
list of grammatical forms, etc. , at end. 
The numbers refer to the sections of 
the text. 


! The Indices Verborum to the Taittirlya 
I Ai-aiiynh.i and PurasTcara Orhya Sutra 
I are on .separate colnmn.s of the same 
pages. The numbers refer to the 
.sections of the texts, except in the 
case of the Gunarisnu, where they 
I refer to folios of the MS. 


Index Verborum. Vol. i contains the 
words in d-. 


Kiiiidas i-x (Weber, No. 332) in Pada; 
xi-xviii (Weber, Nos. 338-9) in Sainhita 
(Weber, No. 335 Pada). 

Inde.x Verborum. Part of Kandas xix 
and .XX wanting. Head - words in 
Nagari ; citations (by sections of the 
text) in Roman. 

Collated with, and from No. 2 based 
upon, Haug, No. 29 ; Weber, No.«. 
365-6 also collated. 

Adhyayy. i-vii, xi, xiii : oblong. Copy 
not dated. 

Glossary’ and l’ratika.s combined in one 
alphabetical order ; there are also 
grammatical and other notes. The 
numbers refer to the sections of the text. 


= Where the method of citation is not .stated, the customary method, e.g, by section.s of 
fte text in the case of Vedas and by verse-numbers in the case ot Puranas, Epics, Satakas, etc., 
Aould be understood. 

.j.B..i.s. 1908. 


67 
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THE AUPKECHT COLLECTION. 


I. — List and Descriptions (continued). 


(1) i (-2) 1 

No. in', No. of 
List. Vols. '| 

(3) 

Size. 

i (L 

! No. ot Pages 

1 or Folios. 

' ! 

(o) 1 

Churaetei'. 

(til 

Tirle. 

10 

1 

2 1 

1 ! 

28 X 12 cm. 

i i, ioL. 234. i 
, ii, foL. 220. ' 

1 

Nagari. 

I 

Kau.sitaki Brahmaiia BhSsya b}’ Viiia- 
jaka. 

II 

*2 

1 

1 

j 17 X 21 cm. 

I 

, pp. 741 + 488. I 

1 Roman. 

1 

1 

Aitareyii Bralimana. 

1-2 

1 

( 

1 

j 

20 X 16 cm. 

pp. 198. 

Roman. 

TainUsi Bi';“ihm;uia. 

13 

2 

1 

18x22 cm. 

1 

1 

pp. 473. 

1 

i 

j 

' Roman. 

1 

Satapatha Brahmaiia. 

Aitai-eya Brahmaiia. 

14 

2 

23 X 19 cm. 

1 

pp. 249 A 145. 

j 

! Rouian. 

1 

1 

(1) Asvalayana Srauta Sutra. 

(2) Asvalayana Grhya SCitra. 

(3) ii, p]>. 85-108, Comparison of Kg- 

Veda and Sama.Veda readings. 

(4) ii, pp. 110-45, Aitareya Brahmaaa. 

15 

i 1 

1 8 X 22 cm. 

pp. 712. 

Roman. 

i 

Apastamba Srauta Sutra. 

Vaikhanasa Srauta Sutra, as far as 9, 11. 

10 

1 

1 

18 X 22 cm. 

pp. 657. 

1 

i 

, Roman. 

Kat\-ayanu Srauta Sutra. 

17 

1 

33 X 21 cm. 

fols. 192’-. 

1 

Nagari. 

Vaikhana-a (Irhva Sutra. 

1 ■ " 

1 

LS 

1 

17 X 21 cm. 

' tols. 30*. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Khadira Grhya Sutra. 

1!) 

1 

I 

22 X 17 cm. 

pp. 238. 

1 

1 

1 Nrigiiri. 

1 

(1) .Taimiiii Grhya Sutra. 

' (2) .Taiinini Grhya Sutra A*yakhya 
j (Subodhiiil) by Srinivasa. 

20 

0 

21 X 17 cm. 

1 pp. 280 + 2."). 

Roman. 

j Aitareya .Aranj'aka. 
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(7) 

'.inskrit MS. (MS.), 
(ilo^.sury l<k), or 
Pratikas ^P.). 

(S) 

Place of Deposit of 
MS. Copied or Edition of 
Published Work. 

(9) 

Xame of 
Copyist 
of MS. 

(10) 

Remarks. 

MS. 

Benare.s (which MS. ?). 

1 Dated Sam. 1936. Collated with Weber 
! Xo. SO. 

(k 

Aufrecht (?) (see col. 10). 

i 

i Index Verborum, with quotations ; 

followed b\* lists of grammatical forms, 

' etc. The numbers refer to the sections 
of the work. 

U. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

i 

1 Index Verborum ; preceded by list of 

1 authorities quoted. The numbers refer 

1 to the sections of the text. 

1 

(;. 

(i. 

Weber. ') 

Aufrecht (’) (see col. 10). / 

i 

1 Combined glossary (Index Verborum in 
the case ot the Aitarej'a Brahmaiia). 
The numbers refer to the, sections of 
j the work ; in that of the Satapatha to 
i pages of the volume. 

(k ami P. 

(.k 

P. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 1 

Stenzler. I 

Aufrecht. 


1 Index Verborum to (1) and (2), combined 
with PratiC-as to (1) ; preceded by list 
; of authorities quoted. The numbers 
reter to the sections of the texts. 

(k and P. 

P. 

Bibliotheca Indica. I 

MS. (Haus, p. -2*1, 

Xo. 42?). J 

1 

Combined Index Verborum ; with Pratlkas 
' (cited by sections of the text) ; at end 
i a few grammatical notes. 

(t. and V. 

Weber. 


Index Verborum ; combined with Pratikas 
■ (cited by .sections of the text) ; at end 
a few notes. 

MS. 

‘ 1 

Madra- (see col. 10). 

i 

, The MS. copied probably that described 

1 in Sesagiri Sastri's Report, 1893-4, 

! pp. b and loo-Ob, and Raugacarya’s 
Catalogue, ii, p}). 867-8. The last two 
! cliaptev'i (fols. 138-83, 183-9‘2) treat of 
rar/HisranuidhanndJj and rsi^jotrapra- 
rardlj respectively. 

MS. 

Bombay(Xo. 79of ISO!--!) 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

i See Kathvate's Report (Bombay, 1901, 
i p. 7 of list). 

MS. 

f 

M.idras (dovt. Oriental 
Library), see col. 10. - 

(1) K.(io- 
pilla Iyer. 

i'i) K. ‘ 

Sainpat- 

kumura 

Cakra- 

The two MSS. are probably those de- 
scribed in Raiigacarya's Catalogue, 

' under Xos. 1168 and 1170, and Sesagiri 
Sa.-.tri's Report, 1896-7, pp. 70-1 ; 
1893-4, pji. l.")0-5. 

9 

Bibliotheca Indica. ^ 

varti. 

1 Index Verborum. At end grammatical 
notes, list of authorities, etc. The 

1 numbers refer to pages. 
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THE AHFBECHT COLLECTIOX. 


I. — List axd Descriptioxs {continued). 


(1) > 
No. in 1 1 
List. 1 

&) 

^o.of 

F ols. 

(3) 

Size. 

(I) 

Xo. of Pages 
or Polios. 

(5) 

Character. 

21 

1 

’24 X 18 cm. pp. 4i>. 

Roman. T 

±1 

1 

23 X '2U cm, pp. A, B, 447- 

Roman. .S 

23 

1 

1 

! 

24x18 cm. 

:)p. 66. 

Nagari. S 

24 I 

'2 

i, 10 < 20 cm. 

lols. 7*. 

Xagari. fe 



ii, 21 X 16 cm. | 

1 

Pi). 26. 


2.) 

1 

21 X 17 cm. 

pp. 347*. 

Roman. ( 

( 

20 

3 

i, 20 X 16 cm. 

pp. 1-10 and 
1-125 
(t)artly *). 

1 , Nagari. i 



ii, 17 X 21 cm. 

pp. 109 -f 8. 

ii, Nagari. 



iii, 17 X 21 cm. 

pp. 89. 

lii, Roman. 



iv, 11x21 cm. 

; fols. 2r>, 

iv, Nagari.! 

! 

27 

1 

22 X 17 cm. 

1 

pp. 181 ( + 1). 

1.52a). 

1 

Roman. 

28 

1 

21 X 17 cm. 

fobs. 8*. 

Roman. 

29 

1 

22 X 17 cm. 

fols. 7*. 

Roman. 

.30 

1 

j 

23 X 19 cm. 

pp. 130. 

1 

j Roman. 

.31 

1 1 

i 

23 X 19 cm. 

1 

! pp. 114. 

1 

1 

] Roman. 

i 


( 6 ) 

Title. 


v'ith Karka'si 


commentarv. 


Yajnikadeva. 

p. 1 76-347, Snanapaddhati 
Hanhara. 

(1) i, pp. 1-16, Vijayapurakatha. 

pp. 1-87, Y'ajnaparsva by 
Katj-ayana. 

pp. 89-125, SulvaparisisUt. 

(4) li, Yajnaj)ai>va by Katyayaiia. 

(5) iii, Yajnapursva by Katyayana. 

(6) iv, A'ajfiapursva by Katyayana. 

Rgvidhana. 

Yajnavalkya Upanisad. 'j 
Satyfiyana Upanisad. ^ 


Chandogya Upanisad. 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 


U})anisads (A<rama, Isa, Katha, Kena, 
Prasna, Alanilukj-a, Munclaka, Svetas- 
vatara). ’ A 
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(7) 

(S) 

(9) 

vn.skritMS.(MS.), 

Place of Deposit of 

Name of 

Glossarv (G. ), or 

MS. Copied or Edition of ■ 

Copvi.‘=it 

Pratikas (P.). 

Published Work. 

of MS. 

P. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 


(r. and P. 

Gxford MS. (Cat. ii, 

No. 1023). 


MS. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


MS. 

Berlin (Weber, No. 1098). 

Prof. s 

Au- 

frecht. 

MS. 

ilammu. No. 4560 (Stein, 

A Kash- 


p. 22). 

mir 

Pandit. 

MS. 

Berlin (Weber, 1 



Nos. 1100-1). 1 

Prof. 

MS. 

Berlin (Weber, | 

No. 1102). j 

Aufrecht. 

MS. 

India Otiice (E., 

No. 4107). 


MS. 

India Offiee (E., 



No. ,362). 

Prof. 

MS. 

India Otiice (E., 

Au- 


No. 363). 

frecht. 

MS. 

Benares ((Tatalogue, 

J). 55). 


P. 

Benares (Catalogue, 
p. 55). 


MS. 

Undated copv made in 



India. 


G. 

Berlin(Weber, No. 1173?) 

! 

MS. 

Munich (Haug, p. 44?). 

Prof. 

Kuhn. 

G. 

Bibliotheca Indica. ) 


G. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 


G. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

i 

1 

i 


( 10 ) 

Remarks. 


Two columns on each page ; citations by 
sections of the text. 

Index Verborum combined with pratikas ; 
preceded and followed (pp. 425-46) by 
lists of authorities, citations, etc. The 
numbers refer to the sections of the 
text. 


Sutra based upon Weber No. 1098 collated 
with Weber No. 1484 ; commentary 
compared with original MS. by Govind 
Kaul and received from Dr. M. A. 
Stein. Bound together in one volume 
(22 X 21 cm. ). 


At the beginning are giv'en the names of 
authorities quoted. 


Bound in one volume (21 x 22 cm.). 
There is also a duplicate copy of the 
pratikas (which are arrang^ chiefly 
according to numbers of sections and 
verses) written on slips. 


; Index Verborum. Citations by sections 
! of the text. 


! Bound together in one volume (22-3 x 
j 17-18 cm.). 

! Index Verborum to the two works com- 
I bined. References to Chdndogya in 
j red ink. Citations according to page 
I numbers. 

1 Kena, Katha, etc., in red ink, Asvatara 
' in black ; Asrama, etc., follow. Cited 
i by pages. 
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THE AUFEECHT COLLECTIOX. 


I. — List axd Descriptions (continued). 


(1) ! (2) i 

No. in INo. of 
Li*;!, i Vols. 


(3) 

Size. 


( 4 ) 

No. of Page-. I 
or EoliO'. I 


(•■>) 

Character. 


Title. 


32 


33 


34 

3o 


17 X 21 cm. 


PI). 71 
119- 


rl87-‘- ; Roman. 
17. 


33 X 21 cm. 


1 18x22 cm. 

1 26 X 22 cm. 


A.B. 999 + 983 Roman. 
+ 999 + 899 
+ 899 + 899 
+ 899 + 899 ■ 

+ 759 

(ehietly *). 

pp. 891. Roman, 

fols. 1-I-.33. ; Nagari. 


(1) i. pp. 1-17, Agnihotra Prayoga. 

(2) i, pp. 18-40, Nak^trasattrestihaiitia 

Prayoga. 

(3) i, pp." 41-57, Atipavitresti Prayoga. 

(4) i, pp. 58-71, Baudhayaua Atipavi- 

trestihautra Prayoga. 

(5) li, pp. 1-167, Asvalayana Catur- 

masya Prayoga. 

(6) ii, pp. 168-83, Baudhayana Aikahni- 

kacaturma^ya Prayoga. 

(7) ii, pp. 183-7, Aikahnikacaturmasya- 

hautra Prayoga. 

(8) iii, pp. 1- 96, Caturmasyahautra 

Prayoga. 

(9) iii. pp. 97-11.3, Sarvaprstesti 

Prayoga, 

(10) iii, pp. 11,3-119, Aiivalayana Sarva- 

pretestihautra Prayoga. 

(11) iv, pp. 1-15, Punyahavacana 

Prayoga. 

(12) iv, pp. 15-17, Baudhayana Catur- 

ma^ya Prayoga. 

(1) i-viii, ix, pp. 385-759, all printed 

ami some unprinted Law-books. 

(2) ix, 1-383, Brhad-Naradij-a Purana. 

i Nrsimha Purana. 

I Vayu Purana, as far as i, c. 31. 


A’ajnavalkya Uharma^astra. 
Manu (i-viii). 

Caturvimsati Smrti. 


36 


12 23 X 26 cm. i, pp. 699. | 

ii, pp. 715. I 

iii, pp. 6!)5. 

iv, pp. 699, 

v, pp. 701. 

vi, pp. 701. 

vii, pp. 6!I9. 
viii, pp. 699. 

, ix, pp. 701. 

X, pp. 701. 
xi, pp. 70l. 
xii, pp. 105. 


Agnivesa Ramayana. 
Anargharaghava. 

Anyoktimuktalata. 

Anyoktisataka. 

Amaru, sataka. 

Alainkarasekhara. 

Alain karasarvasva. 
Apastamba Dharmastitra. 
Arya.sapta^ati of (lovardhana. 

Uttararamacarita. 

Udattaraghava. 

Rtusaiiihara. 
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1 

' iihknt AIS. i,MS. ), 

' Uossan' ((4. k or 
Pratika's (P. ). 




(9) 


Place ol Deposit of 
MS. Copied or Edition of 
Published lYork. 


Name of 
CoptLst 
of MS. 


MS. I Mumch(Haug, No. 97). X 

Munich(Haug, No. 9S). I 


( 10 ) 

Remarks. 


Munich (Haug, No. 99). 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 100). 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 101). 

Munich (Haug, 

Nos. 11‘2/y and 12'2^l. 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 112'/). 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 111). 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 112«). 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 112r/). 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 122). 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 122). 


I 

I 

I Prof, 
i Aufrecht. 


p. 


p. 

Bibliotheca Indiea. j 

p. 

(Irantharatnamala. 

p. 

? 1 

1 

c. 

Steiizler. \ 1 

c. 

Haughton. 1 j 

MS. 

.Jamnui (No. 2941, Stein, 

p. 88). 

P. 

(4ranthaiatnainiila (?). 
Calcutta. Saka 1782 
(..\.n. IStiO). 1 

Kavyaniala, ii. ! 

Kavyamfila, v. 

Haeiierlin {Kdryasam- 

iji'fihd) 1 

Benares, lSll(i(?). 
Kavyamrda, xxxv. 


' Biihler. 

! Dacca, Samvat 1921 
j (.\.n. 1S()4). 

J Calcutta (ISSl). 

Haeberlin {KdryiiMiii- 
ijrdha). 


: At end list of authorities cited. 


The references to the Vdyii Pttrdua are 
on separate columns of each page. 

Combined Index Verborum. Manu ix-xii 
occasionally noted. 

Procured through Dr. Stein ; revised 
(1895) by Pandit Clovind Kaul. 

i 

Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by pages. 

' Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by verse numbers. 

' Cited by folios and lines. 

Cited by pages. 

Cited by pages. 


Cited by pages. 

Cited by cantos and verses. 
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( 

A 


I. — List an"d Desceiptiox.s (contimied). 


(1) I (-2) 

No. in ' No.of 
List. ' Vols. 


(3) 

Size. 


36 

rontd. 


(i) 

No. of Pages 
or Folios. 


! (5) 

, Character. 


( 6 ) 

Title. 


j Aucityalainkara. 

KaliviiUmhana. 

I Kavikanthabharaiia. 

! Kaddiubarikathiisara. 
i Kiimandaki Niti~ara. 

] Kavyaprakiisa. 

Kavyadaria. 

Kavyalainkara by Rudrata. 
Kiraturjimiya. 

Kuttaniiuata. 

Kumara-ambhara (Sargas i-xvii). 
1 Kuvalayananda. 


■ Krsnakarnamrta. 

Khanilaprasasti. 

Gitagovinda. 

Orhyasaiugrahaparili.sta by Gobhilaputra. 
I Caiiijakauiika. 

; Caiiijisataka. 
j C'aiiakya-iataka. 

I 

‘ Jrinakiparinaya (Act i). 

DamayantikaVya. 

Darpadalana. 

I)a>arupa. 

Oa'avatarakhandapraiasti. 

ninfikraiidanastotra. 

Dutangada. 

Dhaiuu'ija\ avijaya. 

I t)harma\ iveka 
j Ohvanyaloka. 

! Nalodaj-a. 

Nilgarianda. 

Nai.sadhiya. 

Pancataiitra. 

! Padyavali. 

Padyanirtataraiigiiii. 

Parvatiparinaya. 

Purusaparikaa. 

Prasannaraghava. 

! Priyadariiika. 

! Balabharata. 

Bhatdkavya. 

Bhartrhari. 

' Bhaminivila.sa. 

Bhavasataka. 

Bhojaprabandha. 

Manu 

Mahanataka. 

Mahabharata (occasional verses ?). ^ 
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(1) 

(S) i 

(9) 

(10) 

Mii^krit Mb. (Mb. ),' 

Place of Deposit of ' 

Name of 


iTlos^arv or 

Mb. Copied or Kdition of ! 

Copyist 


Pratikus (P. ). 

Published Work. j 

of MS. 


Kav^•amala, i. 


Cited bv verse numbers. 

KaA’vamala. v. 


Cited by verse numbers. 

Kavvamala, iv (?). 


Cited by sections and verses. 

The Paiulit (1867). ■ 


Cited by cantos and verses. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 


Cited by cantos and verses. 

Calcutta (1866). 


Cited by pages. 

Bibliotheca indica & Mb. 


Cited by sections and verses. 

MS. (Kavvamala, ii). 


Cited bv sections and verses. 

Calcutta (date ?). \ 


Kavvamala, hi. i 

Cited by verse numbers. 

btenzler and (viii-xvii) 



Benares. 



Bombay Lithograph 

Cited by folios. 


(date?). 



Bombay (1868). 

Cited by satakas and verse-s. 

' 

Bombay (I860?). 

Cited by verse numbers. 


Lassen. 

Cited by cantos and verses. 

Bloomfield. Z.D.M.IC XXXV 

Cited by sections and verses. 


Calcutta (1867?). 1 



Kavvamala iv. 1 



Haeberlin ( A'drya-aw- 1 



(Jraha). I 



Benares (?). 



MS. 


Cited by sections and verse.s. 


MS. (cf. Kayyamala, vi). 


Cited by cantos and verses. 


Bibliotheca Indica (?). 

Cited by sections and verses. 


Bombay (I860 ?). ' 

Cited by verse numbers. 


Kayyamala, vi. 

Cited by verse numbers. 


MS. (.yhich ?). 



Calcutta (18.i7). 

Cited by pages. 


Kavyakalapa, i. 

Cited by verse numbers. 


Kavvamala, xxv. 

Cited by pages. 


Yates. 

Cited bv cantos and verses. 


Calcutta (1878 7). 

1 Cited by verse numbers. 


Calcutta (1875). 

Cited by cantos and verses. 

, 

Ko.seirarten. 

Cited by chapters and verses. 


MS. TNo. 68 infra). 

Cited by verse numbers. 


M.S. (No. 64 infra). 


Cited by sections and verses. 


Bombay (lS7‘2j. 


Cited by acts and verses. 


Bombay (18.82). 


Cited by sections and verses. 


The Pa.ulit (1868- ). 


Cited by pages. 


Calcutta (1874). 


Cited by' acts and verses. 


The Pandit (1869- ). 




Calcutta (?date). 


Cited by cantos and verses. 


Haeherlin {Kdryamni- 




(/raha) and Bohlen. 




Calcutta (? date). 


Cited by sections and verses. 


Kayyamala, iv. 




MS. and Pavie. 


Pavie cited by pages. 


Loiseleur. 




Calcutta (1.870). 


Cited by acts and verses. 

y 

Calcutta, 
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I. List and Descriptions {continued). 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) I ( 3 ) _ ( 4 ) ( 5 ) I (li) 

No. in Xo. oil No. ot Page', character.' Title- 

List. Vols. 1 0*' Folios. ^ 


i 

SG I 

contd. '• 


I 


Mahaviracarita. 

MaldtTiiiaclhava. 

Malavikagnimitra. 

M ugdhopadtsa. 

, Mudraraksasa. 

Mrcchakatika. 

Meghaduta. 

Yogava-sistha. 

Y oga va ha sara. 

Raghuvanisa. 

RatnavalL 
; Rasatarahgiiu. 

' Rasaniahjari. 

■ Raghavapandaviya. 
Rajatarahgini ot Jomiraja. 
Raniaryiisataka by Mudgala. 
, Latakainelana. 
Vagbhaialamkara. 

Va m a n a 1 ai 11 k a ra . 

• Vasavadatta. 

! Vikramahkadevacarita. 


Viki'aniorvasi. 


Vidagdlianuikhamaiulaiia. 

^ Viddhasidabhahjika. 

; Vi.>nusmrti. 

I Vr.sabhanuja by Mathuradasa. 

I VeTn«:aiiihara. 

I 

1 Yet-Tdaiiancavimsatika by bivadasa. 
I Sakuntala. 

I Sariigadhanisuiiihita. 

] Si.siipalavadha. 

1 Sukasajitati {Textus Ornatior?). 

, Srugaratilaka by Rudrata. 

I ' 

i brugaratilaka Kavya. 


1 Srhgarabhusana. 
j Srhgararatnakara. 

I Saduktikariiamrta. 
Sabharahjanasataka. 

; Sarasvatikaiithabharana. 
Saiiiliapahcusika. 

' Srihityadar|)aiia. 
SiTiihasanadvatrinisikii. 


' SiibhclsitamuktavalT. 
j Subhasitasancaya. 

I Subhasitavali. 

! Suryasataka. 
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(7) 

unskritMS. (MS.), 
(ilossary (H. ), or 
Pratikas (P). 


(S) ^ (9) 

Place of DepO'it of Xame of 
MS. Copied or Edition of Copyist 
Published AVork. ' of MS. 


( 10 ) 

Remarks. 


Trithen. 

Calcutta (1830). 1 

Tullberg. 

Kavyamalfl, viii (?). 
Calcutta (1831). i 

Stenzler. I 

(4ildemei.ster. 

Bombay (1880). 

Stenzler. 

Calcutta (1832). 
Grantharatuamala. 

Madras (1872). 

Calcutta (183o'l). 

? j 

Kavyamalu, x.'t (';). i 

Calcutta (date ?). 

Cappeller. 

Bibliotheca ludica. 

Buhler (?). i 

Bolleii'en. 

Calcutta (? Haeberlin). 
Benare.s (iiiPratnakamra- 
nandiui). i 

Jolly. 

The' Pandit (1809?). ; 

Calcutta (Sam. 1928, 

A.ti. 1807). ' 

Uhle. 

Bolitlmgk(lS42or 1840?). 
MS. 

Calcutta (date ?). | 

Schmidt. 

MS. 

i 

Kavyamala, iii (?). I 

Madras, 1S73(?), 1S76(?). i 
Calcutta (1802?). 

MS. (Xo. .’)7 infra). 
Kavyamala, iv. 

MS.' 

Kavyamala, xiu. 

, Bibliotheca Indica. 

Weber {Indi^rhr Studim, 

■ XV). 

MS. I 

MS. (Xo. 02 infra). ; 

j MS. (Xo. 59 infra). | 


Cited by acts and ver.ses. 

Cited by pages. 

' Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by verse number.s. 

Cited by pages, 
i Cited by pages. 

Cited by sections and verses. 

Cited by sections and verses. 

Cited by pages. 

Cited by pages. 

Cited by pages. 

; Cited by cantos and verses. 

! Cited by verse numbers. 

■ Cited by acts and verses. 

^ Cited by sections and verses. 

. Cited by pages. 

' Cited by pages. 

I Cited by cantos and verses. 

Cited by verse numbers. 

■ Cited by sections and verses. 

. Cited by acts and verses. 

' Cited by sections and verses. 

, Cited by verse iiunibers. 

Cited by pages. 

Cited by pages. 

I Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by sections and verses. 

Cited by cantos and verses. 

■ Cited by sections and verses (agreeing 
j with Pischel's edition). 

I Cited by verse numbers (agreeing with 
! tlildemeister's edition). 

I Cited bj' verse numbers. 

I Cited by sections and verses. 

Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by sections and verses. 

Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by pages. 

Cited bv verse numbers. 

I 

Cited by sections and verses. 

, Cited by sections and verses. 

! Cited by verse numbers (slightly diverging 
I from Peterson's edition). 
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jl) (-2) 

No. in I No. of 
List. I Y0I.S. 


No. of Pages 
or Folios. 


(5) 

Character. 


37 j 7 


23x20 cm. pp. 701 + 0- 
635. 


38 , 1 I 33 X 22 cm. 1 pp. 436. 


HaraWjaya. 

Carr, Telugu and Sanskrit Proverbs. 
Catalogus Codicum Sanskriticorum. 

Roman. Mahabharata. 

Ramayaiia. 

^ araha Puriina (as far as c. xxvi, 1 ). 
Saura Purana. 

Harivain.sa. 

Roman. Narada Pahcaratra. 

Subhasitaratnabhandagara. 


34 X 21 cm. pp. 505 (some Roman, 
blank) 


(1) pp. 1-15, Mahiranahstava, and Gita- 

govinda, i-iii. 

(2) pp. 16-19, Bhagavata Purana, vi, 8. 

(3) pp. 16-19, Mahabharata, ill, 

10316-423. 

(4) pp. 20-42, Ramayana, i, adhyy. 51-65 ; 

Mahabharata, i, 2601-3125, Sruta- 
bodha. 

(~>) pp. ^3-74, Vikramorvaai. 

(6) pp. 75-144, Kumarasambhava, i-vii. 
(i) pp- 145-52, Atmabodha. 

(8) pp, 153-271, Parsvanathakavya by 
Padmasundara. 

(!•) PP- 272-6, Aryiisaptasati by Govar 
dhana. 

(10) pp. 279-3,3*, Mahabharata. 

(11) pp. 2i9-.373*, Bhagavata Purana, x. 
(I-) pp. 374-99t, Brahma Purana. 

3) pp. 399-413, Brahma Sutra. 

(1-4) p[,, 414-40, Pahcadaai, 

(15) pp. 441-69^ Padma Purana (Khandas 

iv-vi). 

(16) pp. 497-505*, Bhiigavata Purana. 


Iklxlocm. I fob. 3-26. 


\ amana Purana. 


1 32 X 16 cm. I fols. 46+ 185+ Nagan. (DFols 1 an v v 

I 1 + 145. '^'^°"'l-,46,\isnusahasranamavyakhya 


(2) Kasikhanda. 


1 ; 17 x21cm. I PP^^6( partly Roman. Smrtisarasamuccaya. 
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(7) 

-.n.skritMS.(MS.), 

1 ■ lossary (G. ), or 
Pratikas (P.). 

(8) 

Place of Deposit of 

MS. Copied or Edition of ' 
Published Work. 

(9) 

Name of 
Copyist 
ofMS. 

(10) 

Remarks. 


Kavyamala, xxii 


1 

Cited by cantos and verses. 

Cited by proverb numbers. 

Rarely cited (?). 

P. 

Bombay. 




P. i 

P. 

P. i 

P. 

Bombay. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

Anandaiirama. 

Bombay. 



Mahdhhdraki and Rdmdyana have each 
a separate column. 

P. i 

P. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 
Bombay, 1880. 



The two works are cited on separate 
columns, the former by sections and 
verses, the latter by pages. 

0 . 




References to Mahinmahitava and Crifa- 
f/oriiida in separate columns. 

G. ( 

G. 1 




References to Bhdyamta Purana and 
JIahdhhdrata in separate columns. 

G. 




References to Rdmdyann in a separate 
column. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

(i. 

Bolleiisen. 

Stenzler. 

Haeberlin {Krtryn^nm- 
iimha ), 

MS. (see No. 86 iiifm). 


Cited by pages. 

‘1 

Cited by verse numbers. j 

Cited by cantos and verses. 

G. 

Mukherji (Dacca, 1864). 



Titles of chapters. 

T ties of chapters. 
Titles of cha[)ters. 
P. 

P. 

Tittes ot chapters. 

1 Calcutta^ 1S27~30 

Aiiandasrama. 
Bibliotheca Indica. 



ifahdhhdratn and Bhdyamfa combined. 

The sutras are cited in full. 

Cited by sections and verses. 

Title.s of chapters. 





MS. 



i 

Kaftiraina. 

Dated Samvat 1773, Saka 1638. Purchased 
from Quaritch. 

1 MS. 

i 



Preceded by one tolio of namaskaras. 
VixnuMhaiirandma dated Samvat 1838 ; 
Kd.ilkhaiiila not dated. MS. purchased 
from Quaritch. 

MS. and P. 

Berlin (Weber, No. 

1017). 

1 Prof. 

' Aufrecht. 

t 

Collated with India Office No. 1556 
(Eggeling) and Cambridge No, 2403. 
Pratikas cited by verse numbers. 
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I. — List axd Descriptioxs {continued). 


(1) I (2) 
Xo. in Xo. of 
Vols. 


43 


(3) 

Size. 


43 X 1 7 cm. 


(4) 

Xo. of Pages 
or Folios. 


fnls. (i. 


(■5) 

Character. 


(h) 

Title. 


Bengali. Kicakavadha by Xitiv, 


arman, with nka. 


(') 

nskricMS. (MS.). 
Glossary ((!.), or 
Pratikas (P.). 


(S) 

Place of Deposit of 
MS. Cojiied or Edition of 
Published Work. 


MS. 


Calcutta (Xotiees, 
Xo. 015 '!}. 


(9) i 
Xame of ; 
Copyist ' 
of MS. 


( 10 ) 

Remarks 


Copy not dated. The author of the (Tht 
appears to be unnamed. 


44 


2-2 X 17 cm. I pp. 1 y oR 


X'agari. Latakamelana by Sahkhadhara. 


MS. 


Lahore (see col. 10). 


Durga- j Collated 'with original (in Pandit Jvala- 
datta ' datta Prasada's library) 113 - Pandit 
Sastri. j Covind Kaul. Sent to Prof. Aufrecht 
j b}- Dr. Stein. 


45 ' 1 ' 23 X 19 cm. | pp. 102. 


52 


Malaxu- Adhyatmaramavana. 
lam. 


46 ■ 

1 

22-3 X 17-Scni. 

1 pp. 2SS. 

Roman, 

Uttararrunacarita. 

Mahayiracai ita. 
ilalatiinadhaya. 

47 

1 

23 X 1 9 cm. 

pp. 270 . 

Roman. 

Auargharaghaya. 

Kiratarjuniva. 

4S ! 

i 

1 

25 X 20 cm. 

pp. 163. 

Roman. 

Xagari. 

(1) pli. 1-123, Mudrar.lksasa. 

(2) pp. 124-03, Unadisutra by L'jiv 

datta. 

Ratnuyali. 


49 I 1 22-3 X IS c 


cm. pp. 141. Roman. 1 Venisandiara. 


50 

51 1 

1 


' 13 X 22 cm. 

22 < 17 cm. 
IS X 'J'J cm. 


i j 1 8 X ( 


pp. S.19 + , 73 + ^ Komaii. KfiMkhanda 
03O + (i,7 j.,70;r 

I’l’- Roman. I Citagovinda. iv-xii. 

^ Tvaglun'aiiiva, i-v. 

I’l'- R'9. Roman. ' Vnsavadatt.i. 

•'si-iupalavadha. 

pp.f)29( partly*) i, ii, Xa. | Damayantikavi a, with 
-r._>43(pauly ) gari , Cunavinava^ani 

^•’31 • (text) I ■ ‘ ■ 

and 

Roman I 

(comm.). 

'in, Roman. 


cominentan by 


MS. 


(An Euro- 
pean.) 

Watermark 1824 (Aufrecht). Presented 
to Prof. Aufrecht b 3 - AVilliam Wright. 
Externalh' the MS. resembles some of 
those collected h 3 - Le 3 -den. 

(i. 

0 . 

<;. 

Calcutta ( 1 S3 1). 7 

Calcutta (1S57). I 

Calcutta (1830). ' 


Combined Index Verborum. Citation.s 
partly by pages. partl 3 - b 3 ’ numbers of 
acts and yerses. 

D. 

(h 

Calcutta (1861). \ 

X’irnaN'asagara (ISSo). j 


Combined Index Verborum. Anaeyhar : i 
cited (red ink) partl 3 ' by’ pages, partl 3 ' 

Ii}’ numbers of acts and verses. 

(;. 

MS. 

(h 

' C.alcutta (1831). 

Poona (number';). 

. Calcutta (1S32). 

Prof. An- \ 
frecht. j 

Combined Index '\'erborum to the two ; 
plays. Citat ions partly by pages, partl 3 ’ 
by numbers of acts andverses. Collation 
of the UijCidiiutru as far as i, 47. 

(1. 

Calcutta (1867). 


Index Verborum. Citations parti}’ b}' 
pages, part!}’ h\’ numbers of acta ; 
folloM’ed h}’ a few grammatical notes. 

c. 

Bombay ( 1S,S2). 


Some grammatical notes at the end. 

(1, 

Lax^en. \ 

Stenzler. ) 


The two glossaries are oomhined. 

(;. 

Bibliotheca Indica. \ 

Calcutta (1848). j 


Combined Index \'erborum {Vdfarddntirt 
quoted h}- pages). A few grammatical 
note.s at end. 

MS. and (1. 

1 

i, Oxford (Xos. '208-10). 

' li, Poona (iv, 4S ; vi, S4 ; 

' \ii, Hlt-1). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

The four volumes form the materials for 
an edition ; vol. i containing text with 
glosses and collations from the Oxford 

1 MS. : \'ol. ii. a list of authorities and 
notes (pp. 1-9), the text of Ucchvasa i 
(pp. 13-161), from the Poona MSS. xii. 
30-1, with comparison (pp. 179-9’2) 
of MS. iv, 48, and the commentart’ 
(pp. 195-543) as far as the end of 
Ucclivasa ii, probabl}’ from Poona vi, 34 ; 


vol. iii, the Index Verborum (citations 
b\' folios of the MS. ). 
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I. — List and Desckiptions {continued). 


(1) 

1 (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

No. in 

No. of 

Size. 

Xo. ot Page.> 
or Folios. 


Vols. 

Character. 

Title. 

54 

1 

28 X 22 cm. 

foL. 123’'. 

Nagari. 

j Bhojaprabandha by Ballala. 

1 

55 

1 

2*2 X 17 cm. 

fols. 28. 

Xagari. 

i 

I Bharatakadvatriin-Cika. 

56 

1 

22 X IS cm. 

pp. 119. 

j Bengali, 

•Suka^aptatika. 

57 

1 

17-18 X 22 cm. 

pp. 1424. 

Nagari. 

Saduktikariiamrta by Sridharadasa. 

.■)8 

1 3 

1 

j20-l X 16-7cm. 

j 

i pp. 188 -r 188 p 
82. 

Roman. 

Saduktikarnamrta by Sridharadasa. 

59 

1 

17 X 22 cm. 

pp. lU99. 

Nagari. 

I Subhasitavali. 

i 

i 

00 

2 

i, 21 X 17-8cm. 

ii, 20 X 17 cm. 

1 

pp. A-B, 379 + 
188. 

Roman. ^ 
i 

i 

Subhasitavali. 

61 

1 

18 X 22 cm. 

pp. 232. 

Nagari. 

Suhliasitamuktavali. 

02 

1 

17 X 22 cm. 

pp. 11.5. 

Nagari. 

Subhasitasancaya. 

63 

1 

21 X 16-17 cm. 

pp. 13.3. 

Roman. 

; Badyavah by Rupagosvamin. 

i 

64 ■ 

i 

1 

1 

20-1 X 16-7 cm. 

pp. 107. 

Xagari 
(text) and 
Roman 
(comm.). 

i, Roman. 

ii, Xagari. 

Padyamrtatarahgini by Haribha&kara 
aiK commentary (Radyamrtasopana) 
by his son Jayarama. 

Suktavali (from the “ Ourupaddhati ’'). 

1 

65 i 

i 

i 

2 

bound 
in 1 i 

i 

i)-0-l X I5cm. 
ii, 17 X 21 cm. 
(21x22 cm.) 

pp. 114 + 78. 
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(7) 

Sanskrit MS. (MS.). 
Glossary (G. ), or 
Pratikas (P. ). 

(8) 

Place of Deposit of 

M S. Copied or Edition of 
Published Work. 

^ (9) 1 

Name of 1 
Copyist ; 
of MS. ' 

(10) 

Remarks. 

MS. ' 

! 

London (R.As.Soc.), see 
col. 10. 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

A tracing. The original MS., which 
contained 62 folios, was accordingly 
difierent from that described in 
Winternitz, Catalogue, pp. 231-3. 

MS. 

' - 

See col. 10. 


Received from Rajendra Lala Mitra ; not 
dated. Collated partially with Oxford 
No. 329. 

MS. 

Calcutta (?). 


Received from Calcutta ; not dated. 

MS. 

Santipura (Notices of 
Sanskrit MSS. No. 1 180, 
see also col. 10). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

Collated with a MS. (B) in the Serampore 

1 College Library (No. 58). The collation 
also occupies the last pages, 1337-424. 

P. 

MS. (No. 57 .siipixi). 


! Citation by sections and verses, followed 

1 (ii, p. 53 - iii, p. 82) by (1) names of 

1 authors alphabetically arranged with 
the verses cited from them, and (2) a 
classified list of names. 

MS. 

Bombay (see col. 10). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

The two MSS. denoted by B and C, and 
containing respectively 177 and 170 
folios, are probably = Biihler’s Kashmir 
Report, p. xiii. Nos. 203-4 (see 
Peterson’s edition, Preface, pp. i-ii). 

P. 

1 

i 

MS. (No. 59 niipm). 


Vol. i contains lists of authors and pratlhas 
arranged alphabetically ; vol. ii, pratl- 
hi-i arranged under authors’ names. 
The numbers of the verses diverge 
, slightly from those in Peter!3on’.s 
edition. 

MS. and P. 

Poona (iv, 75). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

Pratikas cited according to numbers of 
sections and verses. 

MS. 

British Museum (Bendall 
No. 253). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

Copy of MS. formerly in the possession 
of Prof. Jacobi. 

MS. and P. 

Tubingen (Roth, p. 12). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

pp. 101-35 contain the pratitas (arranged 
according to verse-numbers), lists of 
authors, etc. 

MS. and P. 

Bombay (Poona, viii, 

146 •;). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

pp. 85-107 contain the pratikas (arranged 
according to numbers of sections and 
verses) and list of authors. 

MS. 

Florence (Aufrecht, 92). 

1 i. Prof. 
Pavolini. 
ii, Prof. 
Aufrecht. 

Vol. ii adds translations of the verses not 
recorded in Indische Spriicke, also notes 
and references. 


J.R.A.S. I90S. 


68 
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(1) 

No. in 
List. 

(2) 

No. of 
Vols. 

1 

(3) 

Size. 

(i) 

No. of Pages 
or Folios. 

(5) 

Character. 

(6) 

Title. 

66 

1 

22 X 18 cm. 

pp. 108. ' 

Roman. 

Sahit 3 ’adarpana (pp. 1-78). 

67 

3 

i, 34 X 21 cm. 

ii, 23 X 18 cm. 
iii, 21 X 17 cm. 

i, fols. 46. 

ii, pp.A-l- 1-92., 

iii, pp. 93-160. 

I 

i 

i, Nagari. 

ii, Niigari. 

iii, Nagari 
(text) and 
Roman 
comm, and 
indices). 

Udbhapllamkara with commentary b\ 
Induraja (Kfivyalainkaralaghuvrtti). 

^ i' 

68 

1 

22-3 X 18-9 cm. 

pp. A-r 182. 

Nagari 
(text) and 
Roman(P.) 

Kav^'idaiiikara by Rudrata. 

69 

1 

20 X 17 cm. 

p. 106. 

Roman. 

(1) pp. 1-67, Alanikara-iekhara by 

Kesava Mi-ira. 

(2) pp. 68-106, Vagbhatfdainkara. 

70 

4 

18 X 21-2 cm. 

pp. 295-1-791 1 , ii.Roraan 
(partly*) -f andNagari 
823 (partly*) iii, Roman. 
-1-506. 1 IV, Roman 

and Nagari 

(1) Lexicographical Analecta. 

(2) Bhattikavva. 

71 

1 

17 X 21-2 cm. 

pp. 277. 

Nagari. 

Kedarakalpa of the Nandikesvara 
Puraiia. 

72 

1 

17 X 21 cm. 

pp. 199 {10 
lilank). 

Nagari. 

Kedarakalpa of the Vidhvanta Puruna. 

* 

1 

73 

1 

21 X 17-18 cm. 

pp. A-l- 153. 

Nagari. 

(1) pp. 1-10, Rudrayamula (Aghora- 

mantrusadhaiiaprakara, Sudasiva- 
stotra, ^ivakavaca, Parthivapuja). 

(2) pp. 11-65, 6/ -153, Kedarakalpa of 

the A idhvanta Parana and Sia a 
Puraiia. 

74 

1 

1 

20 X 16 cm. 

pp. 133. 

Nagari 
(text) and 
Roman(P. ; 

Caturviin.satismrti. 


1 ' 
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(7) 

■,nskritMS.(MS.), 
(jIos.sary (G.), or 
Pratikas (P.). 


MS. and P. 


MS. and P. 


(3) 

Place of Deposit of 

MS. Copied or Edition of 1 
Published Work. 

i 

(9) 

Name of 
Copx'ist 
of MS. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 


i, Poona (vi, 64). 
ii, iii, India Office (Buhler 
MS. 115, see col. 10). 

i, Vj’asa 
Gopidasa- 
atmaja. 
ii, iii. Prof. 
Aufrecht. | 

1 

India Office (Buhler MS. 
No. 120). 

Prof. 

1 Aufrecht. 

1 

j MS, (whence ?). 

1 Calcutta, 1883. i 

; 


( 10 ) 

Remarks. 


Perhaps some citations (by pages and 
lines) extend as far as p. 93 of the 
edition. 

Vol. i received from Professor Kielhorn. 
probably a copy of Poona vi, 64 ; vols. 
ii, iii, copied partly (pp. 1-82, 1. 3) 
from a MS. of Biihler, which is itself 
perhaps copied from the same, partly 
from i. The indices and pratikas 
(citations by pages) occupy a few pages 
(143-60) at end. 

Preceded by a few notes ( p. A) and followed 
by index and pratikas (citation by 
sections and verses). 

(1) Quoted by folios and lines; (2) by 
sections and verses ; in both cases 
Aufrecht gives (1) indices, (2) pratikas 
of sutras, (3) pratikas of verses, (4) 
lists of names. 


Vols. i. ii contain LexioographicalAnalecta 
A-P, which are continued in vols. iii, 
iv : the latter consist principally, how- 
ever, of the Index Verborum to the 
Bhattikfivya. 


Oxford (No. 137). 


Leipzig (Aufrecht, 
No. 362). 


‘ According to No. 364, from the Siva 
Puriina. The first few pages (2-6) are 
Prof. collated with Leipzig MS. No. 362. 

Aufrecht. The last 7 pages (of smaller size) con- 

tain notes. The two MSS. are bound 
together in a volume 18 x 22 cm. 


Leipzig (Aufrecht, 
Nos. 363-4). 


! Prof. The two texts of the Kedarakalpa are 

! Aufrecht. independent ; pp. 1 1-65 = MS. No. 363, 
pp. 67-153 = MS. No. 364. 


MS. and P. 


Munich (Haug, No. 134). ' Prof. 

Aufrecht. 


Collated with Buhler MS. (India Office) 
No. 1()9. Pratikas cited according to 
verse numbers. 
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I* — AND Descriptions (conti^tued). | 




(1) 

No. in 
List. 

(•2) 

No. of 
Vols. 

(3) 

Size. 



1 




No. of Page«; 
or Folio-^. 

(5) 

Character 

(0) 

Title. 

(7) 

Sanskrit MS. (MS. ), 

(3) ; 

Place of Deposit of 

(9) 

Name of 






< Glossary (G.), or 

MS. Copied or Edition of 

Copyist 







Pratikas (P.). 

Published Work. 

of MS. ! 









1 

75 

1 

22 X 17 cm. 

pp. 16. 

Roman 
(vv. 1-6) 
and 

Yogaratnamalii by Nagarjuna. 

MS. 

Oxford {No. 764). 

Prof. , 

Aufrecht. 





Nagari. 





76 

1 

17 X 21-2 cm. 

fobs. 129’. 

Nagari. 

\ etalapancaviin-iatika by K^mendra. 

MS. 

Poona (v, 33). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

77 

1 

17 X 21-2 cm. 

fols. 1 + 75*. 

Nagari. 

Vetalapancavim.4iitika by Vallabhadii^a. 

MS. 

Bombay (No. 470 of 

Prof. 






, 


1887-91). 

Aufrecht. 

78 

1 

23 X 20 cm. 

pp. 588 
(partly*). 

Roman. 

(f) pp. 1-381, rare words in variou' 

[ poems, etc. 

(2) pp. 382-95, grammatical and othei 


! 







j notes. 


1 







(3) pp. 396-588, Subhasitaratnabhamla- 
gara, pp. 1-66. 

G. 

Bombay, 1880 (?). i 

1 


79 

1 

42 X 18 cm. 

tols. 86*. 

Nagari. 

'V atsyayana Kamasutra. 

MS. 

; I 

1 India Office (Eggeling, 

Prof. 

80 







1 No. 1234). 

Aufrecht. 

1 

35 X 22 cm. 

fols. A -!- 103 
(1-46*). 

Nagari. 

K.sirataraiigini by Ksira.svamin. 

MS. 

' Calcutta (Notices of San- 


81 

1 





skrit MS. No. 2588 ?). 


28 X 12 cm. 

fols. 20. 

Nagari. 

Ganaratnamahodadhitika by Gahgadhara 
(part). 

MS. 

Benares. 


82 

2 

18 X 22 cm. 

i, fols. 56* + 
pp. 57-73. 

Nagari 

(texts) 

and 

Anekarthadhvanimanjari by Mahaksa- 
panaka. 

MS. and G. 

Poona (No. 329 of 1875-6) 

Prof. 




ii, pp. 38. 


and British Museum 

Aufrecht. 




Roman 

(P). 



(No. 397 A). 



83 

1 

23-4 X 18 cm. 

pp. 27. 

Roman. 

Haravali b\' Purusottama. 

G. 

Calcutta (1807). 


84 

1 

26-7 X 20-1 cm. 

pp. 77. 

Roman. 

Nanarthasaiigralia by Ajayaimla. 

MS. 

Oxford (No. 427). 

Prof. 

85 

1 

35 X 28 cm. 

fols. 17. 


Printed plates of inscriptions. 

Aufrecht. 



86 

2 

i, 20 X 16 cm. 

ii, 12 X 29 cm. 

pp. 31. 
fols. 231*. 

i, Nagari 
and 

Parsvanathakavya by Padmasundara. 

MS. 

Oxford (Cat., p. 392a ; 

Prof. 





Roman 


Mdl, No. 70). 

Aufrecht. 





(Sarga 
ii, 1-24). 
ii, Nagari. 



1 


87 

1 

17 X 21 cm. 

pp. 26. 

Roman. 1 

Ratnako.sa by a Jain author. 

MS. 

J 

1 Oxford (No. 834). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 


( 10 ) 

Remarks. 


Followed by two folios of facsimile. 


With marginal notes referring to Soma- 
deva and Sivadasa. 


Index Verborum, quoted by numbers of 
pages and lines. 

Traced. 

Modern copy ; not dated. 

Modern copy ; not dated. 

The pmtikas occupy pp. 57-73 of vol. i 
(citation by verse and section numbers). 
The British Museum MS. belonged to 
Professor Jacobi. 

Each page has four columns ; citation by 
verse numbers. 

For the most part interleaved. 

Sent from Madras by Mr. Hudleston, 
“ about 30 years ago.” 

Vol. ii (Sargas ii, 25 - vii, 66 (end) ) traced. 
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Agnivesa Eamayana 

36 

P. 

Agnihotra Prayoga 

32 

MS. 

Aglioramantrasandhanaprakara 

73 

MS. 

Atipavitresti Prayoga 

32 

MS. 

Atipavitrestihautra Prayoga (Baudhayana) 

32 

MS. 

Atharva Veda 

5 

MS. 

3 3 

6 

G. 

Atharva Veda Parisista 

7 

MS. 

Adhyatmaramayana 

45 

MS. 

Anargharaghava 

36 

P. 


47 

G. 

Anekarthadhvaniman j ari 

82 

MS. & G. 

Anyoktimuktalata 

36 

P. 

Anyokti&taka 

36 

P. 

Amarusataka 

36 

P. 

Alamkarasekhara 

36 

P. 

33 

69 

Index & P. 

Alamkarasarvasva 

36 

P. 

Atmabodha 

39 

G. 

Apastamba Dharmasutra 

36 

P. 

Apastamba ^rauta Sutra 

15 

G. & P. 

Aryasaptasati of Govardhana 

36 

P. 

I) >j 

39 

G. 

Asraraa Upanisad 

31 

G. 

Asvalayana Grhya Sutra 

14 

G. 

Asvalayana Srauta Sutra 

14 

G. & P. 

Isa Upanisad 

31 

G. 

UnMisutra 

48 

MS. 

Uttararamacaiita 

36 

P. 

33 

46 

G. 

Udattaraghava 

36 

P. 

Udbhatalamkara 

67 

MS. 

Upanisads (Asrama, Kena, Katha, etc.) 

31 

G. 

Egridhana 

27 

G. 

Eg- Veda 

1 

G. 

53 

14 


Etusamhara 

36 

P. 

Aikahnihacatunnasya Prayoga (Baudhayana) 

32 

MS. 

Aikahnihacaturmasyahautra Prayoga 

32 

MS. 
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Aitareya Aranyaka 

20 

G. 

Aitareya Bratmana 

11 

G. 

J ) 

13 

G. 


14 

P. 

Aucityalamkara 

36 

P. 

Katha Upanisad 

31 

6 . 

Kalividambana 

36 

P. 

Kavikanthabharana 

36 

P. 

Katyayana !§rauta Sutra 

16 

G. & P. 

Kadambarlkatbasara 

36 

P. 

Kamandaki jVitisara 

36 

P. 

Kamasutra 

79 

MS. 

Kavyaprakasa 

36 

P. 

Kavyadars'a 

36 

P. 

Kavyalamkara, by Rudrata 

36 

P. 

5) >) 

68 

MS. & P. 

Kaslkhapda 

41 

MS. 


60 

G. 

Kiratarjuniya 

36 

P. 

>) 

47 

G. 

Klcakavadha 

43 

MS. 

Kuttanimata 

36 

P. 

Kumarasambhava 

36 

P. 


39 

G. 

Kuvalayananda 

36 

P. 

Krsnakarnamvta 

36 

P. 

Kedarakalpa of the Ifandikesvara Parana 

71 

MS. 

Kedarakalpa of the Tidhvanta Purana 

72 

MS. 

)> i> 

73 

MS. 

Kedarakalpa of the Siva Purana 

73 

MS. 

Kena Upanisad 

31 

G. 

Kausika Sutra 

8 

MS. 

Kausitaki Brahmana 

9 

G. & P. 

Kausitaki Brahmana Bhasya 

10 

MS. 

Ksiratarahgini 

80 

MS. 

Khandaprasasti 

36 

P. 

Khadira Grhya Sutra 

18 

MS. 

Ganaratnamahodadhitika 

81 

MS. 

Gitagovinda 

36 

P. 
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GItagovinda 

39 

G. 

n 

51 

G. 

Gunavisnu (Chandogyamantrabhasya) 

3 

P. 

Grbyasamgrabaparisista 

36 

P. 

Gobbila Grbya Sutra 

3 

G. &. P. 

Candakansika 

36 

P. 

CandTsataka 

36 

P. 

Caturvimsatismrti 

35 

MS. 


74 

MS. & P. 

Canakyasataka 

36 

P. 

Caturmasya Prayoga (Asvalayana) 

32 

MS. 

Caturinasya Prayoga (Baudhayana) 

32 

MS. 

Caturmasyabautra Prayoga 

32 

MS. 

Chandogyamaatrabhasya (Gunavisnu) 

3 

P. 

Cbandogya Upanisad 

30 

G. 

Janaklpariaaya 

36 

P. 

Jaimini Grbya Sutra 

19 

MS. 

Jaimini Grbya Sutra Vyakhya 

19 

MS. 

Tapdya Brahmana 

12 

G. 

Taittirlya Aranyaka 

3 

G. 


21 

P. 

Taittiriya Brahmana 

2 

*G. 

Taittirlya Sambita 

2 

G. 

Damayantikavya (Nalacampu) 

36 

P. 

n )) 

53 

MS. & G. 

Darpadalana 

36 

P. 

Dasarupa 

36 

P. 

DaS vat a rakh andaprasasti 

36 

P. 

Dinakrandanastotra 

36 

P. 

Dutangada 

36 

P. 

Dharmaviveka 

36 

P. 

Dhanafij ay a vi j ay a 

36 

P. 

Dhvanyaloka 

36 

P. 

Naksatrasattrestibautra Prayoga 

32 

MS. 

Nandikegvara Purana 

71 

MS. 

Nalacampu (Damayantikavya) 

36 

P. 


53 

MS. & G. 

Nalodaya 

36 

P. 

Nagauanda 

36 

P. 
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Nanarthasangraha 

84 

MS. 

Narada Paiicaratra 

38 

P. 

I^rsimlia Purana 

33 

P. 

Haisadhlya 

36 

P. 

Pancatantra 

36 

P. 

PaiicadasI 

39 

P. 

Padma Purana 

39 

Titles of 
chapters. 

Padyamrtatarafigim 

36 

P. 

?> 

64 

MS. & P. 

Padyamrtasopana 

64 

MS. 

Padyavall by Eupagosramin 

36 

P. 


63 

MS. & P. 

Paraskara Grhya Sutra 

3 

G. & P. 

ParthiTapuja 

73 

MS. 

ParvatTparinaya 

36 

P. 

Parsvanathakavya 

39 

G. 

J > 

86 

MS. 

Punyahavacana 

32 

MS. 

Purusapariksa 

36 

P. 

Prasna Ilpanisad 

31 

G. 

Prasannaraghava 

36 

P. 

Priyadarsika 

36 

P. 

Balabharata 

36 

P. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 

30 

G. 

Brbad-naradiya Purana 

33 

P. 

Brahma Purana 

39 

Titles of 
chapters. 

Brahma Sutra 

39 

P. 

Bhattikavj-a 

36 

P. 


70 

G. 

Bharatakadvatrimslka 

55 

MS. 

Bhartrhari 

36 

P. 

Bhagavata Purana (hr) 

39 

G. and titles 
of chapters. 

Bhaminivilasa 

36 

P. 

Bhavasataka 

36 

P. 

Bhojaprabandha 

36 

P. 


54 

MS. 
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Manu, i-viii 

34 

G. 

Manu 

36 

P. 

Mahanataka 

36 

P. 

Mahabharata 

36 

P. 


37 

P. 


39 ( 

Gr. and titles 
of chapters. 

Mahaviracarita 

36 

P. 


46 

G. 

Mahimnahstava 

39 

G. 

Mandukya TJpanisad 

31 

G. 

Malattmadhava 

36 

P. 

>> 

46 

G. 

Malavikagnimitra 

36 

P. 

Mugdhopadesa 

36 

P. 

Ifundaka TJpanisad 

31 

G. 

Mudraraksasa 

36 

P. 

J) 

48 

G. 

Mrccbakatika 

36 

P. 

Meghaduta 

36 

P. 

Yajur Veda, see Taittirlya Sanibita 

2 

G. 

„ „ Vajasaneyi „ 

4 

G. 

Yajnaparsva 

26 

MS. & P. 

Yajnavalkya TJpanisad 

28 

MS. 

Yajnavalkya Dharmasastra 

34 

G. 

Yogaratnamala 

75 

MS. 

Yogarasistha 

36 

P. 

Yogarasisthasara 

36 

P. 

Kaghuvamsa 

36 

P. 


51 

G. 

Ratnakosa 

87 

MS. 

Ratnavali 

36 

P. 


48 

G. 

Rasatarangini 

36 

P. 

Rasamanjari 

36 

P. 

Raghavapandavlya 

36 

P. 

RajataranginT of Jonaraja 

36 

P. 

Ramayana 

39 

G. 

11 

37 

P. 
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Eamayana (Agnivesya) 

36 

P. 

Eamaryasataka 

36 

P. 

Eudrayamala 

73 

MS. 

Latakamelana 

36 

P. 


44 

MS. 

Varaha Parana 

37 

P. 

V a gbhat alamkara 

36 

P. 


69 

Index & P. 

Yajasaneyi Samhita 

4 

G. 

Vatsyayana Kamasutra 

79 

MS. 

Yamana Parana 

40 

MS. 

Y amanalamkara 

36 

P. 

Yayu Parana 

33 

P. 

Yasavadatta 

36 

P. 


52 

G, 

Yikramankadevacarita 

36 

P. 

YikramorvasI 

36 

P. 


39 

G. 

Y i j ayapurakatha 

26 

MS. 

Yidagdhanmkhamandana 

36 

P. 

Yiddhasalabhanjika 

36 

P. 

Yidhvanta Purana (Kedarakalpa) 

72 

MS. 

if 

73 

MS. 

Yisnusahasranamavyakhya 

41 

MS. 

Yisnusmfti 

36 

P. 

Yrsabhanuja 

36 

P. 

Yenisambara 

36 

P. 


49 

G. 

Yetalapaiicayimsatika by Sivadasa 

36 

P. 

,, by Ksemendra 

76 

MS. 

„ by Yallabhadasa 

77 

MS. 

Yaikhanasa Grhya Sutra 

17 

MS. 

Yaikhanasa ^rauta Sutra 

15 

P. 

^akuntala 

36 

P. 

^atapatha Brahmana 

13 

G. 

^ankbayana Grhya Sutra 

3 

P. 

^ankhayana ^rauta Sutra 

22 

G. & P. 

^atyayana Upanisad 

29 

MS. 

Sarngadharasarahita 

36 

P. 
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^ivakavaca 

73 

MS. 

6iva Purana (Kedarakalpa) 

73 

MS. 

Sisupalavadha 

36 

P. 

n 

5-2 

G. 

Sukasaptati 

36 

P. 

5> 

56 

MS. 

Sulraparisista 

26 

MS. 

Sriigaratilaka by Rudrata 

36 

P. 

Krngaratilaka Kavya 

36 

P. 

^rngarabh usana 

36 

P. 

Srngararatnakara 

36 

P. 

Srutabodha 

39 

G. 

Svetasvatara TJpanisad 

31 

G. 

Sadasivastotra 

73 

MS. 

Saduktikamamyta 

36 

P. 

M 

57 

MS. 


58 

P. 

Sabharaii janasataka 

36 

P. 

Sarasvatikanthabharana 

36 

P. 

Sarvaprstesti Prayoga 

32 

MS. 

Sarvaprstestihautra Prayoga (Asvalayana) 

32 

MS. 

Sama Veda 

14 


Sambapancasika 

36 

P. 

Sahityadarpana 

36 

P. 

If 

66 

G. 

Simhasanadratrimsika 

36 

P. 

Subhasitamuktavali 

36 

P. 

f1 

61 

MS. & P. 

Subha.sitaratnabhandagara 

38 

P. 

ff 

78 

G. 

Subbasitasancaya 

62 

MS. 

Subhasitavall 

36 

P. 

f f 

59 

MS. 

ff 

60 

P. 

Suktavali 

65 

MS. 

Surya&taka 

36 

P. 

Saura Purana 

37 

P. 

Snanapaddhati 

25 

MS. 

Snanayidhipaddhati 

25 

MS. 
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Snanasutra 

24 

MS. 

Smrtisarasamuccaya 

42 

MS. & P. 

Haravijaya 

36 

P. 

Harivamsa 

37 

P. 

Haravali 

83 

G. 

Carr, Telugu and Sanskrit Proverbs 

36 

P. 

Catalogus Codicum Sanskritieorum 

36 

P. 

Grammatical and other notes 

78 


Inscriptions, Printed Plates of 

85 


All printed and some unprinted Law-books 

33 

P. 

Lexicographical Analecta 

70 


Pare words in various poems, etc. 

78 

G. 

Sanskrit MSS., Specimens of 

23 

MS. 
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XXVI. 

THE HEBEEW VERSION OF THE “ SECRETUM 
SECRETORTJM,” 

A MEDUEVAL TREATISE ASCRIBED TO ARISTOTLE. 

Published for the first time from the MSS. of the British Museum, 
Oxford, and Munich. 

With an Introduction and an English Translation. 

INTRODUCTION. 

By M. GASTEE. 

1. Great was the reputation of Aristotle in the Middle 
Ages. His sway was undi.spnted, and whatever bore his 
name was sure to be treated as the expression of the 
highest wisdom. But that fame rested mostly on Arabic 
translations and interpretations of his philosophical 
writings. Along with the genuine writings, however, also 
other treatises were circulated which were ascribed to 
Aristotle, with what justification has not yet been settled, 
but probably because some of the ideas put into his mouth 
seem to have been culled from his genuine writings and 
others reflected, more or less accurately, views and opinions 
contained in his writings. Among such pseudo- Aristotelian 
writings, none enjoyed wider circulation than obtained by 
the treatise which claimed to represent the “ Politeia ” of 
Aristotle. It contributed much more to the reputation of 
Aristotle than any other of his writings, and enjoyed a far 
greater popularitj- than any popular book of the Middle 
Ages. It claimed to be the quintessence of political 
wisdom and statecraft : the last word on the rule of body 
and mind, the treasure-house of occult knowledge, the 
deepest mystery in the conduct of man. It was known 
that Alexander the hero of the East had been the pupil of 
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Aristotle. He had been in constant communication with 
his master, and letters pm-porting to have passed between 
master and pupil were circulated from very olden times. 
The prowess of Alexander, the victories he easily won, 
and the facile manner in which he governed the most 
diverse races deeply iinpx'essed the mind of the people. 
All this was attributed to the wise teaching and the prudent 
counsel vouchsafed to Alexander by his great master 
Aristotle. The same teaching, it was assumed, if known 
and followed, would hold good, then, for any successor of 
Alexander. Thus a book has been compiled which 
purported to contain that very teaching of Aristotle sent 
to his pupil as a great mystery. If it were to be of any 
use, it must needs be comprehensive : he had to be taught, 
or better, directed how to govern the people, how to select 
councillors and advisers, how to arrange his battles, how 
to manage his finances, how to select trusty messengers to 
conduct safely and satisfactorily all diplomatic negotiation-s, 
how to choose administrators fit to look after the aftairs of 
State, how to judge men’s aptitudes from their outward 
appearance. But this was not all : he had to be taught 
also how to conduct himself, how to retain and strengthen 
his physical health, how to act in all .seasons of the year, 
how to keep measure in eating, drinking, and other forms 
of pastime, and some indications had to be given of the 
secret properties of stones and metals, which would be 
useful to him for his personal benefit and for ruling the 
peoples. 

2. A book of this kind was sure to be received favourably 
and to be assiduously circulated, if not so much by the 
rulers, at least by the ruled. It has at no time been safe, 
and still less so in olden times, to tell the truth to kings 
and princes ; but under the protection of Ari.stotle, covered 
by his great reputation and justified by the brilliant 
results obtained in the case of Alexander, such a venture 
could be carried out with impunity. Sound and good 
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advice could thus be given to those who held unlimited 
sway over the body and property of their subjects, in 
the guise of ‘secret statecraft.’ What the “Apologue” 
taught under the form of a tale or fable, the “Regimen 
Principum” taught in the form of a lesson of the past. 
Rules of conduct were inculcated by the “ Apologue,” 
interspersed with maxims and followed by ‘ moralisations ’ 
in books like the “ Panchatantra,” the “ Syntipas,” and 
others. Akin to these, yet differing in form, are books 
like “ Barlaam Josaphat ” and in a higher degree such a 
book as this one, ascribed to Aristotle. In order to enhance 
its importance it is desciubed as a deep Secret, as the 
mysterious wisdom of State, revealed only to Alexander 
and given to the world by a miraculous chance through 
the intervention of one of the Mohammedan Khalifs. 
Through the investigations of Knust, Steinschneider, 
Forster, Suchier, Hertz, and Steele, one can form some 
estimate of the wide popularity of this book and of the 
deep influence it has exercised upon the literature of 
many countries. There is scarcely any European language 
into which that book has not been translated, and 
numerous have been the poetical renderings of its contents. 
It appealed too strongly to the instincts of the peoples not 
to be taken up and to be held up as the “Mirror of 
Kings.” 

3. The bibliography of the innumerable editions and 
MSS. in the various languages in the libraries of Europe 
has not yet been completed. There is no library which 
does not contain a number of copies of the “ Secretum.” 
In the “ Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen,” vol. vi, 1889, 
p. 1 ff., Forster has made an attempt at cataloguing the 
Latin MSS. and partly the translations in other languages. 
He enumerates no less than 207 Latin MSS., and W. Hertz, 
in his “ Gesammelte Schriften,” pp. 156-61, and p. 165, 
No. 4, supplies a bibliography, a brief sketch of the 
history of the “ Secretum,” and a goodly list of Arabic 
j.K.A.s. 1908. 69 
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MSS. This treatise has also been versified, and, to limit 
myself to English versions, vre have the poem of Lydgate, 
and his continuator, Burgh. R. Steele, in editing this 
poem (E.E.T.S., London, 1894) has given a succinct and 
yet full and lucid hi.story of this text. One of the books 
in Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis ” is but a rhymed transcript 
of part of this “ Seeretum.” Roger Bacon wrote a com- 
mentary on it. There are besides in English a good 
number of ancient translations more or less amplified, 
some from the French, and also a few from the Latin. 

4, Without attempting here to disentangle the web 
of these numerous versions, or to establish the literary 
filiation and connection between them, it suffices for our 
purposes to establish the fact that there are at least 
two recensions, a shorter and a longer one, and that both 
go back to ancient Latin texts not eaidier than the 
twelfth century. 

5. These Latin texts in their turn rest on Arabic 
originals. In the Arabic also at least two recensions 
are known, a short and a long one. As we shall see 
later on, a third text must have existed in Arabic 
differing from these two. It must have been much 
shorter than either of those hitherto come to light. 
This book had shared the fate of all popular books. 
Copyists took libertie.s with the contents. There are few 
MSS. or even prints which agree fully with one another. 
In some, chapters are missing; in others, chapters are 
added. Moreover, this book covers a wide field ; portions 
have been detached and treated as separate writino-s. 
The “ Regimen Sanitatis,” i.e. the direction for preservinu- 
one’s health, applied to wider circles. Men in affluent 
circumstances could carry out ec^ually well as kino's the 
medical prescriptions contained in that section. And this 
portion has, in fact, been detached, and was translated and 
circulated separately. Similarly, the chapter on precious 
stones and their secret virtues appealed to the students 
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of Lapidaries and to alchemists, and that section was 
also elaborated and amplified, and it led an independent 
existence. Again, the treatise on Physiognomy contained 
in our book has later on been incorporated into the works 
of Albertus Magnus, Duns Scotus, and others, and is the 
primary source for the literature of physiognomies in the 
Middle Ages. 

6. In the light of the latter development of the 

“ Secretum,” and the separate existence of some of its 
chapters, the question may be asked whether these 
chapters had always formed part of the original composition 
or whether they had been incoiporated into it at a later 
stage, swelling the contents and ensuring for it a larger 
circulation. Only on that supposition an answer can be 
found for some of the problems connected with the 
literary history of that book, and the first step towards 
arriving at any solution is to compare the various texts 
and translations extant. ■ 

7. Two names are mentioned as authors of the Latin 
translations — one, Johannes Hispalensis, a converted Jew, 
who flourished 1135-1150, and anothei', a certain Philip 
Clericus, of uncertain date, but according to Forster, of 
the beginning of the thirteenth century : this date may 
be taken as the best authenticated, corroborated by the 
fact that only writers of the thirteenth century ai’e 
acquainted with that translation. A third Latin translation 
may have also existed, the basis for the old Spanish. 
Examining those first two translations more closely, it will 
be found that Johannes Hispalensis translated only one 
treatise of this book, the “ Rule of Health ” and “ The 
Four Sea.sons ” (Book xii), accompanied by a short intro- 
duction describing the finding of the book in the temple of 
the Sun, and stating that Aristotle had written it at the 
request of Alexander. He does not seem to have trans- 
lated any other section of the book, and yet he calls it by 
the same Arabic name, “Sir Alasrar” (corrupted in the 
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Latin), as the complete work. He evidently knew only 
so much of the hook. Philip, on the other hand, translates 
the full text, which bears the same name. It contains, in 
addition to the chapters translated by Joh. Hispalensis, the 
rule of princes, the manner of warfare, the battle array, 
the choice of councillors, the mysterious properties of 
stones, some astrological sections, etc. In later times these 
two versions have been blended, and the work of the one 
mixed up with that of the other. 

8. In comparing, then, the various Latin translations 
among themselves, great discrepancy will he found in the 
order and sequence of these very chapters, and in the 
division of the texts into books and chapters. The “ Rule 
of Health ” will be found either after book ii or after 
book vii, and in other respects the order of the books 
and chapters difi’ers in these versions and recensions. 

9. The Arabic original from which the Latin is the 
translation, although extant in many libraries in Europe, 
has hitherto not been published. Steinschneider, however, 
has examined some of the mo.st interesting, and he has 
compared the Arabic with the Latin of Philip (“Ueber- 
setzungen,” p. 995, cf. p. 245 If., where a full bibliography 
is to be found). He has e.stablished that in the Arabic 
texts a similar confusion is found in the division of the 
text into ten or eight books, and in the order in which 
they follow upon one another, agreeing in part with, but 
also disagreeing from, the Latin. The same question 
arises — Do these Arabic MSS. represent a late stage of 
development, when out of many independent treatises 
one single book had been evolved, or has the “ Secretum ” 
been preserved in its original form ? Some of these, like 
the treatise translated by Joh. Hispalensis, may already 
have had the title “ Secretum,” and others may also have 
had the same title or one approximating it, and this 
identity of titles facilitated the blending of all of them 
into one book. 
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10. In addition to the Latin translations there is now 
a Hebrew version which, though it also rests on an Arabic 
original, represents, however, a recension other than that 
of the MSS. hitherto known. It differs from each of 
these recensions, and maj' help us to reconstruct the 
history of this book. In point of time it is at least con- 
temporary, if not older than, anj' other translation of the 
full text, and it is an open question whether Philip 
has not made use of the Hebrew in his Latin translation. 
In one instance he distinctly refers to the Hebrew name 
of a bird of which he gives also the Arabic names. The 
reference may be a later interpolation, as this Latin text 
offers many examples of a double translation, due no 
doubt to marginal glosses, which later copyists transferred 
to the body of the text ; but it may just as well be due 
to Philip himself. 

11. Judging from ancient quotations in Hebrew 
literature the “ Secretum ” was known already at the 
beginning of the thixteenth century, and is quoted in 
the language of this very translation. The style also 
points to that period and to Spain as its home. At 
that time a number of books of a similar character 
were translated from Arabic into Hebrew, such as the 
“ Maxims of the Philosophers,” the legendary “ History 
of Alexander,” the philosophical writings of Aristotle, 
genuine as well as spurious. Steinschneider in his great 
work on the translations from Arabic into Hebrew 
(and indirectly into Latin) deals exhaustively with this 
literature. One man stands out pi-ominently towards 
the end of the twelfth century as author, poet, and 
skilled translator, Judah Al-Hharizi, who flourished in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century (1190-1218). 

1 2. The translation of the “ Secretum ” has also been 
ascribed to him. Some have doubted this authorship, but 
no proof to the contrary has been brought forward. 
Hharizi is the author of the translation of the 
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“ Maxims of the Philosophers” (“Mussare ha-Pilosophim ”), 
from the Arabic of Honein ibn Ishak (latest edition, 
A. Lowenthal, Frankfurt, 1896). He is also the author 
of the legendary “ Life of Alexander,” the English trans- 
lation of which I published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1897, Hharizi seems to have made his 
own the cycle of the Alexander legends, embracing the 
correspondence between Alexander and Aristotle. It 
is not a mere coincidence that in most of the MSS. 
the “ Maxims of Philosophers,” the “ History of the Death 
of Alexander,” the “ Letters of Aristotle to Alexander,” 
and those of “ Alexander to his mother Olympias ” should 
be found to follow immediately after the “ Secretum 
Secretorum.” No doubt these writincfs were desisrned to 
form a complete cycle on the life of Alexander. Also 
linguistic parallels can be found between the “ Secretum ” 
and the “ Maxims,” proving them to be the work of one 
author. “ Maxims,” book ii, eh. 4, “ the letter of 
Aristotle,” is an abstract of the “ Secretum,” as shown by 
Lowenthal (“ Sinnsprliche der Philosophen,” Berlin, 1896, 
p. 112 fF.) ; and the Hebrew text, ed. Lowenthal, p. 27 tf., is 
strikingly similar to the Hebrew text of the “ Secretum.” 

13. Hharizi, the undoubted author of the Hebrew 
translation of the Maxims, could not have borrowed 
verbatim a few passages from the “ Secretum ” to 
incorporate them with his own translation of the whole 
of the “ Maxims.” It is, on the contrary, much easier to 
explain this similarity by assuming the author of one 
translation to be the author of the other, for he would 
use the same language in both cases. Similarity of 
language, nay, in some instances, absolute identity, runs 
through both books. They differ, on the other ’hand, 
very considerably from another collection of “ Maxims ” 
translated also from the Arabic under the title “ Choice 
of Pearls,” and ascribed to Aben Gabirol. There is no 
valid reason why the translation of the “ Secretum ” should 
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not be the work of Hharizi. Another argument may also 
be adduced to make Hharizi’s authorship of the translation 
probable. For as it was utilised in the thirteenth century 
it could not have been translated into Hebrew later than 
towards the end of the twelfth century, and no quotation 
from that book has been traced in Hebrew literature 
anterior to the period of Hharizi. 

14. This Hebrew version, preserved in a large number 
of MSS., some of which, of the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, is the same in all. Only slight variations, due 
to the negligence of the copyist, and minor differences 
in the numbering of the books and chapters, mark the 
difference between one MS. and the other. In comparing 
this version with the Ai'abic we find that, though agreeing 
in the main as far as the order of chapters and contents 
with the so-called shorter Arabic recension, yet it 
differs also greatly from it. It has many chapters and 
paragraphs for which no parallels in the other versions 
have hitherto been discovered. The difierences between 
the Hebrew and the Latin of Philip are still greater. 
It is not po.s.sible to enter upon a minute examination of 
these differences so long as the Arabic texts remain 
unpublished. I must limit myself here to the more 
important points in which the Hebrew agrees with or 
disagrees from either of these versions, as the results 
obtained may have a distinct bearing on the history of the 
“ Secretum. ’ 

1.5. The shorter Arabic recen.sion is divided into eight 
books of unequal length, and the longer recension into ten, 
also of unequal length. The Latin is divided into ten 
books and the Hebrew into eight, like the shorter Arabic. 
But this difference is more apparent than real. Certain 
sections included in one or other of these chapters in the 
shorter Arabic are numbered separately in the longer, and 
thus the number of the divisions is increased without 
increasing the contents. 
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16. What purports to be au exchange of letters between 
Aristotle and Alexander, explaining the origin of this work, 
forms a kind of Introduction. Then follows the Prologue 
on the part of the first discoverer, who pretended having 
found it in a Temple of the Sun dedicated to Asklepios. 
He had gone in search of it at the bidding of the King of 
the Faithful, and having found it, translated it from the 
Greek into ‘ Rumi ’ and thence into Arabic. The author of 
this translation is the well-known Yahya ibn Batrik, 
i.e. John the son of Patricius, a Sj'rian freedman under the 
Kalif al-Mamun, c. 800. The word ‘ Rumi ’ cannot be 
translated otherwise than as meaning ‘ Syriac.’ Whether 
Yahya was the double translator, first into Syriac and then 
into Arabic, is an open question. No one has as yet even 
touched it. If it be true that Yahya knew neither Greek 
nor Latin, then he could only translate the M’ork from 
Syriac into Arabic, and we shall have to assume that prior 
to his time some one else had tran.slated the book from the 
Greek into Syriac. It is not unlikely, then, that on the 
occasion of the second ti'anslation Yahya may have added 
to the originally shorter compilation of the “ Secretum ” 
some other treatises which may have existed independently 
and which went now to swell the hulk of the book. 

17. There is some internal evidence for such a growth 
of the book. I have mentioned above that Johannes 
Hispalensis had translated only one or two of such 
treatises which form now chapters in the “ Secretum,” 
notably the “ Rule of Health ” and the “ Four Seasons,” 
which had an Introduction similar to that found now at 
the head of the “ Secretum.” If we turn to the Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Latin texts we shall find that the greatest 
difference between these versions is found in the place 
assigned to these very treatises and to that on Physiognomy 
in the order of chapters of the “ Secretum.” 

18. The Introduction finishes with a table of contents. 
If we examine it more closely we shall be struck by the 
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peculiar fact that those two large treatises on the “ Rule 
of Health ” and on “ Physiognomy ” are not mentioned 
at all under separate headings, though they are found 
included in the book, whilst much smaller chapters figure 
there as separate Books. It is a clear indication that when 
the table of contents was drawn up these treatises had 
not yet been incorporated into the “Secretum,” and were 
added later on at a new revision of the text. The table 
was left as it originall 3 " stood, and each translator or 
copyist then arranged the interpolated portions as best he 
chose. Hence those profound differences in the position 
of the “Rule of Health.” In the longer Arabic and in the 
Latin and in those dependent on the Latin, it is found in 
Book ii, and the “Phj-siognomj-” is placed either at the very 
end of the “ Secretum ” as in the Latin, or follows upon 
the “ Rule of Health ” as in the longer Arabic. The same 
holds good also for the chapter on the “ Occult properties of 
precious stones and plants.” In the Latin and in the old 
English translation based on it (ed. Steele) it is found 
immediate!}' after the “ Rule of Health,” whilst in both the 
Arabic texts it forms the concluding chapter. 

19. In the division of the “Secretum” into Books the 
Hebrew agrees in the main with the Latin or longer Arabic- 
Some are exceedingly small and consist of only one chapter, 
such as Books v and vi. But a close examination of the 
HebreM' will show a ditferentiation in the marking of the 
divisions, not without import for the history of the text. 
The word which I have translated ‘ Book,’ is found 

in the MSS. of Oxford and Munich heading only certain 
chapters which in accordance with the table of contents are 
the beginnings of new divisions, such as i-iii, iv, v (in the 
present edition marked vii), vi (viii), vii (ix), viii (xiii). 
The other divisions with one exception (x) are called with 
a different title, TO ‘ Gate,’ even those very elaborate 
sections on Physiognomy (xi) and on the “ Rule of Health ” 
(xii). Section x has no heading at all ; it is neither 
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‘ chapter ’ nor ‘ Book.’ Evidently the copyist was in some 
doubt how to mark it, and he left it without any 
distinctive title. The same indecision and confusion 
between ‘ book ’ and ‘ chapter ’ are found in the longer 
Arabic. The shorter does not mark the subdivisions. 

20. If we deduct those books and chapters not found 
in the table of contents, which cau.se all the confusion 
in the MSS. of the “ Secretum,” we reduce it to what 
must have been the more primitive state. It is freed 
from the encumbrance of the astrological, medical, and 
physiognomical sections. Guided by the comparison 
between these recensions, part of the alchemistic portion 
will also have to be eliminated, and the chapter on the 
“ Occult properties of stones,” the ancient Lapidarium, 
will have to be reduced to a much smaller proportion 
than found in the later and more elaborate form of the 
“ Secretum. Of Astrology proper looming so largely in 
the later European recensions the Hebrew has only a 
faint trace and could not have been more in the Arabic 
original which the translator follows most faithfully. In 
many instances he also, like the Latin, gives even the 
Arabic technical terms and the Arabic names of scarce 
birds and gems, .sometimes accompanied by a Hebrew 
translation, but as often as not only in Arabic, for he 
had evidently not found a proper ecjuivalent for them 
in Hebrew. No doubt in time an Arabic text will be 
found corresponding exactly with the Hebrew. 

21. The elimination of those chapters not only round.s 
off the text of the “ Secretum,” but helps also to trace 
it back to its supposed Greek sources. It also modities 
the results to which previous investigators had arrived 
as to the character of the finst compiler. So lono- as the 
Physiognomy, the Hygiene, and the astrological ^sections 
were treated as essential portions of the original com- 
position, it was natural to .suppose that the author must 
have been a physician, who, according to the knowledge 
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displayed in those chapters, may have lived in the eighth 
or ninth century. If, however, those very chapters are 
later interpolations the real book may have been com- 
posed earlier than the ninth century, and the author 
not in any way connected with medical science. It 
so happens that for those tracts Forster has shown 
that the Physiognomy is based on the Greek treatise of 
Polemon on Physiognomy, and Steele has pointed out 
the work of another author, Diocles Caristes (b.c. 320), 
as the source for one section of the “ Rule of Health.” 
The immediate Greek author for the whole of the 
Hygiene or “ Rule of Health ” has not yet been dis- 
covered, but all the libraries have not yet been searched. 

22. Having thus cleared the way, we may now proceed 
with our enquiry a few steps further, and endeavour to 
trace the remaining portion of the book to Greek sources 
or to parallels in the Greek literature, and to tix, if 
possible, the place where the “ Secretum ” has been 
compiled for the tirst time. 

23. So much has already been written that apparently 
little can be added. All the scholars are unanimous 
that the Greek text of this book is no longer existent. 
Has it ever existed ? The recent discovery of the 
“ Politeia ” of Aristotle has, at any rate, shown that 
there is .some substratum of truth in the allegation that 
this book was a translation, though indirectly, from 
a Greek original. But like all such books of a popular 
character, it was more in the nature of a compilation 
and paraphrase than a literal translation. It was to be 
a “Mirror of Kings,” and served, as already remarked, 
as a centre for the crystallization of many maxims and 
teachings on the government of kings and the rule of nations. 

24. The background throughout the book is Persia and 
India. Alexander dreads the Persian nobles. Persian 
kings are referred to ; their advice to princes, their 
maxims of government, their customs and habits are 
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often mentioned. Greeks come in for veiy little mention, 
Indian teaching and Indian tales are much more often 
referred to. It would be an interesting subject for 
scholars of Indian literature to discover the sources of 
the statements which are here on many occasions put 
into the mouth of the Indians. But Persia remains the 
land to which the teachings of Aristotle are sent, for 
Persia is the centre of the political activity of Alexander. 
It is to that part of the world that we must trace the 
older form of this book, and not, as some have suggested, 
to carry it as far west as Egypt. The allusion to chess 
is another argument for seeking the origin of the hook 
in Persia or Western Asia. Through Persia this royal 
game has come to Europe, and has retained to a great 
extent the Persian nomenclature. And in the “ Secretum ” 
the king with his vizier and scribes, with his rich garments 
and costly array, is an undoubted copy of the court of 
Persia under the early Khalifs. This reference to Persian 
and to Indian literature of maxims and apologues 
points to a definite time when, and to certain definite 
influence under which, this compilation may originally 
have been started. It must be after the time of the 
introduction of “ Syntipas ” and “ Panchatantra ” into 
the old Persian literature, and after the translation had 
been made into Pehlevi or into old Syriac (“ Kalilag 
Ya-Dammag ”), since when these books became the literary 
property of the \\ estern nations. (In one or two instances 
we may trace Gnostic influences, and especially teachings 
which approximate some of the views entertained by the 
Sufis or the pure Brethren.) 

25. This book, then, is a compilation consisting of divers 
smaller treatises, of many times, and of different origins, 
all grouped round the central portion, the “ Rule of Kings,” 
the Mirror held up to the king by the wise teacher 
Aristotle, the Guide by which he is to rule the nations 
subdued by him or who owe him allegiance and fealty. 
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This is also the true purport of those Indian works, which, 
like “ Syntipas ” and “ Kalilah,” spread so far and had so 
profound an influence on the literature of the Middle Ages, 
yimilar “ Guides ” are known to have existed in Greek. 
There are “ Mirrors ” or instructions to kings, such as that 
of Agapetos, the teacher of the Emperor Justinian, or that 
of pseudo-Isokrates. This literature will help us also in 
the further elucidation of the origin and date of the oldest 
form of the “ Secretum.” 

26. Among the books which came from India and were 
destined to play an important role in the literature of the 
West, is the famous Buddhist legend known as the legend 
of “ Barlaam and Josaphat,” or Joasaph. Here we have 
a book which has undergone a strange transformation. 
Originally a Buddhist “ Life,” it has become a collection 
of legends and apologues, with a distinct theological colour 
and tendency. It has become an apology of Christianity 
and of asceticism. The immediate source of the Greek 
version has been traced to Persia or Western Asia. Some 
place it in the Sabbas cloister in Palestine (Krumbacher, 
Byz. Litteraturg., 2nd ed., p. 886 ff.). The Greek author 
has not been satisfled with merely changing Buddasaph 
into Joasaph, but he has woven into his romance the whole 
“Apology” of Aristides,as discovered by Armytage Robinson, 
and has no doubt laid under contribution also many 
other writings not yet identified. One of these, then, seems 
to have been a “ Mirror of the King,” placed into the 
mouth of Joasaph (pp. 308 ft', and 331 ff., ed. Boissonade). 
This “ Miri'or of the King ” agrees in the main with the 
above-mentioned metrical “ Mirror of Kings ” of Agapetos, 
who lived at the beginning of the sixth century. The 
date for the composition of “ Barlaam ” is assumed now 
to be about the first half of the seventh century. It has 
also been demonstrated by K. Praechter (Byz. Zeitschrift, 
ii, pp. 444-460) that the version in “ Barlaam ” is not 
directly borrowed from Agapetos, and that both are 
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pointing to an older source common to them. In some of 
the general views expressed one may recognise in both 
these “Mirrors” the influence of the Fathers of the 
Church, Basilios and Gregory of Xazianz, who follow more 
or less the ‘example’ of pseudo-Isokrates and Agapetos. 
But the contents of the “ Mirror ” in Barlaam is not 
exhausted by the reference to these sources. 

27. If we now compare the last-named “ Mirror ” with 
some of the portions contained in the “ Secretum,” we 
shall find a similarity perhaps no less striking than the 
similarity between the other Greek Mirrors and the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church. It must not be 
forgotten that the “• Secretum ” is known to us only 
through the Arabic translation, which rests on a previous 
translation made from the Greek into Syriac. The Arabic 
translator, however faithful he may have been, could 
scarcely be expected to make his version, in fact a third 
version, tally with that in “ Barlaam,” with which it 
might have been originally identical, for this had since 
become part of another though a different compilation 
which has also undergone, to a certain extent, the manipu- 
lation of the authors who have embodied it into their 
romance. A “ Mirror ” passing through Syriac and Arabic 
into Hebrew and Latin could with difficulty be compared 
with the same “Mirror” passing through some Greek 
intermediaries into Agapetos and “Barlaam.” And yet 
in spite of these different translators and editors, sufficient 
points of resemblance can be found between “Barlaam” 
(Agapetos) and the “ Secretum.” 

28. This relation iDetween “ Barlaam,” Agapetos, and 
“ Secretum ” should cause no surprise, for the “ Secretum ” 
has undoubtedly been compiled under similar conditions 
which prevailed at the compilation of “ Barlaam.” Of 
these two the “ Secretum ” must be the older, since 
Agapetos in the sixth century had utilised already a 
similar text for his “ Mirror of the Kings.” 
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29. We find further in the Byzantine literature also other 
“ Mirrors,” in which perhaps portions of the “ Secretum ” 
are embedded. They are akin to the Western develop- 
ment which followed upon the publication and propagation 
of the Latin “ Secretum.” Steele has given a list of 
more or less elaborate works which start directly or 
indirectly from the “ Secretum ” and have the same object. 
They are political “ Vade-mecums ” for kings and princes. 
In Greek we have among others, and also enjoying great 
popularity, the rather elaborate exhortation of the Emperor 
Basil (867-86), the founder of the Macedonian dynast}^ 
on the throne of Byzantium. In a series of chapters the 
Emperor advises his son, Leo VI, on his behaviour and 
conduct, on alms-giving, on education, on courage, on 
judgment, on humility, and chastity. This \\Titing reflects 
the teachings of pseudo-Isokrates and Agapetos, probably 
also that of “ Barlaam.” Krumbacher (l.c., p. 458) refers 
also to other sources for this compilation of the Emperor 
Basil, such as the anonymous “ De Politica Sapientia,” 
published by A. Mai (Script, vet. Nova Coll., ii), further 
Nikephoros Blemmyde’s treatise on the “ Model of the 
King ” and on the duties of the Princes, and another 
anonymous letter “ About the King,” published by Vitelli. 
To these sources I add, also possibly a Greek version of 
the “ Secretum.” 

80. Leaving out other writings, I refer finally to one 
of the late.st developments, the -so-called Teaching of 
Neagoe, Prince of Wallachia (sixteenth century), to his 
son. It is a very voluminous compilation, following the 
same lines as the other “ Mirroi-s of the Kings ” hitherto 
mentioned, but interesting for the fact that the portion of 
tlie “ Mirror of the King ” retained in “ Barlaam,” together 
with the apologues, have been introduced into this larger 
book ascribed to Neagoe. It has been preserved in 
a Greek IMS. in one of the cloisters on Mount Athos 
and in ancient Roumanian and Slavonic versions. The 
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relation in which they stand to one another and the 
sources from which that teaching has been evolved have as 
yet not been examined. Pei'haps portions could be traced 
to the “ Secretum.” 

31. The “Secretum” belonged, without doubt, to 
a larger cycle of similar compilations, and may represent 
one of the oldest versions of “ Mirrors ” after pseudo- 
Isokrates. It is not here the occasion for entering upon 
a detailed comparison between these ditierent recensions 
of Eastern and e.specially Greek “ Mirrors of the King.” 
It must suffice to have drawn attention to a series of 
writings of which the connection liad hitherto not been 
suspected, and to have contributed to the possible dis- 
covery of the lost original in one of the Greek texts 
mentioned. 

32. The “War tactics” (Book ix) lead us on the one 
hand to the numerous wiltings on the art of war, 
composed after the time of Alexander in the period of 
the Diadochs, not all of which have been preserved, and 
on the other to the no less rich mystical literature, and 
the calculation of the numerical value of tlie letters and 
symbolical virtue of the names {vide Koechly & Ruestow, 
Griech. Kriegsschriftsteller, Leipzig, 18-53-5, vol. ii, pp. 2, 
5 ff.), or Sextus Julius Africanus, the Church historian, who 
devotes a chapter to the art of war in liis encyclopaedic 
work (I’ifZe Wh Christ. Gesch. d. griech. Litt., 2nd ed Munich 
1890, p. 724 f.). 

33. The medical treatise stands by itself, and may have 
been the work of the translator from Greek into Syriac, 
who adapted the old writing to tlie knowledge of the 
time. And la.st, but not least, .some old Greek texts on the 
philosopher’s stone or that pure substance by means of 
which base metals are changed into gold and silver have 
been published by Berthelot in his “ Collections des anciens 
alchimistes grecs,” Aristotle figuring very often (v. Index) 
as author of alchemistical writings. Further investigations 
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will no doubt throw more light on the composite character 
of and the elements that make up the “ Seeretum.” It 
is a kind of encyclopjedia drawn from the most diverse 
sources, bearing the stamp of the seventh or eighth 
century, resting on a somewhat late and already over- 
worked ancient tradition, containing fragments from 
contemporary literature of a more popular character. 
Started under favourable auspices, sent out into the 
world as the last word of practical wisdom of Aristotle, 
it has retained its popularity for centuries, and has 
exercised a lasting influence on European civilisation. 

34. The Hebrew text, published here for the first time, 
rests upon the collation of four MSS., the oldest of which 
(A) dates from the year 1382 (British 3Iuseum Or., 
No. 2396) ; the others (0^ and 0-) are MSS. Oxford 
Nos. 1436 and 2386, and finally Codex Munich (M) 342. 
With the exception of Oxford No. 2386 the other MSS. 
belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. I have 
retained the divisions into books as found in the MSS., 
but I have subdivided the text into .smaller paragraphs for 
easier comparison with other texts. The various readings 
have been added in footnotes only when they proved to 
be of importance. Scribes’ errors have not been noticed ; 
omissions in text A have been supplied in square brackets 
from one or more of the MSS., noting whence they had 
been taken. I have limited myself to these four MSS. 
because they seem to be the oldest and most accurate. 
Other MSS. may perhaps contribute to elucidate here 
and there some of the proper names which I have not 
been able to identify, or some other minute details of 
a technical character, but as they all substantially agree 
even in the mo.st obscure and difficult passages they 
undoubtedly represent the original version of Hharizi. 
Following closely the Arabic original, he has left a few 
passages somewhat obscure. I have tried to explain them 
as best I could in the literal translation which I have 
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added, by comparison with the Latin and with other 
translations, notably the old English versions published by 
Steele. 

This publication claims to be no more than a small 
contribution from a new quarter to one of the most 
interesting and fascinating chapters in the literary history 
and civilisation of the Middle Ages. 
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XXVII. 

AKCH.ffiOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN INDIA, 1907-8. 

Bv J. H. MARSHALL. 

Rampurva. 

T AST winter’s campaign of exploration opened in 
November witli a small excavation near the \’illage 
of Rampurva, in the Champai-an Di.strict of Bengal, well 
known for the Asoka pillar discovered bj’ Mr. Carlleyle 
in 1877. When Mr. Carlleyle first visited the spot, 
this pillar was lying in marshy ground, with its top and 
the bell-shaped capital attached, protruding a few feet 
above the surface ; but the lion crowning the capital 
had disappeared. Proceeding to excavate around it, 
Mr. Carlleyle appears to have gone to a depth of some 
8 feet, to have exposed most of the shaft, and to have 
copied the inscription on it. Nothing, however, was done 
either by him, or by Mr. Garrick Avho went to Rampurva 
a year or two later, towards preserving the column, and 
the site remained undisturbed until last autumn, when 
I deputed my Personal Assistant, Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, 
to carry out some trial digging there. I was induced to 
do this in view of a proposal made by Dr. Bloch to re-erect 
the pillar ; for I was anxious, before the work was taken 
in hand, to ascertain precisely, if po.ssible, its original 
position, and also whether any other remains existed 
round about. 

The results of Pandit Daya Ram’s investigations may 
be briefly summed up as follows. After trenching for 
a depth of 7 feet he came upon water, and at the depth of 
12 feet the inrush of water from two springs was so great 
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tliat he could only go on with the excavation by the aid 
of continuous pumping and other expedients. In spite of 
great difhculties, however, he managed to reach the base of 
the pillar at a depth of 16 feet below the surface. Under- 
neath the pillar was a massive stone slab, nearly 2 feet 
thick, originall}’ secured in position b}- heavy stakes of 
sal wood, which the water had wonderfully preserved. The 
shaft at the base has a diameter of 4 feet, and for the first 
8 ft. 9 ins. its sides are left rough-dressed, this portion 
having been buried in the ground. The length of the shaft 
is 44 ft. 91 ins., its diameter at the summit beino- 3 feet. 
When 3Ir. Carlleyle first found the pillar, the Persepolitan 
capital was still attached to it, but the crowning figure above 
the capital had been broken off. This figure has now been 
found buried some 7 feet below the surface, not very far 
from the top of the pillar tPlate I, Fig. 1 ). It is a single 
lion sejant, much like the lions on the Lauriya Xandangarh 
and Basarh pillars. The upper jaw is broken, but the rest 
of the sculpture is singularly well preserved, retaining its 
polish as fresh as when it was first set up. The muscles 
and thews of the beast are vigorously modelled, and, though 
conventionalized in certain particulars, it is endowed with 
a vitality and strength which rank it among the finest 
sculptures of the Mauryan period. 

The inscription of Asoka on the shaft is engraved in two 
columns, starting at a depth of 22 ft. 3 ins. from the top 
and extending down for 3 ft. 7 ins. A complete estampage 
of it was secured by dint of much exertion, and will be 
published anon in the tjpvjvapJna Iniliea. It is almost 
identical with the two other Asoka pillar inscriptions 
in the Champaian District, and it is manifest that the 
inscriptions on all three pillars were written by the same 
man, from the same draft copy. Thus, the peculiar 
spelling moMiija-mute in edict 6 for the Sanskrit mo/osya- 
maiah is repeated at Rampurva again, as in the two Lauriya 
pillars. Dr. Bloch, who has examined the estampa-e could 
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lind not more than eight varietute'< lectionis in the 
Ranipurva inscription, when compared with the Lauriya 
versions of Asoka’s six pillar edicts. In two particulars, 
he says, the new facsimile settles doubtful points in 
Biihler's transcript {Ep. hid., vol. ii, p. 24-5 tf.). In line 18 
in edict 4, Biihler read Ici-ti (i) ; it is now evident that what 
he mistook for the second vertical stroke marking the long 
7 is merely the oniisvdm, placed inside the angle of i. In 
the following line we maj’ now cancel the brackets, between 
which Biihler placed the o of yotp. There is only one 
palajographical point which deserves being noticed. In 
line 6 of edict 5 there are two curves, somewhat 
resembling the usual Kharosthi form of do, placed on each 
side of the letter na, in the words tisyarli imrkno.mdsiyam, 
thus : It is evident that these two marks must have 

conveyed some meaning, for tliej- ai’e certainl}’ not later 
scribblings : but, what their signification was, is not 
apparent. 

At the point of division between the rough and smooth 
surfaces of the pillar, which, there was reason to assume, 
marked the ground level in the Asoka period, Pandit Daya 
Ram enlarged the digging in sevei'al directions, and dis- 
covered remains of a brick pavement, an earthenware well, 
and a small number of pot.sherds ; but he found no buildings 
of any sort in the vicinity of the pillar, nor could he 
discover anything of a structural nature in the two mounds 
hard by. Excavation showed that these mounds are com- 
posed of j’cllow clay, much like that in the mounds at 
Laurij’a Nandangarh, but tliey yielded no deposits such as 
Dr. Bloch found there. 

A further discovery of importance, however, was made 
at a distance of some 300 yard.s to the south of the pillar. 
Here Messrs. Carlleyle and Garrick had noticed the stump 
of a second column protruding a few feet above the ground, 
but neither of them had opened up the ground to any 
appreciable extent around it. This stump has now been 
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exposed to a depth of 124 feet, and a brick platform, on a 
level with the pavement above referred to, has been brought 
to light, with the remains of a pavement around it. The 
stump itself, as will be seen from the photograph (Plate I, 
Fig. 3), is badly fractured, and appears to have been wilfully 
mutilated, perhaps with the purpose of destroying some 
inscription on it. The upper part of the shaft, measuring 
18 feet long and 2 ft. 2 ins. in diameter at the top, was 
found lying a few feet from the stump on the brick 
pavement, and a little fui-ther. away a Persepolitan capital 
surmounted by a bull (Plate I, Fig. 2). The capital is 
similar to the one belonging to the northern pillar, except 
as regards the necking, which is decorated with palmettes 
instead of a row of geese. The bull is, however, by no 
means so well executed as the lion, and fails to harmonise 
with the proportions of the capital on which it stands. 
Nevertheless, it has considerable value, as being the first 
portrayal of a bull in the round which has come down to 
us from the Mauryan period.' I am inclined to regard 
this pillar as somewhat later in date than the lion pillar 
to the north. 


Sarnath. 

At Sarnath, where I again had the valuable co-operation 
of Dr. Konow in the work of excavation, some very 
striking developments took place this season. The whole 
of the ground along the north side of the site, which 
we had tentatively designated the “monastery area” in 
the previous season, has turned out, as we had surmised, 
to be exclusively taken up with monastic buildings, 
erected one on the ruins of another at different intervals 
of time, and representing, so far as can be judged at 
present, all the most important building epochs at Sarnath. 
The latest of these, belonging approximately to the 

1 A bull, it will be remembered, is mentioned by Hiuen Thsang a.s 
having Burmounted an Asoka pillar at the Jetavana at Sravasti. 
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eleventh century a.d., was described in part in the resume 
of our excavations of 1906—7 which I contributed to 
this Journal ; ^ and the work of the past season, which 
has been rapidly pushed on, enables us now nearly to 
complete the plan of the building and its precincts. 
These prove to have been on an exceptionally grand 
scale. The main building, containing the halls and 
apartments of the monks, must have formed a particularly 
imposing block. In plan it is a rectangle, with double 
projections apparently on each of the outer faces, - 
resembling, in this respect, many of the stupas of the 
Gupta and earlier periods found at Sarnath. Its measure- 
ment from north to .south is nearly 170 feet. The 
centre of the building is taken up by a large open 
courtyard, but here again there are wide offsets on each 
of the three sides that have been exposed, while, on the 
other hand, there are no verandahs such as we are 
familiar with in other monasteries. The lower part of 
the building consists of a high basement of brick, most 
elegantly moulded and carved on both its exterior and 
interior faces. The superstructure, which was of stone 
and brick combined, has almost entirely fallen, but it 
may confidently be asserted that there were not less than 
two storeys above the basement, and a fair idea of the 
details and decoration can be got from the multitude of 
fallen cornices, eaves, lintels, and other architectural 
members. 

In front of the east entrance of this massive building 
was a courtyard, 114 feet from east to west, flanked by 
a smaller court on the south and by one apparently 
corresponding to it on the north. This court was paved 
with heavy blocks of I’ough sand.stone, once covered or 
intended to be covered with a floor of concrete, and no 
structures appear to have been built within it. The 

* J.n.A.S., 1907, p. 998. 

The north and west outer faces have not yet been excavated. 
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entrance to it from the east mu.st have l^een singularly 
attractive, having been flanked with handsome ba.stions 
on the outside and provided with a gatekeeper’s lodge on 
the inside. What remains of the northern bastion and 
of the gatekeeper’s lodge are shown on Plate II, Fig. 1, — 
the bastion on the left of the wall, the gatekeepers lodge 
on the right. Both structures are faced with rinely 
chiselled brick, and the bastion is enriched with a variety 
of carvings. 

Passing through the gateway from the first court, we 
come to an outer and more spacious court, measuring 
290 feet from east to west, on the ea.stern side of which 
is another gateway, not quite in a line with the one 
above described, nor with tlie same orientation. The 
plan of this second gateway is more elaborate, and 
the proportions are much more massive than tliose of 
the first, but the design of both must have harmonised 
well together. On the outside are bastions of the 
same sort (now, unfortunately, all but level witli the 
ground), and on the inside thei-e is the same kind of 
gatekeeper’s lodge as at the inner gate, but between the 
bastions and the lodge we have, instead of the simple 
cross wall, a large gatehouse measuring 61 by 28 feet 
and containing several chambers. The foundations of 
this gatehouse go down to a depth of 8 ft. 2 ins., and 
were manifestly intended to carry a high superstructure. 

Beyond this second gateway, to the east, as proved by 
the walls continuing in that direction, still one other 
courtyard, if not more, can be traced out, and it ma}' 
be that a third gateway has yet to be found of still 
larger proportions than the .second.^ To the west, also, 
of the monastery buildings, there are other extensions to 
be followed up. A feature of some interest in this 

1 These gateways bring to mind the gopurams of many South-Indian 
temples, which grow smaller and smaller as one approaches the central 
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direction is a great drain — a veritable cloaca — wliicli 
appears to have carried ott‘ all the water from the 
monastery. It measures, internally, 6 feet high by 
3 ft. 4 ins. wide, being thus sufficiently large for a man 
to clear it. The walls of the drain are of brick, but the 
floor and roof are constructed of heavj- stone slabs. 

Up to the present, then, we have traced this great 
monastery over a stretch of ground extending more than 
760 feet from east to west, the whole south side of which 
is bounded bj* one long and almost straight wall stretching 
right from the larger gateway on the east almost to the 
we.stern limit of the site. In earlier days this extensive 
area was occupied by several monasteiies, which, toM'ards 
the eastern end of the site, extend a little further south 
than the later monastery. Parts of three of these 
monasteries, dating back to the Gupta epoch or earlier, 
have been excavated this season, and have been found 
to be in a remarkably good state of preservation. One 
of these is on the west side of the later monastery 
buildings, and two are on the east of the same. So far 
as can be judged at present, all are more or less of the 
same character and date, and conform in general to 
the tj*pe with which we are familiar from examples at 
Kasia and other places, though certain details in them 
are new to us. In the centre was a sijuare open court, 
and around the four sides of it were disposed the cells 
and halls or common-rooms of the monks, with an open 
verandah in front of them facing on to the court. The 
outer walls vary from (> to 11 feet in thickness. They 
were plainly intended to carry upper storeys. All the 
walls are of brick, which is left rough in the interior of 
the cells, but has a chi.selled surface in the open corridors 
and other exposed parts of the building. Stone was 
employed for the columns, pilasters, and architraves, and 
also for pierced window screens, some of the designs of 
which are particularly interesting. Wood, however, appears 


A 
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to have been used for the door lintels on the ground floor, 
and was no doubt einploj-ed more extensively in the upper 
storeys, where lightness of material was impoi-tant. Some 
of these features can be seen in the photograph in Plate III, 
Fig. 1, which shows the interior of the middle monastei-y 
at its south-west corner. The doorway appearing to the 
left of the picture opens into one of the monk’s cells. 
When it was excavated, the four courses of carved bricks 
above the lintel were found .still in position, though 
sagging somewhat in the centre ; but the old wooden 
lintel below them had almost completely perished. The 
bricks were, therefore, cai-efully removed course by course 
and replaced again over a new lintel. The central court- 
yard was paved over with brick, as likewise the verandah 
colonnades in front of the cells. A low wall, rather more 
than 2 feet high, into which the stone columns were 
built, divided the latter from the formei’, and covered 
drains were laid from the corners of the courtyard under- 
neath the verandah and cells, to carry off the rainwater 
from the open quadrangle. The three monasteries, as they 
stand, belong in the main, we believe, to the late Gupta 
period, but, in the few places where trenches have been sunk 
to a lower level, earlier structures (going back probably to 
the Mauryan period) have been found beneath the walls, 
while various later rebuildings are also discernible. The 
excavation of the stratum below the Gupta buildings ought 
to furnish results of immense value, although the finds 
are likely to be less numerous than in the upper strata. 
A small object, but one of exceptional interest, found at 
a depth of some 20 feet inside the westernmost of the three 
monasteries, is the terra-cotta head shown in Plate IV, 
Fig. 6. The Western Hellenic influence in the modelling 
of the features is very apparent ; indeed, there is nothing 
whatever Indian about them. For the origin of the hat 
and the lappets on each side we must almost certainly 
look to Persia. 
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So much for the excavation.s of the past season in the 
monastery area. In describing what we have done among 
the ntCipai^ and shrine.s to the south of it, I will start with 
an interesting group of remains that have been brought to 
light on the north side of the Dhamekh Tower. All the 
ground around this monument had been excavated many 
years ago by Major Kittoe, and the many stupas discovered 
by him had long since been destroyed. It was generally 
supposed, therefore, that nothing more remained to be 
discovered ; but a trench carried northwards from the tower 
soon disclosed the fact that Major Kittoe’s excavations had 
in reality onlj" touched the uppermost stratum, and that 
the monuments below this stratum still remained undis- 
turbed. Among the stupas and other buildings which have 
now been cleared by us, three di.stinct levels and some 
intermediate ones can be differentiated. The lowest of 
these goes back to the late Gupta period, the second to the 
eighth or ninth century A.D., and the uppermost to the 
eleventh or twelfth century .\.D. It was to the last- 
mentioned level that the .structures excavated by Major 
Kittoe appear to have belonged. No doubt other strata 
exist still lower down, but these have not yet been 
penetrated. Of the structural charactei- of these monu- 
ments nothing need be said here, as they are almost 
entirely of brick and plaster, analogous to what had already 
been found in other parts of the site, but some of the small 
finds made among tliem are well worth mention. Mo.st 
beautiful of all is a miniature figure of Avalokitesvara, 
which I judge to belong to the eleventh century A.D. It 
is only 3f inches high, and the carving, though of a some- 
what stereotyped charactei', is executed with a delicacy and 
refinement which would do credit to a Chinese artist. In 
the same level was found a long and finely cut inscription 
of the first half of the twelfth century A.D. : it records 
the construction of a vihdra by Kumaradevi, the queen of 
Govindacandra of Kanauj. 
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To the second stratum belongs a serie.s of three well- 
preserved stone reliefs, one of which is reproduced in 
Plate II, Fig. 3. They stand between 3 and 4 feet 
high, and are very characteristic of the sculpture of that 
period, which was fast losing the freshness and vitality of 
the Gupta work. The facts that all three were found 
together in one .sjiot and were apparentl}' from the same 
chisel suggest that they had probably been dedicated 
together in the shrine near which they were found. 

Another part of the site where valuable results have 
been obtained, is at the Jagat Singh stupa (Plate III, 
Fig. 2). In spite of the attention given to this particular 
monument by previous excavators, there were rea.sons 
for hoping that, with the aid of more careful and thorough 
excavations around its base, a good deal more might still 
be discovered ; nor were our hopes disappointed. All 
the ditierent periods of rebuilding can now be clearly 
distinguished, and several interesting new features have 
come to light. Most important of these is a circular 
ambulatory, or pradaksiua, which belongs to the third 
rebuilding of the stupa. This pi’OjhiJixuui is nearly 
16 feet across, and is encircled by an outer wall, now 
standing to a height of about 4 feet, through which four 
doois ga^ e access, one at each of the cardinal points. 
Ihis, so far as I know, is the only example we have 
in India of a circular walled-in piraAlaksina. At a later 
date this passage was tilled up, and access to the stupa. 
proper was then provided, by bricking up the doorways 
and placing flights of six steps against the outside. Each 
of the four flights of steps is made of a single block of 
stone. Outside the pradak^uu, wall only a relatively 
small space has yet been cleared, but it is obvious that 
crowds of small monuments compass it round on every 
side. To the north-east of the Jagat Singh stupa further 
headway has also been made in clearing the Iona broad 
passage, the western end of which was opened out last 
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year. In the course of thi.s ■n'ork, many late statues 
were found : an example is shown in Plate II, Fig. 4 : 
what figures this sculpture represents, is uncertain, but 
it attbrds a striking instance of contamination of ideas 
between Brahmanical and Buddhist iconography. 

It remains to mention the digging to the north and 
north-east side of the Main Shrine, excavated by Mr. F. 0. 
Oertel in 1905, and between it and the long wall of the 
late monastery on the north. This area is mainly devoted 
to stupas and shrines of much the same type as those 
in other parts of the site. But among them two finds 
stand out prominent. One of these is a particularly fine 
lintel stone of Gupta workmanship, 16 feet long, and 
in an admirable state of preservation (Plate II, Fig. 2). 
It is decorated with figures of Jambhala, a Bodhi.sattva, 
dancing girls, and other scenes. The other is a railing 
in the late Mauryan style, which appears to have been 
brought from some other place and re-erected where we 
found it, probably in the Gupta period. As it now stands, 
it consists of twelve uprights arranged in a rectangle. 
A specimen of two of the posts is shown in Plate IV, 
Figs. 1 and 2. No structure was found within the railing, 
but there were signs everywhere of a conflagration, and 
numerous clay sealings of the Gupta period were found 
on the floor, and, mixed with earth and ashes, both inside 
and outside the railing. 


Bodh-Gaya. 

The mention of the railing above reminds me that 
the pillars belonging to the famous railing at Bodh-Gaya,^ 
which were hidden away in an obscure corner of the 
IVIahant’s house, have now at last been rescued and set 
up again along with the others around the temple. The 


' According to Dr. Bloch, this is the correct modern pronunciation 
of the name, not Biidh-Gaya as it is oiten spelt. The name is believed 
to moan “ the (iaya of the Bodhi-tree incarnation of Visnu.'’ 
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recovery of the^e valuable monuments we owe directly 
to Lord Curzon, without the aid of whose influence and 
persuasion they could certainly never have been restored 
to their original place. A photograph of some of them 
as they are now set up, is shown in Plate IV, Figs. 3, 4, 
and 5. Dr. Bloch, who has been able to examine them 
carefull}’ since their removal, draws attention to an 
important historical point which becomes clear from the 
inscriptions on two of these pillars. 

“ On one of them,” he writes, “ I read : — 


Raho Brahmamitrasa pajavati 3 'e Nagadevaj'e danaiii ; 

i.e., ‘ this pillar is the gift of Xagadeva, the queen of king 
Brahmamitra.’ The queen of king Indramitra likewise is 
mentioned as the donor of another one of the pillars. 
I think there can be no doubt that these two kiinrs, 
Indramitra and Brahmamitra, are identical with the two 
kings of the same names, of whom a number of copper 
coins have been found in Northern India.^ Both of them 
either belonged to or were contemporaries of the Suhga 
kings, to whose time the erection of the Gatewaj' of the 
Stupa of Barahat, now in the Indian Museum of Calcutta, 
must be ascribed on the strength of the inscription on it. 
The Bodh-Gaj'a railing evidentlj’ belongs to the same epoch, 
or, in other words, it is something like a hundred j'ears 
later than Asoka, whose name has lieen wronglj' brought 
into connection with it by the modern expression ‘ Asoka 
lading at Bodh-Gaj’a. Of the sculptures, the most 
interesting naturally is the well-known Stirya relief, of 
^ihich Rajendialala Mitra gave an excellent photograph in 
plate .50 of his Buddha Gaj'a. - The mo.st striking point 
about it are the jour horses, drawing the chariot of Siirya, 


‘ See Cunningham's CoUu of Ancwnt India, j.p SO and S4 

thi of the pillar made for 

the Indian Museum m Calcutta. It would have been impossible to 

s~:s “.sriil'”’'’"’""*"' - 1”““ i" -i"" 
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in.stead of the usual number of spven. That Greek art has 
been responsible for this number of horses is likewise 
beyond dispute. The subject appears to have been a 
favourite one in the last centuries b.c., like the bathing; of 
Laksmi by two elephants which is represented on one of 
the other railing pillars at Bodh-Gaya. We find Suiya and 
Laksmi again over two of the doors leading into the 
interior of the Ananta Gumpha on the Khandagiri Hill 
in Orissa. There, too, Sfuya is represented standing on 
a chariot, drawn by four chargers. In later times this 
number is changed into seven, and nearly all likeness with 
the Greek prototype vanishes. However, one occasionally 
meets with a still more Indian type of Surya, of which a 
photograph is reproduced on Plate IV, Fig. 7. It is taken 
from an image placed in the back wall of a modern temple 
at Bilhari, the ancient Vilahari, the capital of the Cliedi 
kings, now a large village in the Jubbulpore District of the 
Central Provinces. The number of the horses is seven, 
arranged in two rows of four and three, in the same 
manner as along the steps leading to the Black Pagoda at 
Konarak in Orissa. The figure of Surya is seen squatting 
inside a disc, placed upon a wlieeled platform, upon which 
we observe another squatting figure, evidently Aruna, the 
personification of dawn. The most striking point in the 
Bilhari image, however, appears to be the disc in which 
Siirya has been placed. It is liighly probable, at least, 
that this arrangement goes back to the figure of a wheel, 
which in India, as elsewhere, was one of the first symbols 
of the divine power of the Sun tliat man began to worship. 
The subject, of course, re<iuires a fuller treatment than can 
be given to it here, but, given the fact that in India, as 
elsewhere, the wheel was worshipped in early times as a 
sjnnbol of the Sun,^ we at once grasp the true origin of the 

* How widespread and popular the Sun worship in India once mu^t 
have been, become? evident to us from the many small clay horse.s 
which we now find put up as offerings at most of the Muhammadan 
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Buddhist symbol of the ‘Wheel of the Law,’ the dlianna- 
cakra as they used to call it. It wa.s an adoption by the 
Buddhists of one of the coiiunon symbols under which the 
miraen divvimm was at that time represented in India. 
But, although Buddha himself claimed to be an Aditya- 
handhxi, or ‘ descendant of the Sun,’ by birth, his followers 
did not use the symbol of the Sun as a representation of 
their teacher, evidently because at that time it had not 
yet become the custom to glorify his person. His teaching, 
the Law, the dJiarmu, was the main object to which the 
early Buddhists turned their attention, and the wheel was 
equally suitable to I'epresent the progress of the Law, 
which from the beginning appears to have been likened to 
the victorious progress of a great conquering monarch, 
a cukravurtln.” 

Another figure which strikes me as of some interest is 
the one below Laksnii, shown in Plate IV, Fig. 4. On the 
head of this figure the u.ynm is undoubtedly portrayed. 
But whom, then, does the figure represent ? I must 
confess that the answer is a riddle to me, but, whatever 
it may be, this tigure at least proves that the n.^nisa was 
no new feature introduced by the Gandhara school of art. 

Sahet-Mahet. 

Owing to serious famine in certain districts of the 
United Provinces, the excavations at Kasia had to remain 
in abeyance this season, and Dr. Vogel’s operations were 
transfeiTed to the site of Sahet-Mahet, on the borders 
of the Bahraich and Gonda districts, in order that use 
might be made there of famine labour. This is the site 
where General Cunningham located the once celebrated 


Dargahs in North-Eastern India. The people now explain these clay 
horses as ‘ the etjniijage of the Pir. ’ In reality however 

they go back to the same class of votive offerings of wl ich H el^ 
number has been found, e e in OK-m, v ^ 

schichteEuropa-s,” 1905, p. n“ ^ ^ 
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Sravasti, and it will be seen from the following remarks 
by Dr. Vogel, and from a special note contributed on the 
subject to this Journal by him (page 97l above), that 
the discovery of a copperplate in one of the monasteries 
has now definitely proved this identification to be correct. 

“ It will be remembered that Cunningham identified the 
main site, known as Mahet, with the ancient city of 
Sravasti, the capital of the Kosalas, and the mound of 
Sahet, situated a quarter of a mile south-west of Mahet, 
with the famous Jetavana of Buddhist celebrity.^ Mr. V. A. 
Smith, however, rejected Cunningham’s identification as 
disagreeing with the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims, 
and believed that he had found the true site of Sravasti 
near the village of Balapur in Nepal territory, close to 
the spot where the Kapti river emerges from the Hills.^ 
I must mention here, also, that, subsequent to Cunningham’s 
exploration. Dr. W. Hoey carried on excavations at Sahet- 
Mahet in 1884-5.^ 

“ The circumstances which led to the selection of this 
site for excavation enabled me to extend the digging ov'er 
a relatively large area. I had, moreover, the benefit of 
the assistance of Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, whose services 
Mr. Marshall had kindly placed at my disposal and who 
did most of the supervision at the Sahet site. The nature 
of the work to be done was to a large extent conditioned by 
that of previous explorers. It soon became evident that, 
among the numerous buildings attacked by Cunningham 
and Dr. Hoey, hardly any had been wholly excavated. 
In consequence the published plans are incomplete, and, 
I must add with regard to those of Dr. Hoey, inaccurate. 
In these circumstances it seemed to me necessary, first of 
all, to continue and, if possible, finish these buildings. 


' A.S.H., vol. i, pp. 330-34S, and vol. vi, pp. 78-100. 
- J.H.A.S., 1898, pp. 503-531, and 1900, pp. 1-24. 

^ vol. Ixi (1892), pt. i. Extra No. 


J.E.A.S. 1908. 
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'■ The two principal momiiueiits of Mahet, which are 
locally known as Pakki and Kaehchi Knti, and had been 
partially excavated by Dr. Huey, tir^t claimed my 
attention. The Kachchi Knti proved to be the rectangular 
plinth of a large temple built of brick and apiproached 
from the we>t by means of a flight of .step.s (Plate V, 
Fig. 1). This plinth, as it stands, is a reconstruction of 
an earlier square plinth, the we.st wall of which is still 
extant inside the later structure. Both these buildings 
were once decorated with terra-cotta panels, fragments 
of which came to light in great numbers at the foot of 
both the earlier and later walls. Tlie difl'erenee in style 
of the.se terra-cottas points also to their belonging to 
different periods. Their fragmentary state made it 
impossible in most cases to decide on the nature of the 
scenes represented, Vmt none of them appear to have any 
connection with Buddhism. One of tlie few complete 
panels discovered shows the familiar figure of Hanuman 
fighting a Raksasa, and leaves no doubt that the edifice 
to which it belongs was a Brahnianical temple. Another 
panel, reconstructed out of various fragments, seems to 
refer to some legend of Krisna's childhood. It is a point 
of interest that in the foundations of the earlier temple 
there were found the remains of a circular structure which 
evidently is the remnant of a small Buddhist .sfuptt. 

“ As regards the Pakki Kuti, I agree with iMr. V. A. Smith 
that it is a solid building, and that the supposed r'ooms 
excavated by Dr. Hoey are merely .spaces filled with 
eaith for the sake of economy. The absence of doors 
and windows can leave no doubt on that point. Most 
probably it is a .sfiipc/, though it should be noted that 
no staircase was found. The objects found in excavation 
do not give any clue as to the religion to which it 
belonged. At the foot of the south wall we came on 
three shafts consi.sting of rings of baked clay 4 to 
5 inches high and U to S feet in circumference. One 
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of these sliafts was found to be continued to a deptli 
of 6 ft. 8 ins. below the foot of the wall. The lowermost 
ring contained six earthenware pots, with pierced bottoms, 
placed upside down. Whether these shafts did duty as 
drains or wells, or served some other purpose, I cannot 
decide, but di'ains of similar form and construction are 
frecjuently met with on other ancient city sites, for 
instance, on that of Mathura. 

“ Due east of the PakkI Kuti i.s a mound adjoining the 
ramparts of the citj’. Dr. Hoey sank a shaft from its top 
to a depth of 30 feet through solid masoniy, from which he 
rightly conjectures that this building is a large-sized stfqxi. 
Another large building, west of the Pakki Kuti, remains 
still to be explored. It is a large flat mound, rectangular 
in shape ; its north-east corner is occupied by the tomb of 
Sayyid Miran. 

“ It will be seen from Cunningham’s account that the 
outline of the ancient tonui is clearly marked by a row of 
mounds enclosing the Mahet site. At several places along 
the south and west side I made cuttings, in order to trace 
the city wall and to locate the position of the gates. But 
no structural remains came to light ; apparently these 
mounds are merely earthen ramparts, and the brick walls 
which once crowned their tops have completely disappeared. 
On the north-east side, however, my endeavours were 
successful. Not far from the group of monuments described 
above is a gap in the ramparts, which i.s known as 
Nausahra Darwaza. It is named after the adjoining strip 
of land, called Nausahra, which separates Mahet from the 
Naukhiln, an ancient bed of the RtlptL Here excavations 
revealed remains of a gate flanked liy two bastions and 
a heavy wall, both built of lai'ge bricks (18 by 11 by 
3 inches). These ruins, which are of undoubted antiquity, 
dispose of Mr. Smith’s conjecture that the Old Rapti has 
cut away large portions of the ancient city and reduced it 
to half its original size. 
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“ The Jaina temple of Sobhnatli in the western portion 
of the Mahet site was further explored. In clearing the 
courtyard in front of the temple numerous images were 
unearthed, all of which betray a late date. An example of 
them is shown in Plate Y, Fig. 3. 

“ At Sahet our excavations comprised a considerable 
number of buildings, mostly small stupas and temples, 
which it will be unnecessary to describe here in detail. 
The Buddhist character of these remains had already been 
established by former explorers and was confirmed by our 
researches. In the northern portion of the site the three 
shrines Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Cunningham, are the most 
prominent. In No. 3 he discovered in 1863 the colossal 
Bodhisattva statue ^ (now in the Calcutta Museum), which, 
as stated in its inscription, was erected by Friar Bala, 
together with a parasol post, ‘ at Sravasti, in the Kosaniba- 
kuti on the Lord’s Promenade.’ On that account Cunning- 
ham believed this temple to be a descendant of the 
Kosaniba-kuti shown on the well-known bas-relief of 
Barahat. It is obviously many centuries younger than the 
image, which belongs to the early Kusana epoch. More- 
over, it follows from the inscription that the statue must 
originally have stood in the open, sheltered by its stone 
umbrella. The expression ‘ the Lord’s Promenade ’ refers 
to a kind of structure which, from literary sources as well 
as actual discoveries, appears to have been common 
on famous Buddhist sites. Cunningham ■ found such 
a Buddha s walk outside the northern wall of the 
Mahabodhi temple at Bodh-Gaya. From the existence of 
a row of stone pillar bases on both sides of the promenade 
he inferred that it had been covered by a roof. 

In connection with the mention of the Lord’s Promenade 
m the Bodhisattva inscription, it is interestino- that in 

O 


‘ Bloch, J.A.S.B., vol. Ixvii (1898), pfc. i. 
vol. viii, pp. 179-1S2, and Mahabodhi, p. 8. ’ 
^ A.S.B., vol. XVI, Preface, p. iii. 


pp. 274-290, and Ep. Ind., 
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front of the supposed Kosamba-kup a structure came to 
light which I believe to represent such a monument. It is 
a solid brick wall, running from east to west, decorated 
with moulded brickwork, and approached by a flight of 
steps built on against the centre of its north face. The 
orientation is the same as that of the ‘ Buddha’s walk ’ 
at Bodh-Gaya. I do not pretend for a moment that the 
cahkrama. discovered at Sahet is the one referred to in 
the inscription ; it was found at the surface of the mound, 
and obviously belonged to the latest building period. But 
it may be assumed that at important places of pilgi-iniage 
there existed a continuous tradition, and that monuments 
connected with events of the Buddha’s career were always 
rebuilt on exactly the same spot where such an event was 
believed to have taken place. Our cunkrama may, there- 
fore, be a remote descendant of the one mentioned in the 
Bodhisattva inscription. 

“ Among the buildings unearthed in the southern portion 
of Sahet, the most important is the large monastery ^ 
partly explored by Dr. Hoey and now completely excavated. 
It faces east, and contains, as usual, a central courtyard 
enclosed by corridors and rows of cells. In one respect 
it differs from the ordinary tj’pe of a Buddhist convent. 
In the course of my Kasia excavations I found evidence 
that in some Buddhist monasteries the cell facing the 
main entrance (i.e. the central cell of the western row, if 
the entrance faces east) served the purpose of a chapel. 
This explains why such a cell is usually larger in size 
than the others. 

“ In the Sahet Mona.stery we find, on the west side of 
the courtyard opposite the entrance, a chamber surrounded 
by a procession path. It has an anteroom which is 
entered from the east. Here we have, therefore, a distinct 
chapel, evidently developed out of the chapel cell of the 


op. cit., pi. V, No. 21. 
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older type of monastery. To find room for it, it became 
necessary to project the central portion of the western 
wall, an arrangement not met with in any of the Kasia 
monasteries. The late date of the Sahet convent is 
apparent from an inscribed stone slab ^ discovered by 
Dr. Hoey inside the courtyard, and was further confirmed 
by inscribed sculptures found in the course of last winter’s 
excavation. 

“ Among these I may notice a statuette, 1 ft. 10 ins. high, 
of Jambhala, the god of wealth (Plate V, Fig. 2), whose 
image, strange though it may seem, appears to have been 
a necessary adjunct of a Buddhist convent. It was found 
in the courtyard near the north-east angle of the ante- 
room of the chapel. The halo is inscribed with the 
Buddhist creed in characters of the eighth or ninth 
century. The image is made of the spotted red sandstone 
of iMathura. Other sculptural fragments found in Sahet 
are made of the blue stone of Bodh-Gaya ; e.g., two 
portions of a Tara figure (1 ft. 5 ins. high), and a fragment 
of a figure of Simhanada Lokesvai’a (1 foot high) which, 
judging from a votive Sanskrit inscription, belongs to the 
eleventh or twelfth century. A curious find made in 
the same building is a Buddha figurine of Persian chalk, 
2y inches high, with a Tibetan inscription on the reverse. 
These, and other finds made in Sahet, go far to prove that 
it was an important place of pilgrimage even in the 
expiring days of Indian Buddhism. On this point, how- 
ever, there need no longer e.xist any doubt, as a last and 
most impoitant discovery — that of a copperplate — made 
by Pandit Daya Ram Sahni at Sahet, has proved that, 
as Cunningham first proposed, this site does mark the 
famous Jetavana, the favourite abode of the Buddha. 
For further particulars I may refer to my note in this 
Journal (page 971 above), in which the (luestion of the 
identity is treated in detail.” 

Kielhorn, hid. Ant., vol. xvii (1888), pp. 61-G4. 
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Ta^t-i-Bahi. 

In the Frontier Province Taklit-i-Bahi has again, after 
a space of thirty years and more, begun to yield its 
.splendid treasures to the .spade. Five years ago I urged 
upon the Local Government the importance of clearing 
up this famous site completely, and effectually conserving 
its valuable remains ; but it tvas not until the end of 
1906, tvhen Dr. D. B. Spooner had been appointed 
Superintendent on the Frontier, that an opportunity 
offered itself of taking the task in hand. In the first 
season the work of clearance was started in the court of 
the main litupa, and at the same time the two chapels, 
whose superstructures are still well preserved, were 
strengthened and repaired. This year it was continued 
in the monastic quadrangle to the north-east, and after- 
wards in the long court between it and the court of the 
main It was in the latter court that a large 

number of and sculptures wei-e brought to light 

in 1871, but it soon became apparent that the earlier 
excavations had been little more than surface diggings, 
and that there were many more treasures yet to be 
found in it. Dr. Spooner, who personally conducted the 
excavations, describes the discoveries thus : — 

“ The long narrow courtyard, running east and west, 
and connected with the court of the main stujM by a flight 
of sixteen .steps in admii’able preservation, is crowned 
by a multitude of little stCqia-^, some of which .still 
preserve portions of the .stucco friezes with which they 
were originally ornamented, though none, I regret to 
say, ai'e (juite so admirably preserved as the one dis- 
covered last year at Sahribahlol. The plan and details 
of these .sf Umars’ will be published later, on the completion 
of the work as a whole. For the present, the most 
important thing to notice is the extraordinary number 
of the sculptures recovered. Considering the fact that 
Tal^t-i-Bahi had been officially excavated (and, whatever 
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one may think of the method of the-exctivatioiis, at least 
so thoroughl}- exploited as to have funiished a large 
proportion of the Gandhara pieces known to scholars until 
recently), the extent of this 3'ear’s j'ield seems almost 
incredible. The legendaiy scenes recovered were not 
especiallj" numerous, but several among them are of 
interest and value, alike for the extreme delicacy’ of the 
carving and for tlie manner in which the subject is 
treated. Xot a few of the most beautiful of these scenes 
occur on pedestals, of which a gi'eat number were recovered. 
One such stone shows two scenes from the legend of 
Kasj’apa, the right-hand one with the Buddha in the 
tire temple and the hermits mounting ladders on the 
outside with jars of water to extinguish the supposed 
conflagration, and the left - hand one with, curiously 
enough, the same tire temple standing quite einptj’, with 
a few figures be.side it turned expectantlj' toward the 
right. The interior appears to have been slightlj’ injured, 
and it may be that originally' the serpent was here repre- 
sented ; if so, the scene must be chronologically pi’ior 
to the other, although the order of the two would seem 
to be against this as.suniption. Another interesting 
pedestal shows the Buddha seated under a tree in the 
centre of the composition. His right hand is uplifted 
in the nhhayamudrd po.sture, and he is facing directly 
to the front. To his right are two standing figures, 
holding heavy' bags in their hands, which they are 
evidently offering to him, while behind them is a third 
figure standing at the head of a reclining bullock heavily 
laden, behind which appears a horse’s head. On the 
Buddha s left an unusually' fine bearded Vajrapani is 
seated, with his vajra in the left hand and his face 
turned toward the Buddha, while at the extreme proper 
left of the whole a very large covered bullock waggon 
IS seen, the detads of which are worked out with great 
carefulness. Evidently an attempt is being made to^stop 
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this waggon, or even to back it, as one man is leaning 
heavily against one of the bullocks in an obvious attempt 
to force him backwards, and another is making an eftbrt 
to roll back one of the heavj' wheels, while the driver 
is leaning forward in a very energetic manner, belabouring 
the bullocks with a thick stick. The heavy bags which 
are being presented on the right, and the sylvan nature 
of the scene as indicated by an occasional tree here and 
there, might make one think at first that this was a novel 
representation of the gift of the Jetavana, it being con- 
ceivable that the laden bullock and the bullock cart both 
bear ti’easure. But the fact that the scene occurs on the 
pedestal of a figure representing the austerities of Gautama 
makes this very doubtful, and I hesitate to suggest at 
pi’esent any interpretation for it. Unfortunately, the 
ascetic figure is broken and incomplete, but its general 
excellence and interest can be seen from the remarkable 
head reproduced in Plate VI, Fig. 1. So far as I am 
aware, no representation of this subject superior to the 
present piece has been found, save the exquisite sculpture 
recovered by the late Sir Harold Deane at Sikri and now 
exhibited in the Lahore Museum. 

“ As a class, the most interesting figures, as well as the 
most beautiful, are the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, of which 
large numbeis were rescued from the debris. Several of 
these are not onl}' in admirable preservation, but also of 
an excellence quite unsurpassed in Gandhara art. One 
Bodhisattva, more than life-sized, is especially remarkable. 
The right side of the figure is lost, but the head and 
shoulders, shown in Plate VI, Fig. 2, are practically 
uninjured, and are of very unusual interest, as can be seen 
from the illustration. But the real interest and value of 
this collection cannot be judged by the mere sum of its 
sculptures. A feature of much importance is the extra- 
ordinary variety observable in it. The sculptures range 
from the extreme of excellence almost to the extreme of 
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decadence, although no ligures appear to be (,>£ (piite so 
late a date as the sculptures at Shah-jl-ki-Dheri. A 
characteristic example ot‘ this decadence is shown in 
Plate YI, Fig. 3. whei’e the whole composition betrays 
lateness in its elalx)ration as well as in the inferiority of 
the sculpture itself. A peculiarly iutere.sting point in this 
sculpture is the crescent moon on the canopy above the 
Buddha’s head. If the figure were a Bodhisattva, one 
would remember the contention about the connection 
between Siva and Avalokitesvara, and the interpretation 
would seem simple. But, with the figure an unmistakable 
Buddha, I confess that the crescent is as puzzling as it is 
interesting. Before closing, I should like to add that the 
theory propounded by me, in the final account of the 
Sahribahlol sculptures published in the Annual of the 
Archaiological Department for 190(5—7. as regards the 
representation of Maitreya in Gandhara art, has now 
received abundant confirmation in the Takht-i-Brihi 
sculptures. \\ herever a figure wearing the hair in a large 
loop to the left is sufficiently preserved to show the left 
hand, the attribute is regularly the alabastron, so that, when 
this fact is added to the arguments advanced at the place 
<luoted, I feel that there can be very little reas(jnable 
doubt remaining. The type I would s(j idejitify is shown 
in Plate YI, Fig. 4.” 

Another site in the Frontier Province to which 
Dr. Spooner has devoted some attention, is that of Shah- 
ji-ki-Dheii near Peshawar, where M. Foucher proposed to 
locate the famous stupa of Kaniska. Dr. Spooner writes 
as follows ; — 

“ The arguments set forth by M. Foucher in his mono- 
graph Sur la Geographic Anciennc da Gandhara, which 
need not be repeated here,i are so convincing that Ids 


One point only calls ior mention. The name Shah-ji-ki-Dheri iloe.s 
Sajjid s mound. The land on which the mounds stand was giben bv 
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conclusions have been generally accepted, Mr. Vincent 
Smith going .so far a,s to declare delinitety that the 
foundation.s of Kauiska’s great stupa are still to be traced 
out.side Peshawar city.' But the results, it will be seen, 
of tlie present explorations warn us of the need for greater 
caution. 

“ In commencing my excavations, the suggestion made by 
M. Foucher, that search should be made in the first instance 
for the hundred stupas mentioned by Hiuen-tsang as lying 
to the north and south of the pagoda, was followed, and 
trenches were sunk radiating from a central point at the 
southern edge of the main pagoda mound. But, although 
four out of five trenches were taken down to a considerable 
depth, I regret to say that no trace of any such structui’es 
was found. The remains actually met with were as 
follows : — 

■'About 70 feet from the southern edge of the mound, 
a rougli brick pavement appeared, at a depth of about 
10 feet below the surface. The edge of this was cleared 
for a width of some 8 feet over a lengtli of 120 feet, 
disclosing at the extreme west a few bricks forming the 
foundations or ba.sement of certain buildings now lost, and 
at the extreme east, a circular structure faced with stucco, 
which may have been tlie base of a stfipa, or more probably, 
judging from the undecorated nature of the remains and 
the absence of .sculptural finds in the neighbourhood, the 
base of a small circular tower. More important than these 


Mall mud of Ghazni to an ancestor of the present owner, according 
to tlie latter's account ; and, as the members of this family are all 
Savyids, and consequently addressed by the title of Shiih-ji, it would 
seem unsafe to see, with il. Foucher, an echo of the ancient designation 
in the modern name. Besides, the more natural vernacular rendering 
of “le tumulus du grand roi " would he Shrdii-Dheri or Piid.diahi Dheri. 

' This remark, as it stands, can never have been true in modern times. 
No remains whatever were traceable on the surface, and the majority 
of monuments met with were found to be buried to a depth of from 
8 to Pi feet. It should be noted, further, that the mounds lie outside 
the (lanj gate, not outside the Lahore gate as stated. 
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was a massive temple building toward the centre of the 
trench running from the edge of the platform toward the 
north. Only the basement of this building remains, but 
this is remarkable for its sti-ength and solidity. The 
construction is, in the main, of the usual Gandhara type, 
hilt, instead of its being built of blocks of slate with the 
interstices filled with small pieces of the same material, we 
here find large dressed stones with the interstices filled 
with piles of bricks. This is not, however, any necessarily 
sure proof of a late date ; for, running out from this 
building to the north, is a narrow platform in the tj-pical 
Gandhara style, which from its position cannot be older 
than the main building. That this building was a shrine 
or temple, furthermore, was abundantly proven by the 
sculptural fragments recovered in its debris. On clearing 
the space to the north of this building, two other basements 
were found in alignment with its western wall, and still 
further to the north, under the edge of the mound itself, 
another massive wall running east and west, which appears 
to have been the outside wall of a stCipa, or at least of the 
.solid platform from which the stCipa. plinth arose. 

“ These are the chief monumental remains recovered,^ 
and the difficulty of forming any final judgment on their 
basis is obvious, for there is nothing about them to 
determine their date or origin. The sculptural fragments, 
how ev er, afford a more satisfactory clue. They are almost 
without exception of extreme inferiority. The great 
majority are of stucco, singularly coarse and unpleasing, 
and the very method of their manufacture points to a Me 
period. The pupils of the eyes are regularly indicated, 
which is almost never the case in true Gandhara art, and 


A few undecorated brick structures were unearthed further to the 
east, but their apparent lack of connection with the other remains, 
and their much higher lead me to think that they are relatively 

“ftn™id“r ^ 
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until such are found, the connection of the site with 
Kaniska must remain doubtful. In my opinion, therefore, 
it seems fair to assert that, in general, the result.s of the 
present exploration, however inconclusive, at least throw 
doubt on the identification proposed. We have not found 
what we expected, and, while it cannot be claimed definitely 
that the identification is disproved, it is undeniable that 
the negative evidence is strongly against it. It is hoped 
that further researches can be carried out in the course 
of the coming winter, wlien possibly more conclusive 
evidence will be found ; but, until that time, the identi- 
fication of Shah - ii - ki - Dheri with the great stu.pa of 
Kaniska must, in my opinion, be accepted with increased 
caution.” 


Sankaram. 

In the Southern Presidency, fresh ground has been 
broken by Mr. Rea this season at Sankaram, near 
Anakapalli in the Yizagapatam District, and some further 
valuable researches have also been made by the same 
officer on the well-known site at Amaravati and among 
the prehistoric remains at Perambair. The semi-structural, 
senii-rock-cut, and impressi\e nature of the Sankaram 
group of monuments inve.sts them with a peculiar interest, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that there is still 
much .scope for excavation on the site. The discovery, 
too, of the familiar pyriform coffins known previously at 
Pallavaram and other places, is a matter of no small 
moment, as it affords us definite means of dating this 
class of coffins and, at the same time also, the elongated 
type on short legs which Mr. Rea’s researches at Perambair 
show to have been contemporary Avith it. 

‘ The two loAV rocky hills near Sankaram, known as 
Bojjanakonda,” writes Mr. Rea, “ stand east and west, 
and, like many of those in the neighbourhood, are formed 
of a series of rough black porous rocks which crop out 
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along the ridges particularly, but sometimes on the hill 
■sides also. Natural caves are met with in places, which 
have been used by ascetics as cells of retreat. These 
caves are sometimes left in their natural state, and in other 
cases the walls have been chiselled into rectangular form. 

“ At the western hill at Sankaram the outcrops of the 
rock on the summit are numerous, and practically every 
one has been carved into a stupa (Plate YII, Fig. 1). Two 
of the largest are 30 feet in diameter, and are complete 
in outline. These stupas are grouped in no definite plan, 
their position and size being determined by the outlying 
pinnacles of rock. They have probably been votive in 
character, the donors to the shrine having apparentl}' had 
them cut out, instead of erecting structural ones as they 
did at other places. Excavation of some of their earth- 
covered bases has shown that they were originally covered 
with stucco. 

“ On the east hill (Plate VII, Fig. 2) the small rock 
■stupas are less numerous, but there are several caves with 
pillars and rock-cut sculptures. One large stSjja, on the 
summit there, is partly cut out of the rock, but, this being 
fractured and incomplete, the missing parts are made 
good with brickwork. There is no dome to this stiipa 
at pre.sent, but undoubtedly there has previously been 
a brick one, for the lower part of the stupa has been 
found on excavation to be encased in a brick wall, which 
doubtless extended higher. StCipas are grouped around 
the base, and these ai-e of rock, wherever rock exists, 
but on one side they are constructed of brick, and 
are arranged in a line with two small caityas beside 
them.^ This is not the place, hoivever, to attempt a full 
description of these remains : let it suffice to say that 

‘ I examined the brick and in the centre of two of them found 

^tone,s cut in the form of a ,-tiipa. The!,e were undoubtedly relic- 
casket-;. The small receptacle on the top probably contained a small 
bone relic. 
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they are certainly among the most remarkable in the 
Presidency. 

“ On the eastern ridge of the east hill was a mound 
containing brick debris. It appeared unpromising on 
a hrst casual examination, but, on excavation, it has proved 
to be a caiiya, with various buildings around and in front, 
and surrounded by cells, some of which are structural and 
some, at a lower level, rock-cut. In this respect it is, as far 
as I know, unique. In these cells numbers of interesting 
objects were found, among which I may notice some rare 
coins of the Chalukyan king Visnuvardhana (A.D. 663-672), 
clay inscribed seals, clay estampages representing stuixis, 
some of which are tokens and others architectural 
ornaments, some pottery of various clas.ses, a small stCqm 
in pottery, a small lingam, and a neolithic celt. Much 
excavation work, I should add, requires yet to be done, not 
only to the structural but also to the rock-cut remains.” 

Amaravati. 

In respect of this locality Mr. Rea writes as follows ; — 
“ At Amaravati, excavation has been continued on the mound 
which extends for a considerable distance all around the site 
of the central stiipa. The previous year’s digging was 
chiefly conflned to the sites of the gates at the four cardinal 
points. This work has been continued during the past 
season, and, in addition, explorations have been undertaken 
at various other parts of the mound. In every place thus 
examined, extensive traces of walls, rectangular and circular, 
ha\ e been found , but, owing to the long-continued practice 
of the villagers of digging in the mound for bricks, the 
walls are seldom in a perfect condition. Everything, 
however, continues to show that a very extensive series of 
buildings existed on the site. Sculptures and columns 
(plain, carved, and inscribed) have been found. Perhaps 
the most important find was a gold relic-casket in a pottery 
vessel, embedded in a ball of mortar. It was found 
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not in position, but in some loose earth thrown out by 
some of the diggers for building materials. Some bronze 
images of Buddha were also found (Plate VIII, Fig. 1). 
Another curious find was a number of pyriform funeral 
urns standing in a group near a circular wall which is 
evidently the base of a stCipa. These tombs are identical 
with the prehistoric tombs of that shape found at Palla- 
varam and other such sites. 

“ As to the prehistoric remains at the Perambair hills, 
I may say at once that they form a most important group. 
In the main they consist of stone circles enclosing earthen- 
ware tombs of pyriform and elongated cist shape, the 
latter of which are curious in that they generally stand on 
three I’ows of short legs. Some excavations were previously 
conducted at this group, but a much more extensive 
exploration was undertaken during the past season, with 
valuable results. Many articles in iron, ornamental conch- 
shells, beads, and pottery, were found. Among the latter 
several are of unique form, particularly long jars on three 
legs, with spouts around the rim.” 

Prome. 

Of his exploration at Prome in Burma, Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
sends the following summary : — 

“ Accoi’ding to the Burmese Chronicles, Prome or 
fsriksetra was founded by King Duttabaung 101 years 
after the Nirvana of the Buddha, i.e. in the year 442 B.C.^ 
Its antiquity must be comparatively high, as it is often 
referred to in the Chinese annals of the Tang dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.) as the kingdom of the Piu, and as it was 
known to the celebrated Chinese pilgrims Hiuen Thsang 
and I-tsing, who visited India in the seventh century .4.1). 
and loft trustworthy accounts of their travels. It is still 
known to the Hindus as Brahmodesh, and the Irrawaddy 

' [It is presumed that Mr. Taw Sein Ko is only using B.c. ,543 as the 
“ orthodox date of the death of Buddha. — Ed.] 


J.K.A.S. 190S. 
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(Airavati) river, on which it stands, is regarded Ijy tliein 
as second onlj- to the Ganges in its efficacy to wasli awaj- 
sin. During the solar eclipse of January, 1007, and the 
Ardhodaj’a Festival of Februaiy, 1008, large numbers of 
Hindus flocked to Prome to bathe in its sacred river. The 
ancient connection of Prome with India is further confirmed 
by the discovery, about fifteen years ago, at Lebaw, a 
village seven miles to the .south of tlie Hmawza railway 
station, of two gold scrolls containing the well-known 
Buddhi.st formula IT dhaiiima hefiipuhliuril , etc., which 
are incised in the Eastern Chalukj-an script dating from the 
seventh to tenth century A.D.i 

“The .site of 8riksetra is now called Yathemyo, the 
‘ City of the Hermit,’ and is five miles to the east of 
Prome, and the railway station of Hmawza is included 
within its area. The ruins, consi.sting of earthen ramparts, 
walled enclosures, burial grounds, and pagodas in all stages 
of decay, are found scattered within, roughly speaking, 
an area of 400 square miles, that is to say, within 
a distance of about 10 miles in the direction of the 
cardinal points from the railway station as the centre. 
So far, there are veiy few data available to throw light 
on the history of these remains. As to epigraphical 
records, two inscriptions in an unknown script were 
found, in 1907, by General de Beylie in the Bebe pagoda 
and Kyaukka Ihein, and a broken piece of a votive 
tablet, containing .seventeen effigies of the Buddha with 
a Sanskrit legend, was found, with many others, among 
the debris in the core of the Bawbawgyi Pagoda. Of the 
latter, Mi . \ enkayya writes as follows : — ‘ The scripts 
are written in Nagari cliaracters which were current in 
Oiissa and Aoithein India about the twelfth century’ A.D. 

I read it as follows; — ain = Anirudadevena ka({l) . The 

inscription is apparently broken both at tlie beginning 


Published at pages 101-102 of the Indim, vol. v. 
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and at the end. It probabl}’ reeord.s that Anirud(dh)adeva 
made a present of the tablet on which the in.scription i.s 
engraved, or that he prepared the mould in which it i.s 
cast.’ Aniruddliadeva i.s the .same as Anawrata, the hero- 
king of Pagan, who flourished in the eleventh century A.D. 
The native chronicles relate that, while building the 
Shwezigon Pagoda at Pagan, he deposited in its relic- 
chamber a number of holy relies which he had obtained 
by ransacking the ancient shrines of Prome. The records 
are, however, silent as to whether tlie Bawbawgyi was 
one of the edifices which he robbed. The discovery of 
this votive tablet at least indicates that this pagoda had 
acquired some sanctity even during the time of that great 
conqueror. 

“• Of the pagodas themselves, the best-preserved i.s the 
Bawbawgjfl ; and tliis one is now undergoing such measures 
as are necessary for its permanent upkeep. It is a 
cj'lindrical structure with a sliglit horizontal indentation 
about the middle, cone-shaped above, and crowned with an 
iron ft. The base consists of five terraces, 26 feet in 
height. The body of the pagoda is 73 feet high, the conical 
drum 24 feet, the amlaku o feet, and the ti 25 feet, 
making a total of 153 feet over all. A peculiarity of the 
Bawbawgyi is that in the middle of the pagoda is a vertical 
hollow, 10 feet in diameter and 80 feet high, a feature 
which I have found in none of the pagodas at Pagan. ^ 

“From among the sculptures discovered I attach a photo 
of one only, which comes from the Zegu Pagoda (Plate Till, 
Fig. 2). In the upper panel the Buddha is represented, 
with an aureoled head, and flanked b^' two crowned and 
well-draped figures, each carrying a fly-flapper. In the 
centre of the lower panel is a tree flanked by two deer, 
on either side of which are two worshippers in an attitude 
of adoration.” 

’ A parallel to thi^ may Le found in the Maniyar Math structure at 
Rajgir. unearthed t« o years ago. 
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This sculpture plainly derives its .style from the familiar 
Gupta work of Northern India. It can hardly be assigned 
to a later date than the seventh century A.D., and may be 
earlier. The figures on each side of the tree ( ' ) appear to 
me more like horses. 


Delhi. 

Muhammadan monuments, as a rule, offer little oppor- 
tunity for new discoveries by tlie spade, but .some features 
of much interest which tlie .spade has brought to light in 
the Delhi and Agra forts during the past sea.son well 
deserve to he chronicled here. The Rant;: Mahall at Delhi 
forms one of a chain of buildings along the eastern or river 
face of the palace, through all of which passed the water- 
way called Nahr-i-Bahisht by Shah Jahan. The palace 
long did duty as officers’ ijuarters, and it was only three 
years ago that Lord CTnv.on rescued it from the mi.suse to 
which it was being put. It was then decided to remove 
the multitude of modern walls and other accretions by 
which it had been transformed, and to restore it to some 
semblance of its former self, excavating and laying out, 
at the same time, the gardens between it and the Diwan-i- 
‘Amm. M hile engaged on this work Mr. R. F. Tucker 
divined that the old marble fountain channels might still 
be found intact beneath the modern floor of the palace, and 
accordingly opened up the basement of the building, with 
results that more than fulfilled his expectations. The chief 
feature brought to light was a broad marble channel, 
130 feet and more in length, which foians a continuation of 
the waterway from the .south side of the Khass Mahalh 
The bed of the channel is of white marble, inlaid with 
lines of black, while the sides are elegantly moulded. 
Tiaces of a bridge, too, level with the floor of the court, 
were revealed. 

Besides this channel, there is a marble fountain basin of 
exceptional beauty in the centre of the palace. Below the 
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moulded edge of the basin are three shallow carved and 
inlaid bordei’s, the lowest of which is specially attractive in 
design, and in its middle is an open lotus flower of twenty- 
four petals, with a smaller flower in its centre. From this 
originally sprang a lotus-bud cup, from which the water 
jet issued ; but this has vanished. The spandrels in the 
four corners are carved and inlaid, but very few of the 
stones remain. From this basin the water once flowed to 
the west along a short length of channel, and fell over 
a double row of candle niches into a marble tank below, 
decorated with a cusped and moulded border. This is in 
a somewhat damaged state. It is said that the marble 
basin now standing in the Queen’s Garden formerly stood 
in this tank ; and Sayyid Ahmad I^an gives a drawing 
showing it in this position. A view of the Rang Mahall, 
as now opened up, is shown in Plate VIII, Fig. 8. 

Agra. 

The discoveries in the Agra Fort are connected with 
the imposing palace built by Akbar, known now as the 
Jahangiri Mahall. Thanks again to Lord Curzon’s influence, 
the local military prison has lately been i-emoved from 
the southern end of this palace, and much is now being 
done to pre.serve this part of the building along with the 
rest. Among the measures undertaken for this purpose 
was the removal of several feet of debris from the prison 
quadrangle, which has brought to light a spacious paved 
courtyard 140 feet S(juare, together ■\\-ith a range of 
buildings and courtyards to the east of it, undoubtedly 
of Akbar’s period. Inside, the chambers are in a good 
state of preservation, but the exterior has been ruthlessly 
mutilated. On the north and south sides the court is 
bordered by shallow chambers, of which, unfortunately, little 
remains, save the foundations. Further to the north, and 
abutting on the south wall of the Jahangiri Maliall, is 
a loner narrow court, with a range of urinals, etc., which 
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served the palace. The .subterranean arran<;enients of 
these are very complete, culminatincr in one of the 
capacious drains intersecting the fort almost from side 
to side. To the west is a confused mas.s of foundations 
not fully excavated as yet. Evidence seems to be forth- 
coming to prove that some of these are the remains of 
the earlier fort on this site, razed to the ground by Akbar. 
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Colonel Tod’s Newsletters of the Delhi Court. 

My attention was called to these manuscripts by a note 
in an article by Mr. Karkaria in Ea-st and West for 
March, 1902, vol. i, p. 547. The collection is thus described 
in Mr. Morley’s “ Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
R.A.S. Library ” : — 

“No. CXXXIII. 

“ Al^barat-i-Darbar Ma ali Akhbars, or papers relating 
to the tran.sactions of the Court of the Empei’or Aurangzeb 
for the following years of his reign, 1-14, 17, 20-21, 24, 
3(5-39, 42-49, together with Ajdibars of the Court of 
Prince Muhainuiad A'zaiii Shah (third s. Aurangzeb). 
A large parcel written in Shikastah, on separate slips of 
paper, and enclosed in a Solander case.^ Size 8 ins. by 
41 ins.” 

The collection has been made up into bundles, one for 
each year, and each bundle contains a number of small 
slips of brown paper, which are frequently written on both 
sides. These are written by various hands, and are some- 
times quite legible. But the writing is Shikastah, and 
vowels are not marked, and in many instances I could not 
read the words. Some bundles of the later years of 
Aurangzeb are much larger than the others. The slips are 
arranged according to the order of the Muhammadan 
months, and each bundle has a paper band inscribed with 
the Samvat year which corresponds to the Muhammadan 

* A Solander case is defined in Whitney's Century Dictionary, where 
it IS described on the strength of an extract from Notes and Queries, 
as a box w Inch opens both in front and at top, and as the invention of 
Dr. Solander, the naturalist who accompanied Captain Cook. The box 
in the R.A.S. only opens at the top. 
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one. Tliere dcjes not appear to be any account by Colonel 
Tod of ■where the papers had been kept and of how he i;ot 
pos.session of them, but from the Xaijari endorsements on 
them it would appear that they had beloni,wd to a Hindu 
Seri.shta, and presumably to one in Kajputana. Apparent!}' 
they are notes by the court aijent of some Kajputana prince 
of the daily occurrences of the Moghul Court. 

Mr. Karkaria thought that the pajters would yield 
valuable historical matter, but, so far as I have examined 
them, this is not the ca.se. The entries are very short, and 
the incidents recorded are veiy trivial. They con.sist 
mainly of notice.s of promotions of officers, of the gi’ants 
of robes of honour, and of such occurrences as that the 
emperor visited the chief mosipie at such and such an hour, 
or that he visited the .shrine of some saint, or went on 
a hunting expedition. 

In their present .state tlie papers do not corre.spond 
altogether with Mr. Morley’s de.scription. I could not find 
the records of the bst, 2nd, and 11th years of Aurangzeb’s 
reign, and there are a few slips relating to the reign 
of Bahadur Shah (Aurangzeb’s second son, and succes.sor ). 
These are for a few days of the last month of the 2nd year 
of his reign, and do not seem to contain anything of 
interest. One entry records the promotion of Xizamu-d- 
daulah to the rank of .S,000 personal and 7,000 two-hor,-,ed 
troopers. 

The fii.st entt} in the pcipers of Aurangzebs reign is 
dated 25th Muharram of the drd year, and records a short 
journey of the emperor in a falM-rairu u. The second refers 
to the presentation by Rana Amar Singh Zamindar of 
Udaipur of a hundred gold muhrs. In the record for the 
9th year there is a notice of Roshan Ara Begam’s having- 
sent a collation {hlzari) to her father, amrof its beinv 
graciously received. In the 8th year two pods of musk 
are presented by Maharajah Jeswant Singh, and in the 
same year Aurangzeb went to the mos^iue and also 
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inspected the elephants. In Ramzan of the 13th year he 
visited his father's tomb, and recited the fatiho.. In the 
■same month and year the faujdar of Tirhut and Darbhanga 
reports that the climate of that part of Bihar does not 
agree with him, and a.sks for a transfer, which is granted. 

Doubtle.ss the papers must contain entries of names, etc., 
which would be useful to anyone M'ho was writing a 
history of Aurangzeb’s reign, and I suggest that the papeisi 
be carefully preserved, and placed in a larger box than that 
which now contains them. The earlj’ date of Colonel Tod’.s 
Akhbars makes them interesting. A similar collection of 
A^bars is described in Rieu, Supp. to Persian Catalogue 
Or. 4G08 and 4909, p. oba, but thej’are of the date 1795, 
M'hereas Tod’s begin with 1660. 

The following account of Colonel Tod’s papers is given 
in the Asiatic Journal. It will be seen that it is not 
quite correct. I am afraid that the newsletters will not 
throw anj- light on the poll-tax question ; but it is much 
to be desired that someone would make a more thorough 
examination of them than I have been able to accomplish. 

A.SI.A.TIC JouRX.iL, Vol. XXVI, O..S. (1828), p. 335. 

“ Col. Tod also transmitted several additional tiles 
(altogether amounting to .some hundred.s) of original 
MS. Akbiirs, or newspapers of the Mogul Court . . . 
The newspapers are pi'incipallj’ of the reign of Bahadur 
Shah, from 1707 to 1712, a period. Col. Tod remarks, 
of considerable importance to Indian History, following 
immediately the war of succession between the sons of 
Aurangzeb, when the feudatories of Hydrabad, Bengal, 
Oudh, etc., erected their separate States, and the Jats of 
the Panjab and their brethren west of the Chumbul, those 
of Lahore and Bhurtpore. 

“ These documents will also, it is expected, throw a 
great light upon the real cause of the decline of the Mogul 
power in India, viz., the institution of the Jezeya, or 
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capitation tax, which for ever alienated the Kajput Princes, 
one of whom, Rana Raj Siny, resisted it, not only with his 
sword, hut with his pen. ’ ^ 

H. Beveridge. 


Ax UxUSU.tL U.SE OF THE XoMIX.VITVE. 

Both in Latin and in Greek occur cases in which the 
nominative case is used when normally the vocative would 
be expected to appear. As examples may be given, for 
Greek, Aristophanes, Birdu, (565, 17 Upoicvt] eK^aive : for 
Latin, Horace, Odex, i, 2 , 43, almue Jiliiix Maiae, or Livy, i, 
24, 7, audi tu, popidus Alhaaus. The explanation of the 
usage must probablj’ be syntactical ; the noun in the 
nominative is in apposition with the subject of the 
imperative mood ; only thus can the use of the article in 
the Greek example be explained, although the cases in Latin 
might be merely imitations of the other declensions, when 
nominative and vocative are alike, by the second declension. 

Delbriick,- who recognises the use in these languages, 
expressly denies that examples are found in Vedic. 
A priori this is not very probable, and, as a matter of fact, 
\arious passages exist in which cither we must recognise 
the presence of this idiom or we must alter the text. Xow 
it should at once be admitted that it is (juite easy to put 
too high a value on the text tradition of Yedic works. As 
a matter of fact, in many cases the text is wretchedly 
preserved, and even in the Rgveda itself there are clearly 
numeious errors. On the other hand, if a construction is 


This refers to the letter, oi which a translation hy Boughton-Rouse 
appears m Orme s “ Historical Fragments,” p. - 23 . 2 . Xhe letter is there 
ascribed to Jeswant Singh, see a note to Elphinstone’s “History of 

translation^ ^ text 'and 

^ r,r<jl Synt, i, 397. Siieyer, VedUch. and Sanskrit Syntax, pp. 6 , 7, 
Ignores the usage. Cf., however, his Sanskrit Syntax p 196 n 
and Bohtlinek, Z.D.M G xli IS^ ih - -S; P- 

(a contamination). ’ ' ’ 
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not impossible and has parallels, it is hardly justifiable to 
amend it out of the texts. 

In Aitareya Aranyaka, ii, 7, the 3ISS. and editions all 
read srutani nie mCi prahduih. Further, the reading has 
independent support in the version of the Kgv^eda Khila, 
iv, 8, 5 (ed. Scheftelowitz, p. 121), where stands srutdin me 
mu prd iidslh. The sense of this must be simply, “ My 
learning, forsake me not ” ; it cannot be as Scheftelowitz 
suggests (p. 123), “das von inir Gehorte moge man nicht 
verspotten.” That would require hdsit, and the only v.l. 
is a very badly supported hdsit} The reading hdsit is 
a mere feeble conjecture to save the grammar, and could 
never have become corrupted into the difficult hdslJi 
The only other course of emendation open is to read sruta 
me as a vocative, which is, of course, palseographically the 
easiest possible emendation, but which yet leaves it 
remarkable that srutam should appear in all, or nearly 
all, the MSS. It may be added that the parallel md tvain 
hdrsih srutuiii mayi of the Paraskara Grhya Surta, iii, 
17, 1, is too changed to afford a.ssistance.’ 

In the more or le.ss similar passage, Saiikhayana 
Aranyaka, vii, 1, there is rtaiit. md md hii/islh, followed 
shortly hy dlkse md md hbuslh. The manuscript evidence 
is unanimous, and is confirmed by the fact that in the 
Santis, prefixed and appended to the Kausitaki Upani.sad in 
the Anandasrama edition, the words occur precisely in that 
form. Xo doubt the commentator took them as meaning 
“ Do not harm my Rta ” (where either md is possibly 
a double negative, or rtam md accusatives of whole and 
part, a very rare Vedic u.se), but equally without doubt is 
the fact that the words mean, “ Rta, harm me not.” Here 
again rta md is possible, but not probable. 

’ Of course, hiMt from ha^ is possible (cf. e.g. sdlasye, Atharvaveda, ii, 
•27, .7, with Whitney '.s note), but it is very unlikely. Conceivably, too, 
hdifih might be regarded as a third person, just as Weber takes sydh in 
Atharvaveda, xviii, 1, ‘20, .see Btrl. Sitz., 1895, p. 8.30. 

“ Weber, Ind. Stud., x, 134, conjecturetl hiuih. 
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In Atharvaveda, xiv, 1, :15, occurs A.v'v'ad — uratain. 
Whitney alters to Axr i nii, calling it a ‘ necessary correction,” 
but Shankar Pandit defends the traditional text. Similarly, 
in i, d2, 3, Whitnej’ amends ni rafnkfa.tnrn for the text 
ydd rodo^i rejamune hhuinis cn 'nt rdiidcfniii ni. Perhaps 
the right reading is nirdtal-xntani, (for the na.salisation 
cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Grannii., i, 302), but cf. iii, 
22, 2, and Rgveda, iv, 49, 3. In iii, 2, 4, the MSS. and 
Shankar Pandit read vy Okatayu emm itutlio cittdni 
muhyata ; Whitney emends to cittdni, and the (question 
is complicated by the dkiTtayoh being unaccented (the 
suggested compound vydkuti is unlikely). In iv, 12, 1, 
rohany usi rohuny, the commentary under.stands ruhanl 
at the end as vocative, and Wliitney would prefer 
a vocative rohini. In vi, 22, 3, the MSS. have lulaprutaa 
Min'dtm tdu iyurto, the Taittiriya Samhita, iii, 1, 11, 8, 
has Manitas, and Whitney would prefer udopruta» 
MarutaK. In iv, 2, 3, Whitney in his translation emends 
(with one MS. and apparently the commentator) dJiiv- 
yethdm to d.hvayetdm, rodoM being the subject.^ The 
Rgveda prototype, x, 121, 0, has instead hrdndoM — 
ahliyaUi^etdm, but that is not conclusive. On the other 
hand, in iii, 1, 6, both editions concur in changing to the 
nominative the vocative tndvo and other passa'^’es, e.o’. vi, 
50, 1 ; vii, 20, 1, illustrate the confusions of reading and 
accent common in the Atharva. 

It would be easy further to enlarge the li.st of possible 
examples, but I do not think much would be added to the 
weight of the evidence.^* On the M'hole, I think it is 
simpler to assume the use of the nonunative as practically 


* Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud., xviii, 11. 

■ 'i’ 3. "here the ilaitrayani Samhita, 

IV, 14, 16, and Taittiriya Brahmaiia, ii, r, 6 have hrtuh ' ’ 

V explanation 

(led. Stud., 1 , 18). See also Atharvaveda, ii 14 5 ■ vi 1 1 • 6~ ■> . 

3 ; xi, 6, 23 ; xviii, 4, 1. 6 ; perhaps xviii, 8, 63, with WliL^^ 
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a vocative in effect ; and the cla-ssical parallels render it 
absurd to deem this use impossible, and the step from the 
common attributive use (as in Rgveda, viii, 24, 3, sd na(li) 
stdvdna C bhara rayim citrdsnwastamam, or i, 69, 1, 
bhdvo devCnam pitd piitrdh sun; x, 89, 12, etc.) is not 
a long one. In vii, 88, 6, yandhi mnd vipra{li) sUuxite 
vdrrdham, vipra would be perfectly natural. In Bloom- 
field’s Concordance, vipra is printed, where the absence 
of accent leaves the form doubtful. 

Further, the use furnishes a reasonable explanation of 
the numerous examples ^ of the type Indras ca ydt 
kpiyuthah saubhagdya, Rgveda, ix, 95, 5, which exchanges 
with the type Indras ca somani pihataip Brhaspate, iv, 
50, 10 ; cf. also d ydd ruhciva Vdrunas ca. ndvam, 
vii, 88, 3. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Report ox the Lixgui.stic Survey of India, presented 
TO the Fifteenth International Congress of 
Orientalises. 

The Linguistic Survey of India has made satisfactory 
progress since I had the honour of submitting a report 
to the Fourteenth International Congress of Orientalists. 
I laid before that Congress four sections of the work, viz. ; — 
Yol. II. Mon-Khmer and Tai families. 

Vol. III. Part III. Kuki-Chin and Burma groups of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. 

Vol. V. Part I. Bengali and Assamese, and Part II, 
Biliari and Oiiya. 

The following is the proposed list of v’olumes of the 
Survey : — 

Vol. I. Introductory. 

Vol. II. Mon-Khmer and Tai families. 

* Haskell, J.A.O.S., xi, 66. The construction has parallels in Greek: 
Monro, Uonitric Gninunar-, p. 155 ; Delbriick, Synt. Fonch., iv, 28. 
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Vol. III. Part I. Tibeto-Buniiaii lanijuaiifs of the 
Himalaya and North Assam. 

Part II. Bodo, N awa, and Kachin groups 
of the Tibeto-Burman lanu;uaitos. 

Part III. Kuki-L'hin and Burma (groups 
of tlie Tibeto-Burman lantruaces. 

Vol. IV. Munda and I)ra\'idian lan^uage.s. 

^ ol. \ . Indo- Aryan lanijua^'es, Eastern oroup. 

Part I. Bengali and As.samese. 

Part II. Bihari and Oriya. 

\ ol. \ I. Indo - Aryan languages, mediate group 
(Eastern Hindi). 

^ ol. ^ II. Indo- Aryan languages, Southern group 
(Marathi). 

^ ol. \ III. Indo - Aryan languages, North -Westei’n 
gi'oup (Sindhi, Lahnda, Kasmiri, and 
the ‘ Pisaca ’ languages). 

Vol. IX. Indo- Aryan languages. Central group. 

Part I. \Vestern Hindi and Panjfibi. 
Part II. Rajasthani and Gujarati. 

Part III. Bhil Ian guages.Khandesi, etc. 
Part IV. Himalaya languages. 

^ ol. X. Ei'anian family. 

^ ol. XI. ‘ Gipsy ’ languages and supplement. 

It has been found necessary to divide \ ol. IX into four 
instead of three parts, owing to the fact that to have 
included the Bhil languages in the part devoted to 
Rajasthani and Gujarati would have made the third part 
too unwieldy in size. 

As regards the progress made in these v(dumes— 

Vol. I. Mu.st neces.sarily wait till all the rest has 
been finished. 

^ ol. II. Has been printed, and was laid before the 
Fourtt'entli Congress. 

\ ol. III. Part I. This is finished and is now being 
printed off. 
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Vol. IV. 
Vol. V. 

Vol. VI. 

Vol. VII. 
Vol. VIII. 

Vol. IX. 


Vol. X. 


Vol. XI. 


Part II is finished and 'vvas laid before the 
Thirteenth Congi-es.s. 

Part III is finished and was laid before 
the Fourteenth Congress. 

Has been printed. 

Both parts have been printed and were 
laid before the Fourteenth Congress. 

Printed. lY as laid before the Thirteenth 
Congress. 

Printed. 

Partly finished and in type, only Sindhi 
and Kasmiri remain to be dealt with. 

Part I. This has long been finished in 
MSS., hut the Introduction cannot be 
prepared for press till the remaining 
parts have been printed off. 

Part II. This is finished and is now 
being printed off. 

Part III. This has been printed. 

Part IV. I am at present at work on this. 
About half the manuscript has been 
prepared, and part of this is in type. 

All complete and in type, except Balochi 
and a language spoken in Waziristan 
known as Ormuri. 

Not yet touched. 


Only two complete volumes therefore remain untouched. 
These are : — 

Vol. I. General Introduction. 

Vol. XI. Gip.sy languages and Supplement. 


Since the last Congre.ss the following sections have been 

o c? 

printed and issued : — 


Vol. IV. Munela and Dravidian languages. 

Vol. VII. Marathi. 

Vol. IX. Part III. Bhil languages and Khandesi. 
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I have the honour to-day to lay these sections, and 
also the tinal proofs of Vol. Ill, Part I, and Vol. IX, 
Part II, before the present Congress. 

I take the opportunity now presented to me of again 
expressing my gratitude to my friend and assistant. 
Dr. Sten Konow, for his invaluable help. Each one of 
the three complete sections presented to-day comes from 
his pen. Besides these he has written Parts I and III 
of Vol. III. 

I think that, when it is published, Dr. Konow’s section 
on the Tibeto-Burman languages of the Himalaya will 
be found of more than ordinary interest. Following the 
lines originally laid down by B. H. Hodgson, he has been 
able to separate out a remarkable group of what he 
calls ‘ Pronominalized ’ Tibeto-Burman languages. These 
extend from Kunawar in the Panjab in the west, along 
the southern face of the Himalayas, as far as Darjiling 
in the east, and are scattered over this area amid a number 
of non -pronominalized cognate languages. Their chief 
peculiarity lies in the great freedom — almost without 
limit — with which they employ pronominal suffixes in 
the conjugation of the verb. This peculiarity and several 
other remarkable facts (including the close resemblance 
of the forms of the earlier numerals) has enabled 
Dr. Konow to show that these languages, althouo-h Tibeto- 
Burman at the present day, are built up on a substratum 
of an entirely different linguistic family— the Munda. 
The Munda languages at present occupy the central hills 
of India, and traces of their influence are observable 
e\ en in the Aryan languages of the Eastern Gangetic 
\ alley. Hence there must once ha\ e been a time when 
they were far more widely .spread than they are to-day, 
and have extended as far north-west as the Panjab 
Himalaya. This, taken in connection with Pater Schmidt’s 
proof of the connection of the Munda languages with 
Khasi and with Mon-Khmer, and, perhaps" uKimately 
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with the languages of the Pacific even as far as 
Easter Island, opens out que.stions of wide ethnological 
interest. 

The section on the Bhil languages has offered us no 
sui'prises. Hopes were entertained that closer enquiry 
into these forms of .speech might reveal some secrets as 
to the ethnological relationship of the Bhils themselves. 
But this hope has, I regret to say, come to nothing. 
The Linguistic Survey shows that all the Bhils speak 
various forms of an Aryan language closely akin to 
Gujarati. The vocabulary sometimes shows slight traces 
of Dravidian influence, but these few words may easily 
have been boiTowed from neighbouring Dravidian tribes, 
and there is nothing to show that they belong to the 
original stock of the language. 

The Aryan languages of the East and Central Himalaya 
— Khas Kuril of Nepal, Kumauni, and Garhwali — the 
sections dealing with which are now complete in 
manuscript, show .some intei’esting results from the 
collision between Aryan and Tibeto-Burman forms of 
speech. The Aryan languages we know, from history, 
to have been brought by immigrants from Eajputana. 
The old Aryan language of the Khasas seems to have 
died out. The presence of the numerous Himalayan 
Tibeto - Burnian languages in the same country has 
strongly influenced the Rajasthani grammar brought by 
the immigrants, and, e.specially in Khas Kura, we come 
across several instances of an Aryan noun declined, or 
an Aryan verb constructed, according to the rules of 
Ti beto-Burman grammar. 

George A. Grierson. 

Ca.mbekley. 

July loth, 19US. 


.i.R..\.s. 190S. 


73 
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Bhojapura, xear Kaxauj. 

The insci’iption at Peheva or Pehoa, in the Karual 
district (line 9, Ep. Ind., i, IS/, ed. Biihler ; onte, p. ThS), 
mentions the erection of a temple of \ isnu on the 
bank of the Gan^fes in famous Bhojapura, near famous 
Kanyakubja,” i [«p] 

When writino- about Kanauj l.c.) I did not know 

the position of Bhojapura. and i^ue.s.sed that it might be 
a suburb of the imperial city. In reply to my enrpiiry, 
the Collector of the Farrukhab/id District has kindly sent 
me a report by a Tahsildar, which shows that the village 
Bhojapura still exi.sts in the pargana of the .same 
name. It stand.s on the same .side of the river, namelj’, 
the right bank, as Kanauj, and is distant from the city 
about 30 miles by road and 3.5 miles by water. 
The olde.st building now vi.sible is a mosque with an 
inscription attributed to the time of Alamgii- or Aurangzeb. 
But there is a local tradition tliat an ancient temple of 
Somesvarnath, which formerlj' stood on the bank of the 
Gange.s, was destroyed by a Raja named Makrand in 
the days of Alamgir. The Ganges now flows at a distance 
of 2 miles from the village. 

The Tahsildilr states that the name of the city is 
written in Nagari as Kannauj, and in the Persian 

character as _.A'. 

VixcEXT A. Smith. 

Anyvst loth, lOUS. 


The Coixage of Nepal: Sl-pplemext.vry Note. 

In the present note I wish to add one or two remarks 
and to make one or two minor corrections which I had 
intended to make on receipt of the proofs of my paper, 
had it been po.ssible to send them out to me for revision. 
I would note that none of the corrections now made in 
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any way affect any of the arguments or conclusions of 
the paper. 

Tlte Early Coinage. 

1. Referring to the objects in front of the lion on the 
obverse of the coin of Jisnu Gupta (PI. I, Fig. 8), on 
p. 717, 1. 20, I have said, “The upper one is a flower 
eonsi.sting of six petals i-ound a centre, and the lower one 
appears to be a lotus leaf.” This is a mistake. The lower 
object is the lion’s raised paw. 

2. The obverse and reverse of coin No. 6 of Aihsu- 
varman (PI. I, Fig. 6 ) have b}' mistake been transposed on 
the plate, and al.so in the de.scription of the coin on p. 719. 
The reverse of this coin on p. 719 should therefore be read 
as obverse, and the obverse as reverse. 

3. With reference to the device of the sun surrounded 
by rays, on the reverse of the coins of Amsu-varman, 
Professor Levi suggests that it may be a rebus for the 
name Aihsu, ‘a ray’ (Levi, “Le Nepal,” vol. ii, p. 143). 

4. The reverse of coin No. 8, of Jisnu Gupta, in the list 
on p. 719 has been de.scribed as “ornamental .symbol” only. 
This .s3’mbol is an ornamental form of a “ Xandipada 
trikda’’ or trident, with tlie two hoofs of the bull Nandi 
at its base. This is referred to on pp. 677 and 678, but 
should also have been entered in the description of this 
coin in the list. 

The Malta Coinage. 

1. The sentence in the twentj'-fourth line of p. 697, with 
reference to the name of Vira Narsiinha, whose name 
I have given as the seventh ruler of Patan, that “His name 
does not occur in the Yanisavali or in Wright’s table,” is, 
of course, a slip of the pen for “ or in Bendall’s table,” to 
which reference is made in the ca.se of this and the other 
names of rulers now added. 

2. The reference to the mohar of Eanajita Malla in the 
fourth line of p. 700 should be PI. II, Fig. 8, and not 
PI. I, Fig. 6, as given. 
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3. In referring to the inohar of Jaya Pratapa !Malla 
(Xo. 12, PI. II, Fig. 12), wliieh lie copied from the Moglial 
rupee, I have .said (p. 707, 1. 9), '■ Tlie upper line of 
characters on the rever.se appears to he intended for the 
commencement and last portion of ‘ Sliah ‘Alamgir,' from 
whose coins Pratapa Malla would therefore appear to have 
copied them.” This should he " .Shah Jahangir,” from 
whose coin it was copied, and is correctly given as such 
against this coin ( No. 12) in the list on p. 724. 

I would remark, in regard to this, tliat the introduction 
of doral decoration over the field of the coin by Jaya 
Pratapa ilalla would also appear to have been taken from 
the coins of Shah Jahangir. 

4. The word " within " should be inserted before the 
words “ the central circle ” in the third line on p. 708. 

5. The last figure in the dates of the following coins, 
which has been given as ‘ 0,’ should be ‘ -5,’ and their dates 
should therefore be as given below : — 


Pace. 

Coin 

No. 

Name of Kix<;. 

Date, 
Xewar 
Sara. ^ 

A.D. 

7-24 

12 

Pratapa Malla 

775 

165.5 

728 

26 

Vira Mahindra Malla 

! s:r> 

1715 

734 

56 

Yoga Xareiidra Alalia 

S05 

1685 

734 

58 

Yoga Xarendra Malla 

805 

1685 

7.36 

64 

Hnli XardMihha 

s:i5 

1715 

738 

6'J 

Jaya Rajya Piaka4a ilalla 

, S55 

1735 


6. In the description of the reverse of coin No. 57 in 
the list on p. 734, the sentence “ In triangles, to 1. vase 
for offerings, to r. standard should be “ In triangles, to 
r. vase for offerings, to 1. cakni.” 

7. In the description of the reverse of coin No. 5H on 
p. 734, the words “Light pointed figure” should be “ Eight- 
pointed figure.” 
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8. In the description of the reverse of coin Xo. 64 on 
p. 786 the words ‘'and pruhihi” should be omitted, as 
I do not, on re-examining the coin, think that the two 
objects which I have described as a ‘ pddiikd ’ are 
intended for it, but are merely ornamental, and are not 
the shape of feet. 

9. In referring to the title “ Sariig-itarnnava Paraga ” 
a.ssumed by Yoga Xarendra Malla of Patan (p. 706, 1. 13), 
I have only referred to one of his coins (Xo. 55) on which 
this title occurs. It also occui-s on his coins Xos. 58 and 
59 {vide those coins in the list, pp. 734 and 735). 

10. I find that in giving the list of .symbols which 
occur on the Malla coins (pp. 699-703) I have omitted 
the sun and moon, which appear on most of the coins, 
except those of the early tj'pe, as the Malla kings claimed 
descent from both the Solar and Lunar races. 

11. In referring to the design adopted by Prthvi 
Xarayana Saha for the mohar of the Gorkha Coinage, 
I have said (p. 703, 1. 20) that it “was copied by his 
brother Dala Mardana Saha when king of Patan (Xo. 75 ; 
PL YI, Fig. 13).” This retjuires .some further explanation, 
as Dala Mardana Saha reigned at Patan from 1761 to 
1765 A.D., though the coin bears date 1768 A.D., and Prthvi 
Xarayana did not conquer Xepal until that same year. 
Prthvi Xarayana, however, struck coins after his fii'.st 
conquests, and previously to his final conquest of the three 
kingdoms, as shown b}’ his coin (PI. YII, Fig. 1), which 
bears date 1676 Sitka, corre.sponding to 1754 A.D. 

12. The date A.D. of the coin of Dala 3Iardana Saha, 
referred to abo\e (coin Xo. 75, p. 739), is given in the 
list as 1678 A.D. This should be 1668. The Xewar date 
(888 N.S.) is correctl}’ given. 

The date on this coin of Dala Mardana Silha is difficult 
to explain. On the death of Yisvajita Malla in 1761 A.D., 
the Pradhiins went to Xoakot and asked Prthvi Xarayana 
to become king of Patan. He declined, but proposed 
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his brother Dala Mardana, whom they accepted, and who 
reigned for 4 years, from 17(jl to 1765. The Vamsavali 
says that “ being a Gorkhali he did everything without 
consulting the Pradhans, wlio were thei-efore displeased 
and expelled him. Then they brought a de.scendant of 
Visvajita, named Tejanarsimha Malla, and made him Raja. 
He reigned for three years'”^ (1765 to 1768). It is 
curious that there should be no coin of Dala Mardana 
bearing date of the years that he is recorded to have 
reigned, but that a coin should have been struck by him 
three years after he cea.sed to be king, and in the year 
that his brother Prthvi Xarayana confiuered the country. 

E. H. Walsh. 


Kr.sxa-datta Miska, Ke.sava-d.Isa, axd the PrabOdha- 
CAN'I)R<50aYA. 

Professor Hultzsch Ind'icn, i, 220) has 

shown that the Pi'o.hodlui-cu.iidi'ddi.uju of Krsna Misra 
was written between 1050 and 1116 a.d. 

The celebrated Hindi poet Kesava-dasa Misra. of Orcha 
in Bundelkhand, wrote the Vijnan<f.-(jlta in Sam. 1667 
(1610 A.D.). It was dedicated to Vira-siiiiha, brother of 
Indi'a-jita Sirhha, and son of tiie Bundela king iladhukara 
Siihi of Orcha. The VijnCina-pitd is a Hindi paraphrase 
of the Prahodha-candrOdnya. In the preface Kesava- 
dasa states that his father s name wa.s Kasi-natha Misra, 
and that his grandfather wa.s Krsna-datta Ilih-a. who was 
a great pandit. 

Professor Hultzsch refers to the coincidence between 
a passage in the Pnibodha-cundroduya, in which Kirtti- 
varman’s general, Gopala, “having crushed the ocean- 
like army of Karna, obtained the .splendour of victory 
in battle, just as Madhumathana, having churned the 

' Wright, History of Nepal, p. 251. 
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milk-ocean, obtained Laksmi,” with a corresponding 
passage in the Mahoba inscription. An exactly similar 
statement is made in the Vijndna-gitd about Vira-simha, 
who fought the Pramaras and Tomaras, — 

■"’ho churned many oceans of battle, 
and took therefrom the Laksmi (or prosperity) of the 
kingdom. For further information about Vira-simha 
see below. 

It is stated by pandits in India, and is commonly 
believed, that Kesava-dasa’s gi*andfather was the author 
of the Prabodha-cundrodaya, but a comparison of dates 
shows that this is impossible. Either the two persons are 
quite distinct, or else Kesava-dasa has omitted some names 
froin his genealogy. 

The Bundelas, under whom Kesava-dasa lived, were 
([uite distinct from the Candelas, under which dynasty 
the author of the Prahodha-candrddo.ya lived. In the 
preface to the Kavi-priyd, Ke4rva-dasa gives the following 
genealogy of the Bundelas : — 

(1) Vira, of the Gaharwar clan. 

(2) Karana, a great concpieror. 

(3) Arjuna-pala, born at Mahoni. 

(4) Sahana-ptila (i Sohana-pala). 

(.5) Sahaja-karana. 

((!) Naunika-deva. 

(7) Prthviraja. 

( 8) Rama-siihlia. 

(9) Raja-candra. 

(10) Medini-malla. 

(11) Arjuna-deva, a conqueror and pious. 

(12) Malakhana, fearless in battle. 

(13) Pratapa - rudra. Founded the city of Orcha 

(1531 A.D.). Krsna-datta Misra was his spiritual 
instructor. 

(14) Bharati-eandra. Fought Sher Shah. He had no 

son, and was succeeded by his brother. 
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(15) Madliukiira Salii. He had many contests with 

Akbar. (He died in 1593 A.D.) He left nine 
sons — Dulaha Rama Sahi. Horila Simha, Rodala 
Siihha, Ratna Seni, Indrajita, Ranajita, fSatrujita, 
Yira Siiiiha, Hari Siiiiha. 

(16) Dulaha Rama Sahi succeeded Madhukara. and 

was praised for his bra\eiy by Akbar. He 
left Orclia and founded the Chanderi State. 
Succeeded b}’ his .son. 

(17) Rama Sahi (1612-20 A.D.). His .son was 

(18) Bharatha (Bliarata) Sahi (1620-46). 

Here Kesava-dasa’s genealogj- ends. It was to Vira 
Siiiiha, the .son of Madhukara Sahi, that Kesava-da.sa 
dedicated the 

Yira Siiiiha died in 1627 A.D. He ivas a great warrioi', 
and made the name of Bundela a terror to the surrounding 
•states. At the head of a troop of desperados he murdered 
Abii’l Fazl at the instigation of Prince Salim (afterwards 
Jahangir). Akbar, in conseipience, sent troops against 
him, but on that monarch’s death he was taken into 
favour by Jahangir. 

On pp. 20 tf. of the Bundelkhand 0 azetteer there is 
a genealogy of the .same family, based on Lai Kavi’s 
Ckattra-pruJiUHa, which differs slightly from the above. 

O. A. Griersox. 

Cambkrlev. 

S€jiff'}7ihe/-’ ^rd, 190S. 


The Paxdavas axd the Kauravas. 

The great importance of the questions raised by 
Dr. Grienson in his note on pp. 837 seq. of the Journal 
will perhaps justify a very brief reply. 

The point I made was .simply that in the Yedic literature 
there is no trace of any distinction, either (a) racial or 
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(6) religious, between Kuru and Pancala, and that that 
literature lends no support to any theory which makes 
the Pahcalas earlier immigrants or anti-Brahmanical, by 
which term I alluded to what appears still (p. 843) to be 
Dr. Grierson’s view, viz. that the Pancalas were guided by 
Ksatrij'as who introduced and held unorthodox views. 
I took exception to the view that, assuming that the 
Pancalas were Bhagavatas,^ that fact showed that they 
were under Ksatriya guidance, on the ground that there 
was no substantial evidence that Bhagavatism is not due 
to the Brahmanas, just as much as the Brahman doctrine 
known to some of the older P^panisads. 

Against the argument from the main body of the Vedic 
texts for the connection of Kurus and Pancalas, a connection 
asserted by all Vedic scholars, including Professor Macdonell, 
Dr. Grierson can only set the theory that the compound 
Kuru-Pancala does not prove relation any more than “ the 
freciuent use of similar compounds at the present day does 
so in similar cases,” and he even suggests that the compound 
may refer to the country inhabited by two sets of opposing 
tribes. This argument can be left to its own merits ; more 
substantial are the references to the Chandogya Upanisad 
(pp. 841, 842), but I am unable to tind in them a single 
hint of opposition between Kuru and Pancala — they help 
to contirm 1113' view that the Vedic literature has no trace 
of the alleged split — and Drupada’s actions have no bearing 
on Vedic times when he was not known, and do not 
distinguish Kuru from Pancala. The Epic shows clearl}' 
that later Kuru and Pancala might and did tight, but it 
never hints that the}’ fought on religious or racial - 
grounds ; the Vedic literature shows us the two tribes 
united — probabl}’ originall}’ called b}’ one name (Kuru- 
Krivi) — and li\ ing in clo.se union. An}’ theory which at 


* For which there is no sj)ecially deci.sive evidence. 

- In the sense that the Pancalas were earlier immigrants than the 
Kurus, and might almost be called different nationalities (p. 8.S8). 
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the present day claims tliat the war has its roots in 
ditferences of race or religion is certainly revolutionary. 

For even in the Epic ^ the war is Kauravas re/’sus 
Pandavas, not Kuru I'ersus Pafieala. The theory that it is 
Kuru versus Pancala is due to Lassen and was accepted 
by Weber, and Ploltzinann later invented the famous 
‘ inversion ’ theory which von Schroeder adopted. Both 
theories, however, belong to pre-scientitic study of the 
Epic, and Dr. Grierson must have strangely misread the 
foremost authority on the Epics, Professor Hopkins, if he 
does not see that he rejects either view, for reasons to my 
mind absolutely conruncing.- To Lassen, too, we owe the 
theory of the armed strife of Brahmana and Ksatriya, but 
he wrote when Vedic studies were yet young, and I hardly 
fancy that Dr. Grierson will tind any Vedic scholar to 
accept the theory of Visvamitra as a Ksatriya in the Veda, 
which flatly contradicts all the evidence, nor do I hesitate 
to hold that all Vedic Rsis Avere Brahmanas. In a sense 
there was in India a long struggle between Ksatriya and 
Brahmana, but it was not waged by weapons, nor is it 
reflected in the struggle of Kaurava and Pandava, 
Ksatriyas equally.^ 

The flrst of Dr. Grierson’s .statements on p. fl43 is 
ansAvered by the preceding remark. The second rests on 
the unproA’ed hypothesis of the Kuru land alone being 
Madhyadesa, and the equally unproA’ed theory that Kuru 
and Pancala Avere opposed. Against (3) the theory of 
learned and unorthodox Ksatriyas, I can noAA’ quote — if 
I may for the moment share Dr. Grierson’s re\erence for 
authority — the great Aveight of Professor Bloomfleld’s 
opinion (see above, p. 883). As regards (4), if there 
were no unorthodox Ksatriyas — and the tasks assigned to 

Correct 400 a.d. on p. 838 of Dr. Grier.son’s article to 400 B.c. , which 
is evidently meant. 

See J.A.O.S., xiii, 61 seq. ; Great Epic of Itidia, p. 397. 

’ The true relation of Brahmana and Ksatriya is well laid down by 
Hopkins, J.A.O.S., xiii, 72. 
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them in the Epic preclude their having given much time to 
speculation — they could hardly exist among the Pancalas. 
As regards (5), the Pancalas no doubt lived east and south 
of the Kurus, but not of Madhyadesa, which even in 
Varahamihira’s time included Pancala (above, p. 787). 
As regards (6), the evidence for polyandry in Pancala is 
confined to Drupada’s consent to the marriage of his 
daughter with the Panda vas ; the amount of explaining 
away it receives in the Epic forbids our assuming that it 
was a common practice in Pancala; it may have been 
forced on the king by his allies, who evidently controlled 
his actions. For replies to (7) and (8) see above. 

Of the other remarks in Dr. Grierson’s note, I must take 
especial exception to the view that the Aitareya Brahmana 
does not place the Kuru-Pailcalas in the Madhyadesa, and 
that there was a usage which I’eckoned the Kurus as the 
Madhyadesa par excellence. It is perfectly true that in 
the Aitareya Brahmana, viii, 14, the word Madhyadesa 
does not occur, but there occurs the phrase anyCinb 
dhruvayuin madhyanidyani 'prati>;thdyCviii disi, which is 
with all deference, I .submit, better Vedic Sanskrit than 
JIadhyadesa, and, indeed, I am not aware of any passage 
in the Brahmanas where Madhyadesa occurs. When it 
is found, in Manu, ii, 21, it extends to all the country 
between Himavant and Yindhya, ea.st of Vinasana^ and 
west of Prayaga, and in the Pali books the expression 
means, accoi’ding to Rhys Davids,- the whole of Aryan 
North India ; at any rate, it does not denote the land of 
the Kurus, and so an attempt to identify the land of the 
Kurus and Madhyadesa lacks any foundation. 

For the close connection of Kuru and Pancala may be 
adduced the significant fact that Aruni, the great figure of 
Brahmanism, was a Kurupancala (Hatapatha Brahmana, 
xi, 4, 1, 2). The Pancalas, indeed, must be regarded as 

^ See Biihler, S.B.iJ., xiv, 2. 

" 19(H, p. 91. 
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a Kuru stem amalgamated with other Aryan elements;* 
the name no doubt is due to the faet of union, and when 
we find in the older books, the Pahcavintsa Brahmana and 
the Maitraj'ani Samhita,- Kuruksetra alone mentioned, 
we can draw no argument from that fact to the barbarous 
or un-Brahmanical character of the Bahcfilas. 

As for the relation of Samkhya-Yoga and Bhakti, it is 
surely impossible to assert that an atheistic faith, like the 
Samklmt, or a faith with an external and inorganic deity, 
like the Yoga, is essentially connected with a faith which 
has meaning only because of the existence of a true deit}’. 
That it is possible to gi'aft much of the detail of Samkh 3 -a 
and Yoga into the sj’stem of the strict Yedanta is seen in 
the Yedantasara ; the same process is still easier with the 
Bhakti doctrine, and, moreo\'er, all Indian philosophy is 
based on a common set (jf doctrines which preclude much 
originality in details. But in this case the fundamental 
doctrines of Samkhj’a and Yoga alike, so fai' as thej’ are 
original, are quite inconsistent with Bhakti. 

I must conclude with a mild protest against the use of 
evidence of relationships derived from the Puranas and the 
pseudo-Epic, as on pp. 841, 842 of Dr. Grierson’s note. 
It belongs to an auti(|uated theoiy of method, is utterlj' 
unsound in principle, and can lead to no useful result.-* 

A. Bekriedaee Keith. 


' ilac-aonell, San-I:r!/ pp. 2,3 ...ecp ; OldenUerg, JinfMhn, 

pp. 404 .seep 

- See von Schroeder's ed.. i, pp. xx, xxi, and cf. Pischel, VnJ Stiirl , ii, 
209, 21 s setp 

’ To obviate misunderstanding it should he noted that I have never 
doubted the obvious fact that there are earlier and later immio-rants 
into India, but only that the Pancalas and Kuru.s respectively represent 
these different .strata. If (as mentioned on p. S3fi of niy note) the 
Mahabharata had given us a war of Kuru-Pancala against Kosala- 
A ideha-Magadha, the ethnological and lingui.stic evidence would have 
come in very satisfactorily, as explaining the ultimate basis of the war. 
But the Epic does not give u.s this, nor does it lend any support to the 
strange theory adopted in the new edition of the Indian Empire of the 
ring fence (cf. Kennedy, J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 882) 
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Note on the above. 

Mr. Keith will forgive me for not carrying on the 
controversy. I have said what I had to say in my last 
note, and I confess that after reading what he now says 
I remain impenitent and unconvinced. I cannot quite 
make out whether my theory is revolutionary because it is 
new and startling or because it is based on old and effete 
arguments, but, at any rate, I am grateful to him for 
giving me an opportunity of acknowledging that in my 
last note I omitted to .state that Professor Hopkins did not 
accept the ‘ inversion ’ theory. That theory, however, does 
not affect my argument one way or the other. 

I should like to add one thing which was accidentally 
omitted in copying out my last note for the press. It is 
about the Krivis. Sayana (Rg-veda, II, xvii, 6) says that 
they were Asuras. The SattqxdJui BrCdimanti says that 
‘ Krivi ’ is an old name of the Pancalas. Therefore, 
Mr. Keith’s orthodox Pancalas of the Madhyadesa were 
Asuras. Somebody — I, or Sayana, or Mr. Keith, or the 
author of the Batapatha Brdhmana — must be wrong here, 
and I leave the problem for others to solve as best they 
can if the Pancalas in those early times did live in the 
Madhyadesa. 

G. A. Geieksox. 

Camberley. 

Siptf'/nher llM, 1908. 


Ox THE Samakitax Book of Joshua. 

Dr. Gaster, on the 16th June, read a paper before the 
Society on his new discovery, of which he gave an 
admirable synopsis in the last number of the Journal. 
This appeared almost simultaneously with his Intro- 
duction and Text in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenldndischen Gesellschuft for July (vol. Ixii, part ii). 
I ventured, at the conchision of his paper, to question the 
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critical value of the book, and submitted that the learned 
lecturer had not made out an even pvimd facie case for its 
anti([uity. His claim for the independence and age of his 
book was, in his paper, based upon general grounds, which 
scarcely warranted the assumption, and now that the text 
has appeared we can but feel tlie more convinced that we 
are dealing with a (|uite modern compilation borrowed bj’ 
the Samaritans from the Jews, and not even borrowed 
without acknowledgment I 

The book consists of twenty-four chapters, of which nearly 
half correspond, almost verbatim, with the Massoretic text 
of about half our Biblical Joshua. It will be remembered 
that Joshua is naturally and almost ei]ually divided into 
a historical and geographical part. The historical portion 
is reproduced in half of the Samaritan book. The other half 
contains Midrashic stories about Joshua and his legendary 
war with Shobach and alliance with Xobach, king of the 
two and a half tribes on the other side of the Jordan. 
Dr. Gaster admits that the legends here incorporated, 
“ which seem to have been in circulation as early as the 
second century K.c., were readily taken up by the Jewish 
Midrash and by the Samaritan adaptors of the Book of 
Jo.shua,” but claims that as to the part parallel to the 
Hebrew Massoretic text, “ it must be an old Hebrew text 
taken over by the Samaritans, and handled by them in the 
■same way as they handled the te.xt of the Pentateucli, 
and even with greater freedom.” 

In 1902, a well-known Hebraist, A. M. Luncz, publi.shed 
in his Hebrew annual Jevumlem (vol. vi, part ii) “ The 
Book of Joshua of the Samaritans in Hebreu'.” In 
a short introduction he pointed out, (juoting Kirchheim, 
that previously only an Arabic version had been known, 
but that “ one of the learned Samaritans in Nablous ” had 
given him a Hebrew version written in Hebrew and 
Samaritan characters in parallel columns, which differed 
greatly from the Arabic. Its resemblance to the Biblical 
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text, apart from intentional alterations and additions, was 
so great that it would have seemed to have been deri^'ed 
therefrom, except that he doubted whether present-day 
Samaritans had sufficient mastery of Hebrew to have been 
able to compile a book of which the first chapters were 
taken from the Biblical text, incorporating alterations 
contained in their Arabic Joshua, and the last were 
translations from the Arabic. Such a task would not 
have been easj' for Jews, and, besides, the Samaiutan who 
sold him the book only charged him the price of a copy. 
And so, without committing' himself to a definite opinion, 
Luiicz admits the possibility that it might have been 
composed by one of the Samaritan scribes in ancient 
times, and leaves it to the critics to decide. Luncz’s text 
occupies 10 pages 8vo, and ends at xxiii, 3 of Dr. Caster’s 
edition, with an editorial note promising the continuation 
as soon as it reaches tlie editor’s hands. 

In the following number of Jerusalem (part iii) the 
learned and well-known scholar David Yellin gives a 
short review, entitled “ Book of Joshua or Chronicle ? ” in 
which he says that the published text is not a A'ersion of 
the Samaritan Book of Joshua translated by Kirchheim, 
nor a contemporary Samaritan forger}’, but simply 
a Hebrew version of Abu’l-Fath’.s Chronicle, which he 
composed in both Arabic and Hebrew in 856 Heg., but 
that where borrowed from the Biblical Joshua the Arabic 
\ersion greatly condenses the narrative. Yellin then 
points out that the Hebrew is full of gross Arabisms, and 
he gives seventeen prominent instances, which are, he adds, 
characteristic of Samaritan literature and liturgy through- 
out Moslem times down to the jireseiit day. 

Dr. Caster is therefore hardly justified in saying that 
Lunez “ printed a bare transcript of [a similar copy] in the 
Jerusalem periodical. It .shared, evidently, the fate of 
the Samaritan original, it has remained unknown and 
unrecognized. ’ Dr. Caster s view i.s rather that which at 
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first sight commended itself to Luncz. But so far the 
consensus of authority is on the side of Yellin. Professor 
Harnack, in an interview with the correspondent of the 
Standard, Baron von Gall, in a letter to the Fra'idcfilrtcr 
Zeitvnvj, Rev. ^I. H. Segal, of Oxford, in the Jeicisk 
Chronicle, Professor Sigmund Frankel, of Breslau, in the 
Tug 1 (Berlin), have given various arguments against the 
authenticity of tlie Hebrew text of the Samaritan Joshua. 
Finally, Dr. A. S. Yahuda, of Berlin, in a paper read 
before the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences on the 
30th July,- and in another read before the Orientalist 
Congress at Copenhagen on the 16th August, has given 
the weightiest grounds for rejecting the work as a late 
compilation, and in its present Hebrew form perhaps not 
twenty years old. For technical criticism the Arabist is 
referred to Dr. Yahuda’s paper, hut he makes one or two 
historical points which are outside “the philological aspects 
of the book,” with which Dr. Gaster did not deal in the 
precis of his paper which appeared in the last number of 
the Journal. 

The reference in chapter 24 to the scroll of the law, 
written by Abisha, son of Phineas, “in the 13th year 
since the entry of the children of Israel to Palestine,” 
could not possibly have been written before the fourteenth 
century. This scroll is first mentioned by Abu’l-Fath in 
13.55, and, as Yahuda claims, the real writer was Abisha, 
the son of Phineas, High Priest of the Samaritans between 
1304 and 1358, of whom great wonders are related in 
the Samaritan Chronicles. Perhaps he was regarded as 
a sort of reincarnation of his illustrious ancestor (?) and 
namesake. 

Yahuda also mentions the Hebrew translations of the 

And the Theolo(fisc1te Liftraf iirztifitnij of 15th Aug;ust ; see also the 
Jt'riih Workl of -Jlith .lune, and Dr. Gaster'.s reply in that of Srd July. 

- Published in Soudemhdrud-, Uther die Unti-hthr.it dts Samarilanilchtn 
./oiimhuchtg, Berlin, Reimer, 1 Mark. 
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Shobach episode, published by Samuel Shallum in the 
Juchasin of 1566, in which, as I pointed out in the 
discussion after Dr. Caster’s paper, he says, “ I have found 
and seen it in a book of the Chronicles of the Samaritans, 
and they record that they saw it in a Midrash of the Jews.” 

□"nisn ’oi-iidt “isdi 'n'x-i 'nsxo 

Dmn’n w- That is surely a Samaritan admission that 
their book was based on Jewish sources and not an 
independent text. 

At the Orientalist Congress, Yahuda drew attention to 
the correspondence between the Samaritans and Scaliger 
and Marshall, published by Jujmboll in the introduction 
to his edition of the Arabic text of Joshua, from which it 
appears that the Samaritans at that date possessed the 
Book of Joshua in Arabic only, and that they asked for 
and obtained in 1687 the Hebrew text of the Book of 
Joshua from England ! 

The Samaritans even of to-day are not absolutely devoid 
of culture and literary ability. Jacob ben Aaron,i their 
High Priest, not only speaks Hebrew, but has written in 
Arabic a book on the History and Eeligion of the 
Samaritans. Nine chapters of this have been translated 
by Dr, Barton into English (Bibl. Sacra, Ixiii, pp. 385-426). 
Jacob himself could have been capable of this Samaritan 
mystification. 

All these considerations make it almost impossible to 
credit that this Hebrew text now published is in any way 
independent of the Massoretic text. Anyhow, the Samaritan 
Joshua is interesting enough to have attention called to it 
once again, and we are grateful to Dr. Caster for having 
made it popular. 

E. N. Adler. 

S'ptmihtr loth. 

' For his genealogy, etc., see Cowley in Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Quarterly Statement, 1904, p. 73. 


J.R..4.S. 190S. 


74 
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My Reply. 

Mr. E. N. Adler enters again the list of protagonists 
against the authenticity and antiquity of the Samaritan 
Book of Joshua, which he now describes as being possibly 
a compilation of the last twenty years. He has fortified 
himself with the apparent testimony of some Continental 
writers, contained in short notices in daih’ papers, and 
with the paper read by Dr. Yahuda in Berlin and at the 
last Congress of Orientalists. He is leaning on a broken 
reed and must not be surprised if he finds his hand pierced. 
For the time being I will limit myself to some of the 
points which he raises, guided by his new-found masters 
and being thereby misled. 

Until I published the text, no one in Europe or America 
knew of the edition of Luncz, not even Mr. Adler. And 
what I said in my paper read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society on July 16th stands absolutely uncontradicted. 
I am not dealing here with the so-called Arabisms ; they 
belong to the philological part of the investigation, which 
will be carried on in another place. But Mr. Yellin as 
well as Mr. Luncz, who know the Samaritans thoroughly, 
are of one opinion, that there is not a man living among 
them who could write such a Hebrew book. The fact 
that the actual High Priest can write Arabic treatises, 
which on examination may be found to be unacknowledged 
copies from older Arabic Samaritan writings, is surely not 
quite so valid an argument for his Hebrew scholarship as 
Mr. Adler would like us to infer. 

There are, however, the so-called historical points, which 
Mr. Adler evidently adopts unreservedly from Yahuda, 
and with these I must deal in detail. It is a pity that 
Mr. Adler should pin his faith on Yahuda, and should 
not have taken the trouble of verifying the statements 
made somewhat rashly by the former. There is first the 
question of the Scroll of Abisha, which is mentioned at 
the end of the Samaritan Book of Joshua, and in reality 
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belongs to the ‘ Chronicle,’ and not to the Book itself, 
which finishes with the death of the High Priest Eleazar. 
According to Yahuda-Adler, Abul-Fath was the first to 
mention this Scroll, and therefore the Book of Joshua 
must have been composed after 1354, the time of Abul- 
Fath. Yahuda evidentl}' does not know anj-thing about 
Samaritan literature. As I had stated in my Introduction 
to the edition of the Book of Joshua that I could not 
trace that Scroll in anj' older lx)ok than Abul-Fath, he was 
satisfied to copj’ my statement, and to draw from it quite 
an erroneous conclusion. It would take too long to repeat 
the entire history of the Scroll as given by Abul-Fath. 
Yilmar, in his Introduction to the Arabic edition of that 
Chronicle, has already drawn attention to the ‘ solemn 
exhibition’ (not i\i% findinfj as Yahuda wrongly translates) 
of that Scroll on the eighth day of Tabernacles by the then 
High Priest, Pinehas, amidst the rejoicings of the people. 
From this notice Yahuda (and Adler) have draMm the 
conclusion that the ‘ exhibition ’ was reall}- a ‘ find,’ and 
that the ‘ find ’ was nothing else than a pious fraud 
perpetrated by that High Prie.st, who showed the people 
suddenly a copy of the Law written in the thirteenth year 
after the entry of the Israelites into Canaan. For what 
purpose such a fraud should have been committed just 
then no one knows, and none of these writers venture 
even to suggest. But the whole incident bears a different 
meaning. I do not expect Yahuda to know anything 
about the Samaritan Chronicle which Mr. Adler has 
published, but one might exjiect that Mr. Adler at least 
.should know it. If he looks up pp. 99, 100 of his edition 
he will find that in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
circa 1250, the Temple of the Samaritans was destroyed 
by some invading hordes, verj' likely the invasion of 
Babekan ; that most of the Samaritans were carried away 
into captivity, that they were rescued by the Samaritans 
in Damascus, and that only a few ventured to return to 
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Sichem ; furthermore, that shortly afterwards another 
calamity befell them in that place, in that they were 
dispossessed of another important site. It was only in the 
time of Pinehas that they enjoj'ed again some peace, and 
then, in sign of the settled condition, the old Scroll, which 
evidently had been hidden, was again shown publicly to 
the people on the day in which it was customary to show 
it regularly every year ; so it has been the custom ever 
since, and no doubt so also in the time before those 
calamities had overtaken them. Mr. Adler in looking 
further at his Chronicle would find (p. 101) that Pinehas 
had two sons, of whom Ahisha was the younger, and 
did not succeed his father in the position and dignity 
of High Priest, the place being rightly taken by his 
elder brother Eleazar. Nothing remarkable is mentioned 
of him, except that he was an inspired poet. In which 
chronicles has Mr. Adler found that “ great wonders are 
related of him ” ? I have found none in his Chronicle, 
nor in my copy, nor in the older “Tolidoth,” ed. Neubauer. 
Is it then likely that Pinehas the High Priest would 
attempt to palm off on a credulous multitude a brand- 
new copy of the Law written by a hoy, for Abisha could 
not have been very old in 1355, when that event is 
related to have happened ? And how can anyone believe 
that a man like Abul-Fath, versed in the lore of his people, 
could have been deceived by such a palpable forgery t He 
had seen the Scroll, he copied the inscription, and speaks 
of it with great veneration and respect. This alone ought 
to suffice to prove the higher antiquity of that Scroll. 

Again, I ask of those who with an air of dogmatic 
infallibility put forth such an extraordinary theory, that 
they should have searched the Scriptures a little more 
carefully and try and see whether the Scroll has really not 
been mentioned in any earlier writings prior to the date of 
Abul-Fath. If they had done so they would have found 
what I have found since, that this Scroll of Abisha is 
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actually mentioned in the old chronicle, “ the Tolidoth,” 
ed. Xeubauer, composed in the first instance in Damascus 
in the year 544 Heg. A.D.). This book is, moreover, 

one of the avowed sources of Abul-Fath, who mentions it 
distinctly and borrows largely from it. We find then (p. 11) 
the following words : — “ In that year (i.e. the thirteenth 
year after the entry of the children of Israel into the land 
of Canaan) wrote Abisha the son of Pinehas the son of 
Eleazar the son of Ahron the priest — the peace of the 
Lord be upon them — the holy Scroll which is found in 
the town of Sichem — -may the Lord protect it — and is 
preserved in the house of the High Priest unto this very 
day.” Thus the Scroll of Abisha was known in Damascus 
already in the year 1149 to be in existence and preserved 
in Sichem, at least two hundred years previous to the time 
of Abul-Fath and the ‘ invention ’ of it by the High Priest 
Pinehas, who, by the way, was not the son of Eleazar, 
as given in the Scroll, but the son of Joseph. But what 
is still more preposterous is the assertion that the Scroll 
in question, which none of them had seen, dates from the 
second half of the fourteenth century. I have seen it, and 
I possess portions of a scroll dated 544 Heg. (1149); I have 
also minutely examined and partlj- photographed the dated 
scroll of 562 Heg. (1166); and I state that the Abisha is 
at least some centuries older than either of these, or of 
any other scroll which I have seen in Nablus. 

Dr. Yahuda, and after him Mr. Adler, refer to 
Juynboll, and say that the letters which passed between 
the Samaritans, Scaliger, Huntington, and Marshall are 
reprinted there. It is passing strange that Yahuda, who 
avers in his paper mentioned by Mr. Adler that he could 
not obtain the book of Juynboll, should now suddenly be 
able to refer to it. He maj’’ have since discovered the 
book, which is not so scarce at all. But then he ought to 
have owned that he had committed a grave error in his 
assertions, and to have pointed out the fundamental fact. 
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which governs the whole problem, viz. that the author of 
this Arabic chronicle, known also as the Book of Jo.shua, 
states clearly that he ‘‘had translated tliin Book from the 
Hebrew into Arabic.’ Why is this not mentioned ? The 
answer is obvious. It would have destroyed at once the 
whole edifice erected by the disingenuousness of Yahuda. 
But let this pass. Juynboll has ^lot “ published that 
correspondence ” at all ; he merely refers to two or three 
points in that correspondence. It is incomprehensible, 
not to use a stronger expression, to rind that Yahuda, 
with whom Mr. Adler evidently identifies himself, should 
have suppressed the seiiuel of that sending out of a Book 
of Joshua. Juynboll gives the passage in full, both in 
Arabic and in Latin translation, p. 7, in the note over- 
flowing from p. 6. They write in reply that they have 
compared the book sent to them, and it appears not to 
be a Samaritan book at all, but that it must be one of 
the Jew.s’. It contained the passage that the twelve 
stones taken out of the Jordan were placed on Mount 
Ebal, and they write — “ Nos enim in nostra Lege legimus, 
his (lapidibus) illos (Patres) sedificasse (aram) in monte 
Gerizim. As they speak of the twelve stones having 
been baiilt u^on Mount Gerizim, they evidently refer to 
the Book of Joshua, and not t<) the Pentateuch. They 
evidently rejected it as spurious. It mu.st be pointed out, 
what has hithei'to been ovei'Iooked or c^uite misunder.stood, 
that they had asked for the Book of Joshua not because 
they had none, as Yahuda and his spokesman here seem 
to imply. They had asked also in every letter sent from 
the East for a copy of the Pentateuch. Surely they did 
not stand in need of another copy from Europe. They 
asked for such books as would be a proof positive, an 
irrefutable evidence, and a token from their brothers 
beyond the seas with whom they entered into corre- 
spondence that they were real Samaritans, and not 
members of any other sect, Jews or Karaites. If they 
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did not possess a Book of Joshua distinctive and different 
from that of the Jews, representing their own dogmatic 
views and favouring their claims, they would not have 
asked for a similar copy as a token of recognition of 
religious unity. The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
were the only Biblical books which would carry more or 
less weight, and these alone would be considered as valid 
tokens. Hence the demand for a copy of the Book of 
Joshua in addition to the Pentateuch. 

I fail to understand the repeated reference by Mr. Adler 
to the Yuhassin and the Shobach legend inserted there 
by the Constantinople editor Shallum. Since Scaliger 
no scholar has written on the Book of Joshua without 
referring to it. The reference is therefore somewhat stale. 
But why does Mr. Adler harp on it 1 It was not I who 
wished to prove that it not of a Jewish origin. 
On the contrary, all my arguments tended in the direction 
to prove that all the interpolations into the old text 
were of a purely Jewish-Aggadic or legendary origin, 
and that I had found in the Aramaic Targum a strikinsr 
parallel to it. It is Yahuda, on the contrary, who asserts 
that this legend is of a late Arabic origin. Reland, whose 
knowledge of Arabic literature was unrivalled, and even 
greater than that of Yahuda, places it in the third century, 
long before any Arabic literature existed. The words 
of Shallum fully bear out my contention even more 
than my opponents imagine. I contend that the Book 
of Joshua has been incorporated at an early period into 
the ‘ Chronicle ’ of the Samaritans {vide my letter in 
the Times and the paper read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society), that ancient Jewish materials had been 
used by the old compiler, and that these legends had 
been inserted into the text like the other legends known 
as Apocrypha into the books of Daniel, Esther, etc. 
Shallum says exactly the same thing : “ He found this 
legend in the Chronicle of the Samaritans.” And what 
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is more valuable still : “ that the Samaritans stated that 
they had seen it also in a Jewish Midrash.” So it must 
have existed in a Jewish book of Biblical legends. I hav'e 
not the slightest doubt of the accuracy of that statement, 
for I have found not only in the Targum mentioned above 
another episode of the Shobach legend missing in the 
Hebrew recension of the Samaritan Book of Joshua, but 
also in other old Jewish books of Biblical legends, one 
going as far back as to the Chronicle of Jerahmeel and 
the Latin Pseudo-Philo. When I published the Chronicles 
of Jerahmeel (1899) I intuitively referred to them as 
Hebrew Samaritan legends. I refer notabl}" to the Kenaz 
legend, ch. Ivii, § 35, p. 171, and Introd. p. xcviii. 
Yahuda concludes from Shallum’s note that the Samaritan 
Book of Joshua must have been originally composed in 
Arabic and not Hebrew, for Shallum does not know the 
Hebrew (where does he say so ?), which therefore could 
not have yet existed in 1566. Accordingly the Samaritan 
author of the Arabic original of the Book of Joshua copied 
a Jewish Midrash, consequently also written in Arabic. 
This is certainly a startling discovery. It would be unique 
in Hebrew literature. It is for the first time that we 
hear of the Jews writing their legends in Arabic. No 
such Arabic Hebrew Midrash has hitherto been known. 
Equally serious is the other argument advanced by 
Mr. Yellin and endorsed by Mr. Adler. Mr. Yellin maintains 
that the book is not a forgery, but “ simply the Hebrew 
version of Abul-Fath’s Chronicle which he composed in 
both Arabic and Hebrciv in 856 Heg. (1355), but that 
where borrowed from the Biblical Joshua the Arabic 
version greatly condenses the narrative.” The Hebrew 
Samaritan Book of Joshua is then no longer a modem 
composition, but dates back to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, 1355 being the date of the Arabic Chronicle. 
It is somewhat fatal to the theory that Abul-Fath is 
the author of the Arabic and Hebrew version, that in 
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giving the list of his authorities Abul-Fath should mention 
expressly the Book of Joshua as one among them. 
A comparison with the Chronicle ed. Juynboll proves 
beyond doubt his absolute dependence upon that source. 
De Sacy already has noticed this literal dependence. It is 
a vicious circle in which my critics move. They start 
with Abul-Fath. Nothing anterior could have existed, 
and here we find Abul-Fath copying calmly an older 
Chronicle and the author of that Chronicle affirming at 
the very beginning of his work that he had translated 
it from the Hebrew. He lived at least 150—200 years 
before Abul-Fath, the reputed author of the Arabic and 
Hebrew versions of the Book of Joshua. 

I must stop now. Mr. Adler has succeeded in condensing 
into his short note so many of the ‘ striking ’ proofs 
against the antiquity of the Book of Joshua that I might 
feel tempted to follow him into all the dark nooks and 
corners and to show up all the contradictions and 
impossibilities which he has gathered unto himself. But 
the day has not yet set on the Book of Joshua, and 
opportunity will still present itself to supplement these 
very brief remarks by which I hope to have gauged 
properl}’ the standard of Yahuda’s erudition and the 
flimsiness of his boasted arguments. They rest on 
a complete ignorance of Samaritan language and literature 
and on the suppression of facts fatal to his theories. 
I greatly regret that my friend Mr. Adler should have 
placed confidence in the superficiality of those who have 
hitherto not yet proved worthy of that confidence. 
In one respect Mr. Adler has changed his opinion since 
he spoke on the occasion of my paper. He believes now 
in the scholai-ship of the modern Samaritans. I do not. 
I have not changed my opinion. I differentiate between 
the persons and the books. My faith rests only on 
internal evidence, and whether the Samaritans would 
have declared the book to be old or to be new, I would 
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not have taken their word for it. It is difficult to fathom 
the workings of the Samaritan mind. 

I reserve to myself the discussion of the so-called 
Arabisms and the linguistic proofs, which, as I may state 
already now, do not stand on a higher scientific level 
than the literarj’ proofs and histoi'ical evidences adduced 
hitherto. Other arguments will have to be advanced and 
stronger proofs shown if the true character of the Book of 
Joshua and the claim for its anti(juity are to be successfully 
assailed. 

M. Ga.ster. 

Stpttmhtr ' 2 - 2iid , 1908. 


Dhamek at Sarx.ath. 

In the Annual Report of the Archteological Survey of 
India for 1904-5, Mr. Oertel informs us, on p. 60, that in 
a Jain manuscript of the .seventeenth century “ Benare.s 
is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage, and, near it, at 
a locality called Dharmeksa, is said to have been a famous 
Bodhisattva sanctuary. This can only refer to the 
locality of Sarnath, where the great Buddhist stupa is still 
known as Dhamek. Mr. A. Venis, who kindly verified 
this reference for me, renders the Dharmekm as ‘ the 
pondering of the law,’ a very appropriate name for the 
place where the wheel of the law was first turned.” 

I am not in a position to state what were the 
components into which Mr. Venis resolved the compound 
Dharmekm Avhen he rendered it ‘ the pondering of the 
law. The words used to translate it do not correspond 
in meaning to any technical expression adopted in 
Buddhist terminology, as far as I can at present 
remember; and it is in terms of Buddhist metaphor 
that a figurative expression of special significance, and 
obviously Buddhist, .should, where possible, be explained. 

As students of Buddhism are aware, the term dhamma- 
cakkhu is frequently used to denote the eye which 
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apprehends the dhamrna, Skt. dharma, the fundamental 
truth of Buddha’s system summed up in the formula 
{raanto or mantra ) : Ye dha.mma hetuppa.bbravd, etc. 
This suggests the obvious derivation of the word 
dharmekm — dharma + dksd, ‘ beholding or seeing the 
dharma,’ the state of one possessed of the dhamma- 
cakkhu. When we turn to the narrative of the First 
Sermon delivered by Buddha at Benares, we find that, 
when he had propounded the Four Truths, he announced 
to his hearers that, when he had understood these Truths, 
his eyes were opened. His hearers were by the sermon 
enabled to apprehend the dhamrna. This giv’es a clear 
and plausible explanation of the name Dhamek as applied 
to the stupa erected on the spot where Buddha’s first 
disciples, the five young men who had preceded him to 
Benares, heard and apprehended the Truth, becoming 
possessed of the dhammacakkhD.. 

The Sanscrit dharmekm (dharma + Ikm) would in 
Pali be represented by dhamrna, + Ikkha = dhammekkha, 
and this would by normal detrition become Dhamek. 

W. Hoey. 

September 16th, 190S. 
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The Axciext Histoey of China to the end of the 
Chou Dynasty. By Friedrich Hirth, Ph. D., 
Professor of Chinese, Columbia University in the 
City of New York. The Columbia University 
Press, 1908. 

The appearance of this well-printed and attractive little 
volume, in which Professor Hirth has published a course 
of lectures, “ addressed,” he tells us in the Preface, “ to 
such university students as did not intend to become 
specialists in the language and literature of China,” is an 
encouraging sign of the interest taken by the United States 
in the ancient history of the Far East, which recent 
political events have brought so much to the front. The 
author gives two quotations from Goethe on the flyleaf, 
describing how, in 1813, about the time of the battle of 
Leipzig, when patriotic cares preyed upon his soul, 
Germany’s great poet took refuge in the history of China, 
and suggests that the novelty of the study and the very 
diversity of the subject may have a like salutary effect on 
the minds of some of his readers. Should this appeal be 
successful, we have before us an ideal sketch of its early 
history and development, based more or less on modern 
lines of research, and generally free from the vagaries that 
have attracted other writers on the subject. 

The human mind seems to work much alike all ov'er the 
world, and the earliest mythological speculations of the 
Chinese extend from the creation of the world out of chaos 
through a long fabulous period, during which the useful 
arts of life were severally discovered, till at last we come 
to historical times. The Chinese themselves have no 
traditions of any immigration from abroad, and they 
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appear, from native accoirnts, to have Ijeeii living in the 
north-western part of what is now called China from the 
earliest times, and to have graduallj’ evolved their peculiar 
civilisation as an agricultural community. The various 
stages are marked by them, as with us, by a Paleolithic 
time, when beams were shaped for houses and boats were 
hollowed out by rough stone axes ; and a Xeolithic time, 
when tools and weapons were more carefully fashioned 
out of jade and other hard stones ; until copper, bronze, 
and iron in their turn replaced stone in the usual order. 

Professor Hirth sagely concludes that the wisest view 
we can, therefore, take of the origin of the Chinese is the 
agnostic. He criticises the ingenious, but hopeless, attempts 
of Terrien de Lacouperie to explain the early cultural 
developments as offshoots of Babylonian civilisation, and 
dooms his bulky tome on the subject to share the fate of 
De Guignes’ attempt, before the French Academy in 1758, 
to prove that the Chinese had grown out of an Egyptian 
colony. 

Having cleared the ground so far, and adopting for the 
nonce the dates of the native scheme of chronology, he 
proceeds to di\ ide the period covered by his lectures under 
the following: four headinirs ; — • 

1. Mythological and Legendary (2852-2.358 B.C.). 

2. The Confucian Legends (2357-1766 B.C.). 

3. The Shang, or Yin, Dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.). 

4. The Chou Dynasty (1122-249 B.C.). 

The Chou Dynasty is further subdivided into five 
characteristic and well-defined periods : 

1. Period of Imperial Authority (1122-1053 K.C.). 

2. Decline of Central Power (1052-697 B.C.). 

3. Century of the Five Leaders (696-586 B.C.). 

4. Age of Lau-Tzi and Confucius (585-476 B.C.). 

5. Contending States (475-221 B.C.). 

Reference must be made to the pages of the book to 
follow the pleasing way in which the outlines of the 
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.sketch are tilled in. The latest and best authorities are 
constantly consulted, such as Professor Chavannes in his 
translation of the Shi-ki annals, and Professor Legge in 
his edition of the Chinese classics ; a lecture of the latter, 
indeed, is transferred bodily from the China Revieiv into 
the present book, occupying over ten pages (207-217) in 
small type. Many interesting questions crop up incidentally : 
that of the Hiung-nu, for example, whom Professor Hirth 
thinks identical with the Huns of Europe and of Turkish 
extraction, and fairly proves his case ; and that of the 
fairy divinity Si-wang-mu, whose recent identification, by 
Professor Forke of Berlin, with the Queen of Sheba is not, 
by the way, accepted ; while the arts of writing and 
painting, of bronze-casting, pottery, and silk-weaving, the 
invention of the mariner’s compass, and of its forerunner 
the geomancer’s south-pointing needle, all these come in 
for an illuminating word of notice. 

It is the fashion nowadays to decry Confucius, and 
Professor Hirth is not quite free from the tendency when 
he cites (p. 41) a missionary’s gibe against the sage, 
suggesting that he may have altered the cyclical date of 
an eclipse — “ to bring it into conformity with his imperfect 
astronomical knowledge, and especially with his prejudices 
against the possible reading of his original, caused by his 
ignorance of the precession of the equinoxes” — a gratuitous 
supposition, which is as unlikely as it is cumbersome. It 
seems rather a pity that Professor Hirth should have been 
moved to propose a new system of transliteration for 
Chinese words, when we are just getting used to the Wade 
orthography followed in Giles’s and Goodrich’s dictionaries, 
but there is no time to labour the field here. It is explained 
at length in the introduction of the book, and there is 
besides an appendix full of chronological tables, and a 
useful outline map of China during the Chou dynasty at 
the end. The miae en schie is, in fact, unusually complete, 
and the story is well worthy of perusal. S. W. B. 
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Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy (mainly in 
the Nineteenth Century). By A. J. Sargent (M.A. 
Oxon.), appointed Teacher of Foreign Trade in the 
University of London, at the London School of 
Economie.s. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1907. 

This is a preliminary sketch of the history of our 
relations with China in their bearing on the interests of 
commerce by a skilled statistician, who has taken the 
trouble to study the subject thoroughly, and presents it 
to his readers in a masterly and instructive manner. 
Originally intended as a historical inti'oduction, and 
delivered in the form of a few lectures some years ao-o 
in Manchester, it has, as not infrequently happens, we 
are told in the Preface, expanded into a volume, so 
that the ultimate aim of the history — the analysis and 
explanation of the commercial conditions of the present — 
is necessarily postponed. We shall look for its appearance, 
as the subject is of no small interest at the present 
moment. 

The present volume is generally based on lirst-hand 
authorities, a list of which is given in an annotated 
bibliography, including treaties, British and foreign, official 
accounts of embassies, British consular reports, and reports 
of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. A long string 
of parliamentary papers is cited, and reference is made to 
parliamentary debates, but in the last case with a notable 
proviso — “ China bulks considerably in Hansard, but the 
debates are not worth the expenditure of much time ; 
with a few exceptions, the qualifications of the speakers 
seem to consist in a sufficient ignorance of the real nature 
of the problems with which they attempt to deal.” 

Mr. Sargent opens his account of the course of trade 
with a passage from a letter of Queen Elizabeth to the 
Emperor of China, dated July 16th, 1.596, the sentiments 
expressed in which, he say.s, would not be entirely out 
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of place in a diplomatic communication to Peking in the 
twentieth century. But thi.s letter was not fated to reach 
its destination : the hearers, her faithful subjects, Richard 
Allen and Thomas Bromlield, met an unknown end on 
their long journey through hostile seas. Next come the 
difficulties of the early efforts to open up trade relations 
through the Dutch and Poi'tuguese, until the East India 
Company succeeded in e.stablishing a privileged monopoly 
at Canton with the Hong merchants, which lasted 
until 1834. The succeeding chapters develop the trade 
from the Treaty of Nanking to the Treaty of Tientsin, 
and so onwards, with an account of the massacre at 
Tientsin and its causes, the Taiping rebellion and its 
bearings, and the development of ‘ Spheres of Influence,’ 
until we come, finally, to the renewal of the anti-foreign 
movement, and recent economic change.s. 

The author is gifted with the power of seeing both sides 
of a (juestion, and writes with fair impartiality, indicating 
the Chinese as well as the British point of view in the 
many difficulties that have arisen at different times to 
obstruct the flow of commodities. He seems to deprecate 
too much diplomatic interference with the natural course 
of trade, and rallies the merchant, as well as the missionary, 
for their too frequent appeals to the gunboat. He 
emphasizes the fact that China is economically self- 
sufficient, but sees signs that, like Japan, she is realizing 
the necessity of moving with tlie times, the result of which 
would be a vast increase in material power by China 
becomincr a nation in.stead of a loose federation of 

o 

provinces. 

“At present,” he conclude.s, “she is in tutelage, with 
her financial and economic policy laid down in treaties 
forced on her by foreign Powers ; such conditions would 
not be tolerated for a moment by a sovereign State 
possessing the power to remove them. The Chinese may 
be coerced into restraining their resentment for a time ; 

75 
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the history of their relations witli European Powei's proves 
amply that they neitlier forgive nor forget. Once tliey 
obtain sufficient material force, they are likely to assert, 
in no uncertain fashion, the claim to that right enjoyed 
even by minor Western nations, the right to determine for 
themselves the conditions of intercourse with foreigners. ’ 

S. W. B. 


The Second Afghan War, 187.S-sO. Abridged Official 
Account. London; John Murray. IDOlS. 

This book i.s a valuable record, and is a N'ery creditable 
production of the Intelligence Department of the Indian 
Army. It is especially noteworthy on account of the plans 
and photographs which it contains. Originally compiled 
under the direction of Sir Charles Mac<yreo-or,i it has been 
revised and completed by Major Cardew of the 10th 
Bengal Lancers. The style of the book is simple and 
straightforward, and it is only here and there that we 
meet with an awkward expression. The meaning of the 
word ‘ consistently ’ at p. 2 in the clause which says that 
the Amir consistently denied to the British the sign of 
intimate friendship (viz. the reception of an embassy), is 
ob.scuie, and perhaps it is a mispi'int for ‘ constantly.’ 
Theie is little oi no trace of animus in the book, though 
perhaps the remark at p. 467 that the independeiit-e of the 
political officer was possibly a contributory cause to the 
disaster of Maiwand, and the remarks at p. LSJ, etc., about 
Sir Louis Cavagnari’s mistaken belief in Ya‘(p-ib Khan are 
indications that the old antagonism between politicals and 
soldiers has not died out. Probably Sir Charles Macareoor's 


Macgregor s exploit of recovering the guns abandoned at Chardeh us 
MlctreZr’ """ expression of “under the direction of Colonel 
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notes contained much more on the subject and have been 
severely edited. 

Xo account of a campaign can be altogether pleasant 
reading, and several painful incidents are recorded in this 
volume. Even those who approve of Lord Lytton’s policy, 
and think that his resolution to despatch a Mission to 
Kabul “ at all costs ” was right, must regret the appalling 
losses of men and animals. At p. 88 we have a vivid 
account bj’ Surgeon-General Ker-Innes of the sufferings of 
the men on the march from Gandamuk to India. “ Their 
countenances betokened great nervous exhau.stion, combined 
with a wild expression difficult to describe : the eyes 
injected, and even sunken ; a bui-ning skin, black with the 
effects of sun and dirt ; dry tongue ; a weak voice, and a 
thirst which no amount of fluids seemed to relieve. Many 
of the men staggered rather than marched into their tents, 
and threw themseh'es down, utterly incapable of further 
exertion until refreshed by sleep and food. This was very 
marked in tlve 51st Light Infontry. Xor did the officers 
appear to be in any better plight. But if there was one 
class worse than another, it was certainly the medical 
officers and subordinates.’’ At p. 165 we are told in a note 
that during the advance of the Southern Afghan Field 
Force, 11,912 dead camels were counted on the road 
between Chaman and Qandahar. At p. 183 there is a very 
striking account by Rasaldar-Major Xaqshband I^an of 
the attack on the Residency, though he onlj’ witnessed the 
beginning of the fray. At p. 244 we are told that 89 men 
were tried for their share in the jittack, and that 49 of 
these were executed. But if Ya'qub Khan were really 
responsible it would have been more to the purpose to have 
hanged him, and to have spared his .soldiers, who perhaps 
only obeyed orders. At p. 468 we have an account of the 
gallant defence of his post by Major Waudby and his 
garrison of five men — a feat which is now commemorated 
at Bombay by an inscription, etc. There was an incident 
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in this affair which was a sort of parallel to the release 
of the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse who could recite 
Euripides. The only person uninjured was a servant of 
Major Waudby, who could speak Pushtu, and saved him- 
self by reciting the Kalmu. 

There is a very full account of the Maiwand disaster, 
and it is accompanied by a plan. Here the reticence 
observed in the rest of the book is to some extent 
abandoned, and the misbehaviour of the Bombay Grenadiers 
is not slurred over, though no allusion is made to the 
subsequent court-martials. 

H. Beveridge. 


Historic L.t.NDM.t.RKS of the Decc.\n. By Major T. W. 

H.tio. Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 1907. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the history of 
the Deccan. Major Haig has studied the native authorities 
in the original, and he has resided in Haidarabad, so that 
he has local knowledge which enables him to give many 
interesting details about buildings and battlefields. Most 
part of the book has already appeared in the Pioneer and 
in East ctncl IPc-st, and it is a pity that when Major Haig 
republished the articles he did not strike out or alter some 
passages, for there are occasional repetitions. Though the 
work only contains 2.11 pages, it covers a great deal of 
ground, and is crammed full of dates and other facts, dlie 
necessary brevity of the narrative detracts from its charm, 
for pictuiesqueiiess largely consists, as someone has said, 
in the accumulation of minute touches, and Major Haig’s 
space did not allow of the use of much detail. As he truly 
says in his preface, the history of the Deccan is not useless 
or tedious, but is full of interest and romance. But then 
the romance has to be brought out, as Meadows-Taylor 
brought it out m the one or two episodes touched on by 
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him. Perhap.s Major Haig will some daj' give us a larger 
book, and make fuller use of the advances in epigraphy 
and numismatics, and of the manuscript histories, which, 
according to him, furnish ample materials for a detailed 
and critical history of the Deccan. The most valuable part 
of the book seems to me to be the descriptions of the cities 
and forts, such as Daulatabad, Golconda, Haidarabad, and 
Mahur. In the historical part there are one or two slips 
which it may be useful to point out. Thus at p. 40 
mention is made of Khan A‘zam as holding the chief 
command, and as being slothful. But Khan A'zam is the 
title of ‘Aziz Koka, the foster-brother of Akbar, and the 
person meant is the Khankhanan ‘Abdu-r-Rahim, the son 
of Bairam Khan. At p. 43 reference is made to the death 
of Malik ‘Ambar, and it is stated that Jahangir, who never 
mentioned him when living without undignified abuse, did 
justice to his memory, and then follows what pui’ports to 
be a quotation of Jahangir’s words. The statement is 
repeated at p. 58, but we are sorry to say that the words 
quoted are not Jahangir’s, and there is no evidence that he 
ever had the magnanimity to acknowledge Malik ‘Ambar’s 
merits. Indeed, it was hardly to 1)e expected that he 
should, seeing that he not only abused Malik ‘Ambar while 
living, but that he also seems to Iiave plotted to have him 
assassinated, and expres.sed in the Tuzuk his chagrin at the 
failure of the attempt. It is true that the passage which 
Major Haig has translated occurs in Saiyid Ahmad’s edition 
of the Tuzuk, p. 409, but this is in the continuation by 
Muhammad Hadi, and it has been borrowed by that author 
from the Iqbalnama, Bib. Ind. ed., p. 271. See also the 
translation of the passage of the Iqbalnama in Elliot’s 
“ History of India,” vol. vi, p. 428. At p. 215 it is stated 
that Muhammad Sultan, the eldest son of Aurangzeb, 
predeceased ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah, but this was not so, for 
‘Abdullah died in 1672 and Muhammad Sultan in 1676. 
He had, however, been civilly dead for several years, 
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having been imprisoned by liis father in tJwalior. At p. 44 
there is a reference to Khan Jahan Lodi, and lie is 
described as being henceforward known as Pira tlie Afghan, 
and as having been captured and executed. This is an 
incorrect description of the fate of Jahangir’s farzaiul. 
But mistakes such as these are almost inevitable in a work 
extending over a period from 1294 to 1808. In no other 
book that I am acquainted with is there such a full and 
accurate account of Aurangzeb's siege of Golconda. But 
I would deprecate the praise given to Abul Ila.san at p. 205. 
Major Haig here seems to be following the view taken by 
the Shiah author of the Siyar-Mutal^arin. But surely 
Abrd Hasan was “ a captive void of noble rage,” and his 
taking his breakfast at the crisis of his fate was of a piece 
with his abandonment of his people and his flight from 
Haidarabad to Golconda. The only hero of the siege was 
‘Abdur Razzaq Lari, and in his conduct towards this man 
Aurangzeb showed himself in his best licdit. 

H, Beveridge. 


LAUKiKANYAYANJ.tLiH. Pr.vthamo bhagah. A Handful 
of Popular Maxims current in Sanskrit literature. 
Collected by Col. G. A. J.tcoB. .Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. Bombay, 1907. 

It is gratifying that Col. Jacob has been able to bring 
out a .second edition of his Lmd-ikanyayavjali The 
field of woik he has made hi.s own is one of great value to 
students of Indian literature. ISo uninstructed diligence 
can pierce through the obstacle raised by such a phi-case as 
ustra kaniaka hhakmna, or kuphoniguda, or perceive that 
the “ camel eating thorns ” may illustrate “ what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison,” or that “ treacle on 
the elbow” suggests the trials of Tantalus ; and it is only 
through such help as Col. Jacob gives that many a passage 
of philosophy and poetry shows its full beauty and meaning. 
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Tliese phrases belong to tlie inner life of the nation, and 
only one familiar with that can bring out their significance. 
The maxims are of three kinds, though one often melts 
into the other. There is the purely popular allusion, 
common in difierent forms to all lands, sometimes merely 
depending on common experience, such as astram astrena 
mrnt/<ite', sometimes on a familiar tale or idea, such as 
kdkdksi golaka, which, on the supposition that a crow has 
only one eye, and has therefore to move it on occasion 
from one cavity to another, illustrates a word or a thing 
or person appearing once, but serving a double purpose. 
The “ frog in the well,” representing the purely homebred 
man, is a fable in Itself. Besides the.se there is the more 
artificial appeal to natural objects, made by the philosopher 
or the poet, such as kurmdiiga, the limbs of the tortoise, 
which in their appearing and retiring illustrate production 
and destruction which are not real, as the non-existent 
cannot be produced, nor the exi.stent destroyed ; and the 
rose on the crystal, used to show that consciousness only 
appears to colour the Atma, but does not really affect 
it. The krtrd cintd, which Mr. Venis takes to mean 
granting your adversary a point you will afterwards 
disprove, belongs to the third or purely technical kind of 
nydya. Col. Jacob in his first edition did not include 
technical maxims, but in the second edition he admits 
them, as equally needing explanation. A very characteri.stic 
maxim is Paiiki.i-prak><dlu.iM, “ the washing off of mud, 
which is used to point out that it is better not to desire 
riches, even for a good purpose, since better than the 
washing off of mud is the keeping clear of it, even for 
a good end. The maxim of “ the pots attached to the 
water-wheel ” represents the varieties of fortune, but 
Taranatha’s explanation does not seem to me so nonsensical 
as it does to Col. Jacob, i.e. that it teaches that by 
instruction the essence of Sastras, deep as it is, is brought 
up for human use. All will remember how the image was 
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used by S. Teresa to represent the growth of prayer, wliich 
was compared to waterini; a garden l)y the man's own toil, 
then by the water-wheel, then b}' a stream, and, lastly, by 
rain from heaven, the human ettbrt Ixdng lessened and 
finally ceasing- as the man trusts himself more completely 
to the grace of God. 

The collection is like a gallery of miniatures, and 
Col. Jacob is to be congratulated on having triumphed 
over difficulties, not only to make, but to increase and 
perfect it, as he is now doing. Maj' he be spared to shed 
for long on these dark paths the light of his learning ! 

C. M. Riddin'g. 


The E.ssexce of Buddhi.s.m, with an Introduction by 
A. H. Dharii.vp.a.l.\. By P. L. X.\r.\su. Madras, 1907. 

Professor Xarasu, in this short book, aims at “ bringing 
together within a small compas.s the leading ideas of 
Buddhism, and interpreting them in the light of modern 
knowledge,” and follows “the dictum accepted in all 
schools of Buddhism as the sole regulative principle, that 
nothing can be the teaching of the master which is not in 
strict accord with reason, or with what is known to be 
true.” Professor Narasu is, as Mr. Dharmapala tells us, 
a pioduct of M estern culture and a professor of science. 
What leason tells him to be true is, therefore, probably 
somewhat diffieient fioni what rea.son would sanction in 
the eyes of a Buddhist of the older times. The book is 
simply and clearly written, and its chapters deal with the 
historic Buddha, the rationality and morality of Buddhism, 
the relation of Buddhism to ca.ste, woman, asceticism’, 
pessimism, the riddle of the world, personality, the 
homun, and other topics. The Bodhicaryavatara 
is the Eastern work most often quoted. Frequent reference 
is made to Professor James, Mrs. Rhys Davids, Herbert 
Spencer, and other W’estern psychologists. 
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The chief interest of the book is in seeing \yhat in 
Buddliism appeals to the scientific mind trained in the 
West. The very quick adaptation to Western points of 
view of some of the modern Oriental teachers of religion 
who have been in the West suggests some doubt whether 
the Eastern mind is so stationaiy as it is often supposed to 
be. Probably, if we knew more, we should see under its 
apparent stillness that there had been manj^ currents of 
alien thought. The slight and eclectic, but intelligent and 
sincere, treatment of Buddhism in this book will appeal 
to those who desire to know, but have not the gifts or 
opportunities for stud}'. 

C. M. Ridding. 


The J.iNAKlHARANA>r OF Kr.MARADASA (I-X), edited with 
notes . . . reading,s . . . introduction ... a literal 
English translation, and with appendices, etc., by 
G. R. Xandargikar. Bombay, 1907. 

In J.R.A.S. 1901 Mr. F. W. Thomas has given an 
interesting account of the recon.struction during the 
nineteenth century of tliis poem from the Simhalese 
miLiia or word-for-word gloss of the first fourteen cantos 
and part of the fifteenth. The present edition is made 
from four South Indian MSS., to which Mr. Xandargikar 
assigns dates varying from a hundred years to recent 
times. Unfortunately, the introduction concerning the date 
of the poet, promised on the title-page, is relegated to a 
separate pamphlet which is to follow, and till that comes 
a detailed review would be out of place. The poem is 
artificial but pleasant, and deals with the events which led 
to the carrying otf of Sita by Ravana, and Mr. Xandargikar, 
as editor of the Raghuvamsa, is well qualified for editing 
it. The notes are clear, full, and simple, and the 
grammatical references are useful. A literal translation 
is given. It is impossible to agree with the theory of 
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Dr. Xandargikar that Sanskrit sliould not he translated 
into idiomatic English. It is oidy by seeking out the real 
values of words and expressions and the thought underlying 
them, and by trying to find their adequate equivalents in 
another language, that the training of great literature is 
given, and a slipshod translator himself nds.ses many of the 
beauties of his author. Sanskrit poetry is not harder to 
translate than the choruses of ^Esch 3 'lus and Sophocles. 
Happily Dr. Xandargikar’s practice is better than his 
theorj’. A good feature of the book is an index of verses 
arranged alphabeticalh’, but an English edition of the same 
size would also have an index of the nioi’e important notes, 
and a list of rare words, such as Mr. Thomas has alreadj' 
given in the Journal for 1901. 

C. M. Riddixg. 


The Exglesh F-iCTOKiE.s ix Ixm.\, 1(522-1 62:1. A Calendar 
of Documents in the India Office and British Museum. 
By William Fo.ster. Oxford; Clarendon Pre.ss, 1908. 

Whereas the previous volume of this series (noticed in 
the Joxirna.l for 1907, pp. 442-9) dealt with the events of 
four j-ears (1618-1621), the present volume deals with 
those of only two years, the number of documents extant 
for that period being, fortunately, exceptionally large. 
The occurrences here chronicled are also of considerable 
importance in connection with the histoiy of the English 
settlements in the East, including (as Mr. Foster points out 
in his preface) the capture of Ormu.s from the Portuguese, 
the Anglo-Dutch blockade of Goa, the temporary abandon- 
ment of the English factories in Xorthern India, the 
rupture with the Mogul authorities at Surat, followed by 
the conclusion of a fresh agi-eement (an incident, strangely 
enough, hitherto unnoticed by hi.storians), and, on the east 
coast, the dissolution of partnership between the Dutch 
and English at Pulicat. We have also in the factors’ 
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letters a large amount of valuable information (mixed with 
bazar gossip) regarding the death of Prince Khusru. the 
rebellion of Prince Khurram (Shah Jahan), his utter rout, 
and the gradual reconquest of Gujarat by the imperial 
forces. These and other matters are adequately dealt with 
by Mr. Foster in his admirable introduction to the letters, 
which latter, arranged, as they are, chronologically, form 
rather ‘ confused feeding,’ though none the less enjoyable 
for that. 

The action of the commanders of the English fleet in 
assisting the Persians to capture Kishm and Ormus from 
the Portuguese was regarded with anything but favour 
by the factors at Surat, and the English certainly gained 
little pecuniarily from the very dubious transaction. It 
is pleasant to read of Ruy Freire’s refusal to sacrifice his 
Persian allies at Ki.shm, and his answer to the English 
besiegers that “ rather than wee will doe that wee will 
ende our lives togeather.’’ This reply alone would make 
one rejoice at the Portuguese commander’s escape from the 
English at Surat. The stoiy alx)ut the drugged wine, 
referred to by 3Ir. Foster in a footnote on p. xi, appears 
to have undergone considerable alteration in course of 
years, if the incident narrated by ^lanucci in vol. iii, 
pp. 222-3, of Mr. Irvine’s translation be the same, the 
locus there being Maskat and the captors Arabs. 

We have also in this volume several accounts, from 
the pens of English participants, of the action near 
Mozambique between the Anglo-Dutch ‘ fleet of defence ’ 
and the Portuguese outward-bound fleet carrying the 
new viceroy, Dom Francisco da Gama, in which all the 
Portuguese vessels were sunk or wrecked, the viceroy 
narrowly escaping captui'e. How the allies loved one 
another is shown by the mutual recriminations that 
followed. The fact is that the two great Protestant 
maritime powers had too many rival interests to make 
friendship possible, and we read of the closing of the 
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English e.stablishment at Pulicat, after vain attempts on 
the part of the Company’s servants there to get on with 
their Dutch partners. At Surat, Agra, etc., in like manner 
we find mutual bickerings, aggravated by the fact that 
the Mogul authorities visited tlie sins of each nation upon 
the other, the unfortunate English and Dutch factoi’s being 
clapped into prison and kept in durance vile until they 
had paid through the nose for their i-elease. 

As in the previous volume, so in this, we find many of 
the writers expressing their opinions of those they disliked 
in unvarnished language. Thus the Alnnadabad factors 
speak of “ our infernall foe, the mischeefous Governour of 
this place, . . . this late retourued extortinge curr,” and 
later of “ our hellhound Governour ” ; while the Cambaj' 
factors write of “this tyrannous tigar, " and the Ma.sulipatam 
factors of “ this damned Governour." Khurram is “ thatt 
villonous Prynce,” and Nfir Mahal is politely termed “ that 
vealinous stroiupitt.’’ The native authorities at Surat are 
“ the.se viperous rougues " and “ lyinge, .slanderouse rogues.” 
The Dutch, we are told, “ are growne a moste cruell and 
bloudy people ” ; and they are spoken of as “ the areh- 
theeves Hollanders," “ lx)rish unbred ubstartts, whoe 
abound in all pryde and insolenceey,” “ this base nacion,” 
etc. On the other hand, we find Mattliew Duke at 
Masulipatam writing t(^ the Companj’ — ■“ IMy desire is to 
retourne for my countrie. I am wearie of India for the 
intollerable vices of the English. Your servantes are 
vearie wicked.” That the English in India at that time 
were fond of their liquor is proved by the many requests 
for and acknowledgments of wine, beer, and sack on the 
part of the writers of these letters ; and the statement of 
M illiam Hill and John Glanvill at Yariao that thej' had no 
drink but water is suggestive. We read of no less than 
eighty Englishmen “straggling drunck in Swally,Dampkine, 
and the like places, all on one day, and elsewhere of 
“ toddey pott companyons,” evidently English sailors. 
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There is much in this volume on which one might 
comment, but I can refer to only a point here and there, 
Jolin Johnson, whose letter is printed on pp. 51-2, must, 
from what he himself says, have come out in the Danish 
ship Clii'idlan, which was wrecked in Kottiyar Bay. 
This is corroborated by Giedde’s journal, in which he is 
described at first as master (skihher) and then as under- 
pilot of the Christian, and is called Jan Janssen and 
Jens Jenssen. 

Robert Young, writing from Agra to Surat, says 
(pp. 75-6): “Eighteen rupp[ees] at once given in pane 
[/)a7i = betel] to certayne banyans at the feast of Wholy. 
Whollie in Indistoii is .sastilye, but methinks it is a litle to 
hastely given.” To the word ‘sastilye’ Mr. Foster appends 
the footnote : “ This is probably the Surat copyist’s mis- 
reading of ‘festival.’” I think, however, that Young intends 
a play upon words, and that ‘ sastilye ’ is a mislection for 
‘ .softely.’ Thus the sentence would read, with the spelling 
corrected : “ Haulc in Hindustani is ‘ softly,’ but methinks 
it is a little too hastily given.” (It is a curious coincidence 
that the English word ‘ hooly ’ has exactly the same 
meaning as the Hindu.stani haute, viz. ‘ gently, slowly, 
softly, Cjuietly.’) The cloths called ‘ramboetyns’ were not 
so called owing to “ some resemblance in the pattern to 
the red hairy fruit of the 31alay ‘ rambutan ’ tree,” as 
Mr. Foster suggests in a footnote on p. 107. The fruit in 
question obtains its name from the Malay word rambut, 

‘ hair,’ and from the same word is derived ramhuti, 
‘ woollen cloth,’ which, with the Portuguese nasal added, 
gives us ramhoetyn. 

The man referred to by the Pulicat factors as their 
“ good friend Mullay ” (p. 122), “ Mallaja, our principall 
marchante ” (p. 141), and “ Mallayo ” (p. 238), was a person 
who hgures largely in the Dutch records. His name 
was Astrappa Chetty (Malaya being an honorific title), 
and in 1633-4 he was succeeded by his brother, 
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Chiniianna Chetty (ste Heert-s. Cnrp. X.I.. p. 281, 

n. 1), whom we tiiid .spoken of in the Batavia l)at;li- 
Kegister for 1640-1 as • S'" [Sinjeiir = .SenlKjr] Chinanna ’ 
and ‘‘ Male 3 'e.’ Tlie name of the Dutch ship mentioned 
on pp. 129, 179, 1S2, 1S4 as tiie Tnrfnllr. Tni-fon-li', Tiirfulu, 
and ToiioU, was not, I think. Tai-fil, as Mr. Foster supposes, 
but Ter Tholen. At aiu’ rate, a ship of that name, witli 
two others, sailed for Holland from Batavia under the 
command of Frederik Houtman on 81st Januaiy. 1625. 

‘ Caranbrode,' the erstwhile Dutch chief at Achin (p. 129), 
is probablj' Xicolaes Casembroot. Perhaps ■ Cheineiiiijue ’ 
(p. 138), ‘ Cemenique ' (p. 189) represent Letchaman Xaik 
(cf. Curp. Dipl. X.I., pp. 427, 428, et iiL). On p. 141, 1. 7, 

‘ domiiie’ should be 'dorninun.’ (In the Dutch records the 
ministers are alwaj-.s designated ‘ D' ' so-and-so.) 

The derivation of the word ‘ cool}' ' from Koli, the name 
of a tribe in Gujarat, referred to in a footnote on p. 153, 
I consider (juite untenable. There is not the lea.st doubt, 
I think, that ‘ cooly ' is a contracted form of the Tamil 
krd dill'll ruu, ‘hired labourer (from kuh, ‘hire, wage ). 
The (piotations in Hoh.'<un-Ji/l»ion under this word are very 
uu.satisfactory, the greater number having nothing to do 
with ‘ cooly.’ The word ‘ Indaba,' in the last line on p. 171, 
to which Mr. Foster appends in brackets ‘ Mecca 1 ’ may 
perhaps represent ‘ Judda ’ (cf. p. 258). 

On p. 22-1, in a letter from Pre.sident Fursland and council 
at Batavia to the Surat factory, dated I7th April, 1628, the 
writers say: “IVee knowe of noe shipps sente this yeare by 
the Dutch Company from hence for the Redd Sea, but 
ceitaine freemen of this place [it] is supposed are gone 
theather with three small phinises, the comander whereof 
IS on Brustons, sometimes Bailive of this place. These wee 
make account will make noe scruple to take all they meate 
and can master, be they Guzeratts or others.” Again, on 
p. 228, in a letter from Francis Futter at Masulipatam to 

resident Rastell at Surat, dated 29th April, 1623, we 
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read — “ In the becjiiiin^e of Marc-h hei’e arived three 
fritiatts under the coinand of Sic;nor Brusell,a freeman, who 
tooke near Tannasaree a Portingall frigatt of St. Thoniay, 
wcnlli by their owne reporte 50,000 lyall.s of eight, and sente 
tlie goodes for Battavia. ’ As Mr. Foster has not identified 
the commander of this freebooting expedition, I maj* point 
out that in the Batavia Dagh-Regi.ster for 1624 are 
several references to tlie subject. Thus we read : — “ 16 d® 
[January] Tuesday ai-rived liere in the roads Commandeur 
Bruystens with the yachts of the free burghers named the 
Dicmunt and tlie EendefaUt^, [which] had on the way 
in returning from Bengale captured near Tanassery 
a Portuguese navett of 100 lasts coming from S. Thomee, 
going to Tanassery laden with salt and M’ith some 70 to 
80 packages of cloths.” “ 18 d". Thursday came into the 
roads here the aforesaid prize of Bruystens.” Again, under 
12th February ; — '' On this date also to the officers and the 
common seamen of the j’achts Batavia, the Diamant, the 
Rahyn, the Pearl and the frigat the Brack, equipped by 
some burghers of this town under the flag and command of 
S’’ Hendrick Bruystens in the years 1622 and 1623 with 
commission against tlie common enemy, was made the 
donation granted per resolution of 5 February 1624, 
which was accepted witli great gratitude and contentment 
by both the leaders and the common folk.” Under 
25th June Bruj’stens is referred to as “ late bailiff 
[hallioiLK'] and president of the aldermen of this town.” 

One of the most curious epi.sodes to be found in this 
volume is tliat I’ecorded in letters of August to October, 
1()23, from which we learn that a baker was employed at 
Broach baking a huge (piantity of bread (‘ biscuits ’ it is 
called later), which, with a corresponding supply of butter, 
was sent down to Surat. This provision was evidentlj' 
intended for the sustenance of the Company’s agents when 
they had (as was intended if the Mogul authorities did not 
accede to the English demands) abandoned all the factories 
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in north-western India and put to sea. The Dutcli 
misunderstood the object of this bread-baking, for in the 
Batavia Dagh-Regi.ster for ltj2-l, under date 3rd March, 
among other items of intelligence brought by Dutch ships 
from Surat, we hud — “ Fux-ther it is understood from the 
advices of vanden Broecke that the Ent;lish in Suratte crave 
out openly that all their ships would come there from the 
south this year, to which end tliej' had caused to be baked 
in Brotchia over .5,000,000 iiiaiiii>(hrii [mahmudis' worth] 
of bread, and that they further had lx)ught up all other 
provisions that they could get ; the which appears to agree 
with the rumour that had long ere thi.s been current here, 
to wit, that the English would depart with all their people 
and ships for Surat. ’ By ‘ the south here is meant the 
Malaysian archipelago, in which the Dutch were doing 
their best to make the position of their English rivals 
intolerable. 

The “ Danish shipp which arrived att Plymouth,’’ spoken 
of on p. 335, was Ove Giedde’s ship, the ElepliMiit, which 
put into Plymouth in January, 1622, on her homeward 
voyage. In some of the last letters in this volume we 


read of the sale, by Captain Hall, of a small English 
ship, the Primrose (which had proved “ a verey bauble,” 
and had nearly been abandoned as unseaworthy), to the 
Khan of Ormus, who was very desirous to have her, for 
a sum which Captain Hall estimates as £1,000 more than 
she was worth ! So the English were in some measure 
revenged on their quondam allies. What the khan thought 
of his bargain perhaps the next volume will tell us. 

These letters contain many quaint expressions, such as 
(p. 302), “At that instant entred upon the stage Achitophell 
Pinchgutt (Sied Alee Cassee, I mean)” ; and here and there 
we tod a proverb ,,uoted. OJ course, there i, a rich fund 
of Hobaon.Jobwm,M, one of the best beiuK “ John 
Col ebecke for J..„ Q„u Beg (the governor of Sur.at 
castle). Other interesting words and expressions arc 
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‘ paddy ’ (a very early instance with this spelling), 

‘ gyllboate ’ (for Arab. juIJxi), ‘ cowha,’ ‘ coha,’ and ‘ coho 
seeds ’ (coffee), and ‘ keptt chuckey ’ (kept guard). 

Mr. Foster has in nearly every case succeeded in 
intei-preting the extraordinary words that occur here and 
there, some of them due to copyists’ blunders. In a few 
instances, however, I think he is at fault. Thus, the word 
‘ inkist ’ (p. 66) is, I would .suggest, a variety of ‘ inquest,’ 
with the meaning ‘ inquiry to fix price ’ (see New Eng. 
Diet. S.V.). Again, ‘ ransadoes ’ (p. 73) is Portuguese 
arranchados, ‘associates’ or ‘ mes.smates.’ And surely 
‘ bout dooa ’ (p. 273) represents hahut dud, and not 
but dud, as stated in a footnote. 

In the footnote on p. 210 the name of the Portuguese 
ship is given as St. Joltn in place of Sdo Jodo. The bay 
in which she was wrecked, moreover, was not Delagoa 
Bay, but Algoa Bay, as is evident from the details given 
by Faria y Sousa. 

Under the able editorship of Mr. Foster these volumes 
should prove of the utmost value to the student of the 
history of India in the seventeenth century. 

Doxald Ferguson. 


Memoir.s of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wylie Norman, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.I.E. By Sir William Lee- 
Warner, K.C.S.I. London ; Smith, Elder, & Co. 


The author himself furnishes the best review of the life 
of the subject of his biography. “ The reader who would 
follow the career of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Norman 
from cradle to grave must not expect to have his 
imagination kindled by the tiery zeal of a Nicholson, or 
the dominating personality of a Marquis of Dalhousie, or 
of a John Lawrence. Norman was neither a man of 
extraordinary genius nor a ‘ born king,’ as the citizens 
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of Calcutta stj'led their great procon.sul. Lord Dalhousie. 
Nor, again, did he draw to hiin.self the lieart.s of men with 
the tendernes.s and love which Henry Lawrence inspired. 
No burnino- controver.sv .surrounds liis name, faiiniiitr into 
flame the party conflicts and jealousies of a past generation, 
which current literature will not allow to die out. His 
career was very remarkable rather than brilliant. He was 
endowed with a combination of many of the Cjualities 
which led the great men mentioned above to eminence. 
He possessed the nerve of Nicholson, the industry of 
Dalhousie, the high purpose of John Lawrence, and a 
gentleness which won the hearts of men if it did not 
succeed in attracting the full mea.sure of love given to 
Henry Lawrence. But all his (jualities and capacities 
were tempered bj’ modesty. His claim upon the attention 
of his fellow-countrymen rests upon his achievement of 
the highest honors gained by the force of moral character 
without those advantages of wealth, interest, and social 
position by which others mount to exalted places . . . 
The son of an enterprising but not too fortunate a 
merchant, with no powerful relatives to advance his 
interests, without any special equipment as regards a liberal 
education — for he had not even the opportunities of study 
which Addiscombe College attbrded — Norman at the age 
of seventeen, was appointed on Jlarch 1, 1S44, an officer 
of infantry on the Bengal Establishment of the East India 
Company, and almost immediately began to attract the 
notice of his superiors and the aflection of his comrades. 
A passionate desire to serve the Crown either in the Navy, 
for which he was in many ways well adapted, or in the 
Army, for which it was feared that his slight build might 
pro\ e a disqualification, a ta.ste for reading and accjuiring 
knowledge which compensated for the hCck of scholarly 
training, a remarkable memory, a winning modesty and 
cheerful coumge that earned for him the nick-name of 
‘the Smder’ on the exposed and shot-riddled ridge of 
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Dellii, an unflinching devotion to duty, and a strong belief 
in spiritual power — these were the moral qualities which 
overcame all obstacles, and in the long run gave him 
assured claim to the highest offices in the gift of the 
Crown.” 

General A. Roberts, the father of Lord Roberts, under 
whom Norman held hi.s first high staff office, wrote thus to 
him : “ Your great local knowledge and talent for detail 
and all office duties, combined with your suavity of 
manner, so essential in a public officer, rendered my 
command one of comparative ease and confidence even in 
times of excitement.” 

And now, fiftj’-four years afterwards, the son, Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts, furnishes an estimate of his lifelong 
friend — “ Henry Norman pos.sessed in a remarkable degree 
three great qualities. The first of these, which is conunonlj^ 
found in eminent men of all professions, was a natural 
liking and aptitude for work . . . His next peculiar gift 
was an extraordinary memory . . . Norman possessed 
sound soldierl}- instincts. He never spared any trouble, 
and mastered thoroughly whatever he had to do. When- 
ever there was fighting or alarm [he is referring to the 
siege of Delhi] he was at once on the spot.” Lord Roberts 
expresses his regret that after the Mutiny Norman’s 
“ career took him to the Military Secretariat, and the Army 
lost one M'ho had given every promise of military capacity,” 
and states his belief in Norman’s “ possession of manj- 
of the (jualities needed in a great .soldier.” It is a poor 
business criticising, and the warmth of friendship is better 
than the coldness of the critical spirit. But the critic has 
to criticise, and to do so honestlj-. There is nothing to 
settle discussions of the might have been. There is 
nothing to be said about the undone but that it was not 
done. There is nothing certain about the mute, inglorious 
Miltons but the two epithets. They people the churchyards 
very thickly. But we have honestly to state that neither 
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this book nor any former knowledge induces in us the 
belief that Norman could ever have become a great 
commander, a great soldier. He had not the powers 
needed. He had a nature the reverse of that needed. He 
was not made of stern enough stuti’. He does not kindle 
the imagination like Nicholson and John Lawrence, nor 
had he any of their qualities in the same measure as they. 
He was not so tierce and terrible. He was cast in a gentler 
mould. He was of a ditlerent order. He was not of their 
stature. Norman himself knew exactly what he wanted : 
he .strove for it and got it and kept it. It is said that 
“ his qualities and capacities were tempered bj’ modesty,” 
that is, we presume, lessened of their full force by its 
action. One had occasion to think a good deal about this 
quality of modesty in connection with public life in India. 
We found it of three kinds — the natural, the enforced, the 
assumed. Under our system of education great numbers 
of boys and young men are gathered together in our 
schools and universities, and among them any display of 
personal superiority, of boastfulness or hauteur, of brag or 
‘ side ’ is strongly resented and forcibly repressed ; modesty 
is enforced. Or it may be assumed as a useful and admired 
grace, to win good-will, to ward off the resentment ever 
ready to strike, the malignity ever eager for exercise. 
There were circumstances in the beginning of Norman’s 
career, his entry into the service through what those who 
had come into it through the gate of Addiscombe would 
term “the back door,” his lack of “social position,” as 
pointed out by his biographer, which it might seem would 
make the assumption of this quality needful to him. But 
it continued to be Norman’s most con.spicuous quality all 
through his life, that and his gentleness. In 1859 
Sir William Manstield wrote of him — “ he is as unassuming 
and agreeable as he is intelligent and distinguished.” With 
reference to his Governorship of Jamaica (1883-8), it was 
written of him — “ In Sir Henry Norman I was impressed 
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by his ivide practical knoivledcre, his great memory for 
details, his modest}', and his never-failing good temper.” 
With regard to his Governorship of Queensland (1889-95), 
it is remarked that his “ modesty ivas that which served 
him best in Queensland.” The grace ivas native in him. 
We may be permitted, because of the importance of 
recognition of the fact, to step aside for a moment to point 
out that in India, native India, the attitude towards this 
quality is the very reverse of our own. There in all things, 
in literature, art, religion, behaviour, prevails the immodesty 
of the savage state, of the lower grades of civilisation. 
There is displayed a monstrous self-esteem, an egregious 
vanity, a self-sufficiency colossal, gigantic, titanic. We, who 
were in a position to know, hold that among the causes of 
the Indian Mutiny no minor place should be given to the 
self-sufficiency, the sense of self-importance, the braggadocio 
spirit of the sepoys of the Army of Bengal. In the 
Brahmin sepoy the arrogance of the priest and the soldier 
were combined and carried to a supreme height. Vanity 
is a chief moving force in the present unrest in India, 
vanity has large display in all associations for assassination 
and murder — there is no superiority like that of killing. 

We think all biographer.s have a tendency not to let 
their thoughts dwell so much on the eailiest peiiods in 
the lives of men who have risen to eminence as on the 
subsequent more swelling periods ; the first are held 
derogatory. Thus we have never seen mention of the fact 
that Lord Wolseley began life as a civil engineer. And 
yet the practical knowledge he so ac(juii‘ed stood him in 
good stead in the Quarter-Master General’s Department 
of the Army. Civil-engineering is held of no account 
socially. 

So here. Sir William Lee- Warner says, as above, that 
Norman’s “ claim upon the attention of his fellow- 
countrymen ” is that he achieved high honours without 
any advantages of wealth, interest, social position, or 
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education ; it was to liis credit that he did so well without 
“ any special equipment as regards a liberal education.” 
But a thoughtful consideration of the facts registered in 
the book itself show that his education in small private 
schools, and no doubt of the kind termed commercial, the 
association with his father, the trader, the man of business 
in Calcutta, the work done in his office, were of essential 
help to Norman in his career — determined the couree of it. 

General Roberts, in his commendation given above, 
makes mention of his “ talent for detail and all office 
duties,” as well as of his “ suavity of manner.” It was that 
early training, together with natural aptitude, which 
enabled Norman after no long experience in the depart- 
ment to hold with marked success the high position of 
Adjutant-General in the camp before Delhi. He was 
essentially an office man, a man of business. When he 
was appointed a member of the Council of India he, “ with 
his usual accuracy of detail,” recorded in his ‘ log ’ or 
diary that in the year he had “attended forty-one meetings 
of Council, 137 meetings of Committees, and spent 244 
days in the office.” 

The biography consists of 310 pages: of these 50 contain 
the record of his .services outside India, covering the period 
from 1878 to 1904, the year of his death ; the period from 
1862 to 1878, which was the time in which he occupied his 
highest posts in India and took a share in the administration 
of the land, occupies but 23 pages ; the first period of his 
service, of lower-grade service, extending from 1844, the 
year of his joining the service, to 1857, occupies, roundly, 
50 pages. The above divisions contain 123 pages and 
55 years of service, and the whole .service being 60 years, 
the total of pages 310, we have 5 years occupying 187 pages, 
more than half the book : that was the Indian Mutiny. 
And of those 187 pages 120 are occupied with the record 
of the events of 3i months only : that was the siege of 
Delhi. The largeness of the record reflects the largeness of 
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the occurrence. Tlie .siege of Delhi was the supreme event 
in tlie life of Norman. Its long-drawn three months and 
a half, that time of dire anxiety and hardship and peril, 
formed the refulgent period of his existence, which he 
looked back to on his deathbed as his time of best service. 

The reorganisation of the army broken by the Mutiny, 
the amalgamation of the forces of the vanished King- 
Company with those of the Crown, was the task which 
mainly occupied Norman during the time — 1862 to 
1878 — of his connection with the supreme Gov'ernment 
in India. It is the administrative measure with which 
his name is chiefly connected — advantageously or dis- 
advantageously. Lord Roberts declared, in an eulogium, 
that to Norman it was due “ that that army was put upon 
its present .satisfactory footing.” But the result of his 
measures has not been considered satisfactory by less 
friendly critics. Their wisdom is being challenged at this 
day, their evil results pointed out. They provoked the 
most bitter animosity and liostility. Lettei’S, piteous or 
furious, from his own brother-officers poured in upon 
Norman. His measures and his motives were denounced 
in the public press. There could not but be injury to the 
officers and men of the derelict army, injury to their 
interests, injury to their feelings, never .sufficiently taken 
into account. The working of the new system produced 
a clogging of the machine, and Sir William Lee- Warner 
himself tells us that many of those first arrangements 
“ have been swept away.” He deals with the matter in 
his usual calm, judicial way. He accepts and makes much 
of Lord Roberts’ eulogy, but in view of the many proved 
imperfections of the scheme of reconstruction he associates 
others with Norman in it. Norman was a worker of great 
schemes, not a constructor. 

“ His quite unrivalled memory,” “ his astonishing mastery 
of detail,” his modesty, his “ cautious judgment,” his 
“ indefatigable industry,” these were the qualities dwelt on 
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by the supreme officer of State, by the \ iceroy. on tlie 
occasion of his departure from India in 1S77. And one 
who was close!}’ associated with liim in an entjuiry among 
the West India islands twenty years afterwai-ds speaks of 
him as “ high-minded, unselfish, kind-hearted. 

The life of Sir Henry Xorman was one of continued 
service, and ever as in the great task-mastei’ s eye. 

The memoir is a very good one, 1x)th in scope and 
construction. Both as regards what it puts in and what it 
keeps out it is a work of art. It is written with a high 
appreciation and admiration of the subject of it, and yet 
honestly, in a calm, judicial spirit. The style is excellent. 
Sir William Lee- Warner has done his work very well. 

R. E. F. 


Catalogue of Coin.s in the Ixoiax Museum, C.^lcutta. 
Vols. II and III. By H. Xelsox Wright. Oxford, 
1907-8. 

A notice of the first volume of this Catalogue, comprising 
the coins other than the Musalman series, was given in the 
Journal of last year (p. 472). These two volumes have 
appeared since then, and the Trustees of the Museum are 
to be again congratulated on the excellency of the work 
done by the author they were fortunate enough to secure 
for editing the Musalman series, and 4Ir. Nelson Wright 
himself, as well as his readers, must be pleased with the 
way the books have been produced. 

Yol. ii deals in part 1 with the coins of the Sultans of 
Dehli, and in part 2 with coins of other Musalman rulers 
in India contemporary with them. 

Part 1 begins with an Introduction containing a concise 
account of the coinage of the Sultans from Muhammad 
bin Sam (a.h. 589) to Sikandar Shah Suri (a.h. 962), 
followed by genealogical trees of the six dynasties of the 
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Sultans. The catalogue of the collection in the Mu.seuin 
follows, the coins, 899 specimens, being well described, with 
references given to former accounts of them by Thomas, 
Rodgers, and others, with in some ca.ses revised readings 
and attributions, as, for example, it may be noted that 
Xos. 112-15 on p. 28, attributed by Thomas to Aram 
•Shah, are now shown to belong to Baliram Shah, a reading 
which has since been confirmed by Mr. Longworth Dames, 
who published a coin of Aram Shah in his article on the 
mint of Kuranian in the Journol of this year (p. 406). 
Nos. 817, 818 have the correction made in the description 
of them which was proposed by Colonel Shepherd in the 
J.A.S.B. with regard to what was taken to be a blundered 
now accepted as as it undoubtedly should be, 

for the same word is on one of the Bahmani series, and 
unmi.stakable there. Tlie mint name on No. 82 was read 
by Thomas as for in this Catalogue as 

for and by Mr. Longworth Dames in the above- 

(juoted article as Comparison with later coins of 

3Iultan corroborates the reading here given. No. 106 rev., 
read by Rodgers (J.A.S.B., 1894) as c:— '1=5, and attributed 
by him to Qutbu-d-din Aibak, is now read by Mr. Wright 
as A ..i , in inverted letters. The mint town of the coin 
No. 88 of Altamsh is still left uncertain. Rodgers read it 
as Ohor, Hoernle suggested Lakhnauti, Mr. M^right has 
(0 i^lL . B}’ Die figure on plate i it .seems rather 

with a dot over the first letter, and perhaps, as Yon 
Zambaur proposes in his careful review of this volume in 
the A^wmisviatidche Zeifwlirift, 1908, Band i, Nagor in 
Rajputana is the place intended. 

Part 2, sec. i, gives an excellent account of the kings 
of Bengal and their coinage by Sir James Boui-dillon. The 
description of the 240 specimens in the Museum is the best 
and fullest account we have yet had of this remarkable 
series, curious as it is in pattern, lettering, and titles. In 
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it are comprised nearly, if not all, the coins previously 
described in the B.M. Catahjgue, and in papers in the 
J.A.S.B. and Joy.ntc.l Axlatiqiu'. Sec. ii, contenqxjraries 
of the early Sultans ; sec. iii, Kashmir ; sec. iv, Bahmani ; 
sec. V, Jaunpur ; sec. vi, Gujarat ; sec. vii, Malwa, present 
nothing remarkable. Most of these series have been lately 
more fully described by other writers. Appendices of 
Hijra dates, mint towns, glos.sary of titles, and a good map 
of India illustrating the mints of the Muhammadan rulers, 
complete the volume, which is illu.strated by 2.5 plates. 

Vol. iii, a book of 8(50 pages and 22 plates, is entirelj’ 
taken up with the coinage of the Mughal emperoi's of 
Dehli. 

The introduction of 82 pages is an especial and com- 
mendable feature of the book, as it gives under the heading 
of each mint town its situation, the periods during which 
the mints were used, the number of coins in the collection 
struck at it by each emperor, the honoritic epithets of the 
town and the peculiarities of the pieces issued at it, and 
the couplets upon the coins. Some additions to and 
variations in the list of mint towns given in “ The Manual 
of Musalman Numismatics” are made. Ausa in Bidar 
district, Bahraich in Oudh, Burhanabad, probably near 
Ahmadnagar in the Dekhan, Bairath in Rajputana, and 
Purbandar in Kathiawar are added. Mirath, the author 
thinks, should be rather read Mirtha, a fortress near Ajmir. 
Mustafabad is identified as Rampur, Nusratabad as 
Dharwar, Gokulgarh is located in Mewar on the borders of 
Bikanir, Zafarabad is con.sidered to be Bidar rather than 
the town of that name in the North-West Provinces, and 
Zafarnagar a town south of Ahmadnagar, and not a name 
for Fathabad. Good reasons are given for these chano-es. 
Of the couplets : the one attributed in the B.M. Catalogue 
to Nikusiyar, in error, as was pointed out by Mr Irvdne 
in 1899, is rightly altered to be one of Muhammad Shah. 
The couplet on the interesting coin of Shah Alam Bahadur 
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Shah, struck at Tatta with the name of Muazzam on it, 
should be noticed — 




-jjr 




jLi-'U ^,LbL-j u^'-=r 

and also the ones on the half-rupee of Jahangir from the 
Kabul mint — 


jwjJi ^j>- j jLj 

^L.*K A— ..j 

and on the Akbarnagar rupee of the same emperor — 

iliJ ^ I ^ ^ ImmJ 


and an improved and probably correct rendering of 
Ibrahim’s couplet — 

-'j 

^LfcLi) iLi 

It may be observed that throughout the book the author 
gives Shah Alain I as the short title of the successor of 
Aurangzib instead of Bahadur Shah, as he is usually styled 
in numismatic and other books. It may be correct to do 
so, but it is inconvenient, and a change which is liable to 
cause confusion. 

Regarding the coins of Akbar, the author gives reasons 
for thinking that the ‘Alif ’ coins were issued before the 
year 1000 of the Hijra, and began to be so about the year 
987, when Akbar probably promulgated his designs for 


a new era. 

It is often a question whether a coin struck in a native 
State of India during the reigns of the last three or four 
emperors should be included in the Imperial coinage, for 
many were struck of the patterns of Shah Alam and 
Muhammad Shah by local Rajas, both during the life of the 
emperor and after his death, without, in some cases, much 
regard to the date and regnal years. The rule usually 
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followed is that iiieiitiuned in tlie H.M. Catali><.;ue, Mn^lial 
Emperors, p. cviii, viz. to clas-; under Imperial all those 
coins havinu- the emperor's name, which have also hmible 
mints and consistent dates (i.e. dates in which the regnal 
and Hijra years are in accord). But there are always 
doubtful cases, such, for instance, as coins issued from the 
many mints under Mahratta rule, named in Mr. Ranade’s 
paper “ Currencies and Mints under Mahratta Rule ’ 
(Journal Bombay Branch R.A.S., vol. xx). 

It may be useful to add a few notes on some of the later 
coins in this Catalogue, made partly from an old noteteok 
of J. Prinsep and partly from information gathered in 
esteni India, Xo, 2080 i.s the Xagpur rupee of Prinsep, 
kno^^^^ in the bazars as ‘Bhonsle,’ and was a common 
currency in Xagpur and Kampti fifty years ago, but the 
word ‘ Surat ’ in full on this specimen is a surprise. 
Xo, 2122 is the ‘ Xew Xagpur ' of Prinsep's list, but the 
name ‘ Katak ’ on it contradicts that so far as regards the 
mint town, but the coin was probably issued during the time 
when Katak was held by tlie Bhonsle Rajah after capture 
by the Mahrattas. Xo. 2257 appears to be a Bikanir 
State coin, the top line of being the coiled snake with 

raised head, and ^ of instead of ? U.. (Webb, 

plate vi) , the mint mark confirms this. It is marked 
Sardhana by Prinsep. Xo. 2-149 is figured in Webb 
(plate vii) as a coin of Khetri, but without the line 


containing the mint name. Was the name Muzaflagarh 
given to Khetri at any time ^ Xo, 2485 is marked by 
Prinsep as ‘ Fursee,’ presumably from j , Hind. ; the place 
of mintage is not known. Xo. 2486 Prinsep figures as 
a com of Kishangarh; it i.s probably the coin of that 
State described by Webb (Xo. 1, p. 68), but not figured 
y im. Jso. 248 1 is attributed by Prin.sep and also by 
Hoernle (J.A.S.B., 1897, p. 267) to the Orcha or Tehri 

State in Bandelkhand ; J has been read on one 
specimen. 
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There are good appendices of chronological index, note 
on the Ilahi era of Akbar, tables of ornaments or mint 
marks, and map. 

The arrangement of the matter in the Catalogues is 
admirable, and the editing has lieen most carefully done. 
A word of praise should be added of the printing, the 
plates, and especially the Arabic t 3 ’pe. 

O. CODRIXGTOX. 


Au.sgewahlte Erzahluxgex aus Hemacaxdra’s Pari- 
.sisTAPARVAX. Translated into German by Johaxxes 
Hertel. Leipzig, 1908. (Bibliothek morgenlandischer 
Erzahler, Band i.) 

In this interesting lx)ok Dr. Hertel, whose numerous 
writings on the Paucatantra have established his position 
as one of the highest authorities on the Indian fable 
literature, translates the fables found in the Parisista- 
parvan of the Jaina, Hemacandra, an appendix to that 
remarkablj' dreaiy work, the Trisastisalakapurusacarita. 
He is to be congratulated on the choice of subject, for 
the fables are ipiite worth being made known to the 
student of literature. It is liardl}’ nece.ssary to saj^ that 
Dr. Hertel has accomplished veiy .satisfactorily^ the work 
of translation. He apologi.ses for the inevitable inability 
of a translator of an Indian Kavya to do justice to the 
form of the original, but the apology is not in place. 
The simplicity of his prose version is really much more 
appropriate to the subject-matter of the poem than the 
elalxirate plays on words and the similes of the orthodox 
Kavya styde, which in the original are incongruou.sly 
blended with proverbial phrases and popular expressions. 
Hemacandra cannot be compared as a literary artist with 
Pluedrus or Babrius ; ho does not even take the trouble to 
remove the most obvious inconsistencies in the narrative. 
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On one or two points exception nuiy perhaps be taken to 
the renderings adopted by Dr. Hertel. In iii, 78, he sees' 
(p. 236) a reference to the crow which dressed itself up in 
a peacock’s feathers, a fable known to Ph;edrus - and 
Babrius,-' and Dr. R. Schmidt * has accepted this view. 
The suggestion would be very interesting if correct, as the 
^yo^•d may [iruvyaiiisakii, which Dr. Hertel renders as ‘false 
peacock,’ occurs in Panini, ii, 1, 72, and thus we would have 
a striking iiistance of the importation into Greece of an 
Indian fable. But Professor Jacobi •• has conclusively shown 
that this cannot be the sense, and that the real meaning is 
a ‘ peacock used as a decoy,’ or more generally ‘ traitor,' 
the sense known to Patanjali, for Hemacandra, in the 
commentary to his Kavyanusa.sana, recognises that the 
compound means mayura eva vya inso.kah , ‘ the peacock is 
the betrayer,’ and Vardhamana (.\.r>. 1140) expressly 
explains the expre.ssion as it occurs in tlie Gana in 
this sense. 

Again, in ii, 317, Dr. Hertel renders'' artharndtera as 
‘ like the mother of Artha,’ and refers to the fact that in 
the Bhagavata Purana, iv, 1, 51, Artha is personified as the 
son of Dharma and Buddhi. The suggestion is ingenious, 
but hardly convincing ; in fact, the reference is rather 
far-fetched, and, at any rate, the objection he advances to 
Bbhtlingk’s rendering, ‘ eine Mutter mit zutreti'endem 
Namen, viz. that the following ivu renders it impossible, 
is clearly inadequate,' for the use of iva to (qualify any 
quasi-metaphorical expre.ssion is common from the Vedic 
literature onwards, Ivtt aiid rvu being hardly distinguishable 

* Cf. Z.D.M.a., Ixii, 113-18. i s. 

' Ixxii. 

< Z.D.M.G., Lxii, 119. 

Z.D.M.G., lxii, 3.58-60. 

“ Cf. also Z.D.M.G., lxii, 36-2. 

' In any case, it is obvious that no stress can be laid on a distinction of 
6 and ai in Sanskrit MSS. 
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in this sense.^ Or, again, the suggested reading in iii, 124 
(p. 2(37) of tllandanddibhiJi for tdodanudihhiJj ignores 
tlie fact that tlie Sandhi o in the case of oduna is regularly 
used in the later literature, and occurs even in some 
Sutra texts. - 

In connection with his translation Dr. Hertel has 
publi.shed in the Z.D.M.G., Ixii, 361-9, contributions to 
the lexica from the Parisistaparvan. He points out rightly 
that the use of dohuda in i, 246, and elsewhere, is not fully 
covered bj’ the definition in Bohtlingk’s Dictionary. The 
word, indeed, has hardlj' received satisfactory treatment 
even in the new edition of Monier- Williams’ Dictionary. 
The sense mrndiilrudmvya attributed to it by the 
Sabdarnava may well be recognised in the Meghaduta, 77 ; 
and in the Ratnavali (p. 297, 1. 32, ed. Cappeller), in the 
words adhiknuumaMi iiijatjanadohala'iii ciJddt ia, dohcda 
cannot well mean anytliing but ‘ the mode of satisfying the 
craving,’ whicli may also be the .sense in the Meghadfita. 

Dr. Hei'tel has inci'eased the practical value of his 
translation by a .short introduction on the Jaina religion, 
based on Btihler and Jacobi’s writings, and by a large 
number of literary references to parallel versions of the 
tables related. It may be convenient to note that on 
pp. 242 seq. he gives a translation of the tir.st of the two 
tales of J'akuni and Sakatara, which are found in two 
^ISS. of the Hitopadesa — one in tlie Bodleian (MS. Wilson, 
g 41 ) — and which have been publi.shed by himself in the 
Z.DJI.G., Iv, 4S9 .seq. 

A. Bereiedale Keith. 


' For Rgvedic examples of the ir-e, wrongly called ‘ late ’ by Schefte- 
lowitz (Dit Apokryjilun dt.- Jhjrtda, p. 79), cf. Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G., Ixi, 
8-2:1. The use is very common in the Satajiatha Brahmaua, and the 
Aitareya Araiiyaka, iii, 2, 6, has ruybrahmanam iropodCiharati, while 
the parallel Sahkhayana Ar.anyaka, viii, 10, has hrdhmamtm tvodaharati. 
Both the Pet. Lexx. and llonier-Williams recogni.se this u.se. 

- See Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm., i, 320. 
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The Ri.se of Max. By Colonel C. R. Coxder. LL.D., 
M.R.A.S. London: John Murray, 1908. 

If we were to characterise this work in a single 
sentence, we should say that it is an impressionist's view 
of ireneral history, and that many of tlie writer s 
impressions are not our.s. Colonel Conder claims to treat 
his subject in a scientific manner ; he is never tired of 
saying that modern views of histoiA' are entirely ditierent 
from the ancient ; and yet, if we omit those portions 
of the work which deal with philologj' or recent archaeo- 
logical explorations, we are more reminded of Bossuet s 
Hi*toire U'liiverselle and .similar works than of anything 
recent. Colonel Conder has had a scientific training ; 
he is an explorer, a philologi.st, and an archaeologist ; and 
when he talks of Syria and Mesopotamia, of the Accadians 
Babylonians and Jews, or of the Bedouin or the Turkish 
Empire, he is always instructive, and usually at his Ijest. 
Xot that he is entirely ‘ according to Cocker ’ even here ; 
his transliterations and his dates are not ahvays those 
which Mr. King has accustomed us to; witness the date he 
assigns to Hammurabi (2189-2094 B.C., p. 90) ; but he is 
entitled to speak on such subjects with the authority 
of a master, and we must respect his opinion even if 
we do not agree with it. So also in his dealings with 
the Moslem world. His picture of the Palestinian peasants 
haunted by the dread of ghosts and jinii.'f is drawn from 
the life (pp. 3 and 4), and liis account of I.slam as 
a religion is full of the sympathy born of actual contact. 

On the other hand, Colonel Conder has many prejudices. 
He has a great objection to philosophy ; the man who 
invented the lens did more for the world than Plato has 
done, and the Idealists “ confuse the existence of realities 
with the existence of our perception of realities.” He is 
a good Bible Christian and a, hater of priestcraft. He 
is a philologist, and philology supplies him with the key 
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to the original habitat of man, which he locates in the 
barren inountain.s of Armenia ; he will have nothino" to 
do with anthropology in determining questions of race 
or of primitive religion. Lastly, he is an Orientalist, 
and everywhere exalts the great Oriental empires at the 
expense of the W’estern ones. His predilections show 
themselves even in little things. Thus he depreciates 
S. Sophia, the tht'f (Vieui-re of Justinian, because it is 
Byzantine, and lauds the Dome of the Kock, a beautiful 
but minor B3'zantine work, because it was erected by 
order of a Caliph. His utter failure to understand the 
work of Rome and of the Roman Empire would alone 
suffice in our opinion to put him out of court as a 
historian of mankind. 

The author states at the outset that his object is to 
trace the purpose which underlies the social history of 
man ; in other words, despite his dislike of philosophy, 
he starts with a metaphj'sical conception, the belief in 
final causes. With this we have no quarrel ; but as 
Colonel Conder professes to be engaged in a scientific 
work, we demand that it should be treated scientifically. 
Many devout believers, like the late Bishop Stubbs and 
Professor Laurent, have held the .same belief, and yet 
liave denied that a science of history is possible. On 
the other hand, a recent .scientific work, while discarding 
final causes altogether, professes to show that man is 
the half-way house between the perishing brute and 
immortality. Some men — for instance, members of the 
Roj'al Societ^q Profes.sors, possiblj^ literary men, and so 
forth — have a fair chance of becoming immortals ; the 
savage certainly has none. The poets are prophets, and 
in this matter Browning sixty jmars ago anticipated the 
s(ir(uif. However, to return. Colonel Conder, having 
started with his thesi.s, a thesis which we ourselves 
accept, ought at least to have referred to the difficulties 
which lie in the way of scientific proof ; the great part 

J.K..\.S. 190S. "l ‘ 
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which personality and what we call chance play in the 
ordering of events, and the impossibility of veritication 
or prediction. A still greater defect is that we are 
nowhere told what tliis purpose is. We are vaguely 
assured that “ natural causes — causes over which man 
had no control — brought alx)ut the great changes whicli 
resulted in the spread of knowledge and in the taming of 
wild tribes, ’ a statement which is onh* partially true. 
We are further told that “ the Christianit\' titted to 
'■ overcome the world ’ cannot be that of the dark ages 
or of the stormj- days of Reformation. It cannot even be 
that of the Fathers or of the Apostles, though it will be 
that of Saint Francis and of Penn,” a statement which 
the opponents of the Cowper-Temple clause would dispute. 
The Dean of Westminster once said that every historian 
was of necessity an optimist : this is also Colonel Condor's 
opinion and the opinion of most Englishmen ; but we 
have still to take into account the pessimism of French 
writers and of the Jin dn .‘tied/’ literature. If we add two 
statements incidentally made, the tir.st that ditl'erentiation 
is the necessary antecedent of a higher unity, an idea 
so magniheently treated by Hegel in his epoch-making 
Philosophy of History, the .second that the main duty 
of the individual is to transmit its experience (not its 
personality) to its offspring, a physiological idea, we have 
the sum-total, so far as we can gather, of Colonel Conder's 
teaching regarding the main object of his book. We 
hardly required -150 pages to prove such vague truisms 
and generalities. 

In truth the value of the work lies neither in its science 
or its philosophy. We have neither a study of institutions, 
or demonstration by the comparative method, or analysis 
of religious psychology, or a study of environment, or any 
of those things to which recent writers ha\ e accustomed 
us. We have a readable and lively, although partial, 
sketch of general history, occasionally illuminated by 
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special knowledge, but often disfigured by dogmatic 
pronouncements on very disputable matters. Colonel 
Conder'.s dogmatism is disconcerting even when we are 
inclined to agree with him, as we often are. Of course, 
the temptation to dogmatise must be great when one 
has to discuss everything in human history from neolithic 
skulls to Professor Cheyne’s latest opinions, and that 
within the compass of 350 pages. We are only thankful 
that he did not begin his history of mankind, like a good 
friend of ours, with the nebular theory. We grant all 
this, and still — and still — we could have wished that 
Colonel Conder’s statements were less rash, his pro- 
nouncements less dogmatic. 

The general reader, however, will find in the work much 
that is entertaining, and some things which are probably 
new to him. Excluding a brief introduction, the book falls 
into two parts. The fii’st part, of about 150 pages, is 
devoted, half of it to a study of early man, his original 
habitat, the origin of race, and the prehistoric migrations, 
the other half to a general history of civilisation from the 
time of Gudea of Tell Loh, .say 2800 B.C., down to the 
present time, special attention being paid to the history of 
the Asiatic monarchies, ancient and medieval. The second 
part, of about 200 pages, is taken up with the history of 
relio'ion, commencing with animism and magic and 
culminating in a history of Christianity. In this part we 
have an elaborate argument for the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch, since Colonel Conder, like a good man}- 
archaeologists, belongs to the conservative school of Biblical 
critics. Ranging over such a multitude of subjects, the 
specialist will ciy halt at many a passage. For instance, 
since one-quarter of the work is devoted to early man, we 
should have thought that an account of the numerous 
centres of prehistoric civilisation would have formed a 
fitter introduction to the main business of the book than 
speculative (juestions about primitive man, of whom we 
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know nothing, or question.s ot‘ the origin of race, which, 
pace Colonel Concler, cannot be settled by philology. Some 
such account should certainly have been included, since the 
continuity of history is the theme which Colonel Conder 
had to illustrate, and a study of the prehistoric civilisations 
is the obvious starting-point. He devotes a gocxl deal of 
space, it is true, to the early migrations of men. but most 
of what he &a\’s is founded upon philological speculations, 
and therefore, in our opinion, upon a very insecure basis. 
On the other hand, there is a ma.ss of archaeological and 
ethnological evidence regarding the condition and distribu- 
tion of prehistoric men in Europe, Asia, and North Africa 
which should have been utilised. Colonel Conder's account 
of the neolithic skulls and skeletons ()f France, Belo-ium. 
and Italy, excellent in its waj’, is the least part of the 
matter. Again, when we come to recorded history, we 
miss any clear conception of what civilisation means, and 
what we are to look for as proved. There is no attempt 
to show the exact value of each stage of civilisation, its 
special characteristics, or its contribution to the permanent 
possessions of mankind. Moreover, we doubt whether the 
religious aspect of any civilisation can be properly realised 
apart from its social structure in constructing any true 
conception of the past. But tlie field which Colonel 
Conder s work opens up is so large tliat it is necessary to 
resist temptation. Only two little trifles we would note. 
Why does Colonel Conder say that “ Iberians from Spain 
were repulsed by the Silures in Cornwall ” (p. .58) ? In 
his note he quotes Tacitus, and Tacitus says that the 
Silures settled in Cornwall. “ Il,eros veteres trajecisse 
easque sedes occupasse fi.lem faciunt.” Again why does 
he make the English take “ Delhi during the seven years’ 
war ” (p. 149) ? We .suppose that Colonel Conder is 
referring to the battle of Buxar, hut it was a loim step 
from Buxar to Delhi. A truce, however, to our criticisms 
and our questions. If we were attempting the same task. 
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we would doubtless say much that is equally questionable. 
We therefore end where we began. The book is the work 
of an impressionist, but it is one which the general reader 
can thoroughly enioy. 

J. Kexxedy. 


SeMITISCH E’XD Ixdooermaxisch. Von Hermaxx Moller, 
ordentlicher Professor an der Universitat Kopenhagen. 
H. Hagerup, 1907. 

This is the work of one who has tried honestly to show, 
and not without success, not only that there is connection 
between the Semitic and Indogermanic languages, but 
also to give a detailed exposition of the laws which 
crovern the phonology of these two groups. The present 
part deals with the eon.sonants, and whatever may be 
the opinion of the reader witli regard to the success of 
the comparisons, the author will doubtless receive the 
thanks of all those interested in the study for placing 
the matter so fully before them. Even if we eliminate 
those comparisons which are necessaril}* the result of 
chance, we get in this section of the work, which contains 
nearl}^ 400 pages, an amount of material which pro\ es 
an exceedingly close connection at some early period which 
it is now difficult to e.stimate. 

Under the examples for r (§ 3) we find the well-known 
comparisons of tlie Heb. c?r.s, Assyr. er-iitu, with ‘ earth,’ 
from an original Indogermanic ev. the Latin coiwi with 
the Heb. qpren, as well as such things as the connection 
of the Arab, reduplicate tartara, the As.syr. taram, with 
the Gk. Tap-rapLiju), Lat. terreo ; the Heb. qereh, Assyr. 
hirhu (for qirhii), the Gk. 0pe(f)ov, ‘part of the body,’ 
‘ voung,’ etc. It is also pointed out that there are roots 
in which the Semitic r is represented by I in Indogerm., 
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especially after labials, as in p-r-, ‘ to be full, in which 
the Arab, n-f-r-, ‘to be or become full,’ etc., as well as 
the Heb. para, according to Barth, from p-r-n-, ‘ to be 
numerous’ (distinct from p-i'-i-, ‘to bring forth fruit, 
which is the Indogerm. p-l-u-, ‘much’), are compared. 

Another series is seen in d-r-, ‘ vian tarere, treten, 
lengthened to d-r-l\_-, the Heb. derek, ‘ way, road,’ with 
which the author compares the Latin tero, ‘reibe >‘ betrete. 
Lengthened with d, it is the English tread (tm.dge, if 
that be not a secondary formation, would be nearer). 
Connected with the original and pre-Indogermanic p-v-g^-, 
the author quotes the Gk. 7re\e/tn?, ‘ ax,’ the Assyr. pdaqqw, 
and in g\-r-, ‘ to swallow,’ ‘ throat,’ he sees the Heb. guron, 
‘throat, neck,’ whilst the reduplicate Arab, gargara, ‘he 
swallowed,’ reminds one of ‘gargle,’ generally derived 
from the Fr. gorge, but possibly imitative, and connected 
with the Fr. gargariser, Lat. gargarizare. As is to 
be expected, other comparisons are less obvious, as the 
Heb. qerah, ‘ ice, hail, cold,’ which the author compares, 
by a change from r to I, with gla in the Latin glades 
(Lith. gd-menis, ‘ violent cold ’). The original root is 
described as being lengthened from G“-r-, ‘ to be 

cold, to freeze.’ 

Though here and there the etymologies may be regarded 
as uncertain, and by some as even forced, there is no 
doubt that it adds much to our knowledge, and is in 
all probability as thorough a work as can at pi’csent 
be produced upon an exceedingly interesting branch of 
philology. The author knows the literature of the subject 
well, and often quotes his predecessor in the held, the 
Assyriologist, Friedrich Delitzsch. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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A Plan for a Uniform Scientific Record of the 
Lanucages of Savages. Applied to the Languages 
of the Andamanese and Nicobarese. By Sir Richard 
C. Temple. Reprinted from the Indian Antiqiuiry. 
Bombay : Bombay Education Society’s Press, 1908. 

The title of this work sufficiently explains its scope and 
contents : of the 100 pages which it amounts to in all, 
the first twenty-three are devoted to the exposition of 
the author’s plan for a systematic universal scheme of 
grammar ; the thirty-live following contain a grammar 
of Andamanese (with special reference to the speech of 
the Bea tribe) ; and the remaining foi'ty-eight comprise 
a grammar of Nicobarese (with special reference to the 
Central dialect of that language), both on the lines of the 
projected plan. 

It would re(iuire a very intimate acquaintance with 
these two languages (such an acquaintance as the author 
possesses, but very few other Europeans share) to give 
an adequate estimate of the success of the application of 
his principles. So far as a mere outsider can judge, his 
exposition gives a very clear view of two difficult forms 
of speech, one of which (tlie Andamanese) is most peculiar 
and singularly unlike anything that we are accustomed to. 
So far as this goes, it would seem that the scheme has 
proved capable of being applied to such cases. It must 
also be pointed out that it was applied in outline by 
Jlr. Sidney Ray in the Indian Antiquary for 1902 to 
a short text in sixteen selected languages of various types, 
and in that instance also (so far as the experiment went) 
it met the requirements of the ca.se. 

It seems to me that this is the proper way of testing 
such a plan ; solvitiir amhxdando is the only practical 
line to follow. Sir Richard Temple starts a priori with 
the principle that “ as .speech is a convention devised by 
the human brain for intercommunication between human 
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beings, there must l)e some fiiiulamental natural laws by 
which it is governed, however various the phenomena of 
those laws maj’ be.’’ But is speech a ■ convention ’ ? Is it 
not rather the outcome, to a great extent the unconscious 
and spontaneous outcome, of the mental nature of tliose 
who use it ^ And are we entitled to assume an identit}' of 
such nature throughout the human race i Umjuestionably 
for any speech to develop and maintain itself there must 
be in the mind of the hearer much the same kind of 
way of looking at things (whether that be natural or 
acquired) as in the mind of the speaker, if there is to be 
a pei-fect understanding between the two. But speech 
has not been ‘ deWsecl ’ (has not, I should prefer to .say, 
developed) with an end to universal mutual intelligibility, 
but only for communication within a limited circle, 
originally probably in all cases very homogeneous from 
the psychological point of view. It seems to me that the 
principle from which the author starts is not quite a .sure 
foundation for his system. 

Everyone is agreed that writing tlie grammar of one 
language on lines derived from another is a fundamental 
mistake ; it would be superHuous at tliis tiine of day to 
imsist on the way in which the teaching of English 
grammar has been needlessly complicated and confused 
by following the principles of Latin. How much more 
has the grammar of uninflected, entirely alien languages 
been mangled by forcing tliem on to what some (jne has 
well styled the ‘Procrustean bed’ of Indo-European 
accidence and syntax. Any attempt to strike out a new 
and improved method of recording such fundamentallj' 
alien languages must be welcomed. The author, following 
a hint given by the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, has thought 
it necessary to devise a set of entirely new technical 
grammatical terms for the parts of speech ; our old friends 
the noun, verb, etc., are replaced by such new ones as 
indicator, predicator, and so forth. This, it is to be 
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feared, will prove a stumbling-block to many : nothing is 
so much a matter of habit as the use of an old-established 
terminology, and it cannot be denied that the introduction 
of a completel}’ different one puts a considerable sti’ain 
on the attention and memoiy of the reader ; like the 
suggested new phonetic spelling, it worries him. On the 
other hand, there is the advantage claimed for it that it 
is free from the misleading associations of the old set 
of terms. 

Certainly that is true, so far as matters of accidence 
are concerned ; the word ‘ predicator ’ conveys to us no 
•sugge.stion of conjugation, with its complexities of voice, 
mood, tense, and so forth. From these it is entirely 
abstracted, which is no doubt a great point gained, 
assuming that the word ‘verb’ was, in fact, by reason of 
early associations incapable of Ijeing freed from these 
idea.s. But I am not sure that even this is the conclusion 
of the matter. What about .syntax ? Sir Richard Temple 
begins his analysis of .speech with the sentence : rightly, 
as I conceive it, and, indeed, almo.st nece.ssarily. A sentence, 
howe\'er, may, as he justly remarks, be composed of 
one word or more (in either case, to be a sentence 
it is nceessaiy that it should be capable of convej-ing 
a complete meaning). It is when we come to analyse 
the sentence that the difficulties begin. For the very 
next stej^ in the argument is that when a sentence 
consists of more than one word, it has two parts, the 
subject and the predicate, the matter to be discussed or 
communicated and the discussion or communication of it. 
On the face of it, this proposition .seems incontrovertible. 
But are we not here already getting involved in our 
European (or Indo-European) system of logic, the product 
of our particular mental idiosynci'asy arrived at by the 
analysis of our own languages, which themselves are 
products of our mental characteristics ? For it very soon 
becomes plain that the new term ‘ predicator ’ is but the old 
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verb “ writ large.” But that as^^llnles a system of syntax 
fundamentally, in its broad outlines at least, resembling 
ours, with the noun (or its .substitutes) as subject, the 
verb (or its substitutes and amplitications) as predicate, 
and so on into the further subdivisions of the analysis. 

Is this system, which is so familiar to us that we find it 
difficult to think at all outside the lines that it lays down, 
really of universal and exclusive validity ? Is it not 
possible to conceive a language that should marshal its 
parts of speech (i.e. represent the mental relation of its 
ideas) in quite another way ? Why should the verb 
necessarily fall into the predicative part of the sentence i 
Could it not just as well be the other way about ( By 
this I do not mean anything analogous to the old Indo- 
European verb, in which the inflectional suffixes embody 
a pronominal subject ; here it is open to anyone to make 
the analysis into subject (represented by the pronominal 
termination) and predicate (being what is left of the verb 
shortened of its pronominal teimination). What I conceive 
as possible is the treatment of the verbal idea, the action, 
process, or (if one may so style it) the dynamic element of 
the sentence, as the subject, making the words that we 
should take as subject, object, etc., subordinate to it, while 
the real predicate (which in an affirmative sentence of this 
sort would be merely an affirmation that the action 
expressed by the verb-subject is an actuality) would either 
be represented by a particle of affirmation or be already 
implicitly involved in the form of the verb-subject itself. 

To me such a syntactical system, strangely different as 
it is from the normal form of our own, seems quite 
conceivable, nay more, I Ijelieve it to exist sometimes as 
a fact. Take as an example the following Malay sentence 
(not made up by myself ad hoc, but extracted from Gerth 
van Wijk’s “ Spraakleer der Maleische Taal,” 2nd ed., p. 96, 
and presumably derived from a genuine Malay prose-work) 
dx-ch%um-nya dan di-taiiyis-nya oleh bonda-nya akan 
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anak-nya ihi (I spell it in our English quasi-Hunterian 
fashion, not in the Dutch spelling of the original). Now, 
of course, we can render this into English simply thus : 

the mother kissed and wept over her child.” No question 
here but that the mother is the subject of the sentence. 
But that is not the way in which the sentence presents 
itself to a Malay. The verbs di-chium and di-tangis are 
passive in form, and the mother is the agent. Why not, 
then, render it (into less idiomatic English) “ the child was 
kissed and wept over by its mother ” ? The objection to 
this is that it does not grammatically represent the original 
any more than the first rendering did. Akan anak-nya, 
itu cannot be the subject, grammatically, because akan is 
a preposition used to connect a verb with its object. If 
we want to analyse the sentence literally as it stands, we 
must construe it thus : di-chium, ‘ was kissed ’ (impersonal, 
simply expressing the actuality of the fact that kissing 
occurred); nya, ‘by her’ (i.e. the mother); dan, ‘and’; 
di-tangis, ‘was wept’ (impersonal, like the preceding 
verb) ; nya, ‘ by her ’ (i.e. the mother) ; oleh, ‘ by ’ ; 
bonda, ‘ mother ’ ; nya, ‘of it ’ (i.e. of the child) ; akan, 
‘over’ (literally ‘to’); anak, ‘child’; nya, ‘of her’ 
(i.e. of the mother) ; itu, ‘ that ’ (but it has not in this 
context much more force than our definite article ‘ the ’ ). 
If one would render it into something like English as 
nearly as possible as it stands, it would be “ there was 
kissing and weeping by its mother over that her child.” 

In this rendering we have been forced by the structure 
of our own language to analyse the passive impersonal 
verbs di-chium and di-tangis into (1) the verbal nouns 
‘ kissing ’ and ‘ weeping,’ plus (2) a verb of affirmation, 
‘ there was ’ ; but then we see that in the original the 
kissing and weeping really embody the subject, both 
grammatical and psychological, of the sentence, and that 
both the subject (which is further qualified by the words 
expressing the relations to it of the mother and child 
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respectively) and tlie predicate (tlie atliriaation of the 
actual occurrence as a fact) are contained in the two \ erhs. 

I confess that I am unable to tit such a sentence into 
Sir Richard Temple's scheme without dointj violence to its 
natural .structure, and I suspect that similar difficulties 
may occur in the case of other lan^uaijes, especially in 
■such .sentences as we are accustomed to call impersonal. 
No doubt all such expressions can. by the exercise of 
a certain amount of ineenuity, be twisted into any .system 
of syntax ; but does not this ereatly resemble the old 
Procrustean treatment that we all want to have done 
with I confess that tliis seems to me an almost 
inevitable consequence of an}- system of grammatical 
terminology arrived at a priori, and aiming at universality 
of application. 

\\ hat, then, can one do to get over the difficulty ? Every 
language (or group of similar languages) has its own set 
of parts of speech, resembling to .some extent no doubt but 
not exactly coinciding with those of other tongues, and 
uses them in its own way. The ta.sk of the student of 
any language is to di.scover what, in that particular 
language, the parts of speech are and how they are used. 

hen he has collected his individual facts and tabulated 
them, then only can he draw up his final terminology for 
the parts of speech and his rules for their use, arriving 
at them inductively from observation of the individual 
phenomena of the particular language. Such, it appears 
to me, is the really scientific order of proceeding. But 
it .stands to reason that while he is carrying on his 
in\ estigations, the .student must have some provisional 
general scheme in his mind of what he is looking for, and 
that seems to me to be wliere the utility of Sir Richard 
Temple s plan comes in. As a provisional formal system 
of verbal categories I conceive that it may be of great 
service in the nature of a general ground-plan ; probably 
m the majority of cases it would be sufficient in itself, 
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though in bonie ini^tances it might need to be supplemented 
or moditied to meet special requirements. It might he 
necessary in the case of some languages to give somewhat 
ditferent detinitions of his terms, or perhaps to add to them 
by subdividing some of them. But the general framework 
of the terminology might remain. 

To what extent preciselj’ the terminology as a whole 
will be conveniently applicable to an}" particular language, 
can (I think) only be ascertained by experiment. Xo 
doubt it is true, as Sir Richard Temple remarks, that 
accidence arises properly out of syntax. But this really 
means that the accidence of a language arises out of its 
own syntax, and it is conceivable that forcing a language 
into a syntactical scheme that is not really its own may 
result in singularly complicating the rules we shall have to 
draw up when we come to the delineation of its accidence. 
Would it, to take an example given by Sir Richard 
Temple, be an advantage f^ither from the theoretical 
and systematic, or the practical point of view) to class 
the Latin form doniino as an illustrator (adverb) i One 
does not feel sure that it would conduce to easier 
comprehension ; the relations between form and function 
are so complex and irregular that it seems best to keep 
the two things as much as possible apart ; but, at any 
rate, one must not allow tlie study of the one to put 
difficulties into the study of the other. 

It is impossible, within the limited time and space 
available, to attempt to touch upon, let alone discuss, 
all the points which this highly suggestive scheme seems 
to raise. Tlie reader should turn to it himself and 
study it with the attention it deserves and requires, for 
it is not by any means easy reading, as was inevitable 
from the nature of its .subject, but it deals very thoroughly 
(if its initial postulates be granted) with the principles 
involved. There is in places a good deal of repetition, 
but every separate propo.sition deserves to be critically 
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considered and practically tested. This, liowever, is really 
outside - the competence of a mere reviewer, who must 
necessarily confine his remark.s to a veiy limited number 
of salient points, whereas the work ought reallj’ to Ix' 
exhaustively discussed by specialists from various points 
of view in articles of adequate length. 

I cannot part from this work without sajdng a few 
words about the two languages which are discussed in it. 
Both are of very special interest. The Andamanese 
because it is the speech of one of the most primitive, 
perhaps reallj* quite the most primitive, of the races of 
man. The Negritos, both in their physical and mental 
characteristics, in their .social condition and in their iDcliefs, 
have a strong claim to represent primitive man more 
closely and correctly than any other surviving race. It 
so happens that most of the Negidto communities, even 
such as have preserved a relative (though not uninixed) 
purity of blood, in other parts of their old domain 
have lost their own languages and adopted those of 
alien, more civilised neighlxairs. This is the case in the 
Malay Peninsula, M here the Semangs .speak a substantially 
Mon-Khmer language, and also in the Philippines, where 
they speak a Malayo-Polynesian one. In the Andaman 
Islands, on the other hand, they have preserved their 
own tongue, and a very curious one it is. Like most 
languages of ‘ simple savages,’ it is anything but simple 
in its etymological structure. But the most characteristic 
and interesting thing about it is its intensely anthropo- 
morphic point of view. The Andamanese refers everjdhing 
(that is in anywise capable of such reference) to himself, 
and not merely to himself as an individual but to the 
several parts of the human body, divided into some 
half a dozen classes, under such leading ideas as ‘ head,’ 
‘ hand,’ ‘ mouth,’ ‘ eye,’ etc., with which more or less closely 
connected ones are grouped. Each such group is repre- 
sented by a prefix, which has to be prefixed for instance to 
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adjectives when used either with reference to any such 
part of the bodj- or to other things which are conceived, 
by some remote analogy obscure to our modes of thought, 
as being connected M’ith one or other of the groups. The 
result is a kind of ‘ concord ’ far more elaborate than 
that which results from our Indo-European genders and 
numbers. But what makes it so peculiarlj' interesting 
is the glimpse that it affords into the point of view of 
the Andamanese : if primitive man shared it with them, 
it would seem that to him his body and its parts were 
the real centre of his ‘ kosmos ’ ; a somewhat more than 
Ptolemaic attitude of mind, one might style it. 

Xicobarese is the speech of a much more advanced race. 
Its chief importance lies in the fact that having (like 
Andamanese) developed on its own ground, relativelj' 
free from disturbing foreign influences, it is a verj^ archaic 
representative of the family of languages from which it 
sprang, and ought to be made the starting-point for 
a comparative study of all the allied groups, particularly 
the ilon-Khmer and Munda groups, Khasi, and the Sakai 
and Semang dialects of the Malay Peninsula. Some 
beginning has already been made in this comparative 
study by Professor W. Schmidt, and it is to be regretted 
that Sir Richard Temple has not availed himself of it 
to revise the Table of Comparative Roots and Words 
(of Nicobarese, the Malay Peninsula dialects, and Mon- 
Khmer) on pp. 95-7 of his work. This is based on 
tentative comparisons mtide by myself a good many j-ears 
ago, and though some of them have turned out to be 
right, others have been upset by newer data, and the 
list is by no means up to date. Subsequent investigations 
have added considerably to the number of words that 
are known to be common to these different languages. 
Nicobarese has, however, some points apparently peculiar 
to itself and not found in the allied languages. One of 
its marked characteristics is an extensive use of suffixes to 
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differentiate roots and steins with reference to differences 
of direction, such as northwards, downwards, inwards, 
towards self, towards tlie landing-place, and so forth. 
These seem to play a great part in the formation of the 
language. 

Another point which strikes one in looking through 
Sir Kichard Temple’s gi-ammar of the language is the 
section dealing with the paiticles which he .styles ‘ con- 
nectors of intimate relation.’ These, it must be confessed, 
remain somewhat of a mystery ; apparently they partake 
of the nature of prepositions, yet in their use they 
sometimes perform (it seems) the functions of what we 
should call the copula. I am not .sure that Sir Richard 
Temple’s account of them, which is necessarily involved 
with his analj’sis of the sentences in which they occur, 
can always be accepted as satisfactory. For instance, 
he says that one of the functions of the ‘ connector of 
intimate relation,’ ta, is to connect the indicator (noun) 
with its explicator (adjective), and gives as an example, 
inter alia, the sentence invat ta showj 6t, literally ‘knife 
c.i.r. sharp is = ‘ the knife is sharp,’ which lie analj’ses 
thus : inoat ta showj = subject, 6t (‘ is ’) = predicate. 
I should have thought that shonj, ‘ sharp,’ was an essential 
part of the predicate here ; if not, surely the sentence 
would have to mean ‘ the sharp knife exists ’ or ‘ there 
is a shai’p knife ? Similarly, in the sentence kcnya.m tai 
an ta fthoim, literally ‘child by lie c.i.r. beat’ = ‘the 
child was beaten by him,’ I should have thought that 
flnowa was performing the function of a predicator (verb), 
not (as Sir Richard lemple considers) of an explicator 
(adjective) ; if it were the latter, it seems to me that 
the words could only mean ‘ the child beaten by him.’ 
However that may be, it is plain that this subject of 
‘connectors of intimate relation’ calls for more detailed 
investigation, and I venture to think that a careful and 
comprehensive analysis of the uses of these particles will 
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throw a flood of light on the inner syntactical structure of 
the language. In this respect they remind me of the 
so-called ‘ ligations ’ of the Malay o- Polynesian languages, 
the real nature of which was for a long time an absolute 
mystery, and is in fact still in cour.se of being elucidated 
by patient comparative study. 

I cannot here even allude to the other sections of the 
Nicobarese grammar ; both in it and in the Andamanese 
there is a large amount of valuable matter, systematically 
arranged and clearly set forth. It whets one’s appetite 
for more, for it must be borne in mind that only one 
out of the twelve forms of Andamanese and only one 
out of the six dialects of Nicobarese have as yet been 
at all adequately studied and made available as material 
for further studies.^ In view of the fact that these two 
languages occupy such a singularly important place and 
are of such special intere.st from the purely linguistic 
point of view (for, of course, as practical media of 
intercourse or as vehicles of literature they do not 
count), does not the further and more comprehensive 
study of them present itself as one of the most immediate 
desiderata of linguistic science ? The urgency of the 
case is accentuated by the fact that the populations 
which speak them are not only falling more and more 
under foreign influence, but actually dwindling in 
numbers and probably dying out, so that these languages 
are in danger of becoming extinct. I venture to commend 
their cause to the Linguistic Survey of India (if it has 
not already extended its sphere of operations so as to 
include them) as being eminently deserving of its prompt 
attention. 

C. O. Blagden. 

' When writing this I had for the moment forgotten Portman's and 
de RoepstorfT s works on some of the other Andamanese and Nicobarese 
languages respectively. But even allowing for these, much still remains 
to be done. 
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Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches. Nach den 
Quellen dargestellt von X. Jorga, Profe.s.sor in der 
Universitat Bukarest. Er.ster Band (bis 1451). 
Gotha, 1908. (Thirty -.sixth work in the series called 
Geschichte drr EiiropiUxchen Sta.uten, edited by 
Heeren, Ukert, etc.) 

The nineteenth century produced two voluminous works 
on Ottoman history, ba.sed on extensive re.search, those of 
von Hammer and of Zinkeisen. The latter writer thought 
it unlikely that any other work on the same subject would 
enjoy the favour which was accorded to von Hammer’s 
history, and though its success could not be compared to 
that attained by Prescott’s or Motley’s masterpieces, it was 
translated into more than one language, and some volumes 
at least reached a second edition. The fate of this work 
suggests the con.soling thought that all the books of the 
same author are not necessarily tarred with the same 
brush, for among Orientalists von Hammer’s name was 
proverbial (and indeed is .still so) for bad scholarship and 
impossible renderings. Zinkeisen, whose work bears date 
1840-63, was not an Orientalist, and confines himself to 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe. Being cautious, he makes 
feM' mistakes in Oriental matters, and displays many of 
the gifts which go to make a great historian. 

The author of the new history is an accomplished 
linguist, who not only writes in Engli.sh, French, German, 
and Rumanian, but can ijuote books in Hungarian and 
other less known languages of Europe. Having access to 
materials which few lYestern writers can use, he has been 
able to record many new details of the advance whereby 
the Ottoman conquerors became the terror of Christian 
states. For these, perhaps, and in any case for his 
bibliographical notes, students of the subject have reason 
to be grateful. It seems desirable to insist on these 
merits because the following considerations render further 
commendation difficult. 
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The first complaint is that the author has not read 
his own book with sufficient care, whence “ the figure of 
speech called self-contradiction ” is exceedingl}" common. 
Page 306, Soliman is Bayazid’s eldest son, but p. 309 
his eldest son is Ertogi'ul, who dies in that capacity, 
p. 319 ; Soliman figures in the subsequent history. 
Page 348, Fruzin is the sole offspring of Shishman, 
but another son is mentioned on p. 309, whose name 
we leam on p. 363 was Alexander. Page 38, Alp Arslan 
is the son of Togrul-Beg, but p. 44 he is his nephew. 
Page 342, Theodoros, “ the new despot,” is the brother 
of the Emperor Manuel, but p. 374 the son. Page 279, 
John V is the grandfather of his nephew. Page 328, 
Soliman, son of Bayazid, leaves his brother Urkhan and 
his sister Fatma Khatun as hostages in Constantinople, 
but on p. 361 Kassim is .substituted for Urkhan without 
any explanation. Sometimes this inconsistency extends 
beyond questions of relationship : p. 183, “ as in the 
battle with the Servians the Unbelievers dismount from 
their horses ” ; but in the description of that battle, 
p. 181, we are told that the ‘Unbelievers’ were mere 
infantry (lauter Fwssvolk), who had escaped from a fleet 
that had been ‘ annihilated’ (vernichtet), itself no ordinary 
achievement. 

A rather more serious charge concerns the author’s 
treatment of the Mohammedan languages. Acquaintance 
with these may not lie necessary for a historian of the 
Ottoman Empire, but no writer should satisfy himself 
with guesswork when knowledge is obtainable. Mr. Jorga’s 

o o O 

renderings of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish words appear 
to be often pure divination, and his shots, though 
they come near the mark, frequently fail to hit it. 
Page 58, the Kiithehs are rendered ‘ the pulpits of the 
moscjues ’ (die Kanzeln der Moscheen) ; they mean ‘the 
sermons.’ Page 35, we are told that Imam means 
‘ mosque ’ ; it means ‘ leader in prayer.’ For the word 
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GA«ci three guesse.s are given: ‘liero’ (p. 135), Tr 'inmplmtor 
(p. 308), tapfer (p. 152); it means ‘one wlio raids the 
unbelievers.’ Pag*? 152, we are twice told that Sehib 
means ‘ martyr for the faith,’ and p. 2(34 the same .sense 
is given the word Sahib. The word intended is probably 
shehid. If Mr. Jorga could be believed, the Turkish 
language must be veiy rich in synonyms for ‘ lame,' 
hinkend, by which he renders not only lenk of Timurlenk, 
but kido (p. 108), (p. 307), kiitluk (p. 142). 

In the sixth century of Islam, and perhaps earlier, titles 
compounded with din, ‘ religion,' became common, e.g., 
Shams al-din, Xajm al-din. The statement, therefore 
(p. 59), that the Caliph gave ‘ Malekschach ’ the tine Arabic 
name D.schelal-ed-dewlet ueddin contains no serious error, 
though the same cannot be said of the following clause, 
that he made him the first Emir-el-mumenin out of the 
hitherto despised Turkish race, for that name signifies 
Caliph, and Malikshah never was Caliph. [This statement 
is copied by Mr. Jorga from de Guignes, who took it from 
D’Herbelot, who appears to have carelessly read the real 
title of Malikshah yamin amir al-MvJminin, ‘ right hand 
of the Commander of the Faithful.’] Presently Mr. Jorcra 
changes his opinion as to the language to which these 
words belong : p. 145 Nasreddin is called a fine Persian 


name, and p. 308 someone, we are told, was called 
Burchaneddin (sic) in 'persischer fjelehrter Sprache. The 
number of these compounds appears to be augmented by 
the addition of ‘ Seinabeddin ’ (p. 309). 


It IS a result of this procedure that the Oriental names 
are written with no attempt at consistency, and often 
mutilated beyond recognition. Page 35 we are told 
that the Oriental equivalent of Pissasirios is Nessasiri. 

Dschingiz is written, p. 127 T.schingiz, and 
p. 130 Dschingiz; p. 26 Bochra and Bogra ; p. 131 
Ghajaseddin and p. 134 Gajaseddin ; p. 120 Azzeddin, but 
p. 119 Aseddin; the right form is Izz eddin. The name 
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Kasim appears as Kassim (p. 361), Kassum (p. 385), 
Chasim (p. 77), Khasim (p. 79). A curious distinction is 
made between the Turkish Sultan and the Egyptian 
Sudan (pp. 216, 406, etc.) or Soudan (pp. 315, 316, etc.). 
Perhaps the conjecture may be hazarded that the author 
confused the Mamluk ruler of Egypt with the country 
south of Egypt, where Lord Kitchener “ strake the field.” 

The statements which deal with Moslem history and 
institutions can scarcely be described in courteous language. 
That which “ takes the cake,” to use Aristophanes’s phrase, 
occurs p. 64, where we are told that the Sunnism accepted 
b}’ the Turks, which denied the legitimacy of the first 
Caliphs, who had set aside the right of Ali to the 
inheritance, appeared too coarse to the followers of the 
Emir Hassan (Sabali). Merely to indicate that this 
extraordinary misconception is not isolated, we may 
comment on the statement of p. 44 that Togrul-Beg •“ in 
his extreme old age enjoyed the great honour of giving 
his daughter in marriage to the Caliph Kaim.” Now, 
since we are told on p. 36 that Togrul had already 
compelled the Caliph to marry his sister, the honour of 
giving the Caliph his daughter also would have been 
doubtful. Both statements are erroneous. The honour 
which Togrul coveted and finally obtained with difficulty 
was the hand of the Caliph's daughter for himself ; 
Ibn al-Athir narrates the scene, in which the Caliph’s 
daughter treats her bridegroom with lofty contempt, in 
a way that engraves it on the memory. On the other 
hand, it was not Togrul’s daughter, but his niece, who 
was the Caliph’s wife. On p. 26 Christian influence is 
proved by the use of such common Moslem names as 
Musa and Tunis, the latter wrongly identified with John. 

The errors which render this book generally untrust- 
worthy are due to several causes — the employment of 
antiquated authorities, of unreliable authorities, careless 
reading, and the practice of following different sources on 
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ditferent pages without examining their mutual relation. 
Several of the errors already noted are taken over from 
de Guignes, whose work heai-s date 1756. To illustrate 
the latter practice wo shall take an example from 
pp. 38 and 61. 

On the former page we read — 

“ Togrul was no ruler in tlie Byzantine style. Without 
reference to the head of the family, any of his relations could 
of his own initiative and on his own responsibility start military 
operations. Kutulmiz, his cousin, sou of Israil, fights quite at 
the beginning against the Arab Koraisch, the Karbesios of the 
Byzantines. Then he leaves the service of Togrul and betakes 
himself as a rebel to the Kharezmian country, in the neighbour- 
hood of the ‘ black sand ’ of his fathers. The Emir has to 
make an expedition in order to attack him. At a later period 
we see the same Kutulmiz with his brother Abimelech again 
in the ranks of the soldiers of the Sultan. . . . Finally, during 
a fresh rebellion, Kutulmiz is killed by the soldiers of his young 
relative, Alp-Arslan, sou of Togrul." 

Page 61 gives the following information: — “In tlie 
neighbouring Syrian oasis, where rise the walls of 
Damascus, rules Kutulmisch, a weiglity factor in Turkish 
history, whom we shall soon meet in another place." 

Surely the reader would not suspect that Kutulmiz, 
whose career is recounted on p. 38, i.s identical with 
Kutulmisch, who is introduced on p. 61. Yet the fact 
is that they are identical. 

Page 62 Ave are told that Soliman, founder of the 
Seljukid dynasty of Iconium, was the son of Kutulmisch 
of Damascus. The father of Soliman is identified by the 
historians (see e.g. Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, iii, 231) 
with the personage who died in battle with Alp Arslan. 
And, indeed, Mr. Jorga identifies the two on p. 74. 
But how comes Kutulmisch to be connected with 
Damascus ? Here Mr. Jorga is following Vamb^ry and 
Rohncht. The latter refers {Geschichte des enten Kreuz- 
zugea, p. 228) to Defremery (/oum. Asiat, ser. iv, vol. xi. 
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p. 4.53). The Persian chronicle which Defremery translates 
states that Damascus was a.ssigned to Kutulmush ; but the 
learned editor points out in his note on the same page 
that this is an obvious error in the Persian chronicle, 
and to be corrected Tutush, Hence “ Kutulmisch of 
Damascus ” should not have figured in a book bearing 
date 1908. 

The paragraph of p. 38 is taken from de Guignes and 
Cedrenus. Neither of these sources accounts for the 
form Kutulmiz, which should mean the opposite of the 
other. The purpose of the paragraph is to show that 
any of Togrul-Beg’s relations, without reference to the 
head of the family, could start military operations on 
his own account. The first example adduced is that of 
his cousin Kutulmiz fighting against the Arab Koraish. 
We look up the passage in Cedrenus, and there find 
that Kutulmush was sent by the Sultan to fight agaiast 
Karbesius : “ Then he leaves the service of Togrul ” ; 
Cedrenus says that he fled from it, fearing execution 
on the ground of his defeat. “ At a later time we find 
him with his brother Abimelech again in the ranks of 
the Sultan’s soldiers.” This is attested neither by 
Cedrenus nor de Guignes ; what they both assert is 
that the brother of Kutulmush, Abumelek (an impossible 
name in this context), commanded the Sultan’s forces, 
not that K. was with his brother. 

The reader of p. 01 who trusts the promise that he is to 
meet K. in another place, and there find him a weighty 
factor in Turkish history, will be disappointed. Kutulmisch 
does not appear on the scene again. For him is substituted 
his son Soliman (p. (32), called there “the aforementioned 
son of K.,” although he has not been mentioned before. 

The work of tracing the author’s contradictory assertions 
to their sources and di.scovering how they arose is highly 
instructive, but if the author intended this form of exercise, 
it is to be regretted that he did not provide the book 
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with fuller and more accurate references. Thus for the 
.statements on })p. 62, 68 reference is made to a publication 
cited as Xote^ ft E.dndts-. its correct title is XuUrfs et 
Extraits. Often, however, no references are ^iven, and 
this seems to be furnishing the reader with a problem 
somewhat like Haniel's. 


Page 149 Soliman, grandfather of Osman, is called '• tlie 
modest captain of a fragment of the great Mongol army ” : 
in the preceding paragraph we learned that he with his 
“ some hundred dwellers in tents was uprooted from his 
soil of Turkestan hard by the de.sert by the great Mongol 
invasion, and left behind on the Upper Euphrate.s.” The 
only way in which these statements can be reconciled is 
the supposition that the Mongol army compelled Soliman 
to join with them in their invasion, in the style of an 
avalanche, but in the course of their march suffered him 
and his followers to remain behind. The German words 
are diesen bssclieidaieii Hduptlinij eines Mf‘iiien Splittfirs 
des cjrossen mongoUschen Heerex, and am oheren Euphrates 
curiichgelassen. The authoritj* cited for the.se statements 
is the Turkish chronicle of Sa‘d al-din, the same as already 
employed by Hammer and Zinkeisen. Of coui’se, Sa‘d 


al-din does not bear these statements out. What he saj-s 
is that the ancestors of Osman, who lived in ^ilahan (a city 
in Kerman, not Turkestan), on tlie approach of Jingiz 
Khan, removed to Armenia and Kliilat, and that Soliman, 
fearing lest that country too should be comjuered by 
the Mongols, fled to Rum. Neshri, however, says that 
the family having been settled 160 years at Khilat, on 
the approach of Juighiz Khan, one of its members, Soliman 
Shah, fled to Erzmghan. It is difficult to see how a less 
accurate representation of Sa‘d al-din’s statements could 
have been given than that which Mr. Jorga furnishes. He 
must either have misunderstood the Latin of Leunclavius 
or the Italian of Bratutti, or else one of those authors must 
have misunderstood the Turkish of Sa‘d al-din. 
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The following is the account given of the expedient 
whereby the dying emperor Manuel and John Till caused 
Murad to raise the siege of Constantinople (p. 381) : — 

“ Manuel and John knew of a safe expedient for getting rid 
of the enemy. The dead Sultan had left a second son, a fresh 
Mustafa, to whom the administration of the province Hamid 
had been entrusted. Murad had not possessed the courage or 
the cruelty to put him forcibly out of the way in Osmanli style 
at his accession. The young Mustafopulos of the Greeks was 
now brought to Constantinople. He arrived September 30th. 
The following day he paid a ceremonial visit to his aged ‘ father ’ 
the Emperor, whom the Turks, owing to his great age, compared 
to their prophet Mohammed. StiU, the new heir to the Ottoman 
empire came only as far as Selymbria. But, in fact, on the first 
intelligence that the young prince was on his way to Europe, 
Murad had withdrawn Ms forces to Adrianople.” 

What puzzled the reviewer in this passage was how 
a man could, owing to his great age, be compared to 
the Prophet Mohammed, when the latter died at the 
age of 63. Reference to the authorities not only explained 
this point, but (as elsewhere) showed that the paragraph 
was otherwise infelicitous. Phrantzes, from whom the 
comparison to the Prophet is taken, says the likeness 
was in majestj’, not age. The meaning of the next 
sentence, “still, the new heir came only as far as Selymbria,” 
cannot be easily ascertained. If it means that he did 
not get to Constantinople, then it contradicts what has 
preceded : if it means that, having left Constantinople, 
he got no further than Selymbi-ia, it is contradicted by 
p. 384, where we learn that he got as far as Nicsea, which 
he took. Apparently, however, this sentence was written 
by the author before he had I'ead Phrantzes’s sentence 
to the end. The second sentence of the paragraph should 
have been modified somewhat in consideration of the fact 
attested by all the sources that this Mustafa was a child, 
6 or 13, who acted under guardians. The third 
sentence is against the statement of Dueas that Murad 
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had killed another child-brother, and this Mustafa had 
been stealthily rescued. For the rest of the story the 
critical historian is von Haniiner, who omits this visit 
to Constantinople as a tiction. For what purpose could 
this Mustafa’s advi.sers have liad in sending him into 
the thick of danger, when the cliance of success lay in 
seizing Asia when Murad was absent ? Moreover, the 
notion of Moslems comparing the dying Greek to their 
Prophet in any respect whatever does not commend itself 
to students of Moslem ways. The story of Sa‘d al-din, 
who makes no allusion to Greek intrigue in this abortive 
insurrection, reads very much more like the truth. 

One more example and the reviewer will have tinished. 

Page 170 we are told that Androniko.s, making a naval 
expedition in order to restore Chios and Phocrea (two 
possessions of a disobedient Genoese) to the empire, wa.s 
met by the Emir of Miletus, who, as he on his side 
declared himself ' l/caTrorSo? to the Emperor and offered 
tribute, was made to participate in the same honour by 
imperial gifts. Since e/co-TrorSo? means ‘ out of treaty with ’ 
in classical Greek, it seemed worth while looking the 
passage up in Cantacuzenus (i, ;188) to see what it could 
mean in Byzantine. Reference to the original showed that 
the woid used ^\as not e/co^TrorSo^, but Evoirovho^ \ that the 
Emir w as declared cvdirovho^ by the Emperor, and not by 
himself, and that there was nothing about offering tribute. 
Further, the same page showed that these were not 
possessions of one Genoese, but of two. 

It is evidently unnecessary to discuss the autlior’.s 
ostensible preference for Greek to Turkish authorities on 
Ottoman hi.story, or to examine his general opinions on 
the latter, which exhibit the .same degree of consistency as 
his statements about relationships. Indeed, it is not ciuite 
clear why he calls his work a History of the Ottoman 
Empire, so small is the space which he devotes to Ottoman 
affairs ; the title History of the Balkan States or of the . 
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Byzantine Empire would have been equally appropriate. 
On the important institution of the Janissaries he has 
two lines (p. 209), the purpose of which seems to be to 
give the word an impossible spelling, Jeni-Schehri for 
with an improbable interpretation, neue eigent- 
lich auch im Sioine von ju'ngen Solclaten. Perhaps this, 
too, is from Leunclavius, and a fresh illustration of this 
historian’s method of going to “ original sources.” 

D. S. M. 


Archaeological Survey of India. Annual Eeport 
FOR 1904-5 ; pp. 169 ; 40 plates. Royal 4to. 

(Calcutta : Office of the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing, India; 1908.) 

Owing to some delay for which Mr. Marshall at any 
rate is not responsible, this Report has come to hand so 
near the time for making up this number of our Journal 
that it can only be noticed veiy briefly. 

Except for a statement of general progi-ess, written 
by the Government Epigraphist, Dr. Konow, the epigraphic 
portion of the volume (pp. 126-45) is conflned to two 
inscriptions of the time of the Chola king Parantaka I. 
(about A.D. 907-47), edited and translated by Rao 
Bahadur V. Yenkayya, from Uttaramallur in the 
Chingleput district, Madras. These records were selected 
for publication because of the light which they throw 
on certain details of village-administration in Southern 
India in the tenth century a.d. They deal with the 
subject of village-committees ; defining the qualifications 
for membership, and prescribing the method of election. 
Five committees are named ; the ‘ annual committee,’ the 
‘ garden committee,’ the ‘ tank committee,’ the ‘ Panchavara 
committee ’ (perhaps a committee of general supervision 
over the others), and the ‘ gold committee ’ (which is 
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supposed to have been concerned with the rej^ulation of 
the currency) : and there is an incidental reference to 
a sixth, the ‘ committee for supervision of justice.’ For 
the purposes of nomination for election, the village was 
divided into wards and streets ; and the election was 
managed on the ballot - sj'stern, by written tickets, 
deposited in a pot, and drawn tlierefrom by a Ix)}' unable 
to read, — so that he could not possibl}' influence the 
election. The committees — at anj- rate the first three — 
were appointed annually. And the conditions attending 
the selection of members seem decidedlj’ interesting : 
some of them were as follows. Except in the case of 
the ‘ annual committee,’ membei-ship of which seems to 
have been confined to persons advanced in years and 
wisdom and of tried service, people who had served 
during the preceding three j'ears on any of the committees 
were not eligible for immediate re-election to either the 
same or any other committee : and it appears that, with 
the same exception, no one was eligible for re-election 
to any committee on which he had already once served. 
Close relations of retiring members were disqualified from 
standing for election. So, also, persons of general bad 
behaviour, and those committing certain stated offences 
and even (what we might call) mere peccadilloes. Any 
member of a committee found guilty of anj- offence, was 
to be remoA ed at once. And, not only was a defaulting 
member of a committee — one who had failed to submit 
his accounts excluded from standing for re-election, but 
also his misconduct barred even his father, his son, his 
father-in-law, his son-in-law, and a large circle of other 
specified relatives and connections. In the light of certain 
recent disclosures, it might sometimes prove difficult, under 
such rules, to arrange for carrying on our own system of 
local self-government ! 

In the remaining part of the volume, the most attractive 
articles are those by Dr. Vogel on the excavations at Kasia 
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(pp. 43-58 ; plates 6-14), by Mr. Oertel on the excavations 
at Sarnath (pp. 59-104: plates 15-32), and by Mr. Marshall 
himself on a new type of pottery from Baluchistan (p. 105 f.; 
plates 33, coloured, and 34). For the substance of these, 
we must refer our readers to the volume itself : we coniine 
ourselves to an incidental comment. Di-. Vogel has spoken 
(p. 52), and so has Mr. Oertel (p. 87), of coins of Kanishka 
which shew “ the four-armed Ugra-Siva ” : is there any 
basis for their use of this appellation beyond an influence 
of the old mi.staken belief that the name Okro (supposed 
to represent Ugra) is to be found on coins of the Kanishka 
series which present, along with both the four-armed and 
the two-armed 8iva, a name, in Greek characters, of which 
the real transliteration is Oesho, Oesha, Oezo ? 

The volume is well illustrated throughout, by numerous 
‘ text illustrations ’ in addition to the forty Plates. And it 
fully maintains the high standard of excellence reached 
by its two predecessors. 


J. F. Fleet. 




XOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(Jul3-, August, September, 1908.) 


I. — Gexeral Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Presentation of the Public School Medal. 

July 1st, 1908. 

Lord Reay : Lord George Hamilton, ladies, and 
gentlemen, — We are again assembled for this extremely 
pleasant function of pre.senting the Societj'’s Public 
School Medal to the boy who has come out first in the 
annual competition. You are aware that the medal has 
been won for Harrow by Mr. H. K. Lunn for his essay 
on Lord Clive. We are all extremely pleased that it 
has been won by this great public school, and, as showing 
the seriousness of the competition, I need only remind you 
that the medal has never been won twice by the same 
school. I hope that by and by all the competing schools 
will have in their records the name of the winner of 
this medal. 

I should like to congratulate most heartily the winner 
of the medal to-day, Mr. H. K. Lunn. I have read his 
essay, and I am bound to say that it shows not only 
great merit with regard to historical facts — facts which 
are of the greatest interest and to which the essay does 
full justice — but I am also struck, as I think those who 
sat in judgment upon the competing essays have been 
struck, by the literary skill it shows. I trust our young 
friend will continue his studies both with regard to Indian 
history and to the development of his literary gifts which 
are so conspicuous. 

The study of history, as I have said many times before 
and may repeat to-day, has unfortunately been too much 
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neglected for many yeai-s in the curriculum of English 
education, but there has been of late a satisfactory 
dev’elopment in this important matter. Both England 
and Scotland in recent years have shown a strong desire 
to remedy the great omission. Both in elementary and 
secondary schools, in public schools, too, and last, but 
not least, at our universities, there has been a remarkable 
development of historical study. Those who have I’ead 
the scholarly and interesting debate yesterday in the 
House of Lords — one of the most interesting to which it 
has been my good fortune to listen — will have noticed 
that all who spoke were unanimous in declaring that 
the education system of India ought to be reformed. 
In any reform of our education system in India greater 
attention will have to be paid to the study of history. 
The neglect of it in high schools and in universities in 
India has been lamentable in many ways, and I hope 
that in India that fatal error will be corrected as soon 
as possible. 

The Eoyal Asiatic Society has been fully alive to the 
importance of encouraging as far as it could the study 
of Indian history. We have been fortunate enough to 
obtain, through the good offices of Sir Arthur Wollaston, 
an endowment fund, generously contributed by the Raja 
of Cochin and other Chiefs and gentlemen of the Madras 
Presidency, for the promotion of a knowledge of Indian 
history among the educated classes of England by means 
of this competition among public schools. We have every 
reason to acknowledge that the results of the competition 
have been most satisfactory ; not only has the competition 
given many boys an insight into the great and dramatic — 
they are nothing less — events of Indian history, but it 
convinces the public of the necessity of English men 
and women, who lay any claim to the title ‘ educated,’ 
being made acquainted with the great ev^ents of India’s 
past. ^Ho history is more interesting, more varied than 
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the history of England, Scotland, and India, and the 
treasures it contains .should be made more and more 
accessible. At the present moment, in the gradual 
democratic growth of our institutions, we cannot, without 
peril, afford to neglect the le.s.sons of history. I look 
upon it as absolutely fatal to the prosperity of the 
Empire if our subjects at home, in India, and in the 
Colonies grow up without any knowledge of its great 
past, and without realising how^ the Empire has been 
built up. I am sure you will all agree with me when 
I put in a strong claim for the further development of 
historical teaching in our schools and universities. 

We have always had great historians, men who have 
increased our knowledge of the course of events, of the 
causes and effects of great crises, but we have not 
sufficiently undertaken to disseminate a general knowledge 
of history. I am persuaded that some of the criticisms 
which our institutions in India are now receiving at the 
hands of some of our fellow-subjects are often rash and 
ignorant, and I am sure that the best restraining influence 
will be to give those who pose as our critics fuller 
information about the past and its lessons. 

We are fortunate on this occasion in having the presence 
of a most distinguished old Harrow boy, Lord George 
Hamilton, who will present the medal, and as I shall 
presently have an opportunity of thanking Lord George 
Hamilton for his kindness in coming here to-day, I will 
say no more now, but ask him to hand the medal to 
Mr. Lunn. 

Lord George Hamilton : Lord Keay, ladies, and 
gentlemen, — I assented most readily when the I’equest was 
made to me to present the medal to the fortunate recipient 
to-day for his essay on Lord Clive. I have spent so much 
of my life at the India Office that I attach the greatest 
importance to a knowledge of Indian hi.story and geography. 
I can conceive of no better w'ay of disseminating this 
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knowledge than by encouraging public schools to compete 
for this medal. 

As an old Harrow boy and a present Harrow governor, 
I am most pleased to present the medal to Mr. Lunn, and 
I notice from reports which I have read of previous 
meetings that those representing the successful schools 
have generally indulged in a little self-advertisement. 
So I think I may blow the trumpet and beat the big drum 
on behalf of Harrow. Last 3'ear the Headmaster of 
Westminster, in justifying the fact that the medal went to 
M estminster, gave as his reason that Westminster was 
Warren Hastings’ old school. Harrow, though it cannot 
boast of having educated Clive, has contributed to the 
building of the Empire by sending great men to India. 
During the last century Harrow gave to India three of 
its most remarkable and successful Governoi’s-General — 
Lord Hastings, Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Lytton, each 
of whom was connected with a particular phase of Indian 
history. Lord Hastings consummated the woi'k of his 
predecessors, Clive and Hastings, by pixtting down the 
plundering of the Pindaris and establishing the pu.r 
Bvitannica, which has prevailed ever since. Lord 
Dalhousie was a remarkable man. I had the honour of 
being Under Secretary at the India Office thirty-tire 
years ago, when there were on the Council men who 
had served during the Mutiny — Sir George Clerk, Lord 
Lawreirce, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Henry Rawlinson. They 
rvere all di.stinguished men, too, and all told me that 
they placed Lord Dalhousie first among the men with 
whom they had come in Contact. General Outrain, one 
of the best soldiers in India at the time, Wellington, 
Peel, and others, spoke of the magnetic influence of 
Lord Dalhousie — the man who ttnished the work of the 
East India Company. 

With regard to Lord Lytton, I do not think that 
adequate justice has been done to his administration in 
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India, largely because his policy was thrown into the 
vortex of political strife in this country by being made 
part of Mr. Gladstone’s indictment of the Conservative 
Ministry of 1874-80, Lord Lytton having been appointed 
b}’ Mr. Disraeli. When Mr. Ghxdstone succeeded Lord 
Lytton resigned ; his frontier policy’ was reversed, also his 
internal policy, especially with regard to the Press, but, 
despite the severe criticism it then received, Lord Lytton’s 
policy has been thoroughly vindicated by history. The 
principles for which he contended now regulate our 
frontier policy, and only a few daj’s ago Lord Morlej^, to 
whose courage, sapience, moderation, and firmness I M-ish 
to pay the highest tribute, .sanctioned the re-enactment of 
some of the leading features of the Press Act passed by 
Lord Lytton’s Government thirty years ago, and rescinded 
soon after by Lord Ripon. Lord Morley’s speech gave 
conclusive reasons for the re-enactment, but these reasons 
were equally conclusive against it ever having been 
abolished. I was a friend of Lord Lytton’s, and I know 
that he had the courage to act upon the opinion that a free 
Press was almost impossible in a country more or less 
autocratically gox erned. While I was at the India Office 
I had the opportunity every week, as my successors no 
doubt also have, of wading through many thousands of 
extracts from the Indian Press, and I know no more 
depressing task. The extraordinary ingenuity and 
perversity with which every act of the Indian Govern- 
ment was twisted and distorted was little short of 
miraculous, and unfortunately there was no satisfactory 
method of answering these allegations. Towards the 
expiration of mj’ term of office I saw these allegations 
becoming wilder and wilder, and the impunity which their 
authors enjoyed led to an increasing tendency, whether 
openly or covertly, to suggest sedition and outrage. 
Twenty-eight years have passed since the repeal of Lord 
Lytton’s Act, and I can only .say that if that error had 
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been avoided the ta.sk before the Indian Government 
to-day would have heen inucli easier than it is. 

I have had the pleasure of reading the essay of 
Mr. Lunn, and I entirely endorse what iny friend Lord 
Reay has said ; it possesses considerable literary ability 
and a pungent sense of human character. Mr. Lunn 
draws a parallel hetween Clive and Napoleon. He 
died at the age of 49, and it is wonderful how, with 
nothing to help him, he fought his way to the veiy 
top. Clive had the practical British intellect : big as 
were his schemes, he did not begin a fresh one until 
he had iinished the one in hand. 

I do not know what Mr. Lunn’s future may be — perhaps 
the public service. If so, I hope he will select the Indian 
Civil Service. I would a.sk this audience what it is that 
makes this little island exercise .so great, so successful, 
and so just an authority over other races i It is not 
because we are stronger or cleverer or braver than other 
people. I attribute it to the fact that nearly all English 
administrators have undergone the training of an English 
public school. The essential value of that training is that 
it teaches fair play between boy and boy. The young 
Englishman is imbued with the notion that if he wants 
to succeed he must play the game. When in a position 
of authority he knows that he must hold the balance even ; 
he scorns to take an unfair advantage of his position or 
opportunities. This is the secret of the extraordinary 
success that Englishmen have achieved in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of other nations. I hope Mr. Lunn will 
turn his thoughts towards the Oriental subjects of His 
Majesty, and that he will write upon them. I would beg 
him to try to he impartial and not exaggerate or let his 
pen run away with him. Lord Macaulay was a man of 
highest intellectual gifts associated with India ; he wielded 
a brilliant pen ; he loved antithesis ; but it must be 
confessed that his essays on Clive and Warren Hastings 
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cannot be accepted as perfect specimens of judicial or 
historical accuracy. Such criticism of men placed in 
exceptional circumstances has had a pernicious effect in 
India, and must be considered one of the contributory 
causes of the present unrest. The essays on Clive and 
Hastings and James Mill’s histoiy^ have been the pabulum 
for tens of thousands of young spirits who wonder how 
one Englishman can thus speak of another. 

I would ui’ge historians and writers on Indian subjects 
to try to make allowances for the difficulties which 
a European placed in a high position of trust has daily to 
encounter. If you talk to an intelligent Indian who has 
visited any part of Europe and ask him ■what is the 
impression he has received, he will answer that he sees we 
are all alike, we eat the same food, wear the same clothes, 
and worship the same God. We, in India, on the other 
hand, he. will tell you, will show in one town a greater 
variety of caste, creed, and habit than can be found in all 
Europe. So I would urge that this fact be borne in mind. 
Try to depict the feelings and aspii-ations of the loyal and 
educated Indian ; do not be impatient if he wishes to 
weaken or throw off the parental Government. Making 
all allowance for the aspirations of the people, try to 
realise the difficulties of the young Englishman in a position 
of tremendous responsibility, overworked in an unsuitable 
climate, and if he fail, as occasionally he will, make full 
allowance for him. 

I have great pleasure, Mr. Lunn, in presenting you with 
this medal, and I am sure that if you continue to prosecute 
your studies, and to regulate your daily actions by that 
shrewd common-sense which is shown in your essay, your 
future career will not only be advantageous to youi'self, 
but a credit to your old school. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Headmaster of Harrow, 
Mr. J. E. Williams, History Master at Orley Farm 
Preparatory School, who coached Hugh Lunn for the 
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Entrance History Scholarship he won at Harrow, was 
a.sked to speak. In the remini.scences he jjave of liis 
pupil’s early work, special stress was laid on the boy's keen 
love for history and his joy in reading the best in English 
literature. It was under the inspiring teaching of Mr. G. 
Townsend Warner, Head of the Harrow Modern Side, that 
later on Hugh Luiin’s discriminating faculty was trained, 
and the clear style formed that, in the judgment of Lord 
Reay and Lord George Hamilton, had so conspicuously 
marked the essay on Clive. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Lord George Hamilton, 
Lord Reay said ; Lord George has given Mr. Lunn some 
advice ; I have noticed that these occasions are always 
fruitful in advice ; but I hope Mr. Lunn will allow me to 
express the hope that he will choose the Indian Civil 
Service, a most distinguished Service, for his career. My 
advice to him is to take up, in iiddition to history, the 
study of Oriental languages and literature at an early date. 
I am betraying no secret if I go .so far as to say that much 
evidence has been submitted to the Committee over which 
I have the honour to preside to the effect that members of 
the Civil Service, since the probationary period has Ireen 
altered from two years to one, have little time to give to 
the study of Oriental languages and literature. The only 
way to overcome this difficulty is for tho.se who propose to 
join the Indian Civil Service to take up these studies 
during their University career. 

There is one other thing I should like to say. The 
Indian Civil Service has an important feature which 
differentiates it from the conditions of the English Service. 
The most important duty of the Indian civilian is 
intercourse with His Majesty’s Indian subjects. I attach 
greater importance to the personal intercourse and influence 
of the Indian civilian than to the most brilliant minutes 
ever written. The great succe.ss of our rule in former days 
was due to the fact that intercourse and friendly relations 
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were established Ijetweeii the officials and the people of the 
country. Unfortunately, such are the demands made by 
the bureaucratic mechanism to-day, that little time is left 
for the establishment of .such relations. Mr. Lunn, I hope, 
will remember that the advice we give him is a sign of our 
interest in him, and I may assure him that we shall watch 
his career with special interest. 

I now tender our sincere thanks to Lord George Hamilton 
for his kindness in coming here to-day. He is certainly 
one of the most distinguished of Harrovians, and a states- 
man who thoroughly understands what is involved by our 
rule in the East. Lord George had the good fortune to be 
many years at the India Office, but before he reached the 
position of Head he had served his apprenticeship as 
Under Secretary. He has, too, a .special gift, which is not 
at all common, namely, the power to understand the 
Oriental character. He always did justice to those over 
whom he ruled. His remarks to-day have shown that he 
has the precious gift of .sympathy with those over whom it 
is our duty to rule. You all know that Lord George 
Hamilton and I do not belong to the same party in the 
State, but as regards India this exercises no influence, and 
I hope will exercise ever le.ss and less. It is extremely 
desirable that Indian questions should not drift into the 
arena of party passion and political divergence. It is 
necessary that we should understand the complexity and 
magnitude of the problems of India, and that we should 
assist each other more and more in unravelling them. 
I think this fact is being realised more than ever to-day. 

Lord George has alluded to the great question as to how 
it is we have been moi'e .successful than other nations in 
our rule over alien races. He attributes it to the influence 
of public school education. I would add that I believe it 
is also largely due to the innate sense of justice which 
characterises Englishmen when the prejudices of other races 
have to be respected. I have recently had most remarkable 
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testimony as to the feeling abroad witli regard to British 
rule. I was speaking to an eminent French statesman, 
who told me that he belonged to the advanced school of 
politicians, and he said, “ What j’oiir Government has done 
in granting self-government to the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony no French Government could have 
done ; Parliament would not have allowed it.’’ At the 
same time, I am convinced of the truth of what was stated 
yesterday in both sides of the House of Lords, that 
Government should not be diverted from the course of 
reform in India by any untoward circumstances, but that 
it should continuously and pei-sistently follow the course 
thought to be just. No other European nation would have 
had the courage to do this. I do not say this because 
I would desire to exalt ourselves, but because we have 
every reason to persist in making education the main 
feature in building up the character of those who will 
some day be the successors of Lord George Hamilton at 
the India Office, or administer with success the affairs 
of India. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Sir Raymond West 
and carried unanimously. 

Lord George Hamilton, replying to the vote of 
thanks, said : Lord Reay, ladies, and gentlemen, — I thank 
j ou \ery sincerely for your kind vote, and I assure you 
that it has given me genuine pleasure to be present 
here to-day, and I shall always be glad to do anything 
to co-operate in any way in spreading a better knowledge 
of the Indian classes and masses. I consider that we 
are passing through a risky phase of our Indian 
administration ; such an empire as India is always 
attended with some difficulty. I hope it may be possible 
to make beneficial changes and alterations which will 
satisfy the aspirations of the intelligent and loyal people 
m India. The present period is one requiring exceptional 
care and consideration. Our difficulties do not come from 
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the East ; we ourselves have created them. We have 
endeavoui-ed, prematurely, I think, in some cases, to plant 
Western principles and ideas in a soil not congenial to 
them. We must bear that fact in mind and shape our 
course accordingly. 

I endorse all that has been said about Mr. Lunn, and 
I hope that his happy, youthful disposition wdll enable 
him to feel that the advice given has not been too 
burdensome, but he will come to understand later that 
those who have advised him have done so out of kindly 
interest in his present and future welfare. 
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il. ADRIEX BAEBIER DE MEY]S\\RD. 

Bokn Februabt 6, 1826. Died at the end of Maech, 1908. 

M. Barbiek DE Meyxard, who was for forty-five years 
one of the best known Orientalists of France, alike by 
reason of his numerous and valuable contributions to 
Oriental learning, his close connection with the Societe 
Asiatique, the Academic fran^aise, the College de France, 
and the Ecole des Laugues Orientales Vivantes. and his 
unfailing kindness and hospitality to all who sought his 
help, was horn at sea, between Constantinople and 
Marseilles, on February 6, 1826. His family had long 
been domiciled in the East, and for service in the East 
he was destined from childhood. He was educated at 
the Lycee Louis-le-Grand, where he held a scholarship 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as one of the 
‘ Jeunes de langues,’ as the French student-interpreters 
for the Near East were then called, and was one of the 
favourite pupils of the eminent Jules Mohl, whose chair 
he subsequently held at the College de France. 

His first consular appointment was at Jerusalem, 
whither he was sent about 1852, and one of his earliest 
communications to the Journal Asiatiqtie (an account of 
Muhammad b. Hasan ash-Shaybani, an Arabian author 
of the fifth century of the Hijra) was published about 
the same time. In 1854 he accompanied the Comte de 
Gobineau to Persia, and i-emained for two years attached 
to the French Legation at Tihran in the capacity of 
Dragoman, or Oriental Secretary. His first important 
publication, the Dictionnaire g^ogixvphique, historique, et 
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litteraire dc la Perse et des contre<-s adjaecntes, wliicli is 
es.sentially a translation of that portion of Yaijiit’s great 
geography, the Mwjamu’l-BuUldn, which refers to Persia, 
supplemented from other sources, appeared in 18(11, and 
was followed during the two succeeding years by the text 
and translation (in two vols.) of part of Mu‘inu’d-Din 
Muhammad’s history of Herat. 

In December, 1863, on the death of Dubeux, Barbier 
de Meynard was elected Profe.ssor of Turkish at the Ecole 
des Langues Orientates Vivantes, with which, during the 
remaining forty-five years of his life, he was so closely 
connected, and of which, on the death of the admirable 
M. Ch. Schefer, he became the Director. These two great 
scholars, who added so much to the lustre of French 
Orientalism, were both elected Members of the Academy 
on the same day — November 29, 1878 — and thencefortli 
collaborated with Defremerj- in the publication of the 
Oriental historians of the Crusades, of which series the 
fourth volume, containing the text and translation of the 
Kitdhvfr-Raicdatayn, Avas Barbier de Meynard’s work. 

It is impossible here to give a complete list of the 
many and varied papers, all interesting and suggestive, 
communicated by Barbier de Meynard to the Journal 
Asiatique during his long and active career, but there 
is hardly a volume of that periodical which does not 
contain something of note from his pen. Of his 
independent works mention must especially be made of 
his translation of the of Sa'di (1880) ; his great 

Dictionnaire turc-frainvis (1881-6) ; his editioirand 
translation of the Murd.ju’dh-Dltuhah of al-Mas‘udi 
(1861-87), in Avhich Pavet de Courteille collaborated with 
him ; his Trois Comddies 'pensans (1886-9), published 
in collaboration with the talented and unfortunate 
Stanislas Guyard ; and the last volume (vol. vii) of the 
splendid edition and translation of Firdawsi’s Shdh-ndma, 
which Jules Mohl did not live to complete. 
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Jules Mohl died in January, 1876, and Barbier de 
Meyuard was nominated to succeed him as Professor of 
Persian at the College de France on May 9 of the same 
year. He opened his course with a very interesting and 
instructive Etude sur la Poesie en Perse, which was 
published at the end of the same j’ear, and during the 
next eight or nine yeara lectured on such books as the 
Pustdn, the Shdh-ndma, Ways u Rd.min, the Aniudr-i- 
Suhayli, etc. On the death of Stanislas Guyard (who 
held the chair of Arabic at the College de France) in 1884, 
Barbier de Meynard was nominated to replace him, and 
was transferred from the Persian to the Arabic professor- 
ship. As Arabic professor he lectured on such works as 
the Kitdbu’l-Aghdni, the Mu'allaqdf, the Dhvdn of 
Muslim, the Maqdmdt of Xasif al-Yaziji, etc. 

Barbier de Meynard’s life, from the time when he left 
the Consular Service to take up his work at the Ecole 
des Langues Orientates Vivantes in 1863 until its close, 
was the (juiet but active life of a teacher, scholar, and 
man of letters. He was the soul of the Societe Asiatique ; 
and his love for the Ecole was such that when on his 
deathbed he was informed that his appointment as 
Director, of which tlie period had come to an end, had 
been renewed, he exclaimed with satisfaction, “ Then 

I shall die at the Ecole ! ” I cannot better conclude this 
brief and inadequate notice than with the words of 
M. Levasseur, Administi'ateur du College de France — 
“ On calomnie .souvent le caractere fran^ais hors de France 
en le traitant de frivole et de dissipe, et il arrive parfois 
que des Franyais contribuent a accrediter cette calomnie. 
A des etrangers superticiellement informes de nos mceurs 
j’ai souvent dit: ‘ Essayez d’entrer chez nous dans I’intimite 
des homines detude et vous jugerez mieux la France.’ 
On aurait pu les envoyer dans le cabinet de Barbier de 

II eynard.” 


Edward G. Browne. 
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PEOFESSOE EBEEHAED SCHEADEE. 

Professor Eberhard Schrader was born on the 
5th of January, 1836, at Brunswick, and educated at the 
High School or Gymnasium there. He then took up 
Protestant theology, and, studying Oriental languages 
under Heinrich Ewald, gained an academical prize in 
1858. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
on him in I860.' After tilling the position of professor 
at Zurich (1862), he passed on to Giessen (He.sse) in 1869, 
Jena in 1872, and dnally Berlin in 1876. Though he 
began his career as a .speciali.st in Biblical criticism and 
history, it is as an Assyriologist that he is best known, 
and his works in that held will be quoted for many years 
to come. In 1872 he published an important work. Die 
Assyrisch-Babylonischen Keilinschriften (Leipzig), and 
his oft-quoted Keilinschriften und das Alie Testament, 
of which a second edition was issued ten years later, 
and an English translation, by Professor Owen C. 
Whitehouse, of Che.shunt College, in 1885. In this work 
the author traversed the whole Hebrew text of the Old 
Te.stament, quoting and commenting upon all the wedge- 
inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria which bore upon it. 
In 1874 appeared Die Hollenfahrt der Istar (Giessen), 
which was also well received. 

In 1876 a criticism of the results of Assyriological 
research was published by Alfred von Gutschmid, 
Professor of Classical Philology at Jena, under the title 
of Neue Beitrdye zur Geschichte des ulten Orients . — Die 
Assyriologie in Deutschland, which attracted considerable 
notice, and called forth Schrader’s most important work, 
Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung, which was 
considered to be a complete vindication of the position 
taken up by Assyriologists in general, whose champion 
he thus became. 

' Later on he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and also became 
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Professor Schrader was also an industrious contributor 
to the learned journals of Germany, especially the 
Transactions of the Prussian Royal Academy of Science, 
of which he was a member. In 1889 appeared the first 
V(3lunie of a series of texts of which he was editor, 
namely, the Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, to the earlier 
portion of which he contributed. This series, which 
contains translations by all the most known German 
As.syriologists, is a work of considerable value, and it is 
a matter of regret that something similar does not exist 
in English. “ The Records of the Past,” under the able 
editoi'ship of Professor Sayce, would have supplied, in 
a measure, something analogous, but the work was said 
not to pay, and the second series stopped at the sixth 
volume. 

Of all the German Assyriologists, Professor Schrader 
was not only the most liberal-minded, but also the gentlest. 
Enthusiastic to defend the study which he had founded in 
his native land, as his replies to A. von Gutschmid show, 
he was never hasty to attack, and in that respect was in 
marked contrast to certain of the younger school of 
Assyriologists, and al-so to one older than himself, of whom 
it was facetiously said that, “ when a new head popped up, 
ho gave it a tap to send it down again.” Schrader, who 
considered that he had reason to be offended with this 
scholar’s treatment of him, happened on one occasion to be 
in Dr. S. Birch’s room at the British Museum when he 
entered, and, seeing the Berlin Assyriologist, advanced 
with extended hand, all confident that he would take it. 
Schrader, it is said, was at the moment in the act of 
taking off his overcoat, and, instead of gi'a.sping the 
proffered hand, he simply bowed politely, for how could 
he shake hands with another when his own arms were 
behind him in the sleeves of the garment ? Tall and 
broad of frame, and with a face expressing determination 
almost to severity, it nevertheless did not take the 

SO 
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.stranger a moment to see tliat he laid hefore him one of 
great kindness of heart, combined with integrity, common- 
sense, and a faculty for taking pains. At the .same time, 
it was the face of a simple-minded man, lienee his great 
popularity and the respect in which he was liekl. 

Though history and chronology were the things which 
he studied most, he also devoted himself to other branches 
of Assyriology. His Hollenfahrf der Idar contains 
specimens of Assyrian poetry, and in all his Ixioks 
philology occupies an important place. In addition to 
the sibilants and the question of tlie pronunciation of ca 
and ia, Schrader also discussed whether Akkadian (now 
called Sumerian) was really a language or not (Zeitschr. 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Ge.sellschaft, xxix, 1875), 
and wrote upon the origin of Babylonian culture (Royal 
Academy of Berlin, 1883). But a hard trial, not long 
after he had founded the Keilinschriftlidir Bibliothel-, 
clouded the last years of this worthy scholar, and, though 
he continued to edit that work, the days of his activity 
were over long before the end came. For thirteen years 
he might have described himself, like Xabvi-balatsu-iqbi 
of old, as being “ as the men who are dead and at 
rest” (nmmanatu ki mttn-mu jiushu ^), and though 
wheeled out from his home in the Kronprinzen-Ufer to 
take the air in the Sieges- Alice, his life must have become 
as a burden to him, when, on the 3rd of July last, he 
passed away, and, as the family -announcement of his death 
saj's, “ he fell softly asleep after long and severe sufferings, 
borne with great patience and resignation.” Assyriologists 
are sorry to lose the Father of Assyriology in Germany, 
but rejoice for his own sake that he is gone. 

T. G. Pinches. 

) Letter of Nabu-balatsu-iqb! in vol. iv of the Cuneiform In.ocriptions of 

Western Asia, pi. 40 (53), col. ii, 1. 18. 
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A. 

Abhaya, 6. 

Abulja Klian, mythical Turkish hero, 
649 ; his residence, 649. 

Abul-Fath, Chronicle of, 804. 

Adler, E. X., Samaritan Book of 
Joshua, 1143. 

Agnivesa, author of ancient Indian 
medical rrork, 997. 

Agra, Explor.ation at, 1907-8, 1119. 

Ahmad b. Tulun in “ Tadhkira,” 439. 

Ai Khan, 636. 

Ajatasattu, 6, 7. 

Akhbarat-i-Darbar Ma’ali Attbars, 
Account of, 1123. 

'Alau’d-diu I^warizim, Undescribed 
coins ot, 399. 

Alkhisuwa, Hittite deity, 989. 

Altan Topchi, Mongol chronicle, 645. 

Alung Goa, Mongol, 667. 

.\maravatl. Explorations at, 1907-8, 
1114. 

Amedroz, H. F., Tales of Official Life 
from the “Ta^kira” of Ibn Hamduu, 
etc., 409. 

Aifisu-varman, Coins of, 680, 719. 

Afijana, grandfather of the Buddha, 8 ; 
identical with Eetzana, 8: possible 
confusion with Uj.jeni, 9. 

Anniversary meetin.g, 933. 

Antagada-Dasao and Krishna legends, 
.309. 

Anuruddhaka, 6. 

Aram Shah, Coin of, 406. 

Anlueological exploration in India, 
1907-8", 1085. 

Argapa, Hittite deity, 989. 

Arunadatta, medical commentator, 1016. 

Asoka, The last edict of, 811. 

Asoka, Sinhalese date of, approximates 
with that of Greek historians, 2 ; his 
accession, 7 ; royal consecration, 7 ; 
tavourahle to Buddhists, 7 ; issued 


proclamations, 7 ; his third Council, 
7 ; list of his missionaries, 8. 

Asoka and the Eummindei inscription, 
471 ; appellations of, in the inscription, 
480 ; conversion to Buddhism, 486, 
496 ; proclamations as a Buddhist, 
492 ; Bhabra edict, 494 : Sarnath, 
494 : SafLchi, 494 ; Kosambi, 495 ; 
Sahasram, etc., 495. 

Asoka inscription at Karapurva, 1086. 
Astanga Hrdaya, medical work by 
Vagbhata II, 1017. 

-A,stahga Samgraha of Vagbhata I, 1024. 
Asvamedha, .4.vabhrtha ritual, 845. 
Atreya, teacher of medicine in ancient 
India, 997. 

Aufrecht collection, 1027. 

B. 

Babar-nama, 73 et seq. ; wording of 
Ilaydarabad and Elphinstone MSS., 
73-6 ; St. Petersburg and foreign 
MSS., 76-84 : Dr. Kehr’s volume, 
85-96 : results of examination of 
Bab.ar-n.ama MSS., 97, 98 ; Dr. Kehr's 
version and a new letter of Babar, 828. 
Babylonian universe newly interpreted, 
977. 

Banian mint established, 390. 

Barlaam and Josaphat, Greek version, 
1079. 

Battle between Pandavas and Kauravas, 
831, 837. 

Bede people, 663. 

Berlin Historical Congress, announce- 
ment, 553. 

Beveridge, A. S., Babar-nama, 73. 

Dr. Kehr’s Latin Version and a new 

letter by Babar, 828. 

Beveridge, H.,Sult5nu-n-Nisa Begam, 

164. 

The -kuthorship of the Dabistan, 

165. 
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Bevekiix.e, 31., Obituary ol J. F. 
Hewitt, 9fi3. 

Culonel Tod’s Newsletters ol the 

Delhi Court, 1121. 

Bhabra edict ot Aloka, 493. 

Bhagavant and Krsna, S47. 

Bhagatat, Tabrabhavat, and Devanim- 
jiriya, 502. 

Bhakti, Doctrine of, 337 : originated in 
S. India, 163 ; in Ru A'eda, S39. 
Bhamaha, not a Buddhi't, .543 : age ot, 
,345 ; and Dandm, 543. 

Bhatgaon, history ot kingdom, 69.5 ; 

Malla ci'inage ot, 722. 

Bhattiprolu inscription No. 1 , A, 99: 
records of, when published, 99 : te\t, 

101, lOG ; peculiarities in spelling, 

102. : translation, 105 : metrical, 10.5. 
Bheda, medical author ot ancient India, 

S98. 

Bhojapura, near Kanauj, 1132. 

Bigandet as an authority, 14. 

Biudusara, G, 7. 

Bodh-Gaya, Explorations at, 1S07-S, 
1095. 

Bodimer. Tibetan work, 645. 

Boghaz Keui, Hittite Cuneiform tablets 
from, 54S, 9S5. 

Borochi, 646. 

Bbowxe, E. G., Suggestions for a Com- 
plete Edition of the Jami’u’t-Tawirikh 
of Rashidu'd-Dln FadluTlah, 17. 

Obituary ol Professor Barbier de 

Mejnard, 1239. 

Buddhist inscription on Bhattiprolu 
stupa, 99. 

Burkhan, old Chinese geographical work, 
662. 

Burkhan Mountains, 663. 

Burtechino, 646, 662. 

C. 

Candragupta, 6 , 7 ; Sinhalese date of, 
approximates with that of Greek 
historians, 2 . 

Caraka Sariihita, Indian medical work, 
997 ; study of section on ‘ gpilraa,’ 
1002. 

Ceylon epigraphy, 526. 


('hakr.nartiiidra M.illa, king ot Kitli- 
m.lndii. 695. 

( 'hakniyudha "t Kan.uij. 789. 

I haraka. Joint author ol Carak.i Sariiliit.i, 

997. 

Charter and lluli', published in Jul\ 
Journ.ll. 

Child Krishna and his critics, 505. 
Chronicles ol the Southern Buddhi'ts, .i 
deteiice. I, 

Cikit'ita Sthaiia, Therapeutic Section ot 
Charaka's Compendium, 1017. 

Coin ol Iluvi.'hka, .>5 ; \ariou~ readings 
of name, 5.5-9 ; figure identified as 
Eni, 62. 

Coinage of X’ejial, 669 ; supplementary 
note, 1132. 

Coins. Nu'ik hoard ot Naliapana, 5.5o. 
Coins ol Kuram.iii mint, 389 et seq. : 
•Sailu'd-diii Hasan, 395 ; ‘Alau'd-diii 
!^iw.irizmi. 399; .\rSm Shah, 406; 
IlamTdi. 407 . 

Congress of Religious at Oxlord, 191. 
Cuneiform Hittite) tablets trom Boghaz 
Kent. 54 s, 9S5. 

Cursive charaeteis introduced into India, 
177 ; origin ol their being used by 
Kani.shka, 181. 

D. 

Dabistau, its authorship, 16.). 

Dala Mardana Saha, Coin ot, 739. 
Dames, M. L., The Mint of Kuraman, 
389. 

Damodar Pande, Gorkha minister, 712. 
Dandin and Bhamaha, 543 ; d.ate of, 546. 
Dasaka, epitome of life, 5. 

Dayavati, queen regent ot Kathmandu, 
696. 

Defence of the Chronicle.s of the Southern 
I Buddhists, 1. 

! Delhi, Explorations at, 1907-8, Ills. 
Devadaha, 8 . 

Devanampiya Tissa, king of Ceylon, 6 . 
Dhamek at Sarnath, 11.56. 
Dharma-nistha and doctrine of works 
339. 

I Dice, The game of, 823. 

[ Didda, Queen, 638. 
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Doa Sr.chor, Turkish chiet, 667. 

Dobo Mtr^cu, Mcingul anee^tcir, 666 : 

idtntitied with Tnjjo Khan, 668. 
Dridhabala, joint author ol Caraka 
Samhita, 997. 

Dsanbo Dalai Suwin .\ru .kltau Shire- 
"hetu, Tibetan ruler, 646. 
Durabhisara, .\«oka’» missionary, 8. 
Dur.ixd, Sir H. II., Xadir Shah, 286. 
Dutthairamini, 3. 

E. 

Eetzana era, 3, S ; list ot events dated 
by, 9. 

Eetzana identical with Anjana, 8. 
Epigraphy of Ceylon. .526. 

Eru identified as Hero, 177. 

F. 

Factitious genealogies of the Mongol 
rulers, 64.) ; iuteuted by Lamaist 
monks, 64-5. 

Fextox, F., Obituary of Mr. H. 
Borgstrbm, 63.1. 

Fleet, J. F., A. Coin of Huvishka, oo. 

Bhattiprulu InsciiptiouNo. 1, A,99. 

Introduction ot the Greek Uncial 

and Cursive Characters into India, 177. 
Inscription on the Sohgaura Plate, 

187, 822. 

Eummindel Inscription and Con- 
version of Asoka to Buddhism, 471. 

The Last Edict of .Vsoka, 811. 

Kummiudci Inscription, 823. 

Obituary ot Professor Kielhorn, 

959. 

Fraxcke, .4. II., Xote on Mo-lo-so, 

188. 

G. 

Gaster, JI., Hebrew Version of the 
“ Secretum Secretorum,” Translation, 
111; Introduction, 1065. 

The Xewly Discovered Samaritan 

Book of Joshua, 79.1, 1148. 

General meetings, 285, 298, 601, 933, 
1225. 


Glrvana A’uddha Vikrama Saha, Coins 
of, 746. 

Goa Marat, 662. 

Gorkha coins, 670, 709 : Pads Ganda 
.system, 694 ; Sohra Ganda svstem, 
694. 

Gorkha dynasty, history, 709. 

Govinda, Gopendra, Upendra, 163. 

Grahavarman ot Kanauj, 771. 

Greek uncial and cursive characters 
introduced, into India, 177: origin of 
Kanishka using them, 181. 

Gkier.sox, G. a., Govinda, Gopendra, 
Upendra, 163. 

Vethadipa, 164. 

Modem Hindu Doctrine of Vorks, 

337. 

P. C. Bay’s English Translation of 

the Mahabharata, 549. 

Nations of India at Battle between 

Pandavas and Kauravas, 602. 

Obituary of Dr. Atkinson, 629. 

Battle between Pandavas and 

Kauravas, reply to Mr. Keith, 837. 

Report on the Linguistic Survey ot 

India, presented to the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Cougres.s of Oiientalists, 1127. 

Krsna-datta Misra, Kesava-dSsa, 

and the Prabodha-caudrodaya, 1136. 

Pandavas and Kauravas, 1138, 

1143. 

Guna Deva, Coins of, 718. 

Gunahka, coin bearing name, 678 ; 
coins ot, 718. 

H. 

Hamidl, Coins of, 407. 

Harivariisa, Date of, 529. 

Harsha and his conquests, 773. 

Harun al-Rasbid in “ Tadhkira,” 412. 

Hebrew version of the “ Secretum 
Secretorum,” translation. Ill ; intro- 
duction, 1065. 

HertePs " Sudliche Pancatantra,” 176. 

Al-Hharizi, Judah, reputed translator of 
the “ Secretum,” 1071 ; author of 
Hebrew translation of the raaxim.s of 
the Philosophers, 1072. 

Hindu doctrine of works, 337. 
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Hi^palensis, Joh., translated '• Secretum 
Secretorum ” into Latin, 1069. 

Historical Congress in Berlin, announce- 
ment. 5 . 53 . 

Hittite Cuneitorm tablets from Boghaz 
Keui, 5iS, 98-0 : names of deities, 9S9. 

Hoeunle, a. F. B., Studies in -Vncient 
Indian Medicine, IV, 997. 

Hoey, IV., Dhamek at S.lrnath, ll.>6. 

Hoivoeth, Sir H. , Factitious Genealogies 
of the Mongol Eulers, 64.5. 

Hrdi Xarasiniha, king of Patan. 698. 

Huvishka, .4. coin of, o-i ; various readings 
of name, .35-9 ; figure identified as 
Ecu, 62. 

I. 

Ibn al-Maqli, 449. 

Ibn Hamdun, tales of official life from 
“ Tadhkira,” 409 : life of, 409. 

Indian archicology, exploration in 
1907-8, 1085. 

Indian medicine, publishers’ offer of, 
176. 

Indian medicine (ancient) , Studies in, 997. 

Indrayudha of Kanauj, 788. 

Inscription on the Sohgaura plate, 187, 
822 : the last edict ot .\soka, 811 : 
Eumniindei, 471, 823. 

at SalhT, .538. 

at Kal‘ah-i-Sang, 347. 

of Mihira Bhoja, 768. 

Inscriptions, BliattiprOlu Xo. 1, 99. 

Asoka pillar at Rampurva, 1086. 

Peheva in Karnal district, 1132. 

Irgene Kun, 6.57. 

J. 

Jackson, A. M. T., Date of the Hari- 
variisa, .329. 

Eajaiia, Eijanya, Eajanaka, 532. 

Yedic Religion, .533. 

Child Krishna, 533. 

Jagat Prakasa Malla, Coin of, 722. 

Jagat Singh stupa at Samath, 1094. 

Jlimi'u’t-Tawarikh, suggestions for a 
complete edition, 17 ; description of 
contents, 19 ; plan of edition, 32 • 
the MSS. of, 33. 


Janani, Jaya Laksnii Devi, Coin of, 696, 
732. 

Java Rhaskara Malla, Coims of, 727. 

Jaya Bhupiltiudra Malla, 722 ; coins of, 
726. 

Jaya Cakravartindra Malla, Coin of, 72.5. 

Jaia India Mall.i, Coins ot, 735. 

Java Jagajjaya, alias Mahipatendra 
Siiiiha, Coins ot, 728. 

Jaya Jitamitra Malla, Coin of, 722. 

Jaya Mahipendra, king of K.ithmandu, 
69.3. 

J.iya Xrpcndra Malla, Coin of, 72,3. 

Jaya Parthivendra, king ot Kathmandu, 
695 ; coins of, 726. 

Jaya Prakasa, Coinage of, 683, 729. 

Jaya Rajya Prakasa Malla, Coins of, 738. 

Jaya Ranajita, Coins ol, 693, 723. 

Jaya Srinivasa Malla, Coins of, 733. 

Jay.a Vira Mahindra. king of Patan, 697. 

Jaya Vila Mahindra Malla, Coins of, 727. 

Jaya Visnu Malla, Coins of, 737. 

Jaya Visvajita Malla, Coins of, 739. 

Jaya Yoga Prakasa Malla, Coin of, 737. 

Jinfndrahuddhi, 499. 

Jisnu Gupta, Coins of. 681, 719. 

Joshua, newly discovered SamariUn 
book, 795, 1143. 1148. 

Jumbaka, offering to, 84.3. 

Jyoti Prakasa, Coin of, 696. 

Jyoti Prakasa Malla of Kathmandu, 696 ; 
coins ot, 731. 

K. 

Kaiau the Mongol, 6.37. 

KaPah-i-Sang, Inscription at, 547. 

Kalasoka, 6, 7. 

Kamsa, Myth of, 508 ; Greek parallel, 
509. 

Kanagora, possibly Kanauj, 766. 

Kanauj identified with Kanagora and 
Kanogiza, 766 ; various forms of name, 
767 : and Fa-hien, 769 ; account of, in 
Harsha-charita, 770 ; and King Yaso- 
varman, 775 ; not mentioned by 
Ptolemy, 776 ; attacked by Lalitaditya, 

j 777 : under Yasovarraan, 777-85 ; 

1 ruled by Parihars, 789 ; captured by 

! Mahmud of (Hiazni, 790; seized by 
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Chandradeva, 1090 a.d., "91 ; sacked 
by Shihab-ud-din. 791. 

Kane, P. V., Bhamaha and Dandin, 543. 

Kanisbka, coin dug up at Kathmandu, 
677. 

Kanishka a.* founder of the oS b.c. era, 
177 ; aud Greek jialaeoirraphy on his 
Coin'', 177: origin of non - Indian 
deities on coins, ISO et seq. 

Kfifikhayana, medical author of ancient 
India, 998. 

Kanogiza not Kanauj, 766. 

Kassapagotta, Asoka’s missionary, 8. 

Kasika Yritti, 499. 

Kasur, 534 ; local tradition as to founda- 
tion, .334 ; not the site of -Vlexander’s 
t-srelve altars, 534. 

Kathmandu, liistory of kingdom, 695 ; 
coinage of, 724. 

Kaudza era, 9. 

Kauravas, List of peoples fighting for, 
313 et seq.; reasons for lighting for, 
314. 

Kavadi ceremony among the Hindus, 848. 

Kaviraja, Date of, .)25. 

Keith, A. B.. The Child Krsna, 169. 

Sankhiyana Aranyaka, 363. 

Date of Udayaniicarya aud Vacas- 

pati Jlisra, 522. 

— — G.anie of Dice, 823. 

— ^ — B.ittle between Pandavas and 
Kauravas, 831. 

Vedic Eeligiou, 844. 

Bhagavant and Krsna, 847. 

An Unusual Use of the Xominative, 

1124. 

Pandavas and Kauravas, 1138, 1143. 

Kennedy, J., Child Krishna aud his 
Critics, 505. 

Kes.iva-dasa, Hindi poet, 1136. 

Mwarizra Shahs, Coins of, 389 et seq. 

Kielhokn, F., On Sisupalav.adha II, 
112, 499. 

Bhagavat, T.atrabhavat, and Deva- 

nampriya, 502. 

KOsambi edict of Asoka, 49.3. 

Krishna, The child, 502, 533 ; and his 
Clitics, 505 ; of Dwaraka, his history, 
506 ; legends in Antagada-Dasao, 509 ; 
Christian element in Mathura story of. 


511 ; original character of, 516; solar 
hero, 519: age of Mathura legends, 
521 ; older than the Gujars, 534, 

Krsna, theories relative to resemblances 
to life of Christ, 170; late recognition 
as Visnu, 170; and Devaki, 173; 
his enmity with Kanisa, 173: con- 
ception as pastoral deity not due to 
Gujars, 175. 

Krsna-datta Misra, Kesava-dasa, and the 
Prabodha-eandrodaya, 1136. 

Kuraraan, The mint of, 389; geographical 
position ol mint, 390 ; pronunciation 
of, 390 ; establishment of mint, 390. 

Kurulas, Turkish race, 659. 

Kurus and Pancalas, relation Brah- 
manical aud auti-Brahmanical, 831 ; 
idea negatived by Vedic literature, 835. 

L. 

Laksmi Devi, Coins of, 748, 749. 

Laksminara Siuiha, Coin oi, 724. 

Lalitadifya attacks Kanauj, 777. 

I.ast edict of Asoka, 811. 

Licchavi dynasty, coinage, 716. 

Licchavi Suiyavariisi kings, 674. 

Linguistic Survey of India, report, 
1127. 

Longnam, Tibetan usurper, 646. 

Ly.yee, C. J., Uhalike = Ubari, 850. 

M. 

Madlmva, sobriquet of Vrinda, 998. 

Madhukosa, commentary on MadhaTa’s 
Kidina, 1016. 

Madhura-Yani, the Sanskrit poetess of 
Tanjore, 168. 

Magadha and Yideha, 851 ; nieeting- 
; place of many ethnic elements, 853. 

' Magha, Date of, 499. 

’ Mahabharata, P. C. Ray’s English 
translation of, 549. 

Mahabhashya, date adopted as middle of 
I second century n.c., 175. 

Mahadeva, -\soka’s missionary, 8. 

I Mahadhammarakkhita, -isoka’s niis- 
I sionary, 8. 

1 Maharakkhita, Asoka’s missionary, 8. 
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Malicudra Malla, Coiuairt- at, GSi ; \ Wit 
to Emperor ot' Delhi, GS4 : treaty with 
Tibet, 684 ; supplied eoinai^eut Tibet, 
684. 

Mahima-Bhatta, the Vyakti-vi\ eka, 63: 
hi'' lull name. 63 : native ot Ka-'hniir, 
6.) : his date, 66 : hi" ihetniic, ”0. 
M.ihinda, 1-3 : account ot, 6 : A"oka'" 
ini^sionarv, S. 

Mahindra Simha Deva ot Kathmandu, 
697. 

Majjhautika. A<oka’' mi"?ionary, S. 
Maijhima, Anoka's mi""ionary, S. 

Alalia coin'i, 669 et se([. 

Malla dynasty, coinage, 722. 

Mammata, theories as to hi" date, 
67, 68, 

Milnadeva, Coiu" ot, 716. 

Mitnahka, coiu bearing name, 678; coiu> 
ot, 71G. 

MSS., Autrecht collection of Sanskrit, 
10*27. 

MSS. Cecil Beudall, 45 ; Xorthern 
Gupta, 45. 

Mj^rgoliouth, D. S., Zaidan's Tmay- 
yad" aud ‘Abba^ids, 541. 

Marshall, J. H., Archieological Ex- 
ploration in India, 1907-8, 1085. 
Meadek, H. Anuersox, The Kavadi 
Ceremony among the Hindus in Ceylon, 
848. 

Medal, Public School Piesentation, 12*25. 
Medicine, Studies in ancient Indian, 
997. 

Mengli Khan, 657. 

Mihira-Bhoja, Inscription ol, 768. 
Mills, ]j., PahlaviText" of Yasna LXX, 
39. 

Pahlavi Text td Ya"na EXXI, 

761. 

ilint of Kuramau, 389. 

“ Mirror of the King,” 1079. 

Mitzi, Asoka’s missionary, 8. 

Modern Hindu doctrine of woiks, 337. 
;MoggaliputtaTissa, 7 ; epitome of life, 5. 
Mokademma, 653, 657. 

Mo-lo-so, Identification ot, 189. 

^Mongol rulers, Factitious genealogies ot, 
645. 

Mongols, their derivation according to 


Ka"hid-ud-din. C17 ; according tn 
Ului^h Bi-i: Mir/a. 6.3i) : according 
to Mirkh.i\eud. 650. auording to 
Ahulgha/i, 651 : genealogy of the 
eailv Khaii". 652 : derivation irom 
wolt am’e"lry. 65i>. 

Mughal Khan, 653. 

Mulakadeva. Asoka*" mi""ionary, 8. 

Mult.in captured by Saiiu’d-dln, 392. 

Munda. 6. 

Mufadara. 43s. 

Muta"iNa. king ot Teflon. 6. 


Nadir Shah, 2SG tt "e'^. 

Nagabhata attacks Kanauj, 789. 

Nrigadd"a, 6. 7. 

Naga>, 331. 336. 

Nahapaua's coiu", Nii"ik hoard, 550. 

Nanui. Hittite deity. 989. 

N.vu.\"IMHiengak, M. T.. Vyakti-viveka \ 

of Mahima-Bhatta, 63. 

Mudhura-Vanl, IGS. 

Narindra Laksmi Devi. Coin of, 742. 

Nasik hoard ot Nahapaua’s coins, 550. 

Nations oi India at the battle between 
the Pandavas and Kauravas, 309. 

Navasahasankacharita of Padmagupta, 

553. 

Nepal coinage, 609 : derived from 
Kusanas, 677 : symbol", 700 : supple- 
mentary note, 1132. 

Nepal kingdom came into existence, 07 1 ; 
hi"tory, 673. 

Nepal supplies Tibet coinage, 685. *, 

Nepal-Tihet coinage commenced 1556, 

085. 

Ne"toriun Katholiko" aiipointed at Bagh- 
dad, 447. 

I Nestorian tablet from Sianfu, 176. 

' Newiir coinage, 683. 

! Newar era abandoned in Gorkhii coinage, 

I 714. 

; Nidana Sthana of Charaka, lOlS. 

i Nokuz the Mongol, 657. 

Nominative, An unusual use of, 1124. 

Normax, H. C., Defence of the Chronicles 
of the Southern Buddhists, 1. 
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-Vlku. Ilfiliert J., Early Chiaese 
Ilktory, 196. 

-Vaanda Kanga I’lllai, I’rivate Diary 
of. vol. ii. oCS. 

- Arcli.folugiral Survey of India: 
.lunual Report, 1904-.5, 1221. 
lievker, C. H., Papyri Schott-Rein- ' 
hardt I, .597. i 

Rerjot, J., Le Japonais parle, 214. 
liezold, Carl, Ethiopic Grammar by ' 
Aug. Dillniann. 2nd ed., translated 
by J. A. Crichton, 276. 

Bloomtield, ilaniioe, A Vedic Con- 
cordance. 200 ; The Religion of the 
Veda, 883. 

Brandstetter. E., Mata-Hari, 921. 
Chapman, F. E. H., How to learn 
Hindustani, .5.57. 

('under, Col. C. E., Rise of Man, 1194. 
Cowell, E. B., and Rouse, M'. H. D., 
The Jataka, vol. vi, :59:i. 

Dames, M. Longworth, Popular Poetry 
ot the Baloches, 193. 

David, Alexandra, Le I’hilosophe : 

5teh-Ti et Tldee de Solidarite, 197. 
Drage, Captain G., .V Few Notes on , 
M'a, 2.50. I 

Faitlovitch, J., Proverbes .kbvssins, i 
280. • 

Foster, IVilliam, Engli-h Factories in I 
India, 1622-3, 1173. ’ 

Garbe. R., Beitrage zur indi-chen 
Kulturgeschichte, 8(38. 
de Goe)e, M. J., The Travels of Ibn 
Juhair, 264. 

Gold/ihcr, I., Kitiib AlaMni al-Xafs, i 
264. I 

Guezeuneo, F., Coins pratiiiue de : 
J aponais. 214. 

Ilais, Alajor T. AV., Histone Land- 
marks of the Deccan, 1166. 

Hertel, J., Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen ; 
an- Ilemacaiulia's Pari-istaparv.m, ' 
1191. 

Herzteld, E., Samarru. 2.58. 

Hewitt, J. F., Primitive Traditional ' 
History, 2,5.5. 

Ilillier, Sir AValter, The Chinese , 
Language and how to learn it, 21.5. 


Hinke, AVilliam I., New Boundary 
Stone of Nebuchadrezzar I from 
Nippur, 873. 

Hirth, Fr., Ancient History of China, 
1159. 

Hoernle, A. F. Rudolf, Studies in the 
Medicine of Ancient India, pt. i, 
22S. 

Hoffmann, J., Alundari Grammar, 

222 . 

Horn, P., and others, Die Litteraturen 
des Gstens in Einzeldarstellungeu, 
270. 

Horrwitz, E., Short History of Indian 
Literature, 574. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, Catalogue 
ot Coins in the, vols, ii and iii, 
by H. Nelson AVright, 1186. 

Irvine, AA’illiam, Storia do Alogor, by 
Niccolao Alanucci, vol. iii, 2.52. 

Jacob, Colonel G. A., Laukikanya- 
y.inialih, 1168. 

Jorga, N., Geschichte des Osmanischen 
Reiches, 1212. 

King, L. AA’., Chronicles concerning 
Early Babylonian Kings, .576. 

Kurth, Julius, I'tamaro, 217. 

Lce-AA'arner, Sir AA'illiam, Memoirs of 
Field- Alarshal Sir Henry AVylie 
Norman, 1179. 

Lethbridge. Sir Roper, Ramtaiiu 
I.ahiri, 23.5. 

Littmann, E., Abessiuische Glossen, 
281. 

JIacdonald,D.,The ( iceanic Languages, 
894. 

Alargoliouth, I). S , Irshiul al-arib il.i 
ma'rit'at al-adib. or Dictionary of 
Learued Men ot ATaqilt, 86.3 ; 
Umayyads .and ‘AbbS-ids, 261. 

Ateissuer, B., Kurzgefasste Assyrische 
Gramuiatik, 272 ; Seltene Assvrische 
Idcogramme, Lief, i-iv, ,581. 

Atittwoch, E., Proben aus amharischeiu 
A'olksmunde, 280 ; Exzerpte aus dem 
Koran in amharischer Sprache, 281. 

Aldller, H., Semitisch und Indo- 
germanisch, 1199. 

Alontgomery, J. X., The Samaritans, 
27,3. 
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Nandargikar, G. E., Janakilsaranani | 
ot Kumiradasa ( I-X) , 1171. 
Nara^imhiengar, M. T., The 1 i-ava- 
datti-Katha^iira, Ti'2. \ 

Nara^u, P. L., Essence ol Buddlii'm, 
1170. j 

( )jha Gaurishankar Hirachand, Early j 
History ol the Solankis, pt. i, 283. i 
Phillott, Major D. C., The Adven- ! 

tures ot Haji Baba ot Hpahan, 249. 
Poussin, L. de la Vallee, Bodlik-arya- 1 
vatara, .583. i 

Eabbath, .kntoine, S.J., Document' 1 
inedits pour servir a I’histoire du 
Christiani'me en Orient (\vi-xi\ i 
siecle', 205. ' 

Hanking, G. S. A., A Primer ot i 

Persian, 248. 

Eay, S. 11., Eeports of the Cambridge i 
.Anthropological Expedition to Torres i 
Straits, vol. iii, 559. j 

Eobinson, D. M., Ancient Sinope, ; 
256. 

Sainsbury, Ethel B., Calendar of Court 
Minutes, etc., of the East India i 
Company, 1635-9, 915. I 

Saldanha, J. L., The Christian i 
Puranna, 926. J 

Sargent, A. J., Anglo-Chiuese Com- | 
merce and Diplomacy, 1 162. 1 

Sariar, S. C., The Cloud Messenger, | 
240. j 

Second Afghan IVar, 1878-80, 1164. j 
Senart, E., Origines bouddhiques, 238. 
Shand, W. J. S., Japanese Self- ! 
taught, 214. 

Sliantaram Anant Desai, A Study ot 
the Indian Philosophy, 233. 

Smith, V. Early History of India, 
2ud ed., 876. 

Speyer, J. S., Studies about the 
Kathasaritsagara, 907. 

Stein, iM. Aurel, .Ancient Khotan, 240. 
Suzuki, D. T., Outlines of MahaySna 
Buddhism, 885. 

Taylor, X. Patisarabhidamagga, 
vol. ii, 589. 

Temple, Sir E. C., Plan lor the 
Uniform Scientific Eccord of the 
I.anguage.s of Savages, 1201. 


Thibaut, G.. and Ganganatha Jha. • 
Indian Thought, 282. 

AVc'teott. G. H., Kabir and the 
Kabirpanth, 245. 

AVinckler, Hugo, Vorl.iutige Narh- 
richteii ubcr die .Au-irrabungen in 
Bogha/-kbi im .Sommer 1907 : Die 
Tontafelkunde, 578. 

A'usuf-.Ali, X., I.ife and I,abour of the 
People ot India, 555. 

Xrga and Yisaladeva, Identification ot, 
questioned, 525. 

Nrpendra Malla, king ol K.lthraandu, 
695. 725. 

O. 

OiiiTi.vHY Notices — 

Alkiu'on, Dr. E., 629. 

Borgstrom, H. E. H., 635. 

Brandreth, E. L., 613. 

Goldsmid, Major-General Sir F.,619. 
Hewitt, J. F., 963. 

Kielhoni, F., 959. 

Meynard, B.irbier de, 1239. 

Schrader, Eberhard, 1243. 

Oghuz Khan, 654. 

(liana Ergiikdeksen, 645. 

Dnon Eiver represented as Lake Baikal, 
663. 

Oriental Congress at Copenhagen, 190. 

P. 

Pads Ganda system of Gorkha coinage, 
094. 

I’adnmgupta, the Xava^aliasankacharita, 
553. 

Pahlavi Texts of Yasna Ixx, 39 ; Y’asna 
l.xxi, 761. 

Pakundaka, king of Cevlon, 6. 

Pandavas, Account of the, 310 ; lists 
of peoples fighting for, 312 et seq. ; 
reasons for fighting for, 314 ; con- 
centration of allies arouml Matsya, 335. 
Pandavas and Kauravas, 1138, 1143; 
battie between, 831 ; nations of India 
at the battle of, 309, 603. 
Panduvasadeva, king of Ceylon, 6. 
Panini and title of Bhagavat, 503. 
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Pargiter. F. E., Nations of India at ; 
the Battle between the Pandavas and | 
Kauravas, 309. 

Mafjadha and Yideha, S.51. 

Pasupati, Coins of, 681, 720. 

Patan, history of kingdom, 696: coinage 
ot, 732. 

Peheva inscription, 1132. 

Pinches, T. G., Obituary of Professor 
Schrader, 1243. 

Poetess Madhura - Yani at court of 
Tanjore, 168. 

Poussin, L. he la Yallee, MSS. Cecil 
Bendall, 4.7. 

Prabodha-candrodaya and Krsna-datta 
MUra, 1136. 

Pratapa Malla, Coinage of, 683, 724. 

Pratapa Simha Saha, 711; coins of, 742. 

Prome, Excavations at, 1907-8, 111.5. 

Prthvl Narayana, 710 : coins of, 740. 

Prthvi Yira Yikrama Saha, Coins of, 7 52. j 

I 

Q. I 

! 

Qarlughs, arrival in India, 391 ; never ' 
rulers in Sindh, 394; coins of, 389 j 
et seq. j 

I 

E. 

Eaghunatha Bhupa of Tanjore, 168. 

Eaja Eajesvari Devi, Coin of, 746. ^ 

Eajendra Laksnii Devi, Coins of, 744, 
745. 

Eajendra Yikrama Saha, Coins of, 748. ; 

Eajyasri, sister of Harsha, 771. 

Eakkhita, Asoka’s missionary, 8. 

Eiimpurva, Explorations at, 1907-8, 
1085. 

Eana Bahadur Saha, Coins of, 744. 

Eanajita Malla of Bhatgaon, ruler of 
Patan, 698, 710. 

Eanas of the Panjiib Hills, 536. 

Eivista degli Studi Orientali, newly 
published, 167. 

Eoga-viniscaya, medical work by Yrinda, 
098. ' 

Rsiraja Bhattaraka, 709. ! 

Euraniindei inscription and conversion j 
of .\ioka to Buddhism, 471 ; text, I 


473 ; expressions explained, 473-80 ; 
translation, 486. 

Eupamati Devi, Coin of, 725. 

S. 

Sahadeva, Asoka’s missionary, 8. 

Sahasram, etc., edict of Asoka, 495. 

Sahet-Mahet, Explorations at, 1907-S, 
1098. 

Saifn’d - din Hasan, 392 ; captures 
Multan, 392 ; death of, 393 ; coins of, 
395. 

Salhi inscription, 538. 

Samaritan Book of Joshua, 795, 1143, 
1148 ; the finding, 797 ; not a modern 
compilation, 799-801; contents, 801-3 ; 
supposed Chronicle of Ahul-Fath, 804. 

Saiichi edict of A^oka, 494. 

Sandes, Hittite deity, 989. 

Sankaram, Explorations at, 1907-8, 

1112. 

Sahkhayana Aranyaka, 364; correct 
title, 365 ; extent, 365 ; age, 366 
et seq. ; where composed, 387. 

Sanskrit MSS., etc., Aufrecht collection, 
1027. 

Samath, edict of Aloka, 494; explora- 
tions at, 1907-8, 1088 ; Jagat Singh 
stupa at, 1094. 

S.xYCE, A. H., Hittite Cuneiform Tablets 
from Boghaz Keui, 548. 

A Hittite Cuneiform Tablet from 

Boghaz Keui, 985. 

“ Secretum Secretorum , ’ ’ Hebrew version , 
111; Latin translations, 1069 ; Arabic 
original, 1070 ; age of Hebrew version, 
1071 ; part of a larger similar cycle, 
1082 ; MSS. ot Hebrew text, 1083. 

Seven-headed dragon in the Mantiq-ut- 
tair, 552. 

Shivaghochi, 646. 

Siddhayoga, medical work by Yrinda, 
998. 

Siddhi Laksmi Devi, Coin of, 747. 

Siddhi Narasiriiha, king of Patan, 696 ; 
coins of, 732. 

Siggava, epitome of life, 5. 

Slsupalavadha II, 112, 499. 

Site of Sravasti, 971 et seq. 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 
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Smith. V. A., History of the City <it 
Kanaui and ot Kinir A’asovamian, rB-"). 

Bhiijapura, near Iv.anauj, 1132. 

Soh^aura plate in'Criptien, 1S7. 

Sohra Ganda .system of Gorkha coinage, 
694. 

Soma-varman of Chamha, Coppei -plate 
of, 53S. 

Sona, .\=i)ka’' nifeionary, 8. 

Sonaka, 4; epitome of litc, •>. 

Southern Buddhist?, a defence ot their 
Chronicle?, 1. 

Sravasti, The site ot, 971: located hy 
Cunningham at Sahet-MahSt, 971; 
located by Mr. V. A. Smith at Bahi- 
pur, 972: Cunningham's identification 
vindicated, 974. 

Ssanaug Setzen, Mongol chronicle, 
645, "663. 

Studies in ancient Indian medicine, IV, 
997. 

Sulaiman in the '• Ta^kira,” 418. 
Sultiin.khmad Tmad-ud-Diu, Insciiption 
in honour of, .547. 

Sultanu-n-Xisa Begam’? cenotaph, 164. 
Sundarl Devi. Coins of, 748. 

Suia E.lja Laksnii De\i. Coin? of, 75'2. 
Surendra Vikrama S.aha. Coin? of. 749. 
Suryavaiiisi dyna-ty, early coin?, 669 ; 

list of kings, 674. 

Su4ruta, medical author, 1020. 

Susunaga, 6, 7. 

Suyunitch, ninth descendant ot Tatar 
Khan, 6.57. 

Syamala, teacher of Mahima-Bhatta. 6.5. 
Sykes. P. M., In?criptiipn at Kal‘ah-i- 
Sang, 547. 

T. 

“Tadhkira” of Ihn Hamdun, tales of 
official lite, 409 ; contents, 410 et sap 
Takht-i-Bahi, Explorations at, 1907-8, 
1105. 

Tatar Khan, 653. 

Tathfigata-Avadana, 7. 

Thakuri dynasty, 674; coinage, 716. 
Thanna, identical with Sona, 4. 
Theraparampara, 2. 

Theras, List of, 5. 


Thom.v?, F. M'., Hertel's •• Sudliche 
l’.inc.it.intr.i,‘' 176. 

.lulrccht ( 'ollectiiin, 1027. 

Thokxiox.T. II., Obituary III Mr E. I.. 
Brandreth, 613 : Major-General Sir 
F. GohL~mid, 619. 

Tibet ciiinage 'ii|ip!icd by Xepal. 684 ; 
character?, 686 : symbol?. 699. 

Tiy.ivaiii in Soligaur.i inscription. 187 ; 
sugge-tioii? a? to. 187, 1S8. 

Tiid’s newsletter? ot the Delhi Cnurt, 

1121. 

Trailokyara ja Lak?nii Devi, Coin? ot, 
751.' 

al-Tughra'i in the ■' Tailhkir.i," 447. 

Turk, mythical Turkish hero, 650. 

V. 

I’balike = rbiri. 8oO. 

rdaian.ic.irya and V.lca'pati Mi^ra, 
Date ol. 522. 

IMayihhadiia. 6, 7. 

I'i'.'huis. 663. 

I’nii-ual use of the iiuiiiiiiative. 1124. 

I'pfdi, 3 ; epitome of life. 5. 

I'riamrkhuts. Mongul trilie. 658. 

I'ttara, .Vsoka's missionary, 8. 

Y. 

V.acaspati Mitra, Date ot. 522. 

Vaghliata 1, author of Summary of 
Medicine, 998. 

Vaghhata II, author of Astaiiga Ilrdava, 
1017. 

Yaisravana, coin? of. 718 ; coin hearing 
name, 679. 

Vajrayudha, king of Kanauj, 786. 

Vakpatiriija, poet, 778. 

Vaihsavali, 695, 696. 

Vasudeva and the term Bhagavant, 503. 

Vedic religion, 844. 

Vethadlpa, 164. 

I Vijaya, king of Ceylmi, 6. 

i Vijaya Rakshita, medical commentator, 

i lo’ie. 

Vira Narasimha of Patan, 697. 

i Vira Sihiha, 1138. 

! Visvajita Malla of P5tan, 699. 
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VoGFL. J. I’ll., Ku-ur, g3-I. 

Uanis ot the Paujab Hills, •'>36. 

The Site ut Sravasti, !)71. 

Vrinda, aiithur ot works on medicine, 
998 : known as Madhava, 998. 

Vyakti-vneka ot Mahima-BhaMn, 63. 

W. 

W.iLsH, E. H., Coinage ot Nepal, 669. 

Coinage ot Nepal, Supplementary 

Note, 113-2. 

AV.^irrex, CV. F., The Babylonian 
I'niverse Newly Interpreted, 977. 

Verna Kadphi'es, coin dug up at 
Kathmandu, 677. 

Vhixfield, E. H., The Seveu-headed 
Dragon, Ho'2. 

VicKREM.^siNGHF, D. M. de Z., Ceylon 
Epigraphy. o6. 


Works, Hindu doctrine of, 337. 

Y. 

Yasna l.\.\. I’ahlavi texts of, 39 ; Ixxi, 
761. 

Yasovarman and Kanauj, 775. 

Yosra Narendra ot Patan, 697 ; coins of, 
733. 
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